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Alrt.  I*  Joiwnal  qf  a  Voyage  ttoxA  Okkak  on  the  Coast  of  Labra* 
dor  to  Ungava  Bajr,  westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh ;  undertaken  to 
explore  the  Coast,  and  visit  the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  Re- 
gion. 1^  Benjamin  Kohhneister  and  Geprge  Kmoch,  Minionaries 
of  the  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brednren.  Le. 
Ferrei  S^Cbapelpkce.  Seelejr.   1814p. 

'T^HE  natural  enmity  of  the  human  heart  to  the  things  of 
God,  18  a  principle,  which,  thougii  it  find  no  place  in  the 
STStems  qX  our  intellectual  philosophers,  has  as  wiae  an  opera* 
tion  as  any  which  they  have  put  down  in  their  list  of  categories. 
How  is  it  then  that  Moravians,  who,  of  all  clasbses  of  Chmtians, 
haye  evinced  the  most  earnest  and  persevering  devotedncflis  to 
these  things,  have  of  late  become,  with  men  of  taste,  tbeobjects  of 
tender  admiration  ?  ^  That  they  should  be  loved  and  admired  by 
the  decided  Christian^  is  not  to  be  wondered  at :  but  that  they 
should  be  idols  of  a  fashionable  admiration,  that  thev  should 
%e  sought  after  and  visited  by  secular  men ;  that  travellers  of 
all  kiiras  should  give  way  tb  the  eostacy  of  sentiment,  as.  they 
pass  through  their  villages,  and  take  a  survey  of  their  estabUsh- 
■mits  and  their  doings ;  that  the  very  sound  of  Moravian  music, 
and  the  vary  sight  of  a  Moravian  burial«-place,  should  so  fill 
the  hearts  of  these  men  with  images  of  de^ght  and  peacefvjnessi^ 
as  to  inspire  them  with  something  like  the  lundlings  of  piety ;— ^ 
all  thb  IS  surely  something  new  and  strange,  and  might  dis*  ^ 
pose  the  unthinking  to  suspect  the  truth  of  these  unquestionable 
positions,  that  *^  the  carnal  vind  is  enmity  against  Crod,*'  and 
Hint  ^^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
Vol.  HI.  N.  a  •     B 
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Qody  for  they  ate  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.*' 

But  we  do  not  imagine  it  difficult  to  give  the  explanation. 
It  ib  surely  conceivable  that  the  a^uating  principle  of  a  Mora- 
vian enterprise,  may  carry  no  sympathy  whatever  along  with 
it,  while  many  things  may  be  done  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
enterprise,  most  congenial  to  the  taste,  and  the  wishes,  and 
the  natural  feelings  ot  worldly  men.    They  may  not  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  ardent  anxiety  of  the  Moravians  for  the  salva- 
tion of  "human  souls ;  and  when  the  principle  is  stripped  o£ 
every  accompaniment,  and  Isdd  in  naked  and  solitary  exhibition 
before  them,  they  may  laugh  at  its  folly,  or  be  disgusted  by  its 
fanaticism.    This,  ha^ever,  is  the  very  principle  on  which  are 
founded  all  their  missionary  undertakings ;   and  it  is  not  till 
after  a  leng^ened  course  of  operations,  that  it  gathers  those 
accompaniments  around  it,  which  have  drawn  upon  the  United 
Brethren  the  homage  of  men  who  shrink  in  repugnance  and 
disgust  from  the  principle  itself.    With  the  heart's  desire  that 
men  should  be  saved,  they  cannot  sympathize ;  but  when  these 
men,  the  objects  of  his  earnest  solicitude,  live  at  a  distance,  the 
nttisionary,  to  carry  his  desire  into  eflfect,  must  get  near  them, 
and  traversing  a  len^ened  line  on  the  surface  df  the  globe,  he 
wiH  supply  his  additions  or  his   corrections  to  the  science  of 
geography.    When  they  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  mis- 
sionary must  be  understood  by  them ;  and  giving  his  patient 
labour  to  the  acqmrement  *of  a  new  language^  he  furnishes 
aaother  document  to  the  student  of  philology.     When   they 
are  signalized  by  habits  or  obsenranoes  of  their  own,  the  mis- 
sionary records  tiiem  for  the  informatioo  and  benefit  of  his  suc- 
cessors ;  and  our  knowledge  of  human  nature,  virith  all  its  va- 
rious and  wonderful  peculiarities,  is  extended.    When  they  live 
in  a  eountry,  the  scenery  and  productions  of  which  have  been 
yet  imr^eorded  by  the  pea  of^ travellers,   the  missionary,  not 
unmiiidfol  of  the  sanction  given  by  our  Saviour  himself  to  an 
admir^oo  of  the  appearances  of  nature,  vrill  describe  them, 
and  give  a  lirider  range  to  the  scirace  of  natural  history.    If 
they  are  in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  the  mighty  powei  oit 
Christian  truth  will  soften  and  reclaim  tiiem.    And  surely,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  how  these  and  similar  achievements 
nuiy  draw  forth  an  acknowledgement  from  many,  who  attach  no 
▼ahie  to  the  jninciples  of  the  Gos^,  and  take  no  interest  in  its 
progress;  how  the  philosopher  vnll  give  his  testioiony  to  the 
merits  of  these  men  who  have  made  greater  progress  in  the 
w^prk  of  faomanizing  savages,  than  conld  have  been  done  by  the 
ordinary  methods  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  and  how  the  in- 
teresting spectacle  of  Esquimaux  villa^  and  Indian  schocds, 
may,  without  the  aid  of  any  Goi^I  pnnciple  whatever^  brinj;^ 
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out  strains  of  tenderest  admiration  from  tuneful  poets  and  weep- 
ing sentimentaKsts. 

All  ttiis  is  very  conceivable^  and  it  is  what  Moravians,  at  this 
moment,  aCtuallj  experience.  Thley  liave  been  much  longer  in 
the  field  of  Missionary  enterprise,  than  the  most  active  and 
conspicttons  of  their  fellow  labourers  belonging  to  other  socie- 
ties. They  have  had  time  for  the  production  of  more  gratifying 
results ;  and  the  finished  spectacle  of  tiieir  orderly  and  peaceful 
estabfishments,  strikes  at  once  upon  the  eye  at  many  an  admirer, 
who  knows  not  how  to  relish  or  to  appreciate  the  principle  which 
gives  life  and  perpetuity  to  the  whole  exhibition. 

These  observations  may  serve  to  account  for  the  mistaken 
principle  upon  which  many  admirers  of  the  Umted  Brethren 
gire  them  the  preJTerence  over  alt  other  missionaries.  We  are 
ready  to  concur  in  the  preference,  but  not  in  the  principle  upon 
which  they  found  it.  They  conceive  that  the  Moravians  make 
no  attempt  towards  christianizing  the  Heathen,  till  they  have 
gone  through  the  long  preparatory  work  of  training  them  up  in 
the  arts  of  life,  and  in  the  various  moralities  and  decencies  of 
social  intercourse.  This  is  a  very  natural  supposition ;  biit 
nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  It  is  doing  just  what  every  super- 
ficial man  is  apt  to  do  in  other  departments  of  observation—!^* 
mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  They  go  to  a  missionary 
estabKshment  of  United  Brethren  among  tiie  Heathen.  They 
pay  a  visit  to  one  of  their  villages,  whether  in  Greenland,  iii.S. 
Africa,  or  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  evident  that  the 
clean  houses,  cultivated  gardens,  and  neat  specimens  of  ma- 
nufacture,  will  strike  the  eye  much  sooner  than  the  unseen 
principle  of  this  wonderful  revolution  m  the  habits  of  savages, 
wfll  unfold  itself  to  the  discernment  of  the  mind.  And  thus 
it  is,  that  in  their  description  of  all  this,  they  reverse  the  ac- 
tual process.  They  tell  us  that  these ,  most  rational  of  all  mis- 
sionaries, begin  their  attempts  on  the  Heathen  by  the  work  of 
civilizing  them  ;  that  they  teach  them  to  weave,  to  till,  and  to 
store  up  Winter  provisions,  and  to  observe  justice  in  their 
doiliflgs  with  one  another;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  do 
they,  somehow  or  other,  implant  upon  this  preliminary  dressing, 
the  mysteries  and  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  Faith.  Thus 
it  is  that  these  men  of  mere  spectacle  begin  to  philosophize  on 
the  aubject,  and  set  up  the  case  of  the  Moravians  as  a  reproach 
and  an  example  to  all  other  missionaries. 

Now  we  venture  to  say  that  the  Moravians  at  the  outset  ot 
their  conferanee  with  savages,  keep  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
aar  instroetim  about  the  arts  of  weaving,  and  sewing,  and 
tUmtg  hmd,  as  the  Apostle  Paul  did,  when  he  went  about 
aittong  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  charged  with  the  message  of 
salvation   to  all  who  would  listen  and  believe.    He  preached 
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nothing  but  ^<  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified;^'  and  neither  dd 
they ;  and  the  faith  ^rhich  attends  the  word  of  their  testimony^ 
b(^w  foolish  and  fanatical  soever  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
worldly  men^  proves  it  to  be  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom 
of  God  unto  salvation.  It  is  another  evidence  of  the  footisbness 
of  God  being  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  Grod  being 
stronger  than  men.  However  wonderful  it  may  be,  yet  such  is 
the  fact,  that  a  savage,  when  spoken  to  on  the  subject  of  his 
soul,  of  ^in,  and  of  the  Saviour,  has  his  attention  more  easily 
•omj^elled,  and  his  resistance  more  effectually  subdued,  than 
whe^  he  is  addressed  upon  any  other  subject  whether  of  moral 
or  economical  instruction.  And  this  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  Moravians  have  gone  to  work.  They  preached  the  pecu-^ 
liar  tenets  of  the  New  Testament  at  the  very  outset.    They 

fained  converts  through  that  Faith  which  cometh  by  hearing, 
'hese  converts  multiplied,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  have 
settled  around  them.  It  is  true  that  they  have  had  unexampled 
success  in*  the  business  df  civilking  their  disciples ;  but  it  has 
arisen  from  their  having  stood  lunger  on  the  vantage  ground  of 
the  previous  knowledge  of.  Christianity  )vith  wldch  they  had 
furnished  them,  than  any  other  missionaries ;  and  the  peace,  and 
order,  and  industry,  which,  are  represented  by  rash  and  superfi- 
dal  observers,  as  the  antecedents  of  the  business,  are,  in  fact^ 
80  many  consequents  flowing  out  of  the  mighty  influence 
which  attends  the  word  of  their  testimony. 

It  is  well  that  tlie  Moravians  have  risen  into  popular  admira- 
tion. .  This  will  surely  give  weight  to  their  own  testimony  about 
their  own  matters.  And  when  one  of  their  members  publishes 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the  United  Brethren  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  carry*  on  their  missions  among  the  Heathen, 
information  from  such  a  quarter  will  surely  be  looked  upon  as 
of  higher  authority  than  the  rapid  description  of  a  traveller. 
Now  such  a  treatise  has  been  published  by  Spangenberg ;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  preparatory  civilization  is  now  at- 
tempted by  their  missionaries,  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
business  for  many  years,  and  have  been  eminent  above  all 
others,  both  for  their  experience  and  their  success.  Wte  shall 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  as  being  completely  decisive  upon  this 
point. 

*  The  method  of  the  brethren  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ 

*  was  in  the  banning  of  their  attempts,  particularly  in  Green- 

*  land,  nearly  as  fqflows  : 

*  They  proved  to  the  heathen  that  there  is  a  God,  and  spoke 

*  to  them  of  hie  attributes  and  perfections.     In  the  next  place, 
'  they  spoke  upon  the  creation  ; — how  God  had  made  man  after 

*  his  own  image,,  which,  however,  was  soon  lost  by  the  fall. 
^  They  then  made  the  heathen  acquamted  with  the  laws  which 
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God  gaTe  by  his  servant  Moses.  Hence  they  proyed  to  them 
that  they  were  sinners^  and  had  deserved  temporal  ^nd  eternal 
punishnieDt.  And  from  this  tliey  drew  the  consequence,  that 
there  must  be  one  who  reconciled  them  to  God,  &c. 

'  This  method  of  teaching  they  continued  for  a  long  time, 
but  without  any  success,  for  the  heathen  became  tired  of  such 
discourses.  If  it  be  asked,  how  happened  it  that  the  brethren 
fidlupon  the  said  method,  I  must  confess  that  I  am  apprehen- 
Hve  I  was  mysdf  tlie  cause  of  it.  The  first  brethren  who 
were  destined  for  Greenland,  went  to  Copenhagen  by  way  of 
Halle,  where  I  at  that  time  lived.  They  tarried  a  few  days 
with  me,  and  conversed  with  me  relative  to  their  intentions. 
Upon  this,  I  gave  tliem  a  book  to  read,  (for  I  knew  no  better 
at  that  tinie,)  in  which  a  certain  divine  treated,  among  the  rest, 
of  the  method  to  convince  and  to  bring  the  heathen  to  Christ. 
The  good  man  had  probably  never  seen  an  heathen  in  all  bis 
life,  much  less  converted  any  ;  but  yet  he  imagined  he  could 

£ve  directions  how  to  set  about  it.     The  brethren  followed 
€«n,  but  without  success.  \ 

*  Meanwhile,  it  pleased  the  Lord  our  Saviour  to  give  the  con- 
jgfefp&m  at  Herrnhut  more  insight  into  the  word  of  atone- 
ment through  the  offering  of  Jesus.  Nor  were  the  brethren 
wanting  in  declaring  to  those  in  Greenland,  that  they  must 
preadi  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  meant  to  produce  any  blessing 
among  the  heathen.  Upon  this,  the  brethren  began  to  trans- 
late soine  parts  of  the  Gospel,  especially  what  relates  to  the 
suflbrings  and  death  of  Jesus,  and  read  that  to  the  heathen.. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  them  farther  on  that 
head.  Then  Goa  opened  their  hearts  that  ^ey  attended  to  the 
word,  and  it  proved  to  them  also  the  power  of  God.  They 
became  desirous  of  hearing  more  about  it,  and  the  fire  which 
bad  been  kindled  in  them  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  spread  farther 
and  farther.  And  thus  many  were  converted  to  God ;  since 
which  time  the  brethren  were  frequently  asked  by  the  heathen, 
why  they  did  not  preach  sooner  to  them  of  Jesus  ;  that  they 
bad  been  quite  tired  of  hearing  the  discourses  about  (jiod,  and 
the  two  first  parents,  &c. 

^  Above  thirty  years  ago,  ^ when  I  lived  in  North  America,  I 
sometimes  got  the  brethren  that  were  used  occasionally  in  the 
service  of  our  Lord  to  come  together,  in  order  that  I  might 
converse  with  them  about  their  laoours.  Johannes,  an  Indian 
of  the  Mahikander  nation,  who  had  formerly  been  a  very 
wicked  man,  but  was  now  thoroughly  converted,  and  was  our 
feUow  labourer  in  the  congregation  gathered  firom  among  the 
heathens  at  that  time  dwelling  in  Chekomekah,  happened  to 
be  just  then  on  a  visit  with  us,  and  also  came  to  pur  little  meet- 
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ing.  He  was  a  man  that  had  excellent  gifts,  was  a  bold  con- 
fessor of  what  he  knew  to  be  true,  and  understpod  the  German 
language  so  as  to  express  himself  with  sufficient  clearness.  As 
we  were  speaking  with  one  another  about  the  heathen,  be  said, 
among  other  things, — ^  Brethren,  I  have  been  an  heathen,  and 
am  grown  old  among  them  ;  I  know,  therefore,  very  well  hpw 
it  is  with  the  heathen.  A  preacher  came  once  to  us,  desiring 
to  instruct  us,  and  began  by  proving  to  us  that  there  was  a 
God.  On  which  we  said  to  him»  ^^  VVell,  and  dost  thou  think 
we  are  ignorant  of  that  ?  uow  go  again  whence  thou  earnest.'* 
Another  preacher  came  another  time  and  would  instruct  us, 
saying,  i  e  must  not  steal,  not  drink  too  much,  not  lie,  &C.*'*- 
We  answered  him,  ^^  Fool,  that  thou  art !  dost  thou  think  that 
we  do  not  know  that  ?  go  and  learn  it  first  thyself,  and  teach 
the  people  thou  belongest  to  not  to  do  these  tilings.  For  who 
are  greater  drunkards,  or  thieves,  or  liars,  than  thine  own  peo- 
ple r^  Thus  we  sent  him  away  also.  Some  time  after  this 
Christian  Henry,  one  of  the  brethren,  qame  to  me  into  my  hut, 
and  sat  down  by  me.  The  contents  of  his  discourse  to  me  were 
nearly  theise  :-r-I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  He  acquaints  thee  that  he  would  gladly 
save  thee^  and  rescue  thee  from  the  miserable  state  in  which 
thou  liest.  To  litis  end  he  became  a  man,  hatli  given  his  life 
for  manl^ind,  and  shed  hi^  bipod  for  them,  &e.  Upon  this  he 
lay.  dowa  upon  a  board  in  my  hut  and  fell  a-sleep,  being 
fatigued  with  his  journey.  I  thought  within  myself, — what 
miNPU^  pf  nian  is  this  ?  there  he  lies  and  sleeps  so  sweetly ;  I 
mi^ht  kyi  him  immediately,  and  throw  him  out  into  the  forest, 
who  i^ouldparefor  it  ?  but  he  is  unconcerned.  However,  1  could 
not  get  rid  of  his  words.:  they  continually  rccUrred  to  me ;  and 
though  I  went  to  sleep,  yet  I  dreamed  of  the  blood  which 
Christ  had  shed  for  us.  I  thought — this  is  very  strange,  and 
went  to  interpret  to  the  other  Indians,  the  words  vfhich  Chris- 
tian Henry  spake  farther  to  us.  Thus,  through  the^  grace  of 
God,  the. awakening  among  us  took  place.  I  teU  you>  there- 
fore, brethren,  preach  to  the  h^atlien  Christ  and  his  blood,  and 
bis  death,  if  ye  would  wish  to  produce  a  blessjng  among  them.' 
Such  >va8  the  exhortation  of  Johannes,  the  Mahikander,  to  us., 
^  But  the  brethren  were  already,  ^fore  that  time,  convinced  that 
Jesus  Christ  must  be  the  poarrow  aud^ubstanceof  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen^  even  a$  he  is  in  general  called, 
with  justice,  the  marrow  and  substance  of  the  whole  Bible. 
The  ground  of  this  position  is  contained  in  sect.  0,  imd  follow^ 
ing,  where  we  treated  of  the  Apostles'  labours  amoqg  the  Gen« 
tiles.  Nor  shall  we  do  amiss  if  we  follow  the  method  of  the 
Apostles,  who,  in  their  offiee,  were  under  th^  peculiar  leading 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  us.    Hence  what 
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*  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians — "  I  determined  not  to  know 

*  any  thins;  among  you  save  Jesus  Christy  and  him  crucified,^' — 
'  18  a  firmly  estabnshed  rule  for  us  in  preaching  to  the  heathen.* 
(Spangenberg^s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
Brethren  carry  on  their  missions  among  the  Heathens.  Section 
44,  45,  46.) 

Before  we  give  any  more  extracts  from  Spangenberg,  we  can- 
not help  remarking  on  the  eflScacy  of  the  simple  word  upon 
minds  totally  unfurnished  by  any  previous  discipline  whatever. 
This  is  something  more  than  matter  of  faith  ;  it  is  matter  of  ex- 

Eerience :  it  is  the  result  of  many  an  actual  experiment  upon 
uman  nature.  And  how  comes  it,  therefore,  that  philosophers 
of  the  day  are  so  often  found  to  flinch  from  their  favourite  evi- 
dence on  every  question  connected  with  the  truth  and  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  ?  The  efficacy  of  the  Bible  alone,  upon 
simple  and  unfurnished  minds,  is  a  fact ;  and  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  it  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  page  of  the  annals  of 
Mora? ianism.  The  worthy  men  of  this  denominatiop  have  long 
laboured  in  the  field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  Greenland  was 
one  scene  of  their  earliest  enterprises.  In  their  progress  thither, 
they  were  furnished  with  a  cloistered  speculation  on  the  likeliest 
mediod  of  obtaining  access  to  the  mind  of  a  savage  for  the  truths 
of  Christianity.  These  men  had  gone  out  of  Germany  without  any 
otbar  instruments  for  their  work  than  the  Word  of  God  in  thw 
hands,  and  a  believing  prayer  in  their  hearts.  But  the  author  of 
this  speculation  had  thought,  and  thought  profoundly  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  humble  brethren  bowed  for  once  ia  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,  when  his  synthetic  process  for  the  conterston  of 
savages  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  took  it  along  with 
th^n.  Thus  furnished,  they  entered  upon  the  field  of  exertion  ; 
and  never  was  human  nature  subjected  to  experiment  under  cir- 
cumstances more  favouraUe.  Never  did  it  come  in  &  more  sim- 
ple and  elementary  state  under  the  treatment  of  a  foreign  appli- 
cation. There  was  no  disturbing  cause  to  affect  the  result  of  mis 
interesting  trial ;  no  bias  of  education  to  embarrass  our  conclu- 
sions ;  no  mixture  of  any  previous  ingredient  to  warp  and  to 
dai^en  the  phenomena,  or  to  throw  a  disguise  over  that  clear  and 
decisive  principle  which  was  on  the  eve  of  emerging  from  them. 
The  radonahsine  process  of  the  divine  was  first  put  into  opeili- 
tion  and  it  failed.  Year  after  year  did  they  take  thdr  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  his  first  principles,  ^md  try  to  conduct  the  , 
Greenland^rs  wi^  them  along  the  pathway  which  he  had  con- 
structed for  leading  them  to  Christ.  The  Greenlanders  refused 
to  move  a  single  step,  and  with  as  great  obstinacy  as  the  librld 
of  matter  reni^ses  to  conform  ber  processes  to  the  fanciful  theo- 
ries of  men.  The  brethren,  disheartened  at  the  result  of  an  ope- 
ration so  fiitigufaig  and  so  fruitless,  resolved  to  vary  the  experi>i- 
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ment)  and  th^owing^  aside  all  their  preparatory  instructions^  they 
brought  the  word  of  the  testimony  directly  to  bear  upon  them. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  God,  wBo  knoweth  what  is  in 
man,  knoweth  also  the  kind  of  appUcation  thai  should  be  made 
to  man.  He  glori&ed  the  word  of  his  grace,  and  ga^e  it  efficacy. 
That  word  which  he  himself  commanded  to  be  preached  to  M 
nations,  to  the  barbarians  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  is  surely  the 
mighty  instrument  for  the  pulling  down  of  strong  holds ;  and  the 
Moravians  have  found  it  so.  The  Greenland  experiment  has 
furnished  them  with  a  principle  which  they  carry  along  with  them 
in  all  their  enterprisers'.  It  has  seldom  tailed  them  in  any  quarter 
of  the  globe  ;  and  they  can  now  atppeal  to  thousands  and  thou* 
sands  of  their  converts,  as  so  many  distinct  t^timonies  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  Bible. 

We  like  to  urge  the  case  of  the  Moravians,  for  we  think  that 
muph  may  be  made  of  it  in  the  way  of  teclaioning  that  unhallowed 
contempt  which  some  of  the  ablest,  ai^d  most  accon^lished  men 
in  this  country  have  expressed  for  a  righteous  cause.  The  truth 
is,  that  th^e  Moravians  have  of  late  become  the  objects  of  a 
sentimental  admij:ation,  and  that  too  to  men  whom  the  power  of 
Divine  gprace  has  not  yet  delivered  from  their  natural  enmity  tb 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Their  numerous  establishments,  and 
the  many  interesting  pictuies  of  pea#e,  and  order*  and  industry, 
which  they  have  reared  among  the  wilds  of  Heathenism,  have  at 
length  compelled  the  testimony  of  travellers.  It  is  delightful  to 
bie  told  of  the  neat  attire  and  cultivated  gardens  of  savages  ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  a  sprig  of  honeysuckle,  at  the 
cottage  door  of  a  Hottentot,  may  extort  some  admiring  and 
poetical  pfettiQess  from  a  charmed  spectator,  who  would  shrink 
offended  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel.  Now  they  aoe 
right  as  to  the  fact.  It  is  all  very  true  about  the  garden  and  the 
honeysuckle ;  but  they  are  most  egregiously  wrong  as  to  the  prin« 
•iple ;  and  when  they  talk  of  these  Moravians  as  the  most  ra- 
tional of  missionaries,  because  thev  furnish  their  converts  with 
the  arts  and  the  comforts  of  life,  before  they  ever  think  of  press- 
ing upon  them  the  mysteries  of  their  faith,  they  make  a  most 
fflaring  departure  from  the  truth,  and  that  too  &  the  &ce  of  in- 
formation And  testimony  afforded  by  the  very  men  whom  they 
profess  to  admire.  It  is  riot  true  {tiat  Moravians  are  distingui^hea 
nrom  other  missionaries  by  training  their  disciples  to  justice  and 
inorality,  and  labour,  in  tne  first  instance  ;  and  by  refrtuning  to 
exhort  to  fiaith  and  -self-abasement.  It  is  not  true,  nor  does  it 
consist  with  tb^  practice  of  thcr  Moravians,  that  i%  regard  to  sa- 
vtkgfSf  some  advance  towards  civilization  is  necessary  prepaip- 
tory  to  any  attempt  to  christianize  them.  This  attempt  is  made 
at  the  very  outset ;  and  should  they  meet  with  a  fellow  ereature 
in  the  lowest  state  of  UBCultivafion,  it  is  enough  for  them  ibat  be 
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19  a  man  \  do  they  wait  the  issue  of  any  preparation  whatever 
previously  to  laying  before  him  the  will  of  Gbu  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind  ?  The  degree  of  cultivation,  it  should  appear,  is  a 
thing  merely  accidental.  It  has  too  slender  an  influence  upon 
the  result  to  be  admitted  into  their  calcul^ions;  nor  does  it 
affect  the  operation  of  those  great  principles  which  are  concerned 
in  the  transition  of  a  human  soul  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvel- 
lous light  of  the  Gospel.  .  Why  lavish  all  your  admiration  upon 
the  sensible  effect,  while  ye  shrink  in  disgust  from  the  explana- 
tion <tf  the  principle  ?  Why,  ye  votaries  of  science,  whose  glory 
it  is  to  connect  phenomena  ^ith  their  causes,  why  do  you  act  so 
superficially  in  this  instance,  and  leave  with  the  fanatics,  whom 
you  despise,  all  the  credit  of  a  manly  and  unshrinking  philoso- 
phy ?  They  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  ^or  they  were  present  at 
every  step  of  the  process ;  and  the  most  striking  development  of 
the  natund  enmity  ever  witnessed,  is  to  be  seen  in  that  mixture 
of  contempt  and  incredulity,  and  wonder,  with  which  you  listen 
to  them.  One  might  be  amused  at  observijig  so  much  of  the 
pride  of  philosophy  comi>ined  with  so  glaring  a  dereliction  of  all 
its  principles ;  but  a  feeling  more  serious  is  "awakened  when  w^ 
think  of  tnat  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  prophecies  of  Habakkuk : 
^*  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise 
believe,  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  you:**' — ^^  Behold,  ye  de- 
spisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish !" 

Although  it  is  at  the  hazard  of  extending  t^is  article  to  a  dis-^ 
proportionate  length,  yet  we  feel  strongly  tempted  to  presefnt 
another  extract  from  Spangenberg.  It  tends  to  prove  ttiat  the 
work  of  dvilization  is  altogether  subsequent  to  tlie  work  of  con- 
version ;  and  that  the  attempts  of  the  United  Brethren  in  this 
way,  are  among  men  whom  they  had  previously  reclaimed  from 
Heath^iism,  by  that  peculiar  method  of  evangelizing  which  has 
been  already  insisted  on.  We  shall  make  no  other  qhange  in 
the  extract  than  to  throw  into  Italics  those  parts  of  it  whicbbear 
most  decisively  upon  tlie  argujnent  in  question. 

^  It  is  likewise  a  concern  of  the  brethren,  that  have  the  care  of 
^  the  heathen,  to  bring  those  that  are  converted  to  our  Saviour 
^  into  good  order  outwardly.  We  have  found  in  most  places 
^  where  brethren  dwell  among  the  Heathen,  that  the  latter  go  on 
^  without  much  care  or  thinking.    Were  they  with  suitable  cou- 

*  sideratioD  to  regulate  their  matters  duly,  to  take  care  and 
'  maaaee  what  Providence  gives  to  them,  they  would  not  so 

*  ofioi  M  driven  tp  the  utmost  distress.  But  instead  of  that, 
^  they  are  idle  when  they  should  labour,  and  when  they  have  any 
^  thing  to  e^t,  they  will  squander  it  in  an  extravagant  manner ; 
^  and  afterward  ihej  are  miserably  distressed  for  want  of  food, 
'  and  tormented  by  the  cares  of  this  life. 

^  But  when  they  are  baptised,  the  brethren  advise  diem  to  a 
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ledge,  a  discovery  of  power,  a  new  ki&d  of  enjoyment :  but  this 
goideu  age  is  gone  for  ever,  and 

nothing  can  hring'back  the  hoar 


Of  splendour  in  the  grass,  of  glory  in  the  flower/ 

Such  is  Ia/b, — a  gradual  receding  from  beatitude  to  ai>athy, 
which  nothing  can  re-quicken  or  illumine  but  the  genial  influ- 
ences of  nature,  cheering,  strengthening,  and  elevating  the 
mind  of  hex  votaries.  And  what  is  Death  ?  Hear  it  from  a 
meditation  on  the  demise  of  Mr.  Fox. 

*  A  power  is  passing  from  the  earth 

To  breathless  nature's  dread  abyss ; 

But  when  the  Mighty  pass  away. 

What  is  it  more  than  this. 

That  man,  xoho  isjrom  God  teniforih^ 

Doth  yet  again  to  God  return  ? 

Such  ebb  and  flow  must  ever  be, 

Then  wherefore  should  we  mourn  V  Foems,  Vol.  II-  p.  140. 

The  question  in  the  last  two  lines  needs  no  answer :  to  that  in 
<ho  four  preceding  ones  we  must  reply  distinctly  :^-^  It  is  ap- 
pointed to  men  once  to  die,  but  after  this  fAe  jui>aH£NT." 
I  Ueb.  ix.  ▼.  27. 

Intimations  of  sensibilities  and  opinions  thus  re&ned  and  re- 
condite, abound  in  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  former  Tolumes,  horn 
"wfiich  these  extracta  are  taken ;  but  in  the.  work  l^fore  ua»  Hfie 
-fitiit  of  long  labour,  experience,  ahd.meditatiQO,  .direoted  Jiy 
sovereign  genius,  and  executed  with  con5i^Bi%te  ^skilly  the 
principles  and  evidence  of  the  Author's  system  of  ethics,  are 
splendidly,  if  not  cleady' and  fully  unfolded,  TBt&ce  we  are 
taught,  that  communion  witb  those  forms  of  nkture'^ich  excite 
no  morbid  passion,  but  which  possess  inefikUe  scflbiities  to  the 
mind  of  man,  so  softens,  eoatrols,  and  exalts  his  feelings,,  ^af, 
— eyery  asperity  of  temper  being  softened  dowhihtp  t^quil^"' 
and  every  perverseness  of  reason  subdued  in^  witling 'o6edi< 
to  truth  ; — he,  whose  soul  is  thus  harmonised  witbin^itself} 
not  choose  but  seek  for  objects  of  kindred  love  in  naturds  reseiA- 
bling  his  own.  Meanwhile,  as  the  imagination  is  purified,  and 
*  the  aifections  are  enlarged,  the  understanding  is  progressively 
enlightened,  .and  the  subject  of  this  happy  change,  desuring  that 
which  is  good,  looks  for  it  every  where,  and  discovera  it  ia 
every  thing ;  till  aversion,  hatred,  contempt,  envy,  and  ^very 
malignant  or  disquieting  passion  cease  to  be  knowu^  except  by 
name ;  or  if  the  signs  of  them  are  .discovered  in  others,  they 
awaken  only  compassion,  while  nothing  can  abate  or  destroy  tl^ 
love  of  God,  of  Nature,  and  of  Man.  By  this  blissful  oonverse 
of  the  human  soul  with  '  the  soul  of  things,*  the  former  grows 
wiser  and  better  of  necessity,  while  it  spontaneously  surrenders 
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led  to  commutiion  with  nature  in  quest  of  knowledge  and  plea- 
sore,  which  stray  hand  in  hand  through  ^11  her  walks,  are  pre-* 
pared  to  meet  the  objects  of  their  desire  at  ^  all  times  and  every 
where:'  buthearts,  regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  allied  to 
milidB  thus  expanded,  are  alone  capable  of  exercisiog  all  tiie  ' 
energies,  and  cdT  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  the  human  soul  ia 
its  interoourse  with  the  visible  creation,  as  the  mirror  of  the 
power  and  perjfiirtions  of  Deity  ;  or,  rather,  as  ^<  the  hiding  of 
hiMtHnveVf^  tbe  veil  of  glorv  which  he  has  cast  round  the  thick 
darkness  wherdn  he  dwells  withdrawn  from  mortal  sight,  yet. 
makes  bis  presence  felt  wherever  there  is  motion,  breath,  or 
bwig. 

It  was  one  of- tbe  most  captivating  dreams  of  ancient  philoso- 
phy, one  of  its  infant  dreams,  for  the  earliest  idolatry  sprang  from 
this  soaroe, — that  there  was  a  living  Spirit  in  every  orb  of  the 
mnwenei  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth  itself,  were 
coBscioafl  beings,  acting  and  re-acting  ^ne  on  another  bv  their 
respective  influences.    Superstition  afterwards  multiplied  intei«^ 
ligenoes  through  the  minor  forms  of  nature,  and  turned  them  all 
into  divinities.    Hence  the  sympathetic  intercourse,  which  ex- 
alt^  nnderstandings   may  hold  with  animate  and  inanimate 
things,  as  the  eflects  of  one  great  cause,  was  debased  into  a  false 
religion,  in  which  the  devotees,  by  a  direct  inversion  of  what 
reason  would  teach  on  such  a  subject,'  worshipped  objects  infe- 
rior to  themselves',  creatures  of  God,  or  creatures  of  tiie  imagi-* 
nation.    Language  itself  in  its  origin, was  composed  of  pictures 
in  words ;  things  that  were  representing  things  that  mere  not ; 
and  men  spoke,  as  well  as  wrote,  in  hieroglyphics,  before  ab^ 
stract  terms  and  letters  were  invented.    Poetry  in  all  ages  has 
retained  the  figures  of  primitive  speech  as  its  most  graceful  and 
venerable  ornaments :  hence  its  professors  have  invariably  rea-» 
lized  the  dream  of  philosophy,  and  given  souls,  not  only  to  the  host 
<tf  heaven,  but  to  all  the  shapes  and  substances  on  earth.   Moun- 
tains, trees,  rivers,  elements,  &c.  are  personified,  apostrophized, 
and  OHide  both  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  hope,  fear,  love, 
^^g^>  revenge,  and  every  human  aiTection.    With  the  multi- 
tude of  poets  these  are  only  technical  modes  of  expression  em- 
ployed to  charm  or  astonish  their  readers  ;  but  with  Mr.  Words- 
worth, the  Author  of  the  extraordinary  volume  before  us,  they  are 
far  otherwise.  Commonplace  prosopopceiashe disdains  to  use ;  he 
has  a  poetical  mythology  of  his  own.  He  loves  nature  with  a  pas- 
sion amounting  almost  to  devotion ;  and  he  discovers  throughout 
ber  works  an  omnipresent  spirit,  which  so  nearly  resembles 
God  in  power  and  goodness,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  reverence  which  he  pays  to  it,  from  the  homage  due 
to  the  Supreme  alone.    In  proportion,  all  subordinate  identities 
and  p^ienomena,  whether  on  the  earth  or  in  the  sky,  excite  in  him 
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Joy  or  wonder,  corresponding  to  the  character  of  siinplicity  pi 
complexity,  beauty  or  sublimity,  inherent  in  them,  and  hokBngf 
mysterious  afiinity  with  congenial  qualities  in  the  Ftet's  owii^ 
soul.    Hence,  in  the  poems  formerly  published,  he  frequently 
divulged  sensations  of  rapture,  surprise,  or  admiration,  uniutd*^ 
•  ligible  to  Tiilgar  minds  ;  and  avowed  sympathies  too  profound  for^ 
utterance,  in  the  contemplation  of  every-day  objects,  whieh  dr^ 
dinary  eyes  pas's^  over  as  mere  matters  of  fact,  no  more  demand^ 
ing  attention  than  a  truism  requires  ^demonstration.    Cofot^ 
quendy,  such  passages  provoked  the  scorn  of  superficial  readersi 
ukl  even  Incurred  {he  heaviest  bensure  of  self-constituted  critic* 
in  the  highest  place,  solely  because  the  poet,  when  most  solemnly 
tduchefl,   either  awakened  ludicrous  associations,   or  failed  to 
present  his  peculiar  ideas  in  such  colours  as  to  excite  answmng 
emotions  ih  bosoms  unaccustomed  to  feel  and  vefiect  after  his 
manner.    Few  people  would  be  sentimentally  struck  by  the  un- 
expected appearance   <  of  a  host  of  dancing  daffodils*  on  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  ^  whose  sparkling  waves  danced  beside  them  ;* 
and  still  fewer  would  carry  away  the  image  and  treasure  it  up 
in  memory .  for   the  occasional  eixhilaration  of   thrir  private 
thoughts ;  yet  Mr.  Wordsworth,  after  fancifully  -describing  such 
a  merry  dance  of  flowers  and  sunbeams  on  the  waters^  says^ 

*  Oft  when  on  my  couch  I  lie, 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 
Thev  flash  upon  that  inward  eve, 

Wliich  is  the^  Miss  of  solitude. 
And  d^n  ny  heaH  with  pleasure  fills,  ^ 

'And  dances  with  the  daOKiils.'    ]|?oems»  yoI.JJ[.  p.  50. 

Perhaps  every  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
the  first  time  he  hears  the  cuckoo  in  spring,  is  vividly  reminded 
of  the  sports  of  his  boyhood,  by  a  sound  so  famiUarly  old,  thai 
he  never  remembers  fkot  to  have  heard  it  at  that  ^easou  of  the- 
year.  None,  however,  except  a  poet  of  the  most  curious  sensi- 
bility, "who  at  once  lives  along  the  line  of  past  existence  apd  can 
dwell  on  any  part  of  it  at  pleasure,  would  be  thrown  into  such  a 
trance,  at  the  call  of  the  cuckoo,  as  to  realize  ttte  sdenes  of  in- 
fancy with  raptures  like  the  following  : — 

'  I  can  listen  to  thee  yet ; 
^Can  lie  upon  the  plain. 
And  listen  till  I  do  Deget 
That  golden  time  again. 

^  O  blessed  bird !  the  earth  we  pace, 

Again  appoars  to  be 
An  unsubstantial  fiury  place. 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee.'    ^oems.  Vol.  II.  p.  59t< 
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Umen^  at  least  Id  imagination,  lore  the  light,  the  air,  the 
lam  and  the  quiet  of  the  bilk,  the  woods,  and  the  streama 
tirement,  incomparably  more  than  the  crowded  streets,  the 
ly  atmoflphere,  and  the  prison-like  walls  of  a  populous  city  ; 
he  must  haye  an  eye  purified  to  behold  inyisible  realities, 
surround  him  like  the  hoAes  and  chariots  of  fire  guarding 
>niiAet  and  his  servant, — Ad  an  ear  opened  to  receiye  in- 
le^  sounds,  like  the  roice  of  the  heaTens  when  they  are  tell- 
the  glory  of  God, — who,  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  looking 
■d  on  creation,  can  listen  to  ^  the  still  sad  music  of  hu*^ 

Ity/  and  perceive 

• 

'  A  presence  that  disturbs  him  with  the  joy 
>0f  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun^ 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  thin^.' 

Lyrical  Ballads,  &e.  Vol.  I.  p.  I9d« 

r.  Wordsworth  often  speaks  in  ecstatic  strains  of  the  plea- 
\  of  infancy.  If  we  rightly  understand  him,  he  conjectures 
the  soul  comes  immediately  from  a  world  of  pure- felicity, 
I  it  is  bom  into  this  troublous  scene  of  care,  and  vicissitude, 
ells  us,  that  <  our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting'  of  our 
iedent  stale  f  that 

*  Trafling  clouds  of  glory  we  do  come 
From  God  who  is  our  home.' 

*  Heaven  lies  aroimd  us  in  our  infancy  .**— 

the  shades  of  the  prison-house'  begin  to]  dose  on  the  ho'^ ; 
Foirf ^  travels  further  firom  this  '  east,'  yet  still  accompanied 
le  visioii  of  diminishing  splendour,  till  at  length  the  man 
siVes  it 


<  die  away 


Into  the  light  of  common  day!'  Poems^  YoLIL  p.  151. 

lis  brilliant  allegory,  (for  such  we  must  nej^d  it,)  is  em- 
!d  to  illustrate  the  mournful  truth,  that  looking  back  from 
lie  age  to  the  eai*liest  period  of  remenabrance,  we  find 

*  That  there  hath  passed  away  a  glory  from  the  earth,' 

the  time,  when  every  fresh  object  created  wonder  or  de- 
»  and  every  day's  experience  was  an  acquisition  of  know- 
a.  III.  N.  S.  C 
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'  The  ExcursioHy  it  appears,  is  only  ^  a  portiBn  of  a 
Poem/  and  belongs  to  the  second  part  of  a  long  and  labori* 
ous  work,  which  is  to  consist  of  three  parts.  This  flecUon 
is  published  first,  because  it  refers  ^  more  to  pamng^  ereiits, 
and  to  ah  existing  state  of  tiungs,  than  the  othlirs  were 
meant  to  do  ;*  nor  docs  it  *  depend  on  the  preceding'  semuch  as' 
to  injure  its  pai*ticular  interest.  The  whole  work  is  to  be' entitled 
"  The  Recluse,"  being  *  a  philosophical  Poem,  containing 
views  of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society  ;  and  having  for  its  princi* 
pal  Subject  the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  Poet  living  in  retire- 
ment.' We  are  further  informed,  that  the  Author  has  Written  a 
preparatory  piece,  which  is  ^  biographical,  and  conducts  the 
history  of  bis  mind  to  the  point,  when  he  was  emboldened  to  hope 
^  that  his  faculties  were  sutncieutly  matured  fbi*  entering  upon  the 
arduous  labour'  of  constructing  ^  a  literarg  work  that  might 
UveJ*  We  love  to  pry  curiously  into  the  secrets  of  a  human 
heart ;  and  since  no  living  Author  affords  such  familiar  and 
complete  apccss  to  his  heart  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  does,  we  re- 
joice in  every  opportunity  of  visiting  and  exploring  its  iuex- 
haustible  riches  of  thought,  imagery,  and  sentiment  How 
these  were  originally  discovered,  and  how  they  have  ^been  gra- 
dually accumulated,  we  are  desirous  of  knowing ;  and  it  is  ear- 
nestly to  be  wished)  by  all  his  admirers,  that  he  will  not  with- 
hold froni  them  so  re^onable  a  gratification,  as  this  introduc- 
tory poem  has  been  long  finished. 

The  preface  to  "  The  Excursion^'*  concludes  with  an  extract 
from  the  preceding  portion  of  the  Poem,  in  which  the  Author 
commences  his  plan,  and  invokes  celestial  aid. 


'  Urania,  I  shall  need 


hy    guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 

Descend  to  earth  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 

For  I  must  tread  or  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 

Deep— and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 

To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil* 

All  strengths-all  terror,  single  or  in  bands, 

That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 

Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 

Of  shouting  Angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones, 

I  pass  themi  unalarmed.    Not  Chaos,  not 

The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 

Nor  aught  ot  blinder  vacancy — scooped  out 

By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 

As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 

Into  our  Minds^  into  the  Mind  of  Man, 

My  haunts  and  the  main  region  of  my  Song.'  pp.  xi>  xji. 

Wc  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  discerns  throughout 
Kature  an  omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  sometime^  diffieult 
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isliogtiish  the  revereoGe  which  he  pays  to  it,  from  the  homage 
to  God  alone.  In  the  following  lines  we  do  not  clearly 
prdiead  who  is  '  the  prophetic  spirit/  and  who  ^  the  dread 
rear ;'  whether  they  are  two  or  one ; — a  creature  of  the  ima- 
litioDy  Of  the  Creator  himself;  or  whether  the  first  be  not  the 
.tare  of  imaginationy  and  the  second  the  Creator.  If  ^  the 
id  power'  means  not  God,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the 
hot  can  justify  the  languas^e  which  immediately  follows  that 
ise^  as  addressed  to  any  other  being. 

«  —Come  thou  prophetic  Spirit*  that  inspif'f  t 

The  human  Soul  of  universal  earthy 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 

A  metropolitan  Temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  Poets ;  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight;  tJiat  my  Song 

With  star-like  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine ; 

Shedding  benignant  influence, — and  secure. 

Itself,  from  all  malevolent  effect 

Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere !— -And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 

Contemplating ;  and  who,  and  what  he  was, 

The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 

This  Vision,— when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived ; — 

Be  not  this  labour  useless.    If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then,  dread  Power, 

Whose  gracious  uivour  is  the  prin^al  source 

Of  all  illumination,  may  my  Life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time. 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — nurse 

My  Heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughts 

Be  with  me  ;•— so  shall  thy  unfailin^love 

Guide,  and  supports  and  cheer  me  to  the  ^ud  ?'  pp.  xiii.  xiv. 

iothing  can  be  more  artless  than  the  narrative,  or  externally 
e  unpretending  than  the  characters  of  '  7%e  Excursion ;' 
would  any  thing  be  more  easy  (according  tp  the  fashionable 
;tice  of  reviewers)  than,  with  that  insidious  candour,  which 
\  the  truth  so  as  to  insinuate  a  lie,  and  secure  a  false  impres- 
,  to  detail  the  story,  and  exhibit  the  persons  in  such  a  manner 

0  cast  unmerited  ridicule  both  on  the  Author  and  on  his  sub- 

With  us,  however,  it  is  no  self-denial  to  forego  the  occa- 

1  of  attempting  to  shine  at  the  expense  of  genius  such  as  ]V|r« 
rdswortli's.  Selecting  men  of  low  estate,  and  incidents  of 
•y-day  occurrence,  he  throws  around  both  such  a  colouring 
nagination  as  to  exalt  them  far  above  the  stalking  heroes, 

monstrous  adventures  of  romance*    His  i)owers  are  pecu- 
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liar;  bis  descriptions^  bis  iis^ufes,  bis  similes,  and  his  reflec* 
tiOUSy  are  all  homogeneous  and  unique.  He  writes  almost  as  if 
he  had  never  read,  and  while  he  unperceivcdiy  avails  himself  of 
the  experience  and  wisdom  of  others,  he  seems  to  utter  only  his 
o.wn  observations  from.tiis  own  knowledge.  Corresponding  with 
this  originality  of  mind,  he  has  invented  a  style  more  intellectual 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  in  contradiction  to 
his  own  theory,  (See  the  Preface  to  Lyrical  Ballads,  &c.) 
as  different  from  the  most  energetic  language  of  ordinary 
minds  in  excitement,  as  the  strain  of  his  argument  is  elevated 
above  vulgar  reasoning.  Uenoe  this  poem  is  not*  more  distm«» 
guisbed  by  depth,  compass,  and  variety  of  speculation,  tlian  by 
exquisite  choice  of  ornament,  and  inimitably  appropriate  diction. 
The  poet  possesses  the  rare  felicity  of  seizmg  the  evanescent 
forms  of  thouglit,  at  any  moment  of  their  change,  and  fixing 
them  in  any  point  of  view,  in  phraseology  so  pmect,  that  the 
words  seem  rather  the  thou|;hts  themselves  inaae  palpable,  than 
the  symbols  of  thoughts.  No  difficulty  of  mastering  his  con« 
ceptions  exec  dbcourages  him  from  attempting  the  fdl  expres- 
sion of  them ;  he  rteolutely  faces  his  subject,  fastens  on  it^ 
wrestles  with  it,  and  never  quits  it  tUl  he  has  won  his  whole 

Eurpose.  This  may  be  the  true  secret  of  his  superiority ;  others, 
is  equals  perhs^  in  genius,  are  sooner  weary  of  labour,  or  im- 
Eatient  of  delay,  and  conten^  themselves  with  less  than  the 
ighest  attainable  reward ;  Mr.  Wordsworth  seems  always  to  do 
his  best ;  he  is  not  satisfied  with  conquering,  he  must  also 
triumph.  We  will  ofler  one  example  of  his  success  in  subduing> 
a  most  untractable  thought^  and  enriching  hiai^elf  with  ita 
spoils. 


*  I  have  seen 


A  curious  Child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear    - 
Tiie  convolutions  of  a  smooth*lippcd  Shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely ;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  niurmurings  from  within. 

\  Were  heard,-— sonorous  cadences !  whereby, 
To  his  belief,  the  Monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  Sea. 
Even  such  a  Shell  the  Universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  You  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things : 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power; 

>  And  central-peace,  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation^    He^e  you  staa4,  ^ 


*•  '^j 
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Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ;  * 
Pipos  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  wilL'   p.  191,  192. 

We  doubt  whether  any  other  living  writer  could  have  so 
gracefelly  presented  the  ilnage,  or  so  sublimely  applied  it  to 
^acidate  m  mysterious  sulject. 

In  love  there  is  a  certain  charm,  which  renders  alltlMn^ 
lovdy  io  the  eye  or  the  fancy  of  the  lover  :  the  beauty,  Which 
he  follows  with  fondness,  leaves  its  liglit  on  every  object  where 
it  has  shone. '  Some  such  ineffable  spell  Mr.  Wordsworth  pos- 
sesses; the  meanest  circumstance  he  raises  into  dignity;  to 
the  homdiest  features  he  communicates  grace;  whatever,  in 
*  Nature,  Man,  or  Society,*  was  indifferent  to  us  before, 
becomes  interesting  and  romantic,  when  it  comes  under  his  notice. 
He  says,  in  his  introduction. 


<  Beanty,-— a  livmg  Pretence  of  the  earth. 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  Forms, 
Whidi  craft  of  delicate  Spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth's  materials— waits  upon  my  steps  i 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 
An  hourly  neighbour.    Paradise,  and  groves 
Elysian,.  Fortunate  Fields — ^like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  Main»  why  should  they  be 
A  nistory  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  Man, 
\Vhen  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day/  p.  xli. 

Ndther  is  our  praise  extravagant,  nor  is  this  boasting  of  the 
Poet  self  delusion.  The  reader  who  b  not  affectecl  in  the 
manner  we  have  intimated,  will  be  but  very  slightly  affected 
by  the  tenderness,  the  tranquillity,  and  tlie  s^randcur  united, 
which  give  inexpressible  repose  amidst  animatiou,  to  the  scenes 
and  the  sentiments  of  this  poem. 

On  a  summer  forenoon,  the  Author  walk»  across  a  conunon 
to  a  ruined  cottage,  in  a  grove,  where  he  meets  an  ancient  friend, 
of  whom  he  gives  some  account.  Tliis  ])ersonage,  who  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  *'  The  Wanderer^  was  bora 
in  Scotland,  of  poorpareuts;  but  haviii<^  received  the  rudimcnt=i 
of  a  plain  education,  and  feeling  within  himself  tlic  motions  of 
a  mighty  Spirit,  that  would  not  let  htm  take  root  in  his  native 
mountain,  he  becomes  one  of  those  travelling  raorchant^— a  raca 
jiow  almost  rxtinct — who  wore  wont  to  carry  tlieir  shops  on  their 
back^^and  who  were  fauiilinrly  known  iit  the  nortli  of  Eujlond, 
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by  the  name  of  ^  Seotehinen/  These  itinerants  performed  their 
i^tated  rounds  as  regularly  as  the  seasons,  passing  from  village 
to  village,  and  calling  on  families,  whom  they  furnished  with 
drapery  and  other  small  wares  for  use  or  finery.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  experiments  in  modern  poetry,  to  make  a 
quondam  Pedlar  the  hero  of  *  a  literary  work,  that  might  live;* 
and  we  will  venture  to  saj^  it  has  been,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Our  readers  will  observe  with  what  ease  the  Poet 
lifts  him  above  his  mean  estate,  and  invests  him  with  that  moral 
and  intellectual  dignity,  which  is  not  hereditary  in  tlie  palaces 
of  Princes,  but  which  Nature,  or  rather  the  God  of  Nature, 
in  his  sovereign  bounty,  bestows  on  select  individuals,  few  in 
number,  remote  in  locality,  distant  in  time,  and  scattered  tlxrough^ 
every  rank  of  life. 

» 

*  From  his  sixth  year,  tlie  Boy  of  whom  I  speak,. 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  Hills ; 
But,  through  tlie  inclement  and  the  perilous  days , 
Of  long-continuing  winter,  he  repaired 
To  his  Step-father's  SchooJ,  that  stood  dlonc, 
Sole  Building  on  a  mountain's  dreary  edge, 
Far  from  the  sight  of  City  spire,  or  sound 
Of  Minster  clock!    From  that  bleak  Tenement 
He,  many  an  evening  to  his  distant  home 
In  solitude  returning,  saw  the  Hills 
Grow  larger  in  the  darkness,  all  alone 
Beheld  the  stars  come  out  above  his  bead/ 
And  travelled  through  the  wood,  witli  no  one  near 
To  whom  he  might  confess  the  things  he  saw. 
So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid. 
In  such  communion,  not  from  terror  free,  . 
While  yet  a  Child,  and  long  before  his  time. 
He  had  perceived  the  presence  and  the  poweif 
Of  greatnes»;  and  deep  feelings  had  impressed 
Great  objects  on  his  mind,  with  portraiture  ' 
And  colour  so  distincti  that  on  his  mind 
'Ihey  lay  like  substances,  and  almost  seemed 
To  haunt  the  bodily  sense.    He  had  received 
(Vigorous  in  native  genius  as  he  was) 
A  precious  gift;  for,  as  he  grew  in  years, 
With  these  nnpressions  would  he  still  compare 
All  his  remembrances,  thoughts,  shapes,  ^nd  forms ; 
And,  being  still  unsatisfied  witli  augnt 
Of  dimmer  character,  he.  thence  attaind 
An  active  power  to  fast^i  images 
Upon  his  brain;  and  on  their  pictured  lines 
Intensely  brooded,  even  till  they  acouired 
The  liveliness  of  dreams.    Nor  did  .he  fail. 
While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagerness 
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Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye  ^   -    * 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons;  bEought 
To  feed  'sudi  appetite :  nor  this  alo^e  .  • 

Appeased  his  yearning :-» in. the  after  day  .. 
Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn »      • 
And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  paked  crag;^ , 
He  sate^  and  even  in  their  .flsc'd  lineaments,  - 
Or  from  the  .power  of  a.  peculiar  eye,    . 
Or  by  creative  Feeling  oveAorne, 
Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppressed , 
Even  in  their  6x^  and  steady  lineaments 
He  traced  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind»    - 
ExpresBWD  ever  varying  !-^pp.  9,  IO9 11. 


.\gain : 


*  O  then  what  soul  was  his,  when,  on  the  top^ 

Of  the  high  mountains,  he  beheld  the  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light!   He  looked-^ 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liauid,  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  sladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touch *d, 

And  in  their  sileht  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle;  sensation,  soul,  and  ibrm 

All  melted  into  him;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life^ 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of'prayer  and  praise, 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him;  it  was  blessedness  and  love ! — pp.  13, 14. 

The  manner  in  which  a  being,  so  spiritualized  by  communion 
with  Nature,  profited  by  bis  connexion  with  the  world  of 
society,  is  thus  shewn.  ,, 

*  From  his  native  hills     . 
He  wandered  far ;  much  did  he  see  <of  Men, 
Their  manners,  their  enjo3rments,  and  pursuits. 
Their  pas8k>ns,  and  their  feelings ;  chiefly  those 
Essential  and  eternal  in  the  heart. 
Which,  mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements, 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods, 
A  lone  Enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields. 
Itinerant  in  this  labour,  he  had  passed 
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The  better  portion  of  his  time ;  and  there  • 

Sponianeously  had  his  aifections  thriven 
Upon  the  bounties  of  tlie  year,  and  felt 
The  liberty  of  Nature;  there  he  kept 
In  solitude  and^solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  bytl^e  cahres 
Of  ordinary  life ;,  unvexed,  unwarned 
By  partial  bondage.    In  hi&  stea^  course 
>Jo  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief. 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  it's  own 
•  His  heart  Jay  open ;  and,  by  Nature  tuned 

And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  svmpatliy  with  Man,  he  was  alive   ' 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went; 
m  And  all  that  was  endured ;  for  in  himselC 

Happy*  and  quiet  in  bis  cbearfohuess* 
He  had  no  painful  'pressure  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  aside  ftom  wretchedness 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  qffbrd  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  ho  saw  sufier.    Hence  i^  cajoip 
Tliat  in  our  best  exp^ieuce  he  was  i;ichp. 
At&d  in  tlic  wisdom  of  our  daily  life^ 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  various  rounds,^  ^ 

He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too ; 
The  History  of  many  Families ; 
How  they  had  prospered;  how  they  were  o'erth^owa 
By  passion  or  miscuance ;  or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan.'— rpp.  20,  21,  %%• 

tlaving  obtained  a  smaH  competence,  he  >vithdre^  from  the 
drudgery  of  business  ;  yet  still  in  the  summer  months,  be  loveci. 
to  baont  the  paths  which  he  fonnerly  trod^  and  journeyed  far^-— 
/c  H  isiting  the  scenes  tQ  memory  endeared. 

His  person  is  thus  picturesquely  delineated. 

*  Plain  his  garb 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  prepared 
For  sabb^tli  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  Man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark* 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait;  his  limb;i 
And  his  whole  figure  breathed  intelligence., 
Time  had  compre€sed  tli(^  fTeshness  ot,  bin  cheek 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye;  that  undc^  browr. 
Shaggy  and  grey  had  meanings  which  it  brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  which>  like  a  Being  made 
Of  many  Beings,  he.  had  wondrous  skill 
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To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to  come^ 
Homaoy  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave/ — p.  24« 

Contemplating  this  portraiture,  i^e  would  ask,  —  Was 
there  ever  sueh  a  man  formed  under  such  ctroumstances?  and 
Yre  have  na  hesitation  in  aaswering^-There  was  not  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  Wanderer  is  a  character  as  ideal  as  Homer's 
Achilles.  The  Poet  indeed  speaks  of  him  as  as  *  a' being  made 
tyf  many  beings;'  and  assuredly  he  is  one  made  of  two: — a 
man  of  toil,  endowed  with  the  seiisibilitjes,  and  made  wise 
by  the  experience,  ascribed  to  the  Wanderer,  with  the  learning 
and  refinement  of  the  Author,  a  man  of  leisure,  superadded: 
for  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself,  had  he  been  bom  in  the  same 
sphere,  and  passed  througli  the  same  probation,  could  never 
have  been  more  than  half  the  magnificent  and  venerable  ,^^ 
being,  which  his  fine  imagination  has  here  conbeiTed  and  ^k 
bodied  forth.  But  if  this  paragon  have  no  proUftjpe  in  ija- 
dividual  man,  it  has  perfect  ideal  existence,  and  therefore 
poetical  reality;  It  resembles  Nature  as  the  Belvidere  ApoUo, 
and  the  Venus  de  Medici  resemble  her,  bdng  defecHce  only 
in  ¥?aHting  the  defects  at  every  model  of  living  excellence.* 

With  tliis^  compamon  the  Author  proceeds  on  '  The  Ex- 
cursion ;'  and,  by  the  way,  the  Wanderer  rdates  the  history  of 
the  former  tenant  of  the  ruined  cotta^;«-one  instance  of 
that  stow  and  heart^eonsuming  misery  which  thousands  have 
suffered,  during  the  Jast  twenty  years  of  war,  aud^  in  many 
cases,  with  aggravated  horrors;  for  though  a  more  pathetic  tale 
than  this  before  us  was  never  told,  the  effect  is  produced  by 
innumerable  little  touches,  which  imperceptibly  work  up  the 
picture  to  the  consunmiatioik  of  wretchedness. 

The  pleasure  and  independence  of  vcalkinffj  were  perhaps 
never  more  worthily  celebrated  than  in  the  sukguin^  clause, 

<  The  Wealthy,  the  Luxurious,  by  the  stress 
Of  business  roused,  or  pleasure,  ere  theii'  time, 
.May  roll  in  chariots,  or  provoke  the  hoc^ 
Of  the  fleet  coursers  they  bestride,  to  raise, 
l^rom  earth  the  dust  of  morning,  riow  to  rise; 
And  They,  if  blessed  with  health  and  hearts  at  ease. 
Shall  lack  not  their  enjoyment : — ^but  how  faint 
Compared  with  ours !  who,  pacing  side  by  side, 
Could  with  an  eye  of  leisure  look  on  a)l 
That  we  beheld;  and  lend  the  listening, ^nse 
To  every  grateful  sound  of  earth  andT^^, 
Pausing  at  willj  our  spirits  braced,  ojlut  thbUghts 
Pleasant  as  roses  in  the  thickets  blowxi^^ 
And  pure  as  dew  bathing  their  crimion  le&Ves.-— p.  56. 

On  the  last  two  of  these  lines  we  may  remark,  that  some 
similes  have  only  an  abstract  affinity  to  the  things  with  which 
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they  may  be  combiocd.    These  are  rarely  ttsed  ty  secondary 
poets,  and  little  understood  by  careless  readers,  for  they  in- 
clude the  most  refined  and  spiritual  resemblances.     Th^y  may 
be  classed  mih  the  ideas  ol  the  Uind  concerning  olyects  of 
vision.: — tlms  one  ccMnpared  the  colour  of  scarlet  to  the  sound 
;of  a  trumpet ;  and  another  supposed .  the  splendour  of  the  sun 
.to     be    like    the    intense    smoothness   of  a  eonvex  mirror* 
To  feel  the  propriety  of  these  carious  conceptions,  tve  must 
imagine, — \That  indeed  we  can  vory  imperfectly  imagif|e,—:tl|i? 
*  exquisite  sen^e  of  hearing  and  delicacy  of  touch,:  yvbich  afapost 
coippepsate  thcr loss  of  sight  to  persons  horn  bUiMi/..Gte muf^t 
rhave  a  dull  spirit,  who,  on  these  things  being  p^intfll  out, 
.cannot  perceive  their  correspondenx5e;hut  to  4UaeQ.Kar  .tbi^W  i» 
one  of  ithq  transcendent  prerogatives  of  genius.:;'  j 

In ^  the '.adjacent  glen  the.>  Wanderer  ill troduce$  the  JPoet 
.to  another 4)erspnage,  who  is  designated; 5  T/u^  SQlii9ry*\.  H,e 
'  also ;  is  a  North  Briton,  •  and  had  been  engaged  iu  :tbe  Christian 
ministry ;.  but  having  lost  an  amiable  wife,  and  both  ^S  childroDy 
he^  bepame  ^.  prey  to  melancholy,  from  «?hich  be  .was  rous^ 
Into  a  temporary  frenzy  of  political  zeal  for  the  rights  of  ^Wf 
by  the  3ho<[;k  pf.ihe  French  Revolution.  Discovering  his 
error  in  the  disappointment  of  his.  hopes,  he .  renouuced  his 
$aci:ed  function,  and  with  it  his  faith :  and^  after  sueeking  jre^t 
but  finding  none,  either  at  home.  Off  abroad,  he  has  abandoned 
himself  to  .misanthropy,  and  scepticism,  aJii4»liy€6  in  dnUen 
retiremeotifrpmthe  world,,  with  a  single  &miLy,'eonsia!ljuigof  four 
.  pefsons,  th^  sole  inhabitants  of  a  secluded; vaUey. ..  l^tis  unhappy 
mortal  teUs  bis  own  distressing  tale,',  and  igilres  bitter  vent 
to  bis  despondency:  the  Wanderer  reproves  thatidespondency, 
and  holda  '^ut  to  him  motives  and  means  of  felicity.  ;  Here 
the.  Author;  has  put  forth  all  his  strength,  and  it  was  .to  this 
conversation  especially,  that  we .  alluderf  in  the  j)reamble  to 
this  article.  /1%e  ScepUg  twice  a^Us  .  questions ,  concerning 
the  way  of  ,S^tvation  revealed  in  the  Sqriptures,'ana  in  neither 
ease  does  .he  receive  a  direct  answer.  D^cribing  his  unap- 
peasable anguish  of  spu'it  Vlivring  a  voyage  to  America,  lie 
says,  •  ■     •         '.      .  .    ••.   v". 

• 

*  within  the  cabin  stood    ' 
That  Volume — as  a  compass  for  the  §oul— * 
Revered  amoDff  the  Nations.    I  implot-ed 
Its  ffuidance ;  but  the  infhllible  support 
Of  Siith  was  wanting.  .  Tell  me,  why  refused 
To  One  by  storms  annoyed  and  adverse  winds, 
Perplexed  with  currents,  of  his  weakness  sick, 
Of  vain  endeavours  tired,  and  by  his  own, 
And.  by  his  Nature's  ignorance,  dibmaycd.— p.  134. 
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AnoUior  time,  'Jd  rueful  tone,  witli  some  impatience  in  bis 
mifit,'  lie  deewods, 


'  shall  the  groming  Spirit  cast  her  ioadi 


■  At  the  Redeemer's  &et^ 
The  sum  of  all  the  prodigality  bf"  eloquent  ar^pments, 
poured  forth  by  the  Wandprer,  in  reply  to  the  Solitary,  com- 
nreJiending  reproof,  instruction,  and  exhortation,  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  prescription  of  air  and  exercise,  and  the 
contemplation  of  nature,  wlieretiy  health  of  body  and  peace  of 
mind  m#y  be  restored!  If  the .(latient  were  a  mere  hypochon- 
dritc,  deroured  by  spleen,  or  oTerwhdmcd  with  temporal  calamity, 
this  nd^ce  mi^ht  perh;^  be  sufRcient ;  but  a  "  wounded 
spirit,"  a  guilty  conscience,  "  aneTil  heart  of  unbelief,"  cannot 
be  healed  by  the  breeKes,  purified  by  the  streams,  or  rege-  J|k 
nentted  by  the  Ught  of  the  mornihg.  Our  limits  absolutely  ^B 
preclude  us  from  ciitering  upini  a^T  analysis  of  tiiis  most 
animated  divisioit  oT  lite  poem,  ^vtiich  wants  nothing  but  an 
booest  expositiop'of  the  Cliriatiun  /aUk,  in  addition  to  ac- 
counts of  *  the  -JewUh,  Pergian,  Babylonian,  Chaldean, 
end  GrecUtn  modei  of  belief,'  to  constitute  it  the  most  perfect 
strain  of  nxlral  poetry  ia,  the.  linglish,  or  perhaps  m  any 
language.  But  ivintiDg  this  "one  tiiing,''-^nis  "  one  thing 
needful,"— all  ^eglbfiSs  of  philosophy,  though  displayed  witli 
unparalleled  splenwnd'j' vanish-like  a  norid  sunset,  leaving  the 
forlorn  and  aiseMJMl{tto  sintict^ -watadering  in  darkness,  and 
MtUl  crying,— '"'VriiM  shall!  dd  to  be/saved  ?" 

The  folio wiHg-'BeW^tlbn'  of  the  edittrasted  griefe  of  the 
6DUtar3rimd  iis  "flf^fij^  Oi\.the;'si(d4^;Ioss  of  their  children, 
may  (fad(^^,,^^l(^y, '  ai»3  ^efyflfijlfeure 

*  CaHH'U  wi^'M  Labewhtai'rathleH  Winds 

BI(«r-*««^,fa^itating«arih  and  rity,  ■ 
'  ThtJ"Mot)feh'  ■kaVr  KmaiUecl;  aft  if 'in  her, 

Who,  to  the'  lafrest  region'  of  'tte  sou). 

Had  been' erii#hile  utasetdba '  tad  disturbed, 
'  "fKis-iecoffd  Visiteifidn'liad  Ub  power 

.To  pliaj^^.hut  or)W  to  biifd  up  and  seal ; 

An'd'to-  establish' tlia'nVfuln'esa  of  heart 
.         -    In  Hcaixfen's  ddenaiqatlons,  ever  just. 

The'  eminence  «n  vrhich  her-  spirit  stood, 

Mine  was  unable  to  attain.  >  Intmeose 

The  space- that  aevared   us  I    But,  as  the   siglit 

Communicates  witbheaTcu's  etherial  orbs 

lucolculably.diatant;  so,  Ifelt 

Tbit  coosdlation  may  desCeod  frop  far ; 

(And  that  is  intercourses  and  union,  too,) 

while,  overcome  with  speechlew  gratiiu<lo,     . 

And  with  a  holier  love  inspired,  I  looked 
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On  h^r — rtt  once  superior  to  my  woef" 

i^nd  Partner  of  my  Joss.— O  heavy  change  1 

DnnnesA  o'er  thU  clear  Luminary  crept 

Insensibly ; — ^th^  immortal  and  divine 

Yielded  to  mortal  reflux ;  her  pure  Glory, 

A^  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 

Wretched  Anibition  drops  astounded,  fell 

Into  a  gulph  obscure  of  silent  grief. 

And  keen  heart-angnish— of  itself  ashamed , 

Yet '  obstinately  cherishing  itselif; 

And«  so  consumed.  She  melted  from  my  arms; 

And  lefl  me»  on  this  earth,  disconsohoe. 

^  What  followed  cannot  be  reviewed  in  thougnt ; 
3luch  less,  retraced  iR  words.    If  She  of  life 
Blameless;  so  intimate  with  love  and  joy. 
And  all  the  tender  motions  of  the  Soul, 
Had  been  8up|ilanted»  oould  I  hope  to  stand? 
Infirm,  depenaant,  and  now  destitute! 
1  called  on  dreams  and  visions,  to  disclose 
That  which  is  veiled  from  lining  thought;  conjured 
Eternity,  as  men  constrain  a  Ghost 
To  appear  and  answer ;  to  the  Grave  I  spake 
Imploringly;— looked  n[>,  and  asked  the  Heavens 
'If  Angels  t^versed  their  cerulean  floors. 
If  fixed  or  wandering  Star  could  tidings  yield 
Of  the  de^Murted  Spirit— »what  Abode 
It  occupies?— what  consciousness  retains 
Of  former  loves  and  interests*    Then  my  Soid 
Turned  inward, — to  examine  of  wfiat  Muff 
Timers  fetters  are  composed;  and  Lilb  was  put 
To  inquisition,  long  and  profitless! 
By  pain  of*  heart— now  checked— and  now'  impe1Idd«-» 
The  intellectual  Power,  through  wordt  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on,  a  dim  and  perilous  way  \ 
And  from  those  tramnorts,  and  tliM€  (oils  abstruie,   , 
Seme  trace  am  I  enabled  to  retain 
Of  time,  else  lost;— existing  unto  me 
Only  by  records  in  myself  not  found.'— pp.  I25|  126,  f^. 

The  origin  of  Grecian  fables  is  thus  elegantly  innagined. 

'  In  that  fair  Clime,  the  lonely  Herdsman,  stretched 

On  the  sofl  grass  tlirougb  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  Killed  his  indecent  repose: 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he 
When  his  cmn  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  far  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  Fancy  fetclied. 
Even  from  the  biasing  Chariot  of  the  Sun, 
A  beardless  Youth,  who  touched  a  golden  .lute. 
And  filled  the  illuiuined  groves  with  ravishmeut* 
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The  nightly  Hunter^  lifting  up  his  eyes 

Towards-  the  crescent  Moon,  with  grateful  heart 

Called  on  the  lovely  wanderer  who  bestowed 

Tliat  timely  light,  to  share  his  joyous  sport: 

And  hence,  a  beaming  Goddess'  with  her  Nymphs, 

Across  the  lawn  and  through  the  darksome  grove, 

(Not  unaccompanied  with  tuneful  notes 

By  echo   multiplied  from   rock  or  cave) 

Swept  in  tiie  storm  of  chase,  as  Moon  and  Stars 

Glance  rapidly  along  the  clouded  heavens. 

When  winds  are  blowing  strong.     T^e  Traveller  slaked 

His  thirst  6rom   Rill  or  gushing  Fount,  and  thanked 

The  Naiad^^-^Sunbeamsy  upon  distant  Hills 

Gliding  apace,  with  Shadows  in  their  train, 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 

Into  fleet  Oreads  sporting  visibly. 

The  Zephyrs,  fanning  as  they  passed,  their  wings, 

Lacked  not,  for  Love,  fair  Objects,  whom  they  wooed 

With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  Boughs  grotesque. 

Stripped  of  their  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age. 

From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  peeping  forth 

In  the  low  vale,  or  on  steep  mountain  side ; 

An^ly  sometimes,  intermixed  with  stirring  horns 

Of  the  live  Qeer,  or  Goat'.i  depending  beard ; 

These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 

Of  gamesome  Deities!  or  Pan  himself, 

The  simple  Shepherds  awe-inspiring  God/ — ^pp.  179,  180. 

The  Poet  and  his  two  companions  afterwards  visit  a 
'  Church  .Yard  among .  the  mountains,^  where  meeting  with 
^  the  Pastor,*  he,  at  their  jrequest,  records  tlie  names  and  worth 
of  ^several  persoi^t,  who  lie  buried  there.  These  'short  and 
siinple  annals  of  the  poor,' — short  in  detail,  and  simple  in 
occurrence,: — are  rendered  exceedingly  attractive,  as  well  as 
dignified,  by  the  rich  and  harmonious  style  in  which  they 
ar^  told ;  and  by  many  reitders  they  will  undoubtedly  be  deemed 
the  most  delightful  portions  of  the  work.  We  must  be  sparing 
of  quotatiod.  The  subsequent  remarks  on  contemplating  the 
epitaphs  in  a  Church  yard,  though  sufficiently  obvious,  may 
claim  the  merit  of  novelty. 

»  ,        *  I,  for  my  part, 

Though  with  the  silence  pleased  which  here  prevails^ 
Among  those  fair  recitals  also  range  v 

Soothed  by  the  natural   spirit  which  they  breathe. 
Andy  in  the  centre  of  a  world  whose  soil 
Is  rank  with  all  unkindness,  compassed  round 
With  soch  Memorials,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
Hiat 'twas  no  momentary  happiness 
T^o  hav9  ow  enclosure  where  the  voice  that  speaks 
In  envy  or  detraction  is  not  heard; 
Vol.  Ill,  N.  8.  D 
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Wlucli  malice  may  lurt  enter:  where  the  traed 
Of  evil  inclinations  are  unktibwn; 
Where  love  and  pity  tenderfy  unite    , 
With  resignation ;  and  no  jarring  tone 
Intrudes,  the  peaceful  concert  to  disturb 
Of  amity  and  gratitude.'— pp.  27S,  279* 

We  will  not  girc  titteranco  to  a  very  harsh  suspicion,  whidi 

almost   inevitably  obtrudes  itself,    while   we  are  considering 

the   uniform  language  of  panegyric,    whicb  tonab-stones  are 

'  taught  to  speak  ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  world  of 

the  living  resembled   the    world  of  the  dead,  m    piety  and 

'  Tirtue,  this  ttartb  would  only  be  a  nursery  for  heat^n. 

A  termagant  Woman,   of  masculine   intellect,   but   i^ordid 
tiews,  is  thus  represented  in  her  last  hours. 

<  A  sudden  illness  seized  her  in  the  strength 
Of  life's  autuiimal  season. — Shall  I  tell 
How  on    her  bed  of  death  the  Matron  lay. 
To  Providence  stifoniissive,  so  she  thought] 
But  fretted,  vexed,   and  wrought  upon— almost 
^o  anger,  by  Xhe  malady,  that  gripe4 
Her  prostrate  frame  M'itfi  unrelaxing  powei^ 
'  As  the  ftrce  Eagle  fastens  on  the  I^mb. 
She  prayed,  she  moancd^her  Husband^s  Sister  watched 
Her  dreary  pillow,  waited  on  her  needs;       , 
^  And  yet  the  very  sound  of  that  kind  foot 

W^as  anguish  to  her  ears ! — "  And  must  she  rule,** 
This  was  the  dying  Woman  heard  to  say 
In  bitterness,  **  and  must  she  rule  and  reign, 
**  Sol^^^stress  of  this  house,  when  I  am  gone? 
^  Sit  by  my  fire — possess '  what  I  possessed — 
"  Tend  what  I  tended— calling  it  ner  own!" 
Enough ; — I  fear,  too  much. — Of  nobler  feeling 
Take  this  examplew-— One  autumnal  evening* 
While  she  was  yet  in  prime  of  health  am  strengthj^. 
•  I  well  remember,  while  I  passed  h^  door. 
Musing  with  loitering  step,  and  upward  cyo 
Turned  •towVds  the  planet  Jupiter,  that  hung 
f  Above  the  centre  of  the  Vale,  a  voice 

Eoused  me,  her  voice ;  it  said,  «*  That  glorious  Star 

*^  In  its  untroubled  element  will  shine 

"  As  now  it  shines,  \vhen  we  are  laid  in  earth 

"  And  safe  from  all  our  sorrows." — She  ia  saib. 

And  her  uncharitable  acts  I  trust. 

And  harsh  unkindnesses,  are  all  forgiven;. 

Though,  in  this  Vale,  remembered  with  deep  awe  V 

pp:  283,  284,  285. 

The  tale  of  poor  "  JSffeat,"  will  not  yield  in  tender  or  tragic 
uiek'&ji  to  wj  one  qC  tbe  uiuumei^k  stories    oi  seiluttiou 


ind  desertion^  ^hich  a&otrad  In  prose  and  rhjrme.    Wd  can  only 
leleet  one  beautiful  inddetit^  trhich  reHds  a^  if  it  were  a  real  onc« 

*  — Beside  the  Cottage  in  which   Elleft  dwelt 
Stands  a  tall  ash-tri^;  to  whosc^  topmost  twi^ 
A  Thru«h  resorts,  aud  tniiiially  chaunts. 
At  moril  and  evening  from  that  naked  perch^ 
While  'all  the  undergrove  is  thick  witli^  leaves^ 
A  time-beguiling  ditty,  for  deligl?t 
Of  his  fond  partner,  silent  in  the  nest. 
— *<  Ah  why,*'  said  Ellen,  sighing-  to  hersetf', 
*<  Why  do  net  words^  and  kiss,  aad  solemn  pledge  ;| 
«  '*  And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman*s  breast, 
<*  And  reasett  that  ia  Man  is  wise  and  good, 
*<  And  fear  of  hiia..  who  is  a  righteous  Judge^ 
<*  Why  do  not  these  prevail  for  hamao  life^    - 
**  To  keep  two  Hearts  together,  that  began 
'*  Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  acid  that  have  ne^ 
**  Of  tnutiitd  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 
'<  To  grant,  or  be  received,  while  that  poor  Bird, 
**  — O  come  and  hear  him!    Thou  who  hast  to  mt 
*'  Been  (aithless,  hear  him,  though  a  lowly  Creaturef 
**  One  cf  God's  simple  children  that  yet  know  not 
**  The  Universal  Parent,  how  he  sings 
**  As  if  he  washed  the  firmament  of  Keaven 
*<  Sliould  listen,  and  give  back  to  him  the  voice  i 

**  Of  his  triumphant  constancy  and  love; 
<<  The  proclamation  that  be  makes,  how  far 
*<  His  aarkness  doth  transcend  our  fickle  light  V\ 

Such  was  the  tender  passage,  not  by  4ne 
Bepeeled  without  loss  of  simple  phraae, 
Which  I  perused,  even  as  the  words  had  been 
Committed  by  forsaken  Ellen's  hand 
To  the  blank  margin  of  a  Valentine, 
Bedropped   with  tears.*— pp»  289,  290. 

The  Idstory  of  the  Priest,  Who  emija^rated  with  hisJ  family^ 
ike  a  band  of  gipsies,  from  Northumberland,  and  dwelt  in 
I  neighhouring  hamlet,  is  very  lively  and  striking.  After  a 
'estdenee  of  fwrty  years  at  the  rustic  parsonage,  they  all  went 
lowo  to  tlie  grave  in  half  of  that  number  of  months. 

*  Our  very  first  in  eminence  of  years. 
This  old  Man  stood,  the  Patriarch  6f  the  Vale ! 
And,  to  his  unmolested  mansion.  Death 
Had  never  come,  through  space  of  forty  years ; 
Sparing  both  bid  and  young  in  that  Abode. 
Suddenly  then  they~ disappeared  :^*not  twice 
Had  summer  scorched  the  fields,-— not  twice  had  fallen 
-On  those  high  Peaks,  the  first  autumnal  snow, — 
Before  the  greedy  visiting  was  closed 
And  the  long-privileged  Hdusie  left  empty— swept 
As  by  a  plague ;  yet  no  rapacious  plague 
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Had  been  among  theni;  all  wbb  gentle  deatby 

One  afler  one»  with  intervals  of  peace. 

-—A  bap|)y  consummation!  an  accord 

Sweety  perfect,-— to  be  wished  fori  save  that  here 

Was  something  which  to  mortal  sense  might  sound 

Like  harshhessy-^that  Uie  old  grey*headea  Sire> 

The  oldest,  he  was  taken  last, — survived 

When  the  meek  Partner  of  his  age,  his  Son* 

His  Daughter,  and  that  late  and  high-prized  gift,   - 

His  little  smiline  Grandchild,  were  no  more. 

'<  All  gone,  lul  vanished !'  he  deprived  and  bare, 
«  How  mil  he  face  the  remnant  of  his  life  ? 
^  What  will  become  of  him  ?*'  we  said,  and  mused 
In  sad  conjectures,  **  Shall  we  meet  faim  how 
'<  Haunting  with  rod  and  line  the  craggy  brooks  ? 
^'  Or  shall  we  overhear  him,  as  we  pass, 
**  Striving  to  entertain  the  lonely  hours 
<<  With  music?"  (for  he  had  not  ceased  to  touch 
The  harp  or  viol  which  himself  had  framed, 
'  For  their  sweet  purposes,  with  perfect  skill.) 
**  What  titles  will  he  keep?  will  he  remain  . 
^<  Musician,  Gardener,  Builder,  Mechanist, 
^  A  Planter,  and  a  rearer  from  the  Seed? 
**  A  Man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind 
«  EveiAo  the  last  !'*— — Such  was  he,  unsubdued.  ^ 
But  Heaven  was  gracious ;  yet  a,  little  while, 
And  this  Survivor,  with  his  cheerful  throns 
Of  open  schemes,  and  all  his  inward  hoard 
Of  unsunned  griefs,  too  many  and  too  keen, 
Was  overcome  by  unexpected  sleep, 
In  ^one  blest  moment.    Like  a  shadow  thrown 
SofUy  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud. 
Death  fell  upon  him,  while  reclined  he  lay 
!^or  noon-tide  solace  on   the  summer  grass. 
The  warm  lap  of  his  Mother  Earth :  and  so, 
Their  lenient  term  of  separation  past. 
That  Family  (whose  graves  you  there  behold) 
\      By  yet  a  higher  privilege*  once  more 

Vfere  gathered  to  each  other.'-^pp.  321,  322, 323. 

We  never,  met  with^a  more  gentle  image, of  Death -th) 
4\\e  passing  cloud :— -xior  with  a  more  peaceful  image  of  K 
than  in  the  *  Deaf  Man.' 

*  There,  beneath 
A  plain  blue  Stone,  a  gentle  Dalesman  l\es. 
Front  whom,  in  early  childhood,  was  withdrawn 
The  precious  gift  of  hearing.     He  grew  up 
From  year  to  year  in  loneliness  of  soul ; 
And  this  deep «  mountain  Valley  was  to  him 
^Soundless,  with  all  its  streams.    Hie  bird  of  dawn 
Did  never  rouse  this  Cottager  from  sleep 
With  startling  summons;  not  for  his  delight 


The  Tdmal  cuckoo  shouted;  not  ibr  him 

Munnured  the   labouring  bee.    When  stormy  winds 

Were  workmg  the  brosd  bc^om  of  the  lake 

Into  a  thousand  thousand  sparkling  waves, 

Rocking  the  trees,  or  driving  cloud  on  cloud 

Along  the  sharp  edge  oi  yon  lofly  crags, 

The  agitated  scene  before  his  eye 

Wias  sUent  as  a  picture :  evermore 

Ware  all  things  sil^it,  wheresoever  he  moved. 

Yet,  by  the  solace .  of  his  own  pure  thoughts 

Upheld,  he  duteously  pursued  tne  round 

Of  rural  labours ;  the  steep  mountain-side     ^ 

Ascended  with  his  staff  and  faithful  dog; 

The  plough  he  guided,  and  the  scythe  he  swayed; 

And  the  tipe  corn  before  his  siekle  fell 

Attong  the  jocund  reapers.    For  himself,  ^ 

All  vmtcfaful  and  industrious  as  he  was,  '   ^ 

He  wrought  not ;  neither  field  jior  flock  he  owned  : 

No  wish  for  wealth  had  place  within  his  mind; 

Nor  husband's  love,  nor  fatner's  hope  or  care.*  pp.  328^  92di 

f^e  lire  reluctantly  compelled  to  refrain  from  further  quo- 
ins here.  It  would  be  a  curious,  andnot  an  uniDstructive- 
isement  to  compare  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  Villagers  with  Mr. 
bbe's,  (particularly  in  the  Parish  Regist^^)  and  with  the 
which  Cowper  has  sketched  in  the  Task.  Crabbe  gives 
life  with  all  its  meanness  and  misery;  Cowper  paints  it 
I  sprightly  freedom  as  the  familiar' $4end  of  the  Poor; 
rdsworth  casts  over  it  a  pensive  *  hue  of'  thought,  that 
ms  its  asperities,  and  heightens  its  charms,  without  (U- 
ishing  its  verisimilitude. 

rom  the  Church  Yard  the  Pedestrians  accompany  the 
tor  to  his  home.  Much  conversation  is  held  by  the  wsty 
ibe  consequences  of  manufactures  being  spread  over  the 
of  the  country,  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  dis- 
8  or  towns.  This  subject  of  course  elicits  many  melan- 
y,  and  some  noble  trutlis  from  the  golden  lips  of  the 
sderer.  The  Pastor's  family  are  depicted  in  such  capti-' 
sg  colours,  that,  as  we-  cannot  give  the  groupe  at  full 
lb,  we  shall  leave  them  to  the  reader^  imagination,  till 
aMi  see  them  tn  the  book  itself.  After  being  hospitably 
rttined  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  Poet's  party  in  tlie 
ling,  accompany  the  Pastor's  family,  in  an  excursion  on  the 
.  On  their'  return  after  sunset,  standing  on  an  elevated 
,  a  vision  of  glory  opens  around  them,  which  is  thus  described^ 

*  Already  had  the  sun. 
Sinking  w^h  less  than  ordinary  state. 
Attained  nis  western  bound ;  but  rays  of  ligbt-r- 
Now  suddenly  diverging  from  the  orb 
Retired  behind  the  mountain  tops  or  veiled 
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By  the  dense  air— rshot  upwards  to  xyte  crofni 
Of  the  blue  firmaiTjent-rr*aloft — and  wide: 
And   niuhitudes  of  Jittlc  floating  clouds,  _    ^    . 

pierced  through  their  thin  ctheiial  mouldy  ere  we| 
V/ho  saw,  of  change  were  conscious,  had  bc^!pf> 
Vivid  as  fire— clouds  separately  poized» 
.Innumerable  multitude  of  Forms 
(scattered  through  half  the  circle  of  the  slcy ; 
And  giving  bapk,  and  shedding  each  on  eacn** 
\Vith  prodigal   comnmniou,   the  bright  hues 
W^ich  from   the  unapparent  Foupt  of  glory . 
They  had  imbibed^  and  ceased  pot  to  receive. 
That  which   the  hes^v^ns  displayed,  the  liauid  deep 
Repented;  but  with  pnity  SMblimer  pp.  418,  414. 

Amid  this  solemn  and  ms^gnificent  scene,  which  seems  to  ope^ 
the  heavens  above  and  ai^und  them,  the  pious  Pastor  breaks  f(utl| 
Hito  spontaneous  prayer,  We  must  cpnclude  our  extracts  wit(| 
tlico  peuing. 

*  Eternal  Spirit !  universal  God  ! 
Power  inaccessible  to  human  thought 
Save  by  d^rees  and  steps  which  Thou  hast  deig(xe4 
To  furnish ;  fbr  this  Image  of  Thyself, 
To  the   infirmity  of  mortal  sense 
Vouchsafed;  this  local,  transitory  type 
Of  thy  paternal  splendors,  and  the   pomp 
Of  Uiose  M'ho  fill   thy  courts  in  highest  neaven^ 
Tlic  radiant  Cherubim; — accept   the  thairka 
AVhich  w<?,  thy  humble  Creatures,  here  convened^ 
Prcsuu4e  to  offer ;  we,  who  from    the  breast 
Of  the  frail  earth,  pennitted  to  behold 
The  faint  reflections  only  cf  thy  face,       -^ 
Are  yet  exalted,  ftnd  in   Soi|l  adore  \ 
Such  as  tlicy  are   who  in  thy  presence  stand 
Unsullied,  incorruptible,  and  drink.  ^    ^ 

Imperishable  majp«ty  streatned  forth  " 

Troni  thy  empyreal  Throne,  the  elect  of  .KartH 
5^hali  be — divested  at  the  appointed  hour 
Of  all  dishonour — cleansed  from  n^ortal  stain. 
— Acconiplish, ,  then,  their  number;  and  conclude 
Time's  weary  course  i    Or^  if  by  thy  decree 
The  consumijjatioQ   th^^r'vrill  come  by.  stealth 
Be  yet  far  dj^tiint,  let  thy  Word  prevail. 
Oh  !   let  thy  Word  prevail,  tp  take  away 
The  sting  of  human  na|,urt;-    Spread  the  Uw, 
As  it  is  written  '\\\   thy  holy  book,  \ 

Throughout  all  Lands;  let  every  nation  hear  j. 

The  high  behest,   and  every  heart  obey ; 
Both  for  the  love   of  purity,  and  hqp^ 


\Vhich  it  affor49|  to  such    as  dp  thy  wil) 

And  persevere  hi  good,   that  they  shall  rise, 

^o  have  a  nearer  view  of  Thee,  in  beaYei|/  pp.  445,  41Q, 
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The  company  afterwards  proceed  to  the ;  parsona^ ;  the 
Solitary  takes  leave  at  the  door;  the  Poet  and  the  Wanderer 
remain  for  the  night.  Thus  ^  the  Ejccursion'  is  nof  finished ;  and 
the  Author  g^ves  ns  ground  to  hope  for  a  sequel;  but  whethec 
that  sequel  is  to  be  the  third  part  of  the  whole  Poem,  or  a 
second  part  iif  this  second  part,  is  not  quite  obvious.  At 
any  rate  we  have  to  expect  two  further  portions  of  "  The 
JReclme  ;'*  and  that  they  will  equal  this  specimen  is  as  much 
as  we  dare  hope,  while  we  cannot  doubt  it.  Life,  however, 
is  short,  and  ttie  Author  may  not  live  to  accomplish  his' 
Cask. — Life  is  short,  and  many  wlio  read  this  volume  may 
never  see  another.  Mr.  Wordsworth  did  not  miscalculate  his 
powers,  when  he  began  to  compose  "  this  *  literary  work  ;'— 
It  will  live. — It  has  increaf^sd  the  interest  wliich  wc  always 
fett  in  the  life  and ^  well  being  of  the  Author,  and  the  hope 
•f  seeing  the  consummation  of  the  plan  is  (^mong  our  most 
pleasing  anticipations. 

Art.  III.  An  Essay  en  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Ifimniiy ;  with 
Observations  on  the  Rules  for  the  Detection  of  Pretenders  to 
Madness.  By  George  Nesse  Hill,  Medical  Surgeon,  and  Surgeoa 
to  the  Benevolent  Institution,  for  the  Delivery  of  Poor  Married 
Women,  in  Chester.  8vo.  pp.  4*46.  price  12«.  Lpngman,  and  Co« 
1814. 

TNSxlNITY  is  a  subject  of  dreadful  interest  There  isi 
a  meiancholy  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  mental  maladie$^ 
to  the  description  of  which,  language  is  inadeqimte.  Mera 
bodily  ailments,  even  of  the  most  afflictive  kind,  are  susceptible 
of  much  mitigation  by  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  or  the  kindr 
ness  oi  relatives ;  but  with  madness,  who  can  sympathi'ii.e  ?  It 
is  not  merely  the.  sufferings,  it  is  tlie  actual  loss,  for  the  time 
being,  of  our  friend,  that  in  this  case  we  deplore.  The  manly 
and.  conscious  mind;  is  sunk  down  to  the  feebleness  and  imbe- 
eility  of  childhood.  That  countenance  in  which  we  once  de- 
lighted to  trace  the  turns  of  expression,  and  dwell  on  the  features^ 
of  intelligeiiCJ,  and  which  formerly  met  our  smile  with  respon- 
sive smile,  and  answered  tp  all  our  affection,  now  presents  ua 
nothing  but  the  stare  of  vacancy,  or  the  dire  expression  of  ma- 
lignant hostility  ;  and  while  firm  faith^  in  the  solemn  truths  and 
consoling  promises  of  Christianity,  can  alone  reconcile  us  to  the 
lingering  sufferings,  or  premature  departure  of  those  ^e  love, 
that  faith  is  assuredly  required  in  a  high  degree,  to  bring  the 
mind  to  a  feeling  of  resignation,  while  contemplating  the  decay 
and  destruction  of  kindred  mind. 

Whatever  be  the  philosophical  light  ia  whiph  this  subject  is 
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\iewed, — ^whether  we  subscribe,  to  the  sentiments  of  one  class  of 
pathologists,  and  refer  the  whole  series  of  changes  which  consti- 
tute mental  aberration  to  bodily  disorder,  or  with  another  chss, 
consider  such  aberrations  as,  in  some  cases,  more  sti'ictly  and 
properly  mental,  the  effect  in  either  way  is  the  same;  and  in 
all  instances  where  consciousness  and  reflection  have  ceased  to 
do  their  office,  the  subject  of  the  disease  is  enveloped  in  the 
thick  glooms  of  peculiar  wo. 

The  m^ancholy  interest  of  the  subject  in  question,  is  still 
furtlier  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  complaints  of  the 
class  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  are,  in  modern  times,  of 
comparatively  frequent  occurrence :  of  nervous  maladies,  at 
least,  the  recent  increase  has  become  a  matter  of  proverbial  no- 
toriety; and  a  writer,  of  no  mean  authority,*  has  said  that 
every  nervous  disease  is  a  degree  of  insanity.  Although  we  by 
no  means  subscribe  entirely  to  this  positiou,  and  shall  have  an 
opportunity  in  the  course  of  our  present  investigation,  to  state 
the  grounds  of  our  dissent  from  the  above-quoted  apophthegms, 
we  still  think  that  the  reason  that  these  anections  are  of  such 
acknowledged  increase,  would  form  ^  most  interesting  subject 
for  the  research  of  the  medical  philosopher.  It  is  not,  however^ 
for  us  at  present  to  step  out  of  our  path  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquii7,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  business  of  that  treatii^e, 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
canvass.  • 

The  prominent  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  introductory* 
portion  of  Mr.  HilPs  treatise,  is  a  bold  and  undisguised  defence 
of  tlie  doctrines  of  materialism.  Now,  as  either  the  establish- 
ment, or  the  overthrow  of  these  doctrines,  does  not  end  merely 
in  a  matter  of  speculative  nicety,  or  theoretical  belief,  but 
possesses,  as  will  he  subsequently  seen,  a  considerable  influence 
on  the  conclusions  to  wh\ch  we  are  to  come,  respecting  tb^ 
actual  nature  and  distinct  essence  of  mental  malady,  it  will  be 
]>roper  to  stop  at  the  commencement  of  our  disquisition,  in  order 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  controversy  between  the  mbntalist 
and  the  materialist. 

The  grand  hinge,  then,  upon  which  the  treatise  under  review 
turns,  is  this :  '  That  insanity  has  always  corporeal  disease  for 
its  foundation:^ — a  conclusion  which,  indeed,  unavoidably 
follows  from  the  priemises,  that  every  thing  which  we  are  aceua^ 
tomed  to  consider  and  to  call  an  attribute  of  mind,  may  be  traced 
to  physical  causes.   Now  if  it  be  onc^  allowed  that  all  the  phe&o- 

■  ^1   ■■■»  ■  ^i— ^i^— ^^—^^w^Mi— ^W^— "^M^— ^i^^M^"*-  ■■!   »^^— ^      ■■     ■     ■       ■  ■         ^^  1^.  ..     ,.■  ■  ^a      t  tmu  I     ■   ■■        ■■■■■iMii 

/ 

*  Dr.  John  Reid ; — ^from  whom  we  are  told  to  expect  shortly  sorat 
observations  on  the  subject  of  nervous  ailments. 
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mena  of  mind  are  referable  to  organization,  there  is  immediately 
opened  a  wide  door  for  eTery  licentious  inference.  The  petu- 
lant and  peevish  man  may,  upon  this  principle,  transfer  the  charge 
of  waywardness  from  himself  to  his  nerves  and  blood  vessels: 
the  miser  may  plead  bodily  necessity  for  his  senseless  and  selfish 
pursuit  of  wealth :  and  the  more  decided  delinquent,  even 
while  in  the  perpetration  of  horrid  crime,  may  refer  as  an 
excuse,  to  acknowledged  and  irresistible  compulsions  of  con- 
stitution. 

We  are  sufficiently  aware  that  no  question  purely  philoso- 
phical, can  be  properly  tried  solely  upon  the  ground  of  its  moral 
bearings  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we^  have  chosen,  in  the 
first  place,  to  bring  the  tenets  in  question  to  their  ad  absurdum 
test,  both  because  it  will  not  be  the  business  of  the  present  paper 
to  plunge  into  metaphysical  subtilties,  and  because  the  moral 
tendency  of  the  reasonings  in  question,  is  what  we  have  prin- 
cipally to  do  with  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under 
discussion,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.  However,  before  we 
for  the  present  dismiss  this  dispute,  we  may  be  allowed  to  say 
Anrther,  that  a  great  part  of  the  doctrine  of  that  class  of  philo- 
sophers, to  whose  speculations  we  now  allude,  is  as  inconsistent 
with  a  sound  ratiocination,  as  it  is  pregnant  with  injuriqus  con- 
sequences to  the  moral  interests  of  the  community. 

The  errors,  as  it  appears  to  us,  which  attach  to  the  schools  of 
materialism,  arise  from  considering  the  mere  instrument  in  the 
light  of  the  prime  agent.    Thus  a  consistent  disciple  of  this 
philosophy  would  say,  that  because  the  visual  organ,  and  light, 
are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  phenomenon  of  vision, 
therefore,  light,  and  the  eye,  are  idsion :  or,  that  because  the 
brain  and  nerves  are,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  principal  media, 
tfarougli  which  perceptions  are  produced,  therefore  perception  is 
some  peculiar  modification  of  the  organs  in  question :   than 
which  conclusions,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  or  Inconsistent 
with  philosophical  induction.     Reasoning  of  this  nature,  pro- 
cess entirely,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  upon  the  suppo^- 
tion  of  our  acquaintance  with  causation,  respecting  which,  the 
most  profound  philosopher  is,  and  ever  must  be,  as  fully  at  fault 
as  the  vei'iest  clown.     Suppose  that  the  retort  of  the  chemist, 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist,  and  tlie  reasoning  powers  of  the 
physiologist,  were,  at  some  futm'e  period,  to  discover  so  much  of 
tbe  modes,  and  forms,  and  laws,  of  organized  matter,  as  to  make . 
mar  present  acquaintance  with  these  subjects  mere  ignorance, 
we  should  still  remain  at  precisely  the  same  point  of  distance,  in 
regard  to  our  knowledge  of  the.^*i(o  modo — the  why  and  the 
wherefore— the  modus- operandiy  of  sensual  perception  and  meutA 
feelings.     One  link  must  always  be  delicieot  for  the  completiou 
of  the  chain;  the  tm^  (nu)-  of  Archimedes, can  never  be  obtiiined ; 
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Ac  efepbant  that  supports  the  worlds  must  have  sometlung  upoil 
wbioti  to  support  hiuiself. 

Now  the  Scotch -philosophy,  as  our  Author  terras  it,  and  at, 
which  he  is  so  exceedingly  angry,  both  in  its  sura  and  substanoe 
CCMifesses  that  ignorance,  which  good  sense  and  correct  views  of 
ilbe  subject  compel  to-the  confession  of;  and  having  ascertained 
the  limits  of  human  intelligence,  it  ceases  to  worry  itself  wkh 
litteiiipt^  to  pass  those  limits,— attempts  which  must  always  be 
fruitless;  and  it  confines  itself  to  the  generalisation,  and  classifica- 
tion  of  tixose  facts  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves,  tci 
<he  eye  of  obserrz^tion.  It  is,  it>deed,  inductive  philosophy^ 
which  mature  owns,  and  which  truth  approves.  But  we  must 
clieck  our  disposition  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  validity  of 
Mtese  statements,  aujd  hasten  to  tho  more  particular  considemtioii 
ib{  tlie  work  before  us. 

Our  Author  divides  his  subject  into  four  parts.    In  the  first 

Crt,  }^t  endeavours  to  make  out  his  proposition,  that  insanity 
s  always  corporal  disease  for  its  foundation."  In  ~  the 
JKcond  division  ot  his  treatise,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  aQ  the 
varietios  of  mental  aberration,  are  divisible  into  two  leading 
f^)eeies ;  viz.  the  Sthenic,  and  the  Asthenic ;  and  that  the  mania 
of  writers  is  applicable  to  the  former,  melancholic,  to  the  latter* 
Thirdly,  he  tries  to  prove  that  madness  is  not,  in  the  proper  s^se 
of  the  word,  an  hereditary  disease.  And,  Anally,  he  maintaimi  • 
Ibat  it  is  as  generally  curable  as  any  of  those  violent  'disease^ 
which  arc  most  successfully  treated  by  medicine. 

It  requires  a  person  to  be  but  in  a  small  de^ee  convert 
*  caiit  in  the  usual  tenor  of  reasoning  on  these  subjects,  to  per- 
ceive that  the  present  writer  is  greatly  at  issue  with  most  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him  on  the  same  subject ;  and  f^lthough  we 
purposely  defer  our  remarks  on  the  composition  of  the  treati$|e 
i^II  the  conclusion  of  our  analysis,  we  shall  here  just  obserre^ 
/tikat  it  possesses  an  independence  of  manner,  as  well  as  anorigi- 
mlity  of  matter,  which,  although  it  may  fail  tq^  convinpe,  caoAOl 
fail  to  interest 

We  sbSll  preface. our  further  strictures  with  an  unqualified 
concession,  that  bodily  disorganization  is  demonstrably,  in  many 
instances,  productive  of  mental  aberration ;  and  we  are  ready 
miso  to  admit,  that  hallucination  of  the  intellect  must  always 
bring  with  it  some  corporal  condition,  different  from  ^yhat  would 
have  existed  under  circumstances  of  sanity :  but  still,  we  must 
knaintaiq  the  secondary  nature,  in  many-instances,  of  the  bodily 
change.  Nt^y,  we  are  bold  to  assert  that  almost  the  first  ex« 
ample  which  the  Author  adduces  in  support  of  his  hypotl^csis, 
gives,  to  say  the  least  of  it,-  some  weight  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ijucstion.    The  narration  is  as  follows. 
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^  A  gentleman  who  received  a  severe  bite  from  a  dog,  soon  a&er 
fanciea  the  animal  was  niad ;  he  felt  a  horror  at  the  signt  oT  Kf uids* 
and  was  actually  convulsed  on  attempting  to  swallow  .tbesu*  So 
uncoatroilaUe  were  his  prepossessions,  thut  Mr.  Hunter  c6hcQived 
he  would  dic»  had  pot  the  dog  which  inflicted  the  wound,  been 
fortunately  found/  and  brought  into  bia  room  in  perfect  health ;  thii 
Boon  restored  his  mind  to  a  state  of  tranquillity  ;  the  sight  of  water 
po  longer  afiected  him,  and  he  quickly  recovered/  p,  S3, 

Here,  surdy,  was  a  todily  disorder  produced  by  a  tpental 
erase ;  and  no  one  ayiII  be  inclined  to  dispute  that  the  sight  tif 
the  animal  in  health,  .onerated  more  efiectually  in  dissolving  tha 
morbid  concatenation,  tlian  remedies  of  a  physical  nature  \? ouM 
JiaTe  done.  The  insane  and  the  sane  states,  were  both  brought 
about  by  an  originally  mental  operation ;  and  the  return  to 
bcalth  was  subsequent,  instead  of  precursory,  to  the  return' of 
canity.  In  other  words,  the  bodily  chanj^e  came  after  the 
niQntal; — a  succession  of  events^  contrary  to  the  order  of  our 
Auihor^s  theory.  , 

In  pursuit  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Hill  refers  to  the  phenomena  of 
memory,  as  a  further  evidence  of  the  mental  faculties  and  aflfec^ 
tions  being  actually  a  part  of  the  material  organization.  For  our 
own  parta»  however,  we  have  always  thought  that  this  is  one  'of 
the  tfeake&t  positions  upon  which  to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of 
matepialism.  Physiology  has  furnished  evidence  of  an  unceasiajif 
mutation  in  the  parts  of  a  living  organized  body.  In  this  con- 
stant change  of  particles,  indeed,  copsist  the  essence  of  vitaKtj, 
and  its  di^rence  from  inert,  unorganized  matter.  Now  the 
p^X3eptivo  and  retaining  faculties  are  develQpe(\  tiirough  tlie 
instrunaentality  of  t^c  brain  and  nerves :  yet  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  the  man  of  forty,  arc  not  the  brain  and  nerves  of  the 
same  uifUvidual  3i  twenty :  notwithstanding  ^vl^ich,  intellectu-dl 
ideutity  remainS)  coi^sciousness  is  preserved,  and  the  recollection 
of  past  ev^ts  is  retained.  Nay,  further,  as  the  indiyiduid  ad-, 
vaaees  in  life,  mid  the  susceptibility  q(  the  intellectual  qfgans, 
becomes  blunted  by  age,  so  that  new,  impressions  are  received 
obtusely,  and  retained  with  difficulty,  the  impressions  of  former 
vears  are  now  often  reboyatcd  Iq  so  great  a  degree,  that  aTC 
iiecome^  a  second  childhood  in  more  senses  than  one.  Yet. who 
will  maintain  the  bodily  identity  of  Uie  two  states  of  infancy  and 
old  age  I  Organization  and  intellect  are,  therefore,  distinct  and 
independent  things.  .  Memory  is  i^o  modification  pf  matter,  and 
po  flatter  what  it  is  :  a  true  philosophy  teaches  us  that  we  have 
no  business  with  its  essence  ;  it  is  for  us  to  investigate  only  its 
laws.     Describhig  the  state  of  insanity,  our  Author  says, 

*  Insanity  unfolds,  as  it  were,  the  just  texture  of  every  understand- 
i-ig  it  has  attacked,  and  during  its  presence  strips  it  of  all  adveuli- 
tious  appendages;  all  such  circumstances  are  now  suspended^  or 
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thrown  into  shade,  and  the  human  mind  becomes  exhibited  to  the 
sagacious  observer  in  its  true  colours ;  whatever  original  constitution, 
education,  and  habit,  have  made  it,  all  is  now  laid  bare,  every  latent 
thought  is  sooner  or  later  disclosed  with  undisguised  truth ;  h^ce  it 
is  that  attendants  upon  lunatics  make  discoveries  of  thought,  inten- 
tions, and  correspondent  actions,  of  which  they  had  no  prejrioas 
knbwiedge  j  or  even  apprehended  had  an  existence !'    p.  39. 

We  think  this  statement  is,  in  Some  measure,  erroneous  ;  and 
it  is  most  assuredly  inconsistent  with  the  writer^s  own  notions 
respecting  the  production  of  the  disease.  Arrant  hypocrisy  we 
allow  to  be  too  characteristic  of  man  Sin  has  so  marred  crea- 
tion, that  the  very  essence  of  society — of  polished  society  in  par- 
ticular— has  come  to  be  made  up  of  artifice,  and  concealment, 
and  fraud :  still  we  cannot  be  brought  to  consider  the  maniacal, 
to  be  the  real  state  of  the  mind.  Let  the  above  statement  be 
contrasted  with  the  following  extract,  and  Mr.  Hill,  to  be  con- 
sistent with  himself,  must  allow  ^  the  retiring  modesty  of  the 
accomplished  woman,*  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
extract,  to  be  a  mere  cloak  to  conceal  the  basest  propensities  of 
human  nature. 

*  That  the  general  symptoms  mentioned  above  will  terminate  19  a 
Sthenic  attack,  is  known  by  an  unusual  and  remarkable  inequality  of 
temper  and  spirits,  or  a  manifest  tendency  to  an  exactly  opposite  conduct 
to  the  accustomed  one.  In  males  from  temperance  to  excess,  from  a 
mHd  demeanour,  to  a  lofty,  overbearing,  dictatorial  manner;  from 
civility  of  manners,  to  hatUeur  and  scl^consequebce ;  from  avarice,  to 
generosity,  and  vice-versa  ;  from  energy,  and  fearlessness  of  conduct, 
to  indecision  and  latent  cowardice.  In  females,  the  change  is  marked 
from  thqir  habits  of  seclusion,  and  domestic  occupancy,  being;  con- 
verted into  a  rambling  visitation  of  all  their  intimates,  and  a  cB8j[K>8i' 
tion  to  convert  a  very  slight  acquaintance  into  an  intimate  fri^d. 
An  increasing  boldness,  and  unseemly  audacity  usurps  the  place  of 
that  retiring  modesty,  which  heretofore  endeared  the  conduct  of  the 
accomplished  woman.  A  coarseness  of  manner?  bordering  on  inde- 
licacy IS  gradually  evolved**    p.  24>2. 

In  justice  to  ourselves,  we  must  remark  that  the  want  of  con- 
sistency displayed  in  these  two  accounts,  is  not  noticed  in  the 
spirit  of  hypercritical  cavil,  but  with  a  view  to  obviate  any  dis- 
tressing misqonception  in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  which  might 
happen  upon  tlie  supposition  that  a  person  had  not  assumed  his 
genuine  character  till  the  mask  of  sanity  had  been  torn  away  :— 
that  he  was  not  a  true  man  till  he  had  become  a  maniac ! 

So  widely  indeed  does  fact  differ  from  the  above  representa- 
tion of  our  Author,  respecting  the  development  of  latent  dispo- 
sition during  insanity,  that  the  exact  contrary  is  a  matter  of 
almost^  universal  notoriety.  It  happens  especially  to  medical 
^raqjLitiohers,.  often  to  witness,  that,  even  iii  t^ie  delirium  and 
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Smporary  insanity  acoompanying  febrile  and  some  other  acute 
seases,  the  vihole  man  shall  be  totally  transformed.  We  haye 
ourseWes  seen  instances*  of  a  delicacy  which  had  been  carried  to 
an  almost  morbid  extreme,  being  converted,  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed,  into  grossness  and  indelicacy,  both  of  de- 
meanour and  expression ;  and  we  have  had  still  more  lameAt- 
able  occasions  to  observe  even  exemplars  of  morality  and  re- 
gions rectitude,  changed,  by  mental  disorder,  into  revellers,  so 
to  speak,  in  vicious  and  protane  discourse.  So  precarious  is 
the  tenure  of  the  most  noble  possession  of  man  !  So  much  does  it 
behove  him  to  put  the  talent  intrusted  to  his  use,  to  a  good  ac- 
count, '*  while  it  is  called  to  day  P^  and  so  cruelly  harsh,  we  mfiy 
iadd,  are  those  inferences  which  are  sometimes  made  of  what  the 
man  has  beehy  from  what  he  is  now  !  The  athletic  and  robust, 
by  fractured  liijabs,  or  diseased  bodies,  are  rendered  equally  im- 
potent, with  the  feeble  and  delicate ;  and  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  acutest  understanding,  or  most  correct  mind,  when 
that  mind  has  become  di^ointed  and  broken  ? 

We  now  proceed  to  some  observations  on  our  Author^s  second 
division  of  bis  subject. 

We  are  happy  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  recommend  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  first  section  of  this  second  chapter,  to 
all  who  are  attached  to  the  system  of  venesection,  which  has, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  become  too  prevalent  in  the  modem  practice 
of  medicine.  The  two  states  of  Sthenia  and  Asthenia,  are 
here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  work,  marked  out  with  a  degree  of 
*  precision,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  perhaps,  Unfodnded  and 
ileceptive ;  yet  still  we  feel  conscious,  that  much  and  serious 
miscnief,  has  'grown  out  of  the  neglect  to  notice  the.  prevailing 
diathesis  in  mental  suflierings.  Mania  and  melancholia^  how- 
ever, we  deem  improper,  and  practically  injurious  designations, 
of  the  Sthenic  and  Astlienic  states.  These  two  conditions  of 
the  same  disease  not  only  alternate  their  states  in  a  manner 
diflferent  from  the  frequent  conversion  of  Sthenia  into  Asthenia, 
but  the  highest  and  most  obstinate  degree  of  Melancholia,  is 
often  grafted  upon  a  system  where  great  and  Sthenic  excitement 
prevails. 

Two  succeeding  sections  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  the 
.description  and  history  of  the  Sthenic,  or  high  form  of  insanity ; 
and  the  features  of  the  dreadful  malady  are  evidently  delineated 
by  the  hand  of  an  able  and  very  experienced  artist  So  much 
were  we  struck  with  the  fidelity  and  force  of  some  of  the  co- 
louring in  this  part  of  the  work,  that^  had  it  been  consistepit  \yith 
,our  limits,  we  should  here  readUyihaye  transcribed  several  pages 
of  description.  ^ 

From  the  Sthenic,  oujp  Author  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the 
Asthenic,  or  Melancholic,  species  of  the  disease ;  and  here  agaiH 
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we  detect  the  prevailing  tendency  of  his  mind  to  attribute  mlf  (6 
organic  laesion,  raising  tliis  from  its  frequent  situation  of  eflfecC« 
into  the  tank  of  cause.  *  Debility,'  he  says,  *  tirith  the  tesion  of 
some  important  orgun,  is  the  foundation  of  this  fond  of  ineDtal 
aberration/  Many  of  our  readers  arc  aware,  that  on  the  cir* 
rumstance  of  that  visceral  aflTcction  which  accompanies  the  eoiC'< 
plaint,  licing  a  precursor  or  successor  of  the  attack^  has  been 
founded  the  distinction  of  the  scliools  between  HypochondriaMis 
9^  '  Melancholiu'vera ;  a  distinction  which  tlie  present 
Author's  principles  would  lead  him  to  disregard,  but  whicb^  wc 
tbkik,  notwithstanding,  to  l>e  founded  on  truth. 

We  may  here  complain  of  a  want  of  definitbn  of  madiiet9| 
fbunded  upon  its  peouliat  characteristics ;  and  although  to  de- 
tcrihe,  is,  in  the  gencfal  way,  !)etter  than  to  define^  yet  still, 
neglecting  to  point  out  the  essentials  of  the  insane  state^  may 
lead  to  serious  error ;  when  it  is  our  wish  to  determine  on  Hs 
actiud  existence.  It  is  often,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  of  great 
moment  to  be  able  to  draw  the  line  with  decision  i^nd  nicety, 
betw;een  the  sound  and  the  unsound  mind ;  and  towards  enablinj^ 
ILS  to  efTect  this,  it  will  tlien  appear  how  important  an  accurate 
definition  of  the  constituents  of  the  stated  may  sometimes,  prove. 
One  dew,  however,  to  this  secret,  is  furnished  by  the  following 
statement  *  A  renewed  impression,  without  the  presence  of  th6 
original  object  in  a  sane  mind,  is  never  so  vivid  as  the  orig^n^l,* 
but  in  an  insane  mind,  the  retterse  is  the  fad?  And  again  : 
*  They  ftbe  subjects  of  the  disease}  take  no  note  of  time,  for  this 
is  an  act  of  sanity ;  but  time  passed  during  insanity  is  a  period* 
of  non-existence/  These  are  statements  which  stand  confirmed 
with  melahcholy  force  by  the  two  following  cases ;  tlie  one  ex- 
tracted from  a  periodical  publication,  the  otlier  narrated  by  the 
Author  himself — 


*  A  i^Btleman  on  the  point  of  roarringe,  left  hb  intended  bride  for  » 
short  tune ;  he  usually  travelled  in  the  stage  coach  to  tlie  place  of  har 
abode ;  the  laKt  journey  he  took  from  her  was  the  last  of  bis  life.  Anx- 
iously expecting  his  return,  she  went  to  meet  the  vehicle*  An  old 
irieDd  announced  to  her  tlic  dcatli  of  her  lover ;  she  uttered  an  in- 
vujuntarv  scream  and  piteous  exclatnation,  *'  be  is  ilea  A."  From 
this  fatal  momejat,  for  fiuy  vcars,  has  this  unfortunate  female  daily^  iu 
all  seasons^  traversed  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  to  the  spot  waere 
^e  expected  her  future  husband  to  alight  from  the  coach,  utter* 
'^^^  in  a  plaintire  tone,  **  he  is  not  come  yet — I  will  return  to« 
morrow."    p.  105. 

^  A  young  robust  dl\inc  was  one  wintry  day  employed  in  snipe* 
fthootlng  with  a^ friend:  \x\  the  course  of  their  perauibiilatioDs,  a  high 
hiKlgc  intervened  between  the  companions.  *  The  friend  fired  at  a 
bird  wbiih  hpninj^  unexpeetcdl}*  up,  and  lodged  a  part  of  the  shot  io 
(be  fcrthcad  Qi  the  clergyman ;  he  instantly  fellj  (40d  did  aot  recover. 
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the  shock  tof  (fbr)  some  days,  so  as  to  be  deemed  out  of  danger  t 
when  he  was  so»  it  was  perceived  that  he  was  mentally  deranged.  He 
was  to  have  been  married  two  days  subsequent  to  tkat  on  whkdk  the 
accadeat  happened;  €rom  this  p^uliar  comoination  of  drcumstances^ 
the  phenomena  of  the  case  appeared  to  arise,  for  all  sanity  of  mind 
seemed  to  make  a  full  stop  as  it  were  at  this  spot  of  4he  current,  and 
Ite  soon  became  a  mild,  pleasant,  chronic  lunatic.  All  his  conversa^ 
tion  was  literally  confined  to  the  business  of  the  wedding ;  out  of  this 
cirde  he  never  deviated,  but  dwelt  upon  every  thing  relating  to  it 
with  minuteness,  never  retreating  or  advancing  one  step  far&er  Jot 
half  a  century^  being  ideally  still  a  young,  active,  expecting,  andt 
happy  brideproora,  chiding  the  tardiness  of  time,  although  it  brotiglife 
him,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  gently  to  his  grave.  This  sufRerer  vrm 
siever  known  to  complain  of  heat  or  cold,  although  his  window  was 
epen  all  the  year  ro\uid«' 

It  may  be  noticed,  as  we  proceed,  that  one  of  the  above  eases, 
mppears  to  acknowledge  a  purely  mental  origin ;  tlie  other  was 
engendered  in  a  mixed  way«  The  injury  done  to  the  brain,  ia 
the  last  instance,  would  most  probably  have  been  insufficient  te 
the  production  of  lunacy,  had  the  Subject  of  the  disease  been  ia 
.Aflfivent  circumstances  of  mind« 

On  the  sutyect  of  predisposition  to  ins^ity,  our  Author  ha» 
been  guilty  of  the  common  error,  especially  in  medical  writiugSy 
of  dothtng  common-place,  self-evident  truisms,  in  the  gaili  of 
pompous,  high-sounding  words;  and  thus  deceiving  hinsself 
into. a  anpposition  that  he  is  advancing  new  and  importasft 
truths.  Dr.  CuUen's  long  dissertation  respectijig  excitement 
and  collapse,  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  this  nature ; 
and  Mr.  Hill,  with  different  terms,  has  pursued  the  same 
tnxk.  Predisposition,  the  whole  section  says,  and  it  says 
nothing  more,  is  predisposition ! 

The  proximate  cause  of  insanity,  we  are  told,  consists  in  a  pecu« 
liar  or  specific  change  in  the  power  of  accumulation,  and  subse* 
qnent  action  of  the  subtle  matter  of  nervous  influence.  Such  n&ay 
be  the  case ;  bat  as  this  subtle  matter  has  not  yet  assumed  a  sen- 
sible, tangible  shape,  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with 
the  simplicity  which  philosfophy  i:equires,  to  have  talked  of  irre*^ 
golarity  in  distribution  of  power,  rather  than  of  matter. 

The  cloven  foot  of  materialism  is,  as  might  be  expected,  fully 
displayed,  while  treating  of  the  exciting  causes  of  the  insane 
state.  *  The  absence  of  brainular  appearance  correspondent  to 
symptoms  of  diseased  brain  during  life,  has  been  remarked  by 
au  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  of  mental  haihi- 
cinetioB.  Mr.  HiU  is  exceedingly  anxiods  to  shew  that  such 
w^ant  of  sensible,  is  no  want  of  actual  proof,  that*  brainnlar 
chang#i»  had  taken  place ;  for  morbid  dissections  of  other  parts, 
even  of  the  lungs,  liave  often,  he  says,  displayed  n  very  (Ufferent 
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Sitate  of  things  from  that  i/vhich  the  anatomist  had  anticipated, 
lu  this  part  of  th^treatise,  our  Author  evidently  exhibits  a  dis- 
position to  mould  his  facts  into  the  form  of  his  theory. 

This  attachment  to  system  at  the  expense  of  fact,  again  breaks 
out,  when  our  Author  comes  to  the  consideration  of  the  much 
agitated  inquiry,  respecting  the  hereditary  nature  of  the  malady 
in  question.  It  might  have  been  expected  from  a  thorough- 
bred, Brunonian,  who  talks  of  Sthenia  and  Asthenia,  as  8tatc:s 
^waiys  regular  and  minutely  recognizable,  that  he  would  enter 
the  list  with  those. who  fall  into  the  vulgar  notion  of  hereditary 
predisposition.  But  to  deny  the  fact  of  constitutional  similari^ 
between  parent  and  progeny,  is,  assuredly,  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
truth.  Philip's  father  having  been  arthritic,  Philip  will,  in  the 
general  way,  be  more  predisposed  to  gout  than  another ;  and  it 
will  behove  him  to  be  more  careful  in  avoiding  exposure  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  gout.  Nay,  further,  tiie  son  will  some- 
times inherit  the  patrimonial  malady  in  spite  of  all  his  precau- 
tions. Constitutional  bias,  both  mental  and  physical,  is,  in  many 
instances,  early  discoverable ;  and  in  both  cases,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  moral  duty  devolving  upon  the  individual,  sedulously 
to  counteract  evil  tendency,  by  a  timely  and  prudent  employ- 
ment of  preventive  ^neasures.  A  special  and  strong  guard 
ought  always  to  be  kept,  at  tile  most  vulnerable  parts.  To 
'  question  the  enemy's  power,  or  to  deny  his  enstence,  ts  not  the 
way  successfully  to  oppose  his  machinations.  Let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  the  mind  religiously  disciplined,  and  duly  regu- 
lated, has  a  certain  degree  of  command  over  constitutional  bias^ 
aiid  original  temperament.  If  we  endure  the  tortures  of  the 
gout,  we  must,  before  we  complain  of  the  legacy  Icfft  us  by  oar 
parents,  first  institute  a  self-inquisition  as  to  our  own  share  in 
producing  the  expansion  of  this  latent  germe ;  and  the  same 
principle  must  be  pursued  with  respect  to  other  tendencies. 
Natural  disposition  will  prove  troublesome,  or  otherwise,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  being,  or  its  not  being,  permitted  an  uncontrolled 
reign.  Tliat  I  am  of  an  evil  temper,  is  an  illegitimate  plea 
before  conscience  and  my  Maker,  for  evil  conduct.     We  arc  not 

Cassive  l)o<lies,  impelled  by  pure  necessity.     Moral  responsi- 
ility  is  not  a  name  without  meaning.    But  to  return  to  our 
Author. 

The  fourth  and  last  chapter  of  tiie  work,  brings  us  to  the 
treatment,  preventive  and  curative  of  the  complaint ;  and  here 
we  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Author  deak  tdb 
much  in  the  language  both  of  censure  and  of  confid^ce.  He 
is  too  free  with  the  conduct  of  others,  and  perhaps  too  positive 
in  favour  of  his  oi?n  principles.  We  arc  no  enemies  to  decisnwi, 
iior  do  we  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  our  sentiments  ^n  the 
misconduct  of  others  \  but,  in  the  present  instance,  we  think  the 
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<^an^d  avowals  of  Mr.  Haslam  especially,  are  dealt  with  too 
harshly;  and  a  confidence  is  evinced  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
writer's  own  plans  of  treatment,  which,  highly  as  we  esteem  his 
talents  and  judgement,  we  cannot  say  has,  by  any  means,  a.full 
warrant  from  his  own  narrative  of  cases* 

Failure  in  treatment  is  referred  to  delay  in  the  application  of 
approjNriate  remedies ;  to  the  censurable  practice  of  senduig  (be 
insane  to  receptacles  for  lunatics  ;  and  to  the  mistakes  that  are 
made  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  disease.  Mr.  Hill  is. 
a  decided  enemy  to  lunatic  asylums ;  and  perhaps  carries  his 
objections  to  these  establishments  to  an  unjustifiable  extent. 
We  have  ourselves  been  witnesses  to  the  .beneficial  effects  of 
these  asylums,  under  certain  circumstances;  but  it  is  a  de- 
idorable  fact,  that  they  are  susceptible  of  abuse ;  and  that  th^y 
Lave  been  abused  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  seems,  however, 
scarcely  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  that  every  insane 
subject  should  have  a  separate  residcnpe,  and  a  separate  atten- 
dant, in  the  way  that  Mr.  Hill  suggests.  While  making  this  ad* 
mission,  we  feel  anxious  to  have  it  understood,  that  it  is  far  from 
our  design  to  advocate  the  indolent,  unfeeling,  and  cruel  prin- 
ciple, of  indiscriminately  condemning  every  nervous  invahd  to 
the  stigma  of  madness,  and  to  the  confines  of  the  mad-house.  A 
conscientious  discrimination  and  delicacy,  pught  ever  to  be  exer- 
cised oD  tliese  momentous  and  melancholy  occasions.  Nothing 
perhaps,  is  more  calculated  to  make  a  man  mad,  than  the  idea 
that  he  is  thought  to  be  sp  by  others.  The  following  recital  of  the 
Author,  deserves  the  most  serious  consideration.  It  is  a  reeital 
of  heart-riding  interest. 

*  The  amiable  daughter  of  a  once  respectable  tradesman  of  this  cl^, 
sow  dcaid,  became^  at  the  tge  of  twenty-three,  a  sufferer  under  tifie 
Sthenic  form  of  insanity.  She  was  naturally  of  a  sprightly  disposition, 
endowed  with  great  sensibility,  an  excellent  understanding,  and 
mosl  aftdionate  heart :  becoming  very  unmanageable,  her  rehitives 
sent  her  to  an  extensive  asylum  in  a  neighbouring  county ;  during  a 
long  residence,  she  became  ccnvalesceot,  after  a  few  well  marked 
hiad  intervals,  in  which  sh^  grieved  excessively  on  discovering  her 
situation.  One  day  two  old  school-fellows  were  accidentally  viewing 
the  receptacle  of  multiplied  misery,  with  aa  attendant  in  waiting,  as  a 
matter  of  mere  travelling  curiosity,  f  which,  it  is  proper  to  notice,  is  a 
very  reprehensible  practice,)  not  Knowing  she  was  there.  Upon 
enterinc  a  common  sitting-room,  the  invalid  was  discovered  sewing ; 
whtDt  hftii^  her  eyes  from  her  work,  she  fixed  them  most  eamesUy 
on  the  visitors,  screamed,  sprang  from  her  chair,  rushed  into<  the 
arms  of  the  foremost,  and  exclaimed,  *^  Ah  1  my  dear,  dear  S  » 
^  «otc  to  see  me  hbre  !  !'*  and  at  intervals,  screaming  and  sobbing, 
rciteralied  the  words,  adding,  '<  in  this  place,  in  this  figure,"  &c. 
As  soon  as  her  arras  could  be  disengaged,  she  was  removed  to  her 
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own  apartment,  from  whence  she  has  scarce  erer  emerged,  ali^ 
though  upwards  of  ten  years  have  succeeded  the  heart  rending 
scene/    p.  382. 

The  fourth  section  of  this  chapter,  entitled,  *  On  the  Prewa- 
*  tion  of  Insanity/  involves  considerations  of  the  highest  political 
and  moral  interest.    It  is  here  that  we  find  the  principles  of  flie 
Author  conducting  him  to  dangerous  inferences ;  and  here  ifa 
become  particularly  impressed  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
accurately  marking  the  constituents,  or  real  essence  of  madness. 
We  have  ahready  more  than  once  observed,  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been,  or  that  can  be,  advanced  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
necessitT,  we  must  still  consider  man  as  a  moral  agent ;  and  it  in 
hot  until  insanity  be  established  tiiat  responsibility  is  lost.  Sorely 
4ien,  we  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  our  endeavours  to  asc^rtafai 
the  essentials  of  the  two  states  of  madness  and  sanity.    Now  it 
appears  to  us  that  every  form  of  actual  madness,  is,  m  one  way 
or  other,  resolvable  into  this ;.  That  imagination  han  beewme^ 
exaUfid  to  the  strength  of  supposed  perception^  or  actuoH 
belief  of  non-existing  things.     Short  of  this,  an  individual 
may  be  fretful,  gloomy,  wayward,  melancholic,  despondeht^ 
nerypous — ^but  he  is  not  mad ;  and  it  requires  a  reiteration,  or 
eontinaattce  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  to  constitatg 
dne  insanity*    Here  then  is  the  principle  upon  which  the 
lole  business  rests ;  and  an  investigation  of  the  mental  state, 
with  a  view  to  ascertein  its  prex^ise  condition,  resolves  itself  into 
Im  inquiry,  whether  the  imagination  has  become  so  inordinatdy 
exoitra  as  to  have  deranged  conception,  and  destroyed  cott- 
aciousness;  which  last  circumstance  involves  the  annibilalioo 
of  free  agency,  ind  of  consequent  responsibility.    The  aesasria 
Bellingham  waa  not  mad,  inasmuch  as  the  waaderinga  of  Ma 
imal^atitn  had  not  proceeded  a  sufficient  length  to  diaoriflr 
Ihe  faculty  of  conception,  and  to  convert  the  lamented  vielitt  of 
his   guilt,    into    something   different   from  what  he  actuaHf 
was.      Had  Mr.  Perceval  been  presented  to  the  perceptkmi 
of  the  assassin,  as  an  enemy  seeking  his  life  and  fhrtuey 
the  act  of  vengeance  would  then  have  been  committed  in  aiKp* 
|>06ed  self-defence :  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  kisamtyt  nnd 
no  criminality  would  have  attached  tp  it,  beoaiise  no  proper  ooi^^ 
sciousness  would  have  been  engaged  in  itsperp#tratioa.    Agaiik 
the  disappointed  gamester,  whose  fortune,  and  fanagiearyjMfM* 
neas  have  been  thrown  away  by  the  changes  <tf  a  suil^  >iSM» 
and  who,  in  consequence,  dreadfully  reaoivies,  and  nariibf  asio^ 
eutea,  his  own  destruction,  rather  than  plunge  hito  the  wytntC 
poverty  and  ignominy,  that  he  sees  before  Um,  is  not  a  wed* 
man,  but  a  cmninal ;  and  your  pitv  for  his  fate,  and  mfuqufty* 
with  the  sufferings  of  surviving  friends,  are;,  or  onght  ta  be, 
minted  with  dedded  condemnation  of  the  dreadfid  deed*    But 
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umn  tlie  sMct  principles  of  necessity,  which  are  the  principles 
of  materialisfny  and  these  latter  we  arc  concerned  to  say  are  the 
mTowed  principles  of  the  work  before  us,  pity  is  the  sole  sentimeat 
that  sboold  be  caHed  into  exercise  u})on  such  occasions.  The 
advocate  of  these  tenets  is  admonished  to  reflect  most  se- 
rieosly,  whether  they  do  not  involve  the  possibility  «f  hin 
being  the  advocate  of  assassination,  and  the  apologist  of 
suicide. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  cases  sometimes  occur,  wherein  pro- 
pendtieH  are  displayed  to  acts  of  criminality,  which  seem  to 
impel  the  mind  with  irresistible  force,  even  while  consciousnesH 
remains  unimpaired,  and  the  degree  of  guilt  about  to  be  incurred, 
is  eecurately  judged  of.  But  tliese  instances  we  believe  to  be 
commrativdy  few ;  and  here  the  question  comes  to  be  tried, 
ef  the  precise  signification  which  ought  to  attach  to  the  term 
irresistible.  The  assassin  already  alluded  to,  argued  the  irresis* 
of  his  criminal  impulsions;  and  it  may,  with  this  laxity  of 
station,  be  said  of  every  suicide,  that  he  was  irresistibly 


&ct  is,  that  these  alleged  oases  of  unconquerable  impulse, 
how  diflferent  soever  in  degree,  are  similar  in  kind,  to  what  take 
pleee  in  the  common  and  familiar  occurrences  of  tife.  We  may 
M  weH  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  voluptuary  to  forego  bis, 
iriefoos  and  unchristian  habit«i,  for  the  glutton  to  lay  aside  bis 
gross  and  unmanly  enjoyments,  or  for  the  gamester  to  abjure 
his  dioe,  as  tajk  of  the  irresistibility  of  propensities  of  a  ^till 
more  ee^isuraUe  and  alarming  nature.  If  we  consult,  on  these 
oecasions,  the  oracles  of  conscience,  and  regulate  our  decisions 
hfhm  ^ctptet,  it  will  be  found  that  she  talks  a  language  very 
fnreigii  {nmi  physical  necessity,  and  uncontrollable  impulse.' 
And  "witii  respect  to  prevention,  which  b  the  business  of  the 
MCtioB  finder  notice,  what  are  the  means  which  aflford  most  pro-* 
raise  of  sQceess  in  accomplishing  this  object  ?  Suppose  the  project 
of  the  aesassin  of  the  suicide,  (and  these  examples  we  bring  for- 
and  dwell  upon,  because  Mr.  Hill  has  done  the  same,) 
oe,  we  say,  the  projects  of  these  in  either  instance  were  im- 
ptfllMlio  |i  firiend,  would  that  friend  set  about  the  prevention  of 
^emtposed  deed,  by  physical  agents,  force  being  excluded — or 
vmU'w  not  rather  endeavour  to  diisuade  by  arguments 
4raini4inp  a  religious,  moral,  or  political  source,  according  to 
theteoaisites  of  &e  case  ?  For  our  own  parts,  in  the  event  of 
these  last  having  been  put  into  employment  and  failed,  we 
should  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  superior  effik^oy  of 
vomits,  camphor,  digitalis,  or  belladona. 

Had  we  thne  or  space  to  pursue  the  investintion,  we  mi^ 
eirtuqge  here  on  the  interesting  subject  of  mose  preventive 
BieaBs,  whidi  should  be  exerdsed  against  ^be  establishment  of 
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such  states  as  border  on  insaiiity^  and  which,  under  an  improper 
management,  often  menace  actual  lunacy ;  but  this,  as  we  have 
ahready  hinted,  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  research.  We 
must  not,  however,  dismiss  this  subject  without  repeating  our 
admission  that  the  nervous  system  is  sometimes  brought  into 
such  a  state  of  morbid  being,  as  to  exhibit  propensities  beyond 
the  (lower  of  resistance,  even  where  we  might  hesitate  in  predi- 
cating the  actual  presence  of  insanity. 

A  melancholy  case  of  the  kind  just  now  occurs  to  our  recol- 
lection, of  a  very  recent  date  indeed,;  viz.  that  of  a  tender  mo- 
ther, and  afiectionaie  wife,  expressing  a  wish  to  murder  her 
}iusband  and  children.  Now,  our  views  respectmg  the.  actual 
essentials  of  insanity  might  be  objected  to,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  such  instances  as  these.  But  upon  minutely  exAiniiiing 
circumstances  of  this  nature,  it  would  be  ascertained,  that 
something  like  a  belief  existed  of  the  necessity  of  the  acts  in 
question,  very  different  from  either  the  impassioned,  or  the 
cool  perpetration  of  the  deeds  before  alluded  to: — a  belief 
which,  wnen  so  confirmed  by  repetition,  as  to  become  ^  parcel  of 
the  mind,'  would  come  to  constitute  genuine  lunacy.  In 
like  manner,  when  an  individual  commits  suicide  upon  a  sup- 
position— a  6el»e/*— -that  he  is  executing  the  commission  of  a  su- 
perior power,  or  that,  as  in  a  case  which  Mr.  Hill  relates,  by 
applying  the  instrument  to  his  throat,  he  is  about  to  dislodge 
infernal  spirits  who  have  made  good  their  lodgement  vrithin 
him,  he  performs  an  act  of  onconsciousness,  and  insanity^— and 
is  therefore  justly  freed  from  the  imputation  of  crime. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  havuig  extended  our  criticisms 
on  this  head  to  some  length,  as  our  aiqi  in  having  done  so,  will 
be  obvious  to  the  reader.  The  subject  is  unquestionably  of  prime 
import  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  and  we  verily  believe 
that  a  criminal  and  injurious  laxity  has  obtained  both,  as  it  re- 
spects private  and  judicial  decisions  on  cases  of  self-destruc- 
tion. Criminal — inasmuch  as  conscience,  and  not  respect  for 
private  feeling,  ou^t  to  be  the  only  guide  in  determining  upon 
questions  of  this  nature ;  and  injurious — because  we  are  con- 
vinced, that  were  the  intentions  of  legislative  enactment  to  be 
abided  by^  and  acted  up  to  in  these  very  important  investiga- 
tions, the  number  of  cases  for  investigation  would  be  conskfer- 
ably  diminished.  Motives  of  shame,  and  apprehensions  of 
infamy,  would  often  deter,  when  higher  motives  had  lost  their 
influence. 

But  we  must  check  our  disposition  to  transgress  our 
limits-in  pursuance  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  a 
more  pleasing  part  of  our  duty  as  critics,  viz.  that  of  commenda- 
tion ;  for  in  the  two  sections  of  the  work,  which  treat  more  eq^ 
cially  of  the  medical  management  of  the  insane,  we  find  a  vreat 
deal  to  approve  and  recommend.      The  practice  of  giving 
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I'epeated  emetics,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  approbation ; 
and  they  are  r^ommended  to  be  given  in  some  cases  *  every 
third  -moniing  for  many  weeks  together,  until  finally  the  stomach 
has  so  far  recovered  its  healthy  tone,  as  to  manifest  a  more 
ready  disposition  to  action,  from  one  half  or  one  third  of  the 
accustomed  quantity  of  the  mediclne,xthan  it  formerly  did  from 
the  largest  doses.*  Mr.  H.  thinks  one  of  the  best  formula  far 
emetics,  is  that  o{  Marryatty  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
tartarized  antimony ^  and  sulphate  of  copper.  He  deprecates 
-the  plan  of  giving  much  drink  to  racilitate  the  action  of  the 
▼onut,  and  indeed  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  every  kind  of 
drink  should  be  rigidly  denied.  Cold  applications  to  tlie  head, 
camphor,  and  fox-glove,  are  deservedly  favourite  remedies  of 
our  Author.  There  is  some  very  good  speculations  on  the 
fnodus^operandl  of  the  digitalis  in  maniacal  cases;  but  we  feel 
our  inability  to  give  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  this 
portion  of  the  treatise,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for  information 
to  the  work  itself. 

A  rather  curious  speculation  is  introduced  here,  respecting 
the  possibility  of  madness  being  communicated  in  the  way  of  in- 
fection,—an  opinion  to  which  Mr.  Hill  inclines ;  but  we  are 
rather  <tisposed  to  suspect  that  it  has  been  forced  upon  him  by 
his  materializing  notions,  and  his  anti-madhouse  mania.  These 
«eetions  close  \rith  a  very  important  hint  in  regard  to  the  great 
delicacy  required  in  the  management  of  insane  convalescents. 

'  An  old  injurious  train  of  thought  cannot  be  too  entirel}r  dis- 
severed,  in  order  that  the  new  and  sdutary  one  may  be  admitted, 
which  once  effected  it  must  be  duly  cherished,  and  not  rudely  dis- 
toibed  by  ignorant  inattention.  Former  intimacies  are  not  to  be 
renewed  with  recovering  lunatics,  by  askmg  them  a  number  of  ridi- 
culoiis  questions,  and  probablv  two  or  three  at  a  time  before,  one  is 
answered,  anticipating,  or  directing  the  sufferer's  reply,  thus  con- 
founding his  vet  feeble  powers,  whilst  they  sagaciously  (as  they 
mistakingly  believe )  observe  in  an  under-tone  of  voice,  or  a  stage* 
whisper,  to  some  by  stander,  <*  I  did  it  to  see  what  he  would  say," 
M  an  ignorant*  but  well  meaning  father  once  did,  on  being  per- 
mitted too  early  an  interview  with  a  convalescent  daughter,  shewing 
her  fi  bank  note,  be  desired  her  to  try  if  she  could  read  it,  and 
^efdfly  cooaplying,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  she  could 
read.  *'  Why  father,"  said  she,  *'  what  has  been  the  matter  with 
nie  that  you  thought  I  could  not  read  ?'*  This  scene  proved  highly 
injurious  to  my  patient,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  similar  conduct 
has  to  numbers.*    p.  374. 

The  book  closes  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  subject  of 
pretendedin8anijty,from  which  weshould  be  tempted  to  make  large 
extracts,  had  we  not  already  exceeded  our  bounds.  The  principal 
meanly  Mjr.  Hill  informs  us,  for  the  detection  of  pretenders  to 
gladness,  are,  a  consideration  of  their  probable  motives  for  coun- 
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terCaititig  the  state  -^ — a  strict  examination  of  thdr  cMNlact  when 
they  sup)>ose  themselves  to  be  alone  and  not  overlooked,  contrasied 
with  their  conduct  ^vhen  they  are  conscious  of  being  observed ; 
— the  existence  of  that  peculiar  fcetor  in  the  exhalations,  which 
almost  invariably  accompanies  the  true  maniacal  state ; — and  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  i%  affected  by  the  administration  of 
drastic  drags. 

'  But  indeed/  he  observes,  '  the  affectation  of  madness  ahray' 
exhibits  such  '*  inconsistent  combinations  of  character^  as  rarely  to 
pass  current  on  the  clear  unbiassed  judgment  of  mankind:"  in 
general,  persons  actually  insane,  wisli  not  only  to  be  esteemed  rodst 
free  from  the  malady,  but  to  be  considered  as  possessing  considerable 
intellectual  endowments ;  hence  real  lunatics  never  allow  the  ex- 
istence of  their  lunacy,  but  are  always  endeavouring  to  conceal  from 
observation  those  lapses  of  thought,  memory,  and  expression,  which 
are  tending  every  moment  to  betray  them,  and  of  the  presence  of 
which,  they  are  much  oftener  conscious,  than  is  generally  appre- 
hended or  believed.  Alexander  Cruden,  when  suffering  under  his 
second  and  last  attack  of  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked 
whether  he  ever  was  mad,  replied  **  I  am  as  mad  now,  as  I  was  for- 
merly, and  as  mad  then  as  I  am  now,  that  is  to  say,  not  mad  at  asty 
time.'    p.  392. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  our  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  HilFs  treatise,  havhig  extended  our  observations 
rather  beyond  the  usual  length  of  critiques  on  works  mefely  me- 
dical ;  partly  on  account  of  the  almost  universal  interest  with 
which  the  subject  of  insanity  is  pregnant,  and  partly  on  aecooilt 
of  our  having  found  in  the  Essay,  a  more  than  ordinary  combtoa- 
tion  of  censurable,  and  of  priuse- worthy  matter.     It  noW  only 
remalbs  for  us  td  say  a  few  words  on  the  style  and  composition 
of  the  treatise  before  us.    The  force  and  strength  of  the  AutJUor^s 
manner  have  already  been  commended,  and  we  wish  it  were  in 
our  power  to  speak  as  favourably  concerning  ibe  purity  and 
elegance  of  his  style.     But  in  these  respects,  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  faulty  slovenliness.     Involved,  obscure  sentences, 
relatives  without    antecedeats,    parenthesis  after  parenthMis, 
epithets  actually  crowding  each   other,    adjectives   used  ad- 
Terbially^  shamefully  inaccurate  punctuation,  and  WOrda  that 
are  any  thing  but  English,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  fluilts 
of  Mr.  Hill's  book.     These,  however,  are  minor  blemishes,  and 
remediable  in  another  edition.    And  notwithstanding  the  much 
more  important  charges,  which   our  duty  has  obliged  lis  io 
bring  against  the  sentiments  in  favour  oi  materiality  wluch  it 
advances,  we  trust  we  hav^  said  sufficient  to  recommend  an 
attentive,  tliou^  guarded  perusal  of  the  treatise,  particulariy  to 
the  medical  student ;  and  we  conclude  by  stating  it  to  be  our 
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epiDMNiy  that  a  medical  library  would  certunly  be  ineom^te, 
that  should  not  numb^  in  its  catalogue,  Mr.  Hill's  Essay  on  the 
nrevention  and  Cure  of  Insanity. 


Art.  IV.  Sermons,  Mefl^  on  Particular  Occasions.  By  Archibald 
Alison,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  Rector  of  Rodingtony  Vicar 
€i  High  Ercal,  and  Senior  Minirter  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Cowgate,  Edinburgh.— -8to.  pp.  466,  price  12s. — Longman,  and 
Co.  1814. 

Vy  E  cannot  sympathize  in  the  feeling  avowed  by  the  Author 
of  these  Sermons,  that  '  they  have  no  recommendatioaa*- 
to  the  world  in  geiMral.  The  distinguished  reputation  which 
idr.  Alison  enjoys,  aft  a  fine  writer  and  an  in^nious  philosopher, 
will  operate  in  drawing  attention  to  whatever  he  may  publish ; 
and  the  present  volume  is  calculated  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  persons  of  cultivated  taste. 

The  congregation  to  which  these  Discourses  were  originally 
addressed,  was  composed  almost  entirely,  as  we  are  informed  in 
the  Preface,  of  persons  in  the  higher  ranks,  or  in  the  more  res- 
pectable conditions  of  society;  including  a  number  of  youh|^ 
men  eni;aged  in  a  course  of  academical  instruction  preparatory 
to  their  entering  into  the  liberal  professions.  Though  such  a 
multitude  of  sermons  of  almost  every  character,  have  appeared 
in  oor  language^  few  have  been  specifically  acoommociated  to 
the  Aristocracy.  Our  great  preachers,  indeed,  our  Barrows, 
onr  Souths,  our  Seekers,  and  our  Horsleys,  discoursed  to  prin- 
can  and  nobles ;  but,  as  if  powers  of  thought  and  habits  of  re-' 
flectioa  were  connected  with  elevation  of  rank,  they  seemed  to 
hMgine  that  it  became  them  to  discourse  in  a  style  suited  only 
to  sdiolars  and  philosophers.  Their  jcompositions  are  accord^ 
ingly .  distinguisned  by  profound  and  comprehensive  views, 
elaborate  reasoning,  and  leanied  illustratioms,  not  adapted  to 
the  taste  or  comprehension  of  their  august  audience ;  the  noble 
peraonaffes  whom  they  addressed,  possessing  but  little  know- 
ledge c»  religion,  and  being  unaccustomed  to  abstruse  and  re-f 
fiaod  speculations.  Hence  they  have  served  little  other  pur- 
pjMe  than  that  of  solving  the  perplexities,  and  awakening  :the 
admiration,  of  the  solitary  student.  Mr.  Alison  has  adopted  a 
|riaa  mncfa  more  likely  to  ensure  success.  He  has  (diosen 
thenes  of  a  general  and  popular  nature ;  has  exhibited  the  re- 
adta  rather  than  the  process  of  reasoning;  and  employed  a 
tfiedoB  very  ornate  and  nicely  modulated,  for  the  purpose  of 
eaUTtjing  sentiments  of  the  nuldest  benevolence,  of  enli^tened 
palriotfsfn,  and  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  for  all  that  is  fSetir  in 
UBtaxre,  qr  noble  a^d  generous  in  the  character  of  man.    T^ 
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prevailing  features  of  the  style  are  beauty  and  a  toachingf 
solemnity ;  but  some  passages  border  upon  the  sublime. 

Of  the  twenty-two  sermons  of  which  the  volume  ia  compoeedy 
one  is  on  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  another,  on  seasons  of 
scarcity  ;  five  are  on  the  seasons ;  eight,  upon  public  occasions  ; 
and  the  jremaining  seven  have  the  following  titles.  '  On  the 
^  youth  of  Solomon.'  '  On  the  encouragement  which  tlie  Qospel 
'  affords  to  active  duty.'  ^  On  the  religious  and  moral  ends  of 
^  knowledge.'  ^  On  evil  communication.'  '  On  freedom  of 
<  thought.'  /  On  the  consolation  which  the  Gospel  affords  under 
'  the  natural  evils  of  life.' 

Although  the  sermons  on  general  and  permanent  topics  are 
not  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  the  beginning  of  thai 
on  ^  the  encourag<»ment  which  the  Gospel  affords  to  active 
^  duty,'  is,  perh.ps,  one  of  the  most  happy  illustrations  of  the 
ftreacher's  manner.  It  is  founded  on  these  words  ;  **  And  they 
^^-  that  had  eaten,  were  about  four  thousand,  and  he  sent  them 
*^  away."  After  noticing  the  superiority  which  our  Saviour  dis- 
covered over  every  secular  consideration,  Mr.  Alison  thoii 
proceed^ : 

*  Of  this  distinguishing  Csature  in  our  Saviour'g  character^  we  have 
a  remarkable  proof  in  the  words  of  the  text.  The  miracle  which  he 
had  performea,  **  that  of  feeding  four  thousand  men  in  the  desert/' 
you  will  observe,  was  of  a  nature  very  different  from  those  which 
he  usually  performed.  It  was  one,  which  demonstrated  his  power 
over  nature  itself ;  which  taught  those  who  witnessed  it,  that,  if  hb 
kinedom  were  of  this  world,  he  possessed  the  power  to  maintain  it; 
and  which  might  lead  them  to  wish  to  assemble  under  a  leader, 
whose  conunands  nature  obeyed,  and'whom,  therefore,  no  moitalt 
opposition  could  withstand.  It  is  accordingly  in  this  singular  mo- 
ment, when  his  divine  commission  was  most  fully  manifested,  and 
when  we  may  suppose  all  the  vulgar  passions  of  hope  and  ambition  w^ 
working  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  **  that  he  sends  them  awi^  ;'* 
to  shew  them  that  his  kingdom  was  a  '^spiritual  kingdom  ;'*^that 
there  were  greater  interests  which  he  came  to  serve^  than  those  ef 
time  ;«-and  that  the  reign  of  his  power  was  to  commence  in  a  folh 
limer  being,  when  the  shadows  of  mortality  were  passed,  and  when 
time  itselfwas  no  more. 

*2*  If  the  words  of  the  text  have  this  instruction  to  us,  with  regard 
to  the  character  of  our  Lord,  they  have  a  second  instruction  widi 
regard  to  the  character  of  his  religion.  When  you  examine  the 
systems  of  pretended  revelation  which  have  prevailed,  or  whidi  are ' 
stiU  prevailing  in  the  world,  you  will  find,  that  if  their  origin  beknm 
the  ambition  of  their  authors,  their  character  betrays  equally  toe 
weakness  and  imperfection  of  human  nature.  To  one  or  other  of 
the  fundamental  errors  in  religion; — to  the  encouragement  eitber 
ef  superstition  or  of  enthusiasm,  and,  by  these  means,  to  the  fttal 
separation  of  piety  from  moral  vir^ue»  they  have  uniform^  led. 
They  have  either  dirawn  men  from  the  sphere  ef  social  du^i.  to  ae* 
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fiemble  tliem,  under  the  influence  of  superstition,  in  impure  send 
sanguinary  ceremonies,  and  persuaded  them,  that  guilt  could  be  ex- 
piated by  the  ritual  of  unmeaning  devotion ;  or  they  have  driven 
them  from  all  the  most  sacred  relations  of  life,  into  solitudes  and  de- 
serts, and  taught  them,  that  the  Deity  was  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
tears  of  unproductive  repentance,  or  the  dreams  of  visionary  iUumi- 
nation.  The  conduct  or  our  Lord,  and  the  spirit  of  His  religion, 
are  very  different — He  assembles  the  multitude,  indeed,  around  him, 
in  the  desert  of  human  life,  that  he  may  teach  them  the  end  of  that 
Journey  upon  which  they  are  going ; — that  he  may  recall  the  wander- 
ing, and  au[iimate  the  desponding,  and  invigorate  the  **  weary  and  tlie 
^  lieayy  laden  ;"-»«nd  he  points  out  to  them,  with  no  mortal  hand, 
that  continuing  city  to  which  they  travel,  where  there  are  mansions 
for  all  the  holy  and  th6  good,  and  where  there  <<  dweileth  knowledge, 
'*  and  wisdom  and  joy/'  But  when  these  mighty  lesspns  are  taught, 
he  sends  them  away  fo  their  usual  abodes  and  their  usual  occupa- 
tioDS^  '  He  sends  tnem  back  again  to  their  own  homes, — to  tnat 
sacred  though  sequestered  scene,  where  all  their  duties  meet  them 
on  their  retum^-^where  every  virtue  and  every  vice  of  their  nature 
takes  its  origin, — and  where  they  can  best  display  both  the  strength 
of  their  faith  and  the  purity  of  their  obedience.  It  is  thus  that  the 
religion  of  Jesus  blends  the  great  interests  of  piety  and  of  moraljty,-^ 
that  it  lets  down  the  golden  chain  which  unites  Earth  with  Heaven, 
and  forms,  even  under  the  '*  tabernacles  of  clay,"  the  nainds  that 
are  afterwards  '*  to  be  made  perfect,"  and  to  be  made  citizens  of  a 
kingdom  **  which  passeth  not  away,  but  which  is  eternal  as  the 
«  Hearens.''  p.  117—121.' 

In  the  discourse  on  freedom  of  thought,  after  shewing  that  it 
ispropc^yenaployed,  when  directed  to  the  inyestigation  of  truth, 
bat  lamentably  perverted,  when  employed  ^  as  an  end  in  itself," 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  admiration .  and  applause,  Mr. 
Alison  addresses  the  younger  part  of  his  audience  in  this  im- 
pres^iTe  language. 

*  Such  is  then,  my  young  friends,  the  plain  answer  to  this  im- 
portant  inquiry;  and  such  the  standard  by  which  you  can  yourselves 
determine  wliether  you  are  to  be  the  servants  of  God,  or  the  ser- 
vants of  the  maliciousness  of  man.  If,  in  these  happy  but  eventful 
hours  of  education,  you  feel  the  genuine  love  of  truth ; — if,  ^th  the 
povcn  which  are  given  you,  you  feel  at  tlie  same  time  the  migh^ 
porpoaefor  which  they  were  given  ;—>if,  in  generous  ardour  for  the 
extension  of  knowledge  and  of  happiness,  you  forget  yourselves  and 
the  little  vanity  of  your  hour ; — if,  in  short,  you  feel  that  opinions 
are  yalaaUe  in  your  estimation,  not  because  they  are  Jree»  but  be- 
came they  are  trutf  then  go  on,  in  the  sight  of  6od  and  of  man,  to 
the  tme  honours  of  your  moral  and  intellectual  being.  It  is  in  this 
discipline  yeu  can  acquire  for  yourselves  permanent  famp ; — it  is 
that  that  you  can  prepare  yourselves  to  be  the  benefactors  of  loan- 
kind;— it  is  thus  that  you  can  become  the  servants  of  (Sod,  and  be 
the  ministers  of  his  benevolence  to  a  Jower  world. 
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*  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  my  young  friends,  if  vanity  and  presump^ 
\ion  have  already  seized  upon  your  minds,  fitted  for  better  thin^; 
if,  in  the  employment  of  the  powers  of  thought,  you  look  only  to 
your  own  distinction,  and  care  not  for  the  ends  for  whicli  tbey  were 
siven ;  if  the  name  of  genius  haft  more  influence  upon  your  minds 
uian  the  name  of  truth :  if,  in  short,  in  your  own  bosoms  you  feel, 
that  opinions  are  become  valuable  to  you,  not  because  they  are 
true,  but  because  they  are  Jree,  pause.  I  beseech  you,  before  vou 
advance  farther.  You  are  hazardmg  every  thing  that  is  most  dear 
to  the  mind  of  man ; — ^you  are  hazarding  your  fame,  your  usefuhaessy 
and  your  salvation  ; — and  you  are  sacrificing,  for  the  vani^  of  an 
hour,  every  thing  for  which  every  generous  and  noble  mind  lives,  and 
would  wish  to  live.'  p.  288—290. 

The  sermons  on  the  Seasons  may  be  considered  as  fllustm- 
tions  of  the  fheory  of  beauty  and  sublimity  which  is  unfolded 
in  the  Author's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Taste.  ITie  Plreacher 
dwells  on  the  reflections  which  the  rarying  aspects  c^  nature 
suggest  to  the  contemplative  and  feeling  mind ;  and  the  emo- 
tions in  which  they  lead  it  to  indulge.  Of  these  sermons,  that  on 
Autumn  is  the  most  striking.  The  whole  train  of  sentimept  b 
in  harmony  witli  the  character  of  the  season.  HAving  adverted 
to  the  gentle,  soothing  melancholy  which  Autumn  tends  to  in- 
spire, Mr.  Alison  thus  proceeds  : 


<It  it  the  peculiar  character  of  the  melancholy  which  such 
sons  excite,  that  it  is  general.  It  is  not  an  individual  remonstrance; 
— it  is  not  the  harsh  language  of  human  wisdom,  which  too  ofi^ 
insults,  while  ic  instructs  us.  When  the  winds  of  autumn  sigh  around 
us,  their  voice  speaks  not  to  us  only,  but  to  our  kind  ;  and  the  lesMm 
they  teach  us  is  not  that  we  alone  decay,  but  that  such  also  is  the 
fate  of  all  the  generations  of  man — **  They  are  the  green  leaves  of 
^  the  tree  of  the  desert,  which  perish,  and  are  renewed  ''  In  audi ' 
a  sentiment  there  is  a  kind  of  sublimity  mingled  with  its  melan- 
choly ; — our  tears  fall,  but  tbey  fall  not  for  ourselves ; — and,  although 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  may  have  begun  with  the  selftshneis  of  oor 
own  concerns,  we  feel  that,  by  the  ministry  of  some  mysterioof 
power,  they  end  in  awakening  our  concern  for  every  being  that 
fi vest— Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  Uess,  or  all  Aat 
now  d)nvu]se  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The  mifffatieit 
pageantnr  of  life  will  pass, — the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  con- 
quest  will  be  silent  in  the  grave ; — the  wicked,  wherever  aetivf, 
**  will  cease  from  troubling,"  and  the  weary,  wherever  sufisriog* 
^'  will  be  at  rest."  Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our 
cewn  hearts  better.  1  he  cares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds  wUflh 
aodety  may  have  engendered,  sink  unperceived  from  our 
In  the  general  desolation  of  nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our 
passions ;— we  look  forward  to  that  kindred  evening  which  time 
brine  to  dl;— we  anticipate  the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  Aose 
we  iQve.  *  Every,  unkind  passion  falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fidi 
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•rcnuKi  us;  anil  we  return  slowly  to  our  homes^  and  to  the  society 
which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only  to  enlighten  or  to  bl^ss 
them.'  p.  S29— 331. 

*  It  is  the  unvarying  character  of  nature,  amid  all  its  scenes,  to 
lead  us  at  last  to  its  Author ;  and  it  is  for  this  Hnal  end  that  all  its 
variedes  have  such  dominion  upon  our  minds.  We  are  led  by  the 
appearances  of  spring  to  see  His  bounty  ;-'We  are  led  by  the 
^>lendour8  of  summer  to  see  His  greatness.  In  the  present  hours, 
#e  are  led  to  a  higher  sentiment ;  and,  what  is  most  remarkable,  the 
tety  circumstances  of  melancholy  are  those  which  guide  us  most 
securely  to  put  our  trust  in  Him.  We  are  witnessing  the  decay  of 
cbe  year ; — we  go  back  in  imagination,  and  find  that  such  in  every 
generation  has  been  the  fate  of  man  ; — we  look  forward,  and  we  see- 
Uiat  to  such  ends  all  must  come  at  last ; — ^we  lifl  our  de  ponding  eyes 
ftt  search  of  comfort,  and  we  see  above  us,  One,  **  who  is  ever  the 
'*  same,  and  to  whose  years  there  is  no  end."  Amid  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  nature,  we  discover  that  central  majesty  ^*  in  whom  there 
^  ii  DO  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turnine.'*  We  feel  that  there  is 
a  God;  and,  from  tlie  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  we  hail  that  polar  star 
.of  nature,  to  which  a  sacred  instinct  had  directed  our  eyes,  and 
wftidi  bums  with  undecaying  ray  to  lighten  us  among  all  the  darkness 
of  the  deep.'  p.  832;  S3S. 


The  inoet  eloquent,  however,  of  these  Discourses,  are  those 
which  Mr.  Atisoo  delivered  on  days  of  public  abaseoaent,  or  of 
paUic  exuUatJoiL  Avoiding  all  reference  to  party  politics,  the 
preaeher  mdulges  in  the  wannest  expressions  of  attachment  to 
his  country,  and  dilates  in  the  tone  of  elevated  (Confidence,  on 
thtf  wisdom  and  equity  of  Eternal  Providence.  The  following 
passa^  Is  extracted  from  the  discourNC  on  the  Fast  of  1806. 

*  It  is  a  cause  in  which  the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Almighty 
are  with  us.  The  world  has  seen  other  conquerors  and  othei; 
dMOU.  It  has  wept  before  the  march  of  temporary  ambition, 
and  Med  beneath  the  sword  of  transitory  conquest.  But  nature 
has  rcassumed  her  rights ;  and  while  conquerors  have  sunk  into  aii^ 
•tccrstad  grave,  and  tyrants  have  perished  in  the  zenith  of  their 
power,  the  race  of  men  have  raised  again  their  dejected  heads, 
and  peace,  and  order,  and  freedom  have  spread  themselves  ^rough- 
out  the  world.  Such,  my  brethren,  will  also  be  the  termination  cf 
the  tragedy  of  our  day,  and  such  is  the  coniidence  which  they  ought 
ever  to  maintain,  upon  whom  *<  the  Almighty  hath  lifted  up  the 
^  light  of  his  countenance."  We  are  witnessmg,  indeed,  the  most 
freoaeDdous  spectacle  which  the  theatre  of  nature  has  ever  exhibited, 
of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man.  For  years,  our  attention  has 
been  fixed  upon  that  great  and  guilty  country,  which  has  been  fer- 
tile in  nothing  but  revolution,  and  from  which,  amid  the  clouds  thtt 
eoiFer  h,  we  have  seen  at  last  that  dark  and  shapeless  form  arise* 
wWd^  like  the  vision  that  appalled  the  King  of  Babylon,  *<hadi  its 
*  1mm  of  iron,  and  iu  arms  of  brass.*'  We  have  seen  k  extend  Hs 
tertino  shsdsir  over  every  surrounding  people,  and  the  einews  of 
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nian  to  wiiher  at  its  approach.  We  see  it  now  collecting  all  lUf 
mighty  and  thinking  to  change  times,  and  laws,  and  speaking  great 
words  against  the  Most  High.  Yet,  while  our  eye  strains  to  mea- 
sure its  dimensions,  and  our  car  shrinks  at  the  threatening  of  its 
voice,  let  us  survey  it  with  the  searching  eye  of  the  prophet^  and 
we  shall  see,  that  its  feet  are  of  base  and  perish^le  clay.  Amid  all 
the  terrors  of  its  brightness,  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  moral  8tabi« 
lity  of  justice.  It  is  irradiated  by  no  beam  from  HeaTen«— 4t  is 
blessed  by  no  prayer  of  man, — it  is  worshipped  with  no  grratitude  of 
the  patriot  heart.  It  may  remain  for  the  time,  or  the  times  that  are 
appointed  it.  But  the  awful  hour  is  on  the  wing,  when  the  miivene 
will  resound  with  its  fall ;  and  that  sun  which  measures  out,  as  with 
reluctance,  the  length  of  its  impious  rei^n,  will  one  day  pour  his 
undeca}^ing  beams  amid  its  ruins,  and  bring  forth,  from  tne  earth 
which  it  lias  overshadowed,  the  promises  of  a  greater  spring.' 
pp.  270—272. 

The  reader  will  have  observed,  as  a  slight  deduction  from 
the  merit  of  these  compositions,  tliat  the  style,  thoagh  elaborated 
into  harmony  and  dt&^iiity,  is  not  altogether  free  from  blemishes : 
it  ^vauts  case  and  variety ;  it  is  sometimes  verbose,  salis^ing 
the  car  at  the  expense  of  the  understanding.  Sonorous  epitnets, 
vrhich  add  little  to  the  sense,  such  as  lofty^  9ublimef  tmijritt/f- 
centy  and  especially,  mighty,  occur  with  wearisome  frequency. 
We  find  the  last  epithet  in  combination  with  stage,  compensa- 
tion, object,  obligation,  scene,  day,  hour,  time,  language, 
tragedy,  reward,  .preparation,  prophecy,  and  a  long  catalogue 
of  other  words  which  seemed  to  require  to  be  nuignified.  vfe 
have  also  ^  ardent  tears,'  p.  429,  and  ^  tears  to  be  reapt,'  p.  414. 
But  these  last  are  probably  casual  slips  of  the  pen,  which,  in 
compositions  of  an  inferior  nature,  we  should  have  forborne  to 
notice. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  these  Discourses  simply  in  tbe 
light  of  literary  compositions,  in  which  point  of  view,  they  cer- 
tainly maintain  high  pretensions.  But  wc  should  ill  discnai|;e 
tlie  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  were  we  to  content  oursdives 
with  adjudging  this  praise  to  productions,  of  which  the  literary 
merit  ^ught  to  constitute  a  very  subordinate  recommendation, 
and  might  possibly  fonn  only  a  subject  of  regret.  It  must  have 
been  felt  as  an  objection  to  these  sermons,  from  the  perusal  of 
tbe  copious  extracts  we  have  given,  that  they  arc  not  suffi- 
ciently X'AWjr^ia/i.  It  must  have  been  apparent  that  the  Strain 
of  exhortation  is  altogether  secular;  the  topics  chiefly  inusted 
upon,  being  fame,  reputation,  and  interest ;  and  that  an  eflicaqf 
is  ascribed  to  the  ettorts  of  reason,  and  to  the  impressions  of 
material  nature,  which  is  dis})rovcd  by  observation,  and  oroosed 
to  the  declarations  of  inspired  truth.  But  we  must  speak  more 
freely.  Mr.  Alison  sustains  a  highly  important  and  responsible 
station  in  the  Episcopal  Church.    He  presents  .to  us  a  com- 
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tfltftding  oombination  of  character,  as  the  Philosopher,  and 
this  Christian  instructer ;  and  his  addresses,  designedly  adapted 
to  pefsonv  of  elevated  rank  and  of  proportionate  influence  in 
sodet  J,  and  to  young  men  preparing  to  act  distinguished  paits 
in  life,  hare  been  already  cited  as  models,  both  of  lang^ge  and 
sentiment^  by  Journalists  whose  opinions  have  extensive  cur- 
rency. They  have  not  scrupled  to  venture  the  assertion,  that 
they '  know,  in  fact  no  sermon  so  pleasing,  or  so  likely  both 
'  to  be  popular  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  pleased  with 
'  them.  And  they  close  their  panegyric,  with  a  sentence  which 
we  are  persuaded  Mr.  Alison  himself,  equally  with  ourselves, 
must  contemn  for  its  flippancy,  as  well  as  reprobate  for  the 
temerity  of  the  insinuated  comparison  which  it  contains  of  the 
el^ant  Essayist,  with  a  prelate  of  powers  so  vast,  and  of  attain- 
ments so  comprehensive^  as  were  combined  in  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph.     We  will  quote  their  words. 

'  It  is  a  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned 
<  commentary  on  the  prophet  Hosea,  or  a  profound  dissertation 
'  on  the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ; — ^but  we  would  prefer, 
'  dmng  what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the  volume  before  us : 
'  and  we  cannot  help  envying  the  talents  by  which  he  has 
^  clothed  so  nmoh  wisdom  in  so  much  beauty — and  made  us 
'  find,  in  tiie  same  work,  the  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and 
^  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue.* — Edinb.  Review,  No.  46,  p.  440. 
One  would  imagine  that  nothing  but  the  conscioosness  of  pos- 
aessing  that  sort  of  credit  with  the  public,  that  will  procuire  for 
all  the  s^itiments  they  may  be  pleased  to  utter,  unhesitating  ac- 
quiescence, could  have  reconciled  them  to  the  imbecile  extrava- 
gance of  this  sweeping  eucomiunk 

The  defect  in  Mr.  Alison's  sermons  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
is  not  of  partial  extent,  nor  of  slight  importance.  It  amounts, 
we  are  constrained  to  say,  to  a  systematic  exclusion  of  the  grand 
peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system.  It  is  an  attempt — say 
his  encomiasts,  *  to  lead  us  on  to  piety,  through  the  purification 
'  of  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  social  afiections— to  found  th^ 
'  love  of  God  on  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  man  :'  but'we  feel  com- 
pdled  to  characterize  it  as  an  attempt  to  conduct  the  process  of 
BonI  education  and  of  religious  mstruction,  with  a  careful 
^Toidsace  of  every  principle,  every  motive,  and  every  sanction, 
wUeh  is  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not 
Sftj  flist  not  a  casual  reference  is  made  tu  any  of  the  doctrines 
of  ChristiaAity,  or  that  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the 
'Sanonr  of  the  Worid,  is  not  occasionally  introduced  vrith  be- 
iMiniiiS[  reverence.  We  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  imputation 
spcnn  Mr.  Alison's  personal  belief,  or  upon  the  puritv  of  his 
design.  But  vre  must  seriously  submit  to  him  the  consideration, 
whether,  by  the  style  of  address  which  he  ha$  adopted  in  these 
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talents  ought  to  have  been  limited.    But  what  moral  tendency 
can  we  attribute  to  expressions  like  the  following  ?   . 

*  Nor  ask  for  a  reward  to  your  labours.  To  be  thus  empWed  is 
Itself  happiness.  It  is  to  be  fellow-workers  wiih  the  Fatper  of 
Nature,  in -the  prosperity  of  his  people.  It  is  to  give  men  to  society, 
oitis;ens  to  your  country,  and  children  to  your  God.'  p.  216; 

^  Of  that  illustrious  man  (Nelson)  whose  memory  is  now  fireaeni 
to  every  heart,  and  whose  foss  has  dimmed  the  eye  of  public  exulta- 
tion, I  have  not  the  confidence  either  to  attempt  the  praise  or  to . 
deplore  the  fall.  I  remember  that  there  is  a  silence  more  impres- 
sive than  words ;  and  still  more>  that  there  is  a  veil  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven,  between  the  "  spirit  that  enters  into  the  joy  of  his 
**  Lord/'  and  those  feeble  accents  of  mortal  praise  that  follow  its 
ascension.'  p.  234. 

nature,  in  these  hours  has  lessons  to  us  all*— which 


come  to  us  with  that  gentle  and  unreproaching  voice,  wnich  d^ights 
while  it  instructs  us,  and  which  marks  the  fine  education  of  Him  who' 
is  the  Father  of  our  spirife.'  p.  336. 

*  In  the  character  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  contrary»  there  is  always 
something  above  the  world: — a  superiority  alike  to^ill  that  it  great 
and  all  that  is  weak  in  man ; — a  forgetfulnesa  of  himself  which  results 
rather  from  nature  than  from  effort^  and  which  assimilates  himi  in 
our  opinion  to  some  higher  and  purer  order  of  existence.'  p,  116> 

*  There  are  emotions  which  every  where  characterize  the  diflerent 
seasons  of  the  year.  In  its  progress,  the  savage  is  led,  as  well  as  the 
sage,  to  see  the  vanring  attributes  of  the  Divme  Mind ;-— and  in  its 
magnificent  circle,  it  is  fitted  to  awaken  in  succession,  the  loftiest 
sentiments  of  piety  which  the  heart  can  feel.'  p.  ^Sl. 

We  shall  quote  only  one  passage  more,  containing  a  niiisap- 
plics^tion  of  Scripture,  which  borders  at  once  on  bombast  .and 
impiety.     We  believe  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  volume. 

*  These  days,  too,  are  over.  *^  He  hath  blown  with  his  windy  and 
^<  they  are  scattered."  The  cross  is  again  triumphant  in  t&e  Aji 
and  in  its  sign  the  faithful  have  conquered.  The  might  of  the  fpBpA 
hath  infused  itself  into  the  soldier's  arm ;  and,  while  the  foe  is  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground,  the  mild,  but  thrilling  voice,  seems  a^^am  to 
be  heard  from  Heaven,  **  1  am  Jesus,  whOm  thou  perseculest'^ 
p.  460. 

We  could  enumerate  many  other  passages  of  an  eqiially 
equiTOcal  meaning,  or  of  a  aescription  equally  exceptioiiaUe. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  general  strain  of  these  Discourses,  thai  oor 
animadversions  are  designed  chiefly  to  apply ;  and  it  is  rather 
what  is  excluded  fropi  them,  than  what  they  positively  contaiDi 
that  renders  them  objectionable.  We  could  hav  c  forgiven  the  phi- 
losopher for  having  attributed  to  theimpressions  of  material besiiitji 
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a  moral  efficiency  in  meliorating  the  character,  (which  is,  how- 
ever, altogether  cliimerical,)  had  he  at  the  same  time  referred  to 
|he  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  to  the  production  of  which, 
any  agency  short  of  Omnipotence  is  inadequate.  \ye  could  haxa 
allowed  him  to  exult  in.  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  if  this  ex- 
ultation had  been  tempered  by  the  acknowledgement,  that  man 
has  fallen  from  God,  and  through  sin  has  become  a  mighty  ruin, 
which  none  but  the  Almighty  Creator  can  restore.  We  could 
have  admired  the  exalted  eloquence  with  which  the  Preacher 
descants  upon  the  magnificent  works  of  creation,  and  by  wliich 
he  would  win  his  hearers  to  ennobling  contemplations,  if  he  had 
but  consecrated  the  *  loftiest  sentiments  of  piety,'  to  the  myste- 
•f  Redemption,  and  reserved  his  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
the  minister  of  Christ,  for  beseeching  men  to  be  '^  reconciled 
^'  to  Gk>d."  The  ministry  of  reconciliation  is  not,  we  lament  to 
•ay,  the  ministry  to  which  these  pages  are  devoted.  That  they 
eoDtaim  much  wisdom  clothed  in  much  beauty,  we  do  not  wish 
to  deay ;  but  we  are  reminded  that  there  is  a  species  of  wisdom, 
vrhich  is  foolishness  with  God.  They  display  indeed  a  capti- 
TatiDg  splendour  of  style,  by  which  they  may  dazzle  the  imagi'- 
aation  ^  out  when  estimatecl  according  to  their  practical  value^ 
they  can  be  considered  only  as  a  splendid  trifle.    ' 


Art.  V.  l.De  VInterSt  de  la  France  i  VEgard  de  la  Traite  des 
N^r9$.  Par  J.  C.  L.  Simpnde  de  Sismondi.  8vo.  pp*  52.  price  38. 
Londres.    Schulze  et  Dean,  Poland-street.    1814. 

2.  A  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Prince  Talleyrand  Peri^ord^  &(u  &c  &c* 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Slave  Trade.  By  William  Wilberforce, 
Esq.  M.  P.   Svoi   pp.  83.     Price  Ss.    Hatchard.     1814. 


'f  T  is  astonishing,*  remarks  the  eloquent  Author  of  the  first  of 
these  pamphlets,  ^  that  the  great  interests  of  Europe  which 

*  are  to  be  discussed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  have  hitherto, 

*  oeaupied  so  little  of  the  attention  of  political  writers.  The  cir- 
<  onmstanoes  under  which  that  Congress  is  proceeding  to  deter- 
^  flibM  the  hie  of  the  Universe,  are  so  novel  and  unforeseen,  that 
'  Cfteil  the  most  skilful  statesmen  cannot  be  supposed  to  possess  a 
'  deep  knowledge  of  the  interests  of  each  government.'  There 
lqppears^  indeed,  to  prevail  in  the  public  mind,  a  degree  of 
apathy  as  to  the  result  of  those  deliberations,  to  be  accounted 
lor  only  by  that  weariness  of  expectation,  and  that  distrust  of 
cJMinge,  which  the  calamities  of  Europe  have  induced.  It  is 
not  t*  b#  disguised,  that  the  blessings  of  Peace  have  not  as  yet 
baett  reaUaed.    That  confidence,  which  is  one  of  its  roost  pre- 
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cious  fruits,  is  ot  slow  growth,  and  requires  the  quickening  in- 
fluence of   prosperity.      The   consequences   of   the  disordere 
which  had  well-nigh  overwhelmed  the  Continent,  are  still  felt 
in  their  almost  unmitigated  pressure  upon  the  circumstances  of 
private  life  ;  and  each  individual  sufferer  is  too  much  occupied 
with  his  particular  hopes  and  interests,  to  indulge  in  enlarged 
contemplations  upon  the  general  relations  of  states  andkingdoms, 
and  the  complex  subjects  of  diplomatic  subtlety.     The  gorgeous 
tragedy  which  recently  made  up  the  whole  scene  of  political  af- 
fairs, affected  the  minds  of  many  persons  chiefly  as  a  spectacle 
of  strongly  moving  interest ;  and  to  those  who  are  influenced 
pHncipally  by  dramatic  effect,  conventional  arrangements  and  a 
Congress,  form  but  a  tame  and  insipid  sequel.     While  spec- 
tators of  inore  thoughtful  character,  who  have  beheld  the  £niit- 
less  issue  of  every  successive  experiment  upon  human  naturd, 
as  the  subject  of  political  regulation,  which  philosophers  have 
devised,  or  conquerors  achieved,  witness  with  little  hope  of  suc- 
cess, the  fresh  attempts  of  assembled  priifces  and  statesmen,  to 
establish  the  peace  of  Europe  on  a  basis  of  permanent  security* 
Looking  upon  the  -Demon  of  War  as  not  cast  out,  but  only  as 
having  s{>ent  for  a  time  his  strength,  they  cannot  help  fearing 
that  the  golden  chains  in  which  he  seemingly  consents  to  be 
bound,  will  be  snapped  as  a  hay-band,  when  his  power  returns  ; 
and  they  listen  with  anxiety  to  distinguish  the  mild  accents  of 
that  voice  which  alone  can  control  the  passions  and  restrain  the 
wrath  of  man.     No  considerations  so  fluctuating  as  those  of 
policy  and  interest,  no  arrangements  founded  upon  convenience, 
can  afford  satisfactory  assurances  of  the  future.     The  recog- 
nition of  moral  principles  as  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  a  constant  reference  to  the  ends  of  government  as  the  foun- 
dation of  political  rights,  are  the  only  signs  which  could  uner- 
ringly distinguish  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  of  things. 
Some  symptoms  of  such  a  dispositioB  are,  perhaps,  faintly  dis- 
cernible :  and  yet,  how  can  we  allow  our  minds  to  be  elevated 
with  sanguine  expectations,  when  on  such  a  subject  as  the  Slave 
Trade,  there  can  exist  among  the  leaders  of  a  powerful  nation, 
not  only  a  diflerence  of  opinion,  but  a  total  absence  of  monk 
feeling,  and  a  determinate  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  hunna- 
nity? 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  us,  after  the  discussions  which  have 
occupied  some  of  the  former  pages  of  our  Review,  with  rq^ard 
to  this  subject,  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  two  pam- 
phlets which  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  I^y  ]f. 
Sismondi,  although  a  very  eloquent  performance,  is  not  a  m&tt 
effusion  of  declamatory  eloquence.  It  grounds  its  argumenla- 
tive  ap|)eal  on  focts  and  computations,  which  establish  ihe  fatu- 
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ity,   as   well  as  the  wickedness,  of  an  attempt  to   revive  thi^  < 
detestable  commerce.     lie  remarks  that, 

*  The  vague  name  of  the  Slave  Trade,  does  not  immediately  striked 
the  imagination  with  the  representation  of  what  it  involves,  and  whsit 
it  18  designed  to  re-establish.     That  atticle  in  the  treaty  of  Parts  ' 
which  u  again  to  come  under  discussion,  res  rves  to  the  French  the 
privilege  of'  purchasing  for  live  years,  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal—* 
either  ^captives  taken  in  wars  excited  for  the  mere  purpose  of  afler- 
wards  selling  tlje  prisonevs,  or  pretended  criminals,  condemned  by 
iniquitous  judges   for   trivial  or  imaginary  crimes,  or  children  sold 
by  their  own  parents  for  brandy,  in  the  delirium  of  an  intoxication 
they  seek  to  prolong,  or  free-men,  kidnappeu  on  the  highways  bj 
nmans,  or  lastly  some  slaves,  already  accustomed  to  servitude,  but 
who,  in  the  des  rt,  .were  the  companions,  rather  th^n  the  instruments 
of  their  mast3r,  and  who,  even  in  their  deplorable  condition^   had 
never  formed  an  idea  of  those  forced  toils  of  which  even  Africa 
knows  nothings  This  dreadful  assemblage  of  crimes,  by  which  thef 
slaves  were  multiplied  on  the  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea,  has  been 
for  seven  years  suspended  by  the  abolition  of  the   Slave  Trade  in 
England :  and  even  before  that  period,  the  impossibility  which  th^ 
French  and  the  Dutch  foun  •,  of  their  continuing  the  traffic,  had 
considerably  diminished  it.     The  accounts  of  travellers,  documentif 
laid  before  the  Parliament  of  England,  place  it  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  vast  continent  situate  i  between  the  tropics,  has  been  restored*  to' 
peace,  and  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity,  by  the  cessation  of  the 
trade ; — that  the  petty  kings^  till  then  incessantly  at  war  with  each 
other,  have  lai4  oown  their  arms  ;  that  kidnapping  has  become  very 
rare ;  that  cultivation  has  considerably  increased,  and  that  civiliza- 
tion is  beginning  to  make  rapid  progress.     The  right,  then,  which 
.  the  French  would  now  reclaim,  is,  that  of  corrupting  afresh  the  man- 
jiers  of  the  Africans,  of  opposing  with  all  their  power  the  beneficent 
influence  of  the  philanthropic  societies  which  are  designed  to  civilize 
them,  of  violating  their  own  laws — those  of  Christianity,  those  of  na- 
ture, by  treating  men  their  fellows,  their  brethren,  as  God  has  notf 
permitted  us  to  treat  even  the  beasts ; — and  lastly,  of  guaranteeing^ 
this  horrible  tyranny  by  tortures  so  dreadful  that,  our  imagination- 
shrinks  from  the  description.' 

We  must  Tory  briefly  follow  M.  Sismondi  alon^  the  chain 
of  calm  reasoning  by  which  he  proves  the  pecuniary  inexpedience 
of  the  revival  of  the  trade,  in  its  bearinf^  upon  the  commerce  of 
France  It  will  be  read,  howover,  with  considerable  interest. 
He  first  shews  that  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe,  will  furnish  no 
donand  for  slaves,  having,  under  the  English  system,  become 
rich  and  flourishing.  ^  The  number  of  births  in  those  colo- 
nies '  has  begun  to  exceed  that  of  deaths,  since  humauitv  has 
'  €010640  be  the  best  calculation  with  the  planters ;  and  experienccT. 
'  has  proved,  in  all  the  islands  under  English  administratioiv, 
'  that  a  sjave  will  live  as  long  as  aa  Iiuropean,  as  soon  as  hi» 
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*  master  knows  that  he  cannot  replace  him  by  a  new  captive/ 
It  is,  then,  St.  Domingo  only,  that  remains  to  be  planted  and 
enriched.  '  And  it  is  with  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  expe- 
'  rience  of  Lie  Clerc,'  adds  M.  S.  ^  that  the  execution  of  this 
^  project  of  economy  and  of  riches  is  to  be  commenced  V  Ha 
presents  us  as  the  alternatiTc  for  effecting  this  object,  false  pre- 
tences and  illusive  promises,  or  force.  ^  The  discovery  of  the 
'  first  would  be  necessarily  followed  by  rebellion,  nor  would  St. 

.  *  Domingo  want  another  Toussaint  Louverture.' 

*  *  On  peut  6tourdi|^  les  hommes  sur  la  destruction  de  leur  liberty 
politiaue,  parcequ'aucune  douleur  physique,  aucune  privation  peN 
sonnelle  ne  suit  inun§diatement  sa  perte ;  mais  oti  ne  sauroit  let 
tromper  sur  la  destruction  de  leur  liberty  domestlque ;  jamab  aucun 
homme  n'a  pu  renoncer  volontairement  a  sa  propri^t^,  k  sa  personne, 
k^fUi  famille  ;  et  donner  la  pr6fl§rence  aux  coups  d'^trivi^re  sur  san 
revenu,  ou  les  fruits  de  son  travail.*  pp.  14?— 15* 

A  war  of  utter  extermination,  M.  S.  justly  adduces  as  the 
only  certain  means  of  success.  ^  Upon  the  atrocity  of  such  a 
*  prqject,  and  upon!  the  perfidy  necessary  to  ensure  its  suocessy* 
he  says,  *  I  will  not  dwell.' 

'  II  est  entendu  que  la  probit£«  que  llionneur,  que  l^huibanitfi*  ne 
fbtit  rien&  la  chose;  il  ne  s'agit  oue  d*arg€nt  a  gagner*    Ehbito, 
voyons  enfin  ce  que  les  seulsmotifs  p^cuniaires  doivent  cooseHler  4 
^ll^Frauce.*  p.  16. 

•  M.  8ism6ndi's  arguments  are  briefly  these.  l*he  oapittd  of 
France  has  always  been  found  inadequate  to  her  commnrcial 
H^ants.  All  her  wealth,  especially  at  this  moment,  is  feqinred 
tor  the  encouragement  and  revival  of  her  inland  commieroe  Atid 
of  national  industry.  The  national  capital  being  limited,  vrhat- 
ever  portion  of  it  may  be  embarked  in  the  adventure  of  a  new 
Slave  Trade,  must  he  diverted  from  .other  channels.  Not  oaij 
so,  but  a  commercial  war,  a  long  and  expensive  one,  for  the 

furpose  of  conquering  St.  Domingo,  must  first  be  undertaken, 
n  order  to  encourage  the  planters,  a  monopoly  must  be  cm- 
ceded  to  them,  and  the  French  consumers  of  the  produce 
must  be  sybjected  to  a  heavy  duty,  not  in  favour  of  the  publio 
^easury,  but  in  favour  of  those  who  shall  consent  to  sully 
their  hotiour  and  the  name  of  Frenchmen,  by  the  m&tHiHis 
traffic  ih  slaves.  The  capitalists  are  thus  to  be  lured  by.  snpe^ 
nor  profits,  to  withdraw  their  funds  from  commerce,  agrilMl- 
tUre,  and  manufactures;  and  they  must  theii  withstand  the. 
competition  of  the  English,  who  can  afford  the  ttme  Mrddes 
ciieftper;  the  competition  of  other  nations,  of  allihetrc^i^l 
countries  4  and  this  for  a  branch  of  industry  .Which  the  very 
progress  of  commerce  must  at  some  future  time  necessarily  an- 
nihOate!  ^  Quelle  mani6re  d'eorichir  une  nation  I' 
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M.  Sisniondji  gives  us  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  .prohibitory  and  anti-commercial  system  of  Buonaparte  on 
the  national  prosperity.  N editing  is  wanting,  he  adds,  to  com- 
pete the  ruin  of  the  nation,  but  to  force  her  to  expend  the  re- 
mainder of  her  funds  in  the  establishment  of  colonies,  which 
wiU  ultimately  be  unable  to  stand  against  foreign  competition, 
and  which  she  will,  therefore,  be  forced  to  abandon.  He  then 
computes  the  probable  expense  of  subduing  the  island,  and  re- 
fers to  the  expedition  under  General  Le  Clere,  which  cost  the 
French  an  army.  The  colony,  if  ever  it  be  conquered,  will  have 
cost  France,  he  says,  fifty  thousand  men,  and  three  hundred 
millions  sterling.  Of  the  five  years  allowed  for  the  continu- 
ance of  trade  by  the  treaty,  two  must  be  allotted  to  the  conquest 
of  the  island,  and  each  of  the  remaining  three,  will  only  allow 
of  the  transportation  of  15,000  slaves.  A  colony*  would  thus  be 
formed,  worth  a  tenth  of  its  ancient  value.  The  purchase  of 
slaves^  however,  according  to  the  calculations  of  all  the  planters, 
forms  only  three  eighths  of  the  expense  of  an  establishment : 
three-eighths  (as  shewn  in  a  note  taken  from  M.  de  Humboldt) 
being  required  for  the  first  breaking  up  of  the  earth,  and  two- 
righths  for  buildings,  manufactures,  and  cattle.  It  would  be 
two  years  before  any  advantage  could  be  drawn  by  the  capi- 
talist ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  term,  t/*  the  colony  prosper,  and  t/* 
the  profits  of  the  planters  be  equal  to  what  they  were  in  the 
greatest  prosperity  of  St.  Domingo,  the  plantations  would  yield 
about  eight  per  cent,  or  hardly  more  than  half  what  the  same 
funds  woula  produce  if  employed  in  inland  commerce. 

M.  Sismondi  then  just  glances,  ^  for  curiosity's  sake,'  as  the 
imoumlUy  of  the  action  must  cot  be  admitted  into  the  account, 
at  the  blood  and  the  crimes  superadded  to  the  money,  which  this 
little  establishment  nmst  cost  France.     He  estimates  them  thus : 
400^0  individuals,  the  negro  population  of  St  Domingo  which 
inui^  be  destroyed,  50,000  soldiers  which  France  must  lose  in 
this  butchery,  through  the  effect  of  the  climate  still  more  tlian 
by  arms,  (and  the  example  of  Le  Clerc  proves  this  calculation 
not '  to  be  exaggerated.)     To  establish  45,000  slaves  in  Do- 
mingo, 60,000  must  have  embarked  at  Senegal :  the  miseries 
pf    the  middle  passage,    sickness,  grief,  and  suicide,  always 
carry  off  a  quarter.     Two  men,  embarked  at  the  coast,  always 
cost  Africa  at  least  three.    Kidnapping  a  free  man,  the  most 
odious  of  offences,  is  not  committed  gratuitously.     The  father 
wlie  has  not  succeeded  in  rescuing  his  cliildren,  does  not  so  soon 
Jose  the  hope  of  revenging  them ;    and   stealing  a   man  is  a 
crime  which  may  risk  the  shedding  of  blood  tor  many  gene* 
rations.    Thus  then,  to  the  sixty  thousand  slaves  who  are  sold, 
we  must  add  thirty  thousand  killed  on  their  account;  and  thus, 
to  succeed  in  furnishing  St.  Domingo  with  45,000  slaves,  we 


\ 
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shall  have  the' sum  total  of  540,000  deaths,  540,000  mur- 
ders ! 

The  mind  revolts  from  the  necessity  of  pursuing:  the  argument 
further ;  and  yet  statements  as  clear  in  point  of  fact,  as  hor- 
rible in  theii'. details,  anil  as  conclusive  in  their  reasoning,  as 
these,  were,  for  a  scries  ol*  years,  presented  before  a  British 
Parliament,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  they  were  unblushingiy 
resisted  ! 

M.  Sismondi,  towards  the  close  of  this  able  pamphlet,  entenn 
into  the  question  of  the -^  superior  advantages  of  employing  free 
slaves  as  farmers, 

*  Le  metayer  travaille  gaiment,  parce  qu'il  sait  qu'ij  partagera 
lous  les  prouuits  ;  il  soigne  egalement  toutes  les  parties  de  sa  terre, 
et  profile  6galeraent  de  toutes  ses  journees,  parce  qu*il  sait  que  cd 
qu'il  fait  est  pour  lui ;  aucun  insoecteur,  aucun  comniandeur  de  nd« 
gres  n*est  necessaire,  parce  qu'il  est  assure  que  s*il  se  conduit  avec 
indolence  ou  mauva.ise  foi,  le  maitre  ou  son  facteur  lui  6teront/sa 
metairie  :  et  au  moment  du  partage  des  recoltes  le  facteur  se  trouyq 
sur  I'aire  ou  le  blu  a  ete  battu,  vorame  tl  se  trouveroit  surcelleou  le 
jpafe  se  depouille.  Le  cultivateur  s  est  paye  lui-meme  de  ses  sueurs^ 
il  a  vecu,  il  a  6te  hcureux ;  et  le  proprictaire  a  retire  une  rente  nette, 
proportionnee  a  lafertilitc  de  sa  terre,  comme  h  Tintelligence  de  sou 
indtayer,  animee  par  laliberte 

*  Ceux  qui  prctendent  que  les  negres  sont  trop  indolens  poun  rem- 
plir  les  conditions  imposees  au  metayer^  oublientle  plantage  de  chaque 
esclave,   qui  est  toujours  soiguc  avec  autant  d  industrie  que  d^  zelc. 
lis  ignorent  que,   dans  ce  moment  meme,  I'ile  de  St   Di^mingue  est 
cultivce  par  les  negres,  non  pas  en  vue  seulement  de  leur  propre  sub- 
distance,  raais  en  vue  du  commerce  dont  ils  ont   senti  le  besoin; 
Les  ne;;;res  independans  d'Hayti,  ont  etc  obliges  de  renoncer  k  la 
iculture  et  a  la  fabrication  du  sucre,  qui  demanUoit  trop  de  papitaux, 
et  peut-^tre  trop  de  connoissances  chimiques ;  mais  ils  ont  soign^  les 
plantations  de  cafe  tt  de  colon,  et  cette  ann6e  meme  leur  ile  a foumi 
pour  l^^ngleterre  le  chargementdc  vingt  gros  vaisseaux.  Les  paysans 
de  ritalie  sont  peut-otrtt  6galement  indolens,  egalement  avides  de 
jouissances  prcsentes,  et  de  I'enivrement  d'un  beau  climat,  Egalement 
pauvres  et  ignorans  ;*mais  ils  sont  attaches  a  leur  travail  dans  chaque 
metairie,   par  la  double  jouissance  de  la  propriety  et  de  la  Iibert6» 
Selon  que  cette  propriete  est  plus  ou  moins  garantie,  que  cette  liberie 
est  plus  ou  moins  entiere,  on  voit  le  paysan  italien*  industrieux  et 
actif  en  Toscane,  nonchalant  et  decourage  en  .^'icile      ^es  bonnes 
)ois  augmentent  les  revenus  d'un  pays  comme  les  jouissances  de  ses 
habitans  ;  mais  dans  le  pays  meme  ou  elles  sont  les  plus  mauvaises,  le 
paysan  d'    grigente  n'a  pas  besoin  dufouet  d*un  commandeur^  pour 
iaire  partager  a  son  seigneur  les  riches  fruits  d'un  beau  climat  et  d*uu 
sol  fertile.' 'ppv4?7 — 19. 

He  concludes  his   observations  by  reprobating  commercial 
ponopoly  in  the  following  strildng  language. 
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'  Silesautres  Puissances  luttent  pour  exclure  Ics  Fran^ais  de  toute 
rAm^rique  et  de  toute  I'Inde,  c'est  a  eux  ^  liitter  pour  y  entrer. 
Loi'8(ju'au  contraire  ils  s'emchainent  au  monopole  de  leurs  petites 
colonies,  ils  ressemblent  a  .un  prisonnier,  qui,  s6pare  du  monde  entier 
par  les  verroux  de  ses  geoliers,  s^enferme  en  dedans  ^  double  tour,  et 
croit  ainsi  mettre  PUnivers  en  prison,  en-debors  de  son  donjon/ 
pp^51 — S2, 

The  name  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,-  affixed  to  the  second  of  these 
pamphlets,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  our  being  so  particular 
in  our  notice  oJf  its  contents.  The  fficts  and  arguments,  indeed, 
which  are  brought  forward,  cannot  but  be  already  familiar  to 
English  readers.,  and  will  interest  more  by  their  fofce  than  by 
their  novelty.  Nothing  could  be  better  adapted,  however,  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  than  the  general  train  of 
this  letter,  which  is  written  in  the  conciliatory  tone  of  a  per- 
suasive eloquence.  To  one  passage  only  we  hesitate  to  assent, 
and  fear  that  the  benevolent  feelings  of  the  distinguished  writer 
have  betrayed  him  into  too  sanguine  an  estimate  of  the  character 
of  our  merchants. 

*  Such  has  been,*  he  says,  *  the  progress  of  truth  and  of  right ; 
ftucfa  the  consequences  of  the  development  of  the  real  nature  and 
effects  of  the  Slave  Trade,  that  now,  throughout  these  kingdoms,  not 
an  individual  is  to  be  found  by  whom  that  traffic  is  not  condemned  in 
terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation.  There  is  no  man  whose  feelings 
would  not  shrink  from  the  shame^  as  well  as  his  conscience  recoil 
from  the  g^uilt,  of  being  concerned  in  it ; — no  man  who  would  not  con- 
ceive thatne  should  thereby  hand  down  to  his  descendants  profits  pol- 
luted with  blood,  and  a  name  branded  with  infamy.'  p.  4. 

It  cannot,  then,  be  true — we  will  not  believe  that  it  can  be, 
what  a  merchant  of  Rouen  did  not  hesitate  lo  affirm  to,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  author  of  the  work  which  forms  the 
subject  of  our  next  article — that  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  reviving  the  Slave  Trade  *  was  not  intended,  for  the  be- 

*  nefit  of  France  ;  the  French  merchants  had  not  sufficient  ca- 

*  pital  to  carry  on  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  inserted  for  the 
^  purpose  of  gratifying  certain  interests  in  England  which  would 
'  soon,  by  means  of  tlie  easy  intercourse  between  the  two  coun« 
^  tries,  be  deeply  embarked  in  the  abominable  traffic.  I  hope,* 
adds  Mk.  Shepherd,  *  this  is  one  of  those  refinements  in  speou*- 

*  lation,  in  which  Frenchmen  are  so  apt  to  indulge  themselves.* 
p.  151.  So  monstrous  and  aggravated  a  degree  of  wickedness 
would,  indeed,  be  the  consummation  of  all  the  abominations 
involved  in  that  unnatural  system  of  raj|)hie,  slavery,  and  mur- 
der, which  was  once  legalized  under  the  name  of  the  Slav^ 
Trade. 
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nrilE  highly  respectable  Author  of  this  amusing  production, 
apprises  his  readers  in  the  Preface,  that  ^  it  purports  only 
<  to  show  how  an  individual,  limited  iu  point  of  time  anu  propcrtYi 
'  may  pleasantly  and  profitably  spend  a  few  weeks  in  Paris.'  It 
is  accordingly  written  in  tlie  unaffected  style  of  a  journal^  .and 
contains  the  lively  observations  and  intelligent  remarks  of  a 
man  of  taste  and  erudition,  mada  en  passanty  and  giyen  as  they 
occurred,  without  any  attempt  to  exhibit  himse^  either  at  a 
savant  or  un  homme  d'etprit.  To  persons  who  intend  Tisitiiic 
the  capital  of  France,  this  volume  will  supply  many  us^u 
hints ;  and  to  those  to  whom  tlie  gratification  of  the  epideaDie 
curiosity  which  prchrails^  to  see  tlie  other  side  of  the  channel 
is  denied,  it  may,  perhaps,  answer  a  still  more  valuable  piurpoae; 
for  it  not  only  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  that  is  to  be  wtm 
at  Paris,  but  it  informs  us  also  how  little  that  all  comprisei, 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  expedition. 

Paris,  at  different  )>erioas,  has  certainly  been  an  object  of  high 
interest ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  transactions  which  have 
madfe  it  so,  have  been  of  a  nature  to  confer  any  strongly  attrac- 
tive charms  of  association  on  its  walls.  Frivolity,  and  blood- 
thirsty cruelty,  have  alternately  distinguished  the  manners  4if 
its  inhabitants.  Other  cities  have  either  some  classical,  or  reli- 
gious, or  at  least  some  historical  associations  connec^ted  widi 
them,  by  which  they  speak  to  the  feelings  ;  sortie  benrfactor'of 
mankind  was  bom  within  its  walls,  or  the  mighty  dead  lie  cs- 
tombed  within  its  sanctuaries.  But  the  stronr  recoUectioi 
which  absorb  the  mind  on  entering  Paris,  are  those  of  reToltt- 
tionary  frenzy,  or  of  imperial  tyranny  ;  or,  if  the  mind  reverts  to 
a  former  period,  ideas  of  massacre,  of  irreligious  fury,  and  of 
exterminating  bigotry,  present  themselves.  The  sensations 
with  which  one  would  contemplate  Paris,  might  seem  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  those  with  which  we  should  explore  the 
crater  of  a  volcano,  while  the  lava  on  its  «ides  is  yet  warm^  and 
the  half  smothered  rumblings  of  internal  fires  is  stiU  heard  be- 
neath. And  tlie  reflections  which  naturally  arise  on  8eein|f  tbe 
childish  fondness  and  security  with  which  the  people  seem  to  be 
building  up  again  tlieir  fragile  and  glittering  establishments  on 
the  very  site  of  the  ruins  of  former  erections,  partake  in  some  de* 
grce  of  that  surprise  and  melancholy  with  which  the  traTdier 
beholds  the  cottages  of  the  peasants  cresting  the  monntain  is 
the  very  channel  of  its  fiery  torrents. 

Pari^  is  still,  however,  in  some  resjiccts,  an  object  of  high  en- 
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riosity ;  and  chiefly  from  the  spoil^^  with  which  rapacious  vanity 
has  enriched  it,  at  the  expense  of  other  countries.  To  the  man 
ofletterSy  or  of  taste,  to  the  author,  or  the  artist,  the  opportunities 
and  peculiar  advantages  it  aflbrds  for  study  or  research,  render 
it  at  least  a  desirable  temporary  residence.  The  galleries  and 
museums  constitute  its  principal  attraction.  When  to  these  are 
added,  its  theati'e,  the  Louvre,  and  within  the  reach  of  a  plea- 
sant ride  in  its  vicinity,  the  Palaces  of  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  and 
Trianon,  we  apprehend  its  peculiar  sources  of  amusement  are 
all  enumerated.  The  climate  of  France  is,  indeed,  in  itself  a 
luxury ;  but  to  tlie  man  of  pleasure,  all  clin\ates  are  much  the 
same ;  and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  among  the  last  objects, 
for  which  our  countrymen  think  of  visiting  France. 

.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  details  of  Mr.  Shepherd^s  work, 
relate  to  the  sentiments  which  he  heard  from  the  various  descrip- 
tioBS  of  persons  with  whom  he  had  iuten;ourse,  and  which  may  be 
considered  as  indicative  of  public  feeling.  Some  anecdotes  are 
g\yen,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  people.  The  reason  as- 
mgned  by  a  demoiselle  for  her  detestation  of  Buonaparte,  is  na- 
tural enough  :  ^  Parcequ'il  a  fait  tuer  tous  nos  amans.'  The 
mass  of  the  people,  Mr.  S.  deems  friendly  to  the  Bourbons^ 
They  were  so  oppressed  by  Buonaparte,  he  says,  and  the  con*- 
scription  in  particular,  made  such  inroads  upon  their  domestic 
comforts,  that  though  their  joy  is  by  no  means  extravagant,  they 
are  glad  to  see  the  throne  filled  by  a  monarch  of  a  mild  dispo- 
sition, and  of  a  pacific  character.  His  government,  however, 
must  be  that  of  influence  :  it  cannot  be  maintained  by  forpe. 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  give  any  extracts  fi*om 
this  publication,  as  we  have  no  doubt  our  readers  will,  from  ths 
account  we  have  given  of  it,  be  desirous  of  examining  its  con- 
tents for  themselves. 


Art.  VIL  Letters  Jram  a  Lady  to  her  Sister ^  during  a  Tour  to  Paris^ 
in  the  months  <^  April  and  May,  ISH.  12mo.  pp.  160.  pride  4s. 
Longman  atid  Co. 

TTHE  point  of  time  at  which  this  lady  visited  Paris  gives  its 
interest  to  her  simple  narrative.  She  is  anxious  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  these  letters  are  genuine,  :ind  that  they 
were  not  written  with  any  view  to  publication.  Of  this  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  careless,  unaffected  style  in  which  they 
are  written.  The  manner  in  wliich  the  scenes  are  described, 
is  that  of  an  eye  witness,  writing  under  the  first  lively  impres- 
sions of  wonder,  and  agitation,  and  vague  delight,  which  their 
dmost  romantic  nature,  and  rapid  succession,  were  calculated 
to  excite  on  a  mind  not  deeply  reflective.  The  modest  apology 
contained  in  the  Preface,  precludes  all  criticism  on  this  hasty 
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performance.    We  should  imagine  they  are  the  Letters  of  a 
very  young  Lady  ;  as  such  they  can  hardly  fail  to  be  amusing. 

This  lady  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  ticket  for  the  ca- 
thedral at  Notre  Dame,  at  the  entree  of  Louis  XVIII.  into 
Paris.  We  subjoin  her  description  of  the  spectacle,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  performance. 

<  Soon  afler  eleven,  every  one  began  to  be  anxious,  and  listening 
to  every  sound.     About  one  o'clock,  we  heard  the  distant  roll  oi, 
cannon,  which  increased  until  the  feelings  were  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  expectation.    Gradually  tlie  sound  of  drums,  and  the 
exclamations  of  the  populace  were  heard,  swelling,  until  the  burst  of 
applause,  the  cries  of  Vive,  Vive  le  Roi !  gave  us  the  welcome  intel- 
ligence that  the  procession  was  near.     At  a  quarter  past  two  it  ar- 
rived.   Never  can  I  forget  the  deep  impression  it  made  on  my  heart! 
The  sacredness  of  the  place  was  no  restraint ;  but  Q\&ty  heart,  eveiy 
voice  exclaimed  as  they  entered,  *'  Vive  Vive  le  Roi  !**   The  cathe- 
dral echoed  with  the  bursts  of  applause  and  delight. — Many  ladies 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees  as  the  king  passed,  and  dfl  waved 
their  handkerchiefs.     When  the  '*  Pomine  salvum  fac  Regem''  be* 
gan,  which  was  not  only  performed  by  the  choristers,  but  joined  by 
the  whole  congregation,  it  was  more  deepy  affecting  than  I  can  de- 
scribe.    Uninterested  as  it  migiit  be  supposed  that  I  felt,  J  wept  like 
an  infant ;  and  entered  as  sincerely  into  the  feelings  of  the  moment  as 
any  Frenchman  in  Notre  Dame.'  pp.  51 — 52. 

*  The  Parisians  are  ndtorious  for  their  want  of  sincerity,  and  I 
cannot  pretend  to  defend  them,  yet  never  did  I  witness  more  genuine 
affection  and  joy,  than  in  the  circle  where  I  sat  in  Notre  Dame. 

*  Their  feelings  were  elevated  almost    to  wildness    and  I  con- 
fess, proud  as  I  ever  am  of  being  born  an  English  woman,  I  never 
felt  more  happy,  more  gratified  on  this  account,  than  on  that  day; 
Every  one  was  eagerly  endeavouring  to  speak  or  look  at  the  English, 
and  when  the  King  entered,  many  pressed  forward  and  said  to  us, 
**  We  owe  all  these  blessings  to  you,"  and  could  I  be  an  English 
woman  born,  and  not  be  delighted  at  such  a  moment !     I  would  not 
have  bartered  my  little  simple  hat  for  all  the  towering  plumes  or 
jewels  in  the  world !     I  would  not  have  exchanged  my  common  Eng* . 
lish  face,  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated  belle  on  the  Contineiit  \ 
Oh  !  how  proud,  how  vain  did  I  feel !  yet  not  on  my  account}  but  for 
dear  happy  England !'  pp.  S^^^SS, 


Art.  VIII.  A  Letter  from  Paris,  to "  George  Petre,  Esq.  By  the 
Reverend  John  Chetwode  Eustace :  Sixth  Edition^  8vo.  pp«  98. 
Price  4s.    Mawman,  18H. 

A  ND  what  says  Mr.  Eustace  to  Paris?  Th^  readers  of  h» 
Classical  Tour  through  Italy,  will  natmally  expect  to 
find,  in  a  Letter  from  him,  the  characteristic  marks  of  no 
superficial  observer ;  and  to  obtain  that  sort  of  informatiou 
which  is  elicited  by  reflection  from  the  scenes  and  occurrences 
beheld  alike  by  all  travellers^  and  detailed,  perhaps,  in  their 
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journals,  but  \9rbich  only  a  philosophic  mind  can  conycrt  into 
real  knowledge,  by  tracing  their  meaning  and  their  bearings 
on  the  past  and  on  the  future.  It  is  but  a  small  portion,  of  an 
object,  which  the  eye  actually  perceive^  ;-^ the  mere  outline 
and '  shading,  are  all  that  are  received  on  the  retina ;  its  size, 
its  distance,  its  latent  or  impalpable  qualities,  the  species  to 
which  it  is  to  be  referred,  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
all  these  are  taken  in  apparently  at  a  glance  of  observation, 
bul  they  are  in  fact,  perceived  as  the  result  of  habits  of  ex- 
perience and  judgement ;  and  to  the  mind,  not  previously 
exercised  upon  thejp,  tliey  would  be  imperceptible.  Kqually 
imperfect,  as  a  re])resentation  of  the  thing,  is  the  simple  im- 
pression received  by  observation,  of  the  circumstance,  or  scene, 
or  person,  that  comes  before  us:  its  nature,  its  origui,  its 
relations,  which  constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  its  identity, 
are  visible  only  to  the  contemplative  mind.  Mr.  Eustace  is 
no  ordinary  observer.  He  is  rather  liable  to  err  in  seeing, 
from  the  force  of  imagination,  more  than  actually  attaches  to 
the  reality,  instead  of  overlooking  any  thing  whi^^h  comes 
before  him.  His  Letter  contains  a  series  of  observations  rather 
than  of  matter  of  fact  details ;  and  it  is  to  us  so  much  the 


more  mteresting. 


'  France,  (he  observes,)  during  the  space  of  twenty-four  years»  has 
passed  tlirough  all  the  gradations  of  revolution  and  rebellion,  of  civil 
and  external  war,  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  republican  and 
military  government.  In  the  progress  of  revolutionary  madness^  a 
plan  was  formed  the  most  daring  and  the  most  sacrilegious  ever 
conceived,  of  annihilating  all  the  institutions  of  thirty  million  of 
people  ;  of,  suppressing  all  that  had  previously  existed,  and  replacing 
the  whole  religious  and  civil  system,  by  new  and  unauthorized 
whiros  and  theories.  Thus  an  attempt  was  made  to  strike  out  one 
link  in  the  chain  of  generations,  to  separate  man  from  his  God 
and  his  ancestors,  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  lights  of  history,  and 
all  the  benefits  of  experience,  and  to  let  him  loose  upon  himself 
and  his  fellow  creatures,  untutored,  undisciplined,  without  any 
guide  but  passion,  any  impulse  but  interest.'  p.  1,  2. 

^  This  hystem  of  complete  disorganization  was  carried  on  through 
every  period  ard  by  every  party  that  succeeded  each  other  during 
the  wnole  revolution:  sometimes  indeed  with  less  publicity,  but 
always  with  equal  art  and  perseverance.  To  trace  the  effects  of 
such  a  system  operating  for  a  considerable  time  on  a  country  of 
such  extent  and  population,  is  part  of  the  occupation  of  a  traveller, 
who  looks  beyond  mere  amusement,  and  ^endeavours  ta  turn  the 
excursion  of  the  season  to  some  permanent  advantage.  With'' this 
object  in  view,  you  will  peruse  the  following  observations.*   p.  3. 

He  thus  characterizes,  the   scenery  of  Frarice. 

*  The  scenery  of  France,  as  that  of  the  continent  in  general,  is 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  the  scenery  of  England.    The  vales  spread 
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wider;  the  hills  form  more  extensive  swells;  there  are  tio  hedges 
or  divisions ;  and  the  trees  are  either  collected  in  clumps  and 
masses,  round  the  villages^  or  form  large  woods  and  forests  that 
sweep  over  hills  and  dales,  and  sometimes  shade  the  whole  hori* 
son  with  a  dark  border  The  roads  are  generally  lined  either  wit^ 
fruit  trees,  or  lofty  elms,  sometimes  in  double  and  triple  rows. 
These  rows,  however,  as  there  are  no  fences,  do  not  obstruct  the 
view ;  and  the  eye  may  generally  range  over  an  immense  tract  of 
plains  and  hills,  of  wood  and  tillage,  and'  not  unfrequently  expatiate 
over  an  ocean  of  corn  waving  for  miles  around  without  interrupuoDi 
and  presenting  no  other  variety  than  the  tints  which  its  own  motion 
'  and  tiie  passing  clouds  cast  over  it.  Cultivation,  if  we  except  the 
neighb  urhood  of  Paris,  ^eems  to  have  been  carried  on  every 
where  with  the  utmost  vigor ;  and  not  a  spot  of  earth  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  vigilance  and  the  industry  of  the  husbandmao/ 
Roads  wide,  straight,  generally  paved  in  the  middle,  and  always 
excellent,  intersect  this  scene  of  fertility,  and  conduct  the  traveller 
from  post  to  post  with  ease  and  rapidity.'   p.  4,  5. 

'  So  f  tr  the  picture  is  pleasing :  but  its  colors  will  lose  much 
of  their  b:;illiancy  when  I  inform  you,  that  the  villages  and  towns 
are  crowded  with  beggars,  and  that  whenever  you  stop,  your 
carriage  is  instantly  surrounded  \vith  a  groupe  of  objects  the  most 
miserable  and  disgusting.  In  a  counts y  where  the  poor  and  distressed 
are  abandoned  to  the  charity  of  individuals,  the  number  of  iliendicants 
Inust  be  greater  than  in  one  where  public  provL^ion  is  made  for  th^ 
suffering  class :  this  is  true ;  yet  the  number,  who  in  France  fall  under 
that  denomination,  seems  to  me  far  beyond  the  usual  proportion, 
especially  as  idleness  in  a  country  so  well  cultivated,  can  scarcely  be 
the  cause  of  such  poverty ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  pretence  employed  to 
extort  donations,  as  the  haggard  looks,  the  nakedness,  and  often- 
times the  ulcers  and  the  deformities  of  the  claimants  too  clearly 
prove  its  reality.  In  truth,  there  is  great  poverty  in  France;  and 
noweVer  fertile  the  soil,  a  very  small  portion  of  its  produce  seems  to 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  common  people.'  p.  6,  7. 

Mr.  Eustace  adds,  that  besides  this  poverty,  there  is  also  a 
g^reat  ap[)earance  of  depopulation,  which  is  especially  evideaced 
by  the  ruinous  state  of  m?$t  oi'  the  towns.  The  o{)erationt 
of  ag^riculture  are  carried  on  by  old  men,  women,  and  children; 
(th^re  are  supposed  to  be  twelve  women  to  one  effective  man ! !) 
and  few,  indeed,  he  adds^  of  any  other  description,  are  to  be 
seen,  either  in  the  fields,  on  the  roads,  or  in  public  placei^ 


♦  *  I  speak  here  not  of  the  real  but  of  the  apparent  cultivation.  I 
suspect  that  our  English  farmers  would  discover  much  bad  husbandrvj; 
the  breed  of  cattle,  of  sheep,  of  swine,  is  most  strikingly  bad: 
and  the  quantity  of  stock  very  small  indeed.  An  observation  which, 
however,  I  do  not  mean  to  x^xtend  beyond  the  country  between 
Calais  and  Paris.'    Eustace's  Letter,  p.  5,  Note, 
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'  These  exertions,  premature  in  boys,  and  misplaced  in  women, 
(iu8t  not  only  check  the  growth  of  tl^e  rising  generation,  but  cven- 
uallydegrade  the  sex,  whose  virtues  are  principally  domestic,  and 
rhoae  charms  shed  th^ir  best  influence  around  the  fire-side,  and 
;hre  to  home  all  its  attractions.  Add  to  this  evil,  another  of  equal 
oagnitude ;  employment  of  children  in  their  infancy,  by  calling 
hem  away  from  home,  withdraws  them  from  the  control,  and 
leprWes  them  of  the  instructions  and  the  example  of  their  mo- 
lier%  instructions  and  example  of  all  others  the  most  important, 
lecause  to  them  the  infant  owes  the  first  ideas  of  decency,  the  first 
smotions  of  piety,  the  sentiments  and  the  manners  that  raise  the 
^itken  above  the  savage,  the  Christian  above  the  barbarian.  To 
leprive  children,  therefore,  of  this  early  tuition,  and  to  let  them 
0O8e  unrestrained  in  the  fields,  is  to  abandon  th^m  to  the  innate 
Donuption  -of  their  own  hearts,  and  to  fit  them  beforehand  for  euilt 
Mid  profligacy.  Accordingly,  vice  and  ferocity, seem  imprinted  on 
the  countenances  of  many  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  have  effaced 
those  features  of  joy  and  good  humour,  and  that  merry  grimace, 
which  was  supposed  to  characterize  even  the  infants  of  ancient 
France/   p.  8,  9. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  pamphlet  itself  for  a  description 
of  Paris,  giten  with  Mr.  Eustace^s  usual  felicity  of  [ilbDcil, 
and  coDYeytng,  by  minute  discrirainating  touches,  the  evident 
lUieness  of  what  he  depicts.  Above  foily  pages  are  occupied 
with  architectural  observations  on  the  public  edifices' and  recent 
improvements  in,  the  capital.  ^  But  I  have  dwelt,  perhaps^ 
'  too  long,*  he  says  *  on  the  material  part  of  Paris — you  are 
f  impatient  to  hear  something  about  the  manner  and  character 
'  at  the  modern  Parisians.'  The  following  description  of  what 
they  once  were,  will  be  recognised  as  nicely  accurate. 

*  Has  the  Revolution  altered  their  ancient  habits,  or  are  they  still 
the  same  good-humoured  and  livelv  people,  proud  of  themselves, 
and  indulgent  to  others,  content  with  the  amusement  of  tlie  day, 
wi^  little  foresight  or  retrospect,  polite  and  attentive,  always  desirous 
to  please,  and  not  unfrequently  very  pleasing  ?— Alas !  no  my  friends— 
io  many  deeds  of  blood,  so  many  scenes  of  misery,  so  many  years  of 
niflttarT  oppression,  ahd  such  a  familiarity  with  injustice  and  slaughter, 
mttit  be  supposed  not  only  to  have  checked  the  native  sprightliness 
of  the  race,  nut  to  have  instilled  into  )i  a  considerable  portion  of 
gloom  and  ferocity.^  p.  60,  61. 

In  assigning  the  causes  of  this  deterioration  of  character, 
he  remarks, 

'  Now  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  ; 
m  q[^t  of  atheism  and  vice  almost  incredible.  The  French  soldier 
WAS  taught  to  adore  his  emperor  and  to  obey  his  officers,  and  this 
was  his  only  creed,  his  only  daty :  beyond  this  he  was  abandoned  to 
fais'onTi  discretion,  t)iat  is  to  his  passions  and  to  his  ignorance ;  and 
dDCOuraged  to  give  every  appetite  its  full  play.    Hence  those  scenes 
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of  rapine,  lust,  and  cruelty,  exhibited  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  all 
the  accumulated  woes  of  unhappy  Germany.  I  shall  be  told  without 
doubt  by  the  panegyrists  of  Napoleon,  that  soldiers  of  all  nations  are 
disorderly  ana  vicious,  and  that  the  British  army  itself  has  left  some 

'  memorials  of  its  lawless  spirit  at  Bajadoz  and  8t.  Sebastian.  -  But  if 
armies,  formed  of  individuals,  whose  minds,  in  general  at  least,  have 
been  seasoned  by  christian  instruction,  and  whose  consciences,  how- 
ever dehled,  ai'e  yet  alive  to  the  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  awake  to  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  the  terrors  of  divine 
vengeance ;  if  armies  acting  under  officers  of  principle,  honour,  and 
humanity,  and  kept  in  constant  check,  not  only  by  the  authority 
of  their  superiors,  but  by  the  more  powerful  influence  of  the  opinion 

'  and  the  estimation  of  their  Christian  countrymen,  are  yet  so  depraved 
and  so  mischievous,  so  apt  to  indulge  foul  passions,  and  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  cruelty,  what  must  an  army  he,  when  free  from  all  these 
wholesome  restraints,  when  ignorant  and  regardless  of  virtue  and  of 
vice,  without  fear  of  God,  without  respect  for  themselves  or  their 
fellow-creatures,  without  one  thought  or  one  wish  beyond  the  moment, 
and  scoffing  alike  at  the  hopes  and  the  terrors  of  immortality.' 
p.  64,  65* 

'  Such  an  army  is  a  confederacy  of  banditti,  a  legion  of  demons, 
let  loose  upon  the  creation  to  dis6gure  and  to  desttroy  its  beauties. 
>Jow,  into  this  school  of  wickedness  every  yoUth  in  France  was 
compelled  to  enter ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  deep,  the  indelible 
impression  which  the  blasphemies,  and  the  crimes  ot  so  many 
jthousand  fiends,  must  make  upon  the  minds  of  boys  of  seventeen/ 
p.  65t  66. 

We  must  inake  room  for  two  more  extracts.  The  first 
su<^gest8  many  important  reflections,  in  which  we  have  not 
room  to  indulge.  Mr.  Eustace's  usual  accuracy  leaves  us 
little  occasion  to  harbour  any  doubts  in  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances which  he  advances  as  facts. 

'  It  has  been  stated  by  some  of  the  newspapers  in  England,,  that 
Protestantism  has  made  considerable  progress  in  France,  and  that 
Protestant  churches  are  common  both  in  Paris  and  in  the  country 
towns  This  statement  is  inaccurate.  In  Paris  there  are  o9iy  three 
Protestant  temples,  for  so  they  are  called,  and  those  are  of  no  mag- 
nitude, nor  can  their  congregations  be  numerous.  Iti  the  norihm 
provinces  there  are  no  Protestants ;  and  even  in  the  two  southern, 
provinces,  where  they  were  formerly  most  numerous,  they  jdo  not, 
I  believe,  increase.  The  truth  is,  that  the  only  religious  contest  now 
caiTied  on  in  France,  is  not  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  but 
between  Christians  and  unbelievers.  The  Catholic  religion  has  a 
peculiar  hold  upon  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman ;  it  is  interwoven 
with  the  whole  history  of  the  nation  ;  it  combines  its  influence  with  . 
the  glory  of  the  French  arms,  with  the  charms  of  French  literature, 
with  the  fame  of  French  heroes,  and  with  the  virtues  of  Frenclr 
worthies.  If  a  Frenchman  is  a  Christian  he  mus£  naturally  be  a 
Catholic;  he  considers  the  two  appellations  as  synonimous,  nod 
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takes  or  rejects  the  system  on  the  whole  and  without  distinction.' 
p.  75,  76. 

The  other  passage  that  v/e  shall  quote,  closes  a  train  of 
reflections  up«n  the  French  Revolution,  which  took  place, 
says  Mr.  Eustace,  ^  in  a  country  where  there  was  no  public 
*  virtue,  and  no   public  opinion.* 

' '  What  has  been  the  result  of  this  tremendous  revolution  }  what 
'  have  been  its  benefits  ?  has  it  improved  the  literature  of  France  ? 
has  it  produced  one  single  historiaa,  one  poet,  one  sound  philosopher  ? 
No:  hterature  is  on  the  decline.;  its  utility  is  disputed;  the  dry 
sciences  have>  usurped  its  place ;  and  the  language  itself  tends  to 
barbarism.  Has  it  improved  even  military  tactics  ?  No :  the  art  of 
war  consists  in  carrymg  a  post,  or  gaining  a  battle  with  the  least 
possible  bloodshed.  Was  this  the  art  of  the  French  generals^  and, 
above  all,  of  Napoleon  ?  They  gained  their  end  by  numbers,  by 
bloody  sacrifices,  by  a  prodigality  of  carnage.  Has  it  ameliorated 
the  manners,  and'  improved  the  principles  of  the  nation  ?  No ;  it 
corrupted  their  morals,  and  perverted  their  principles ;  had  it  lasted 
one  generation  more,  France  would  have  been  inhabited  by  monsters* 
and  Europe  would  have  been  compelled  to  wage  against  it  a  war 
of  extermination.  What  then  has  it  produced?  It  has  deluged 
£  urope  with  bloody  and  covered  France  with  ruins  and  with  graves.' 
p.  95, 96. 


Art.  IX.  A  Course  of  Lectures  ;  containing  a  Description  and  sys* 
tematic  Arrangement  of  the  several  Branches  of  Divinity :  accom- 
panied with  an  Account  both  of  the  principal ,  Authors>  and  of 
the  Progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  Periods,  in  Theo- 
logical Learning.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Margaret 
^oTessor  of  Divmity.  Part  III.  On  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible* 
pp.  121.  Price  3s.  Deightons,  Cambridge.  Rivingtons,  London. 
1813. 

COMMUNICATIONS  of  a  literary  or  theological  nature, 

from  the  Margaret  Professor,  whether  they  be  made  vitia 

voce  from  the  divinity  chair,  or  through  the  medium  of  the 

{iiess,  are  always  acceptable  to  us.  His  comprehensive  know- 
^ge  of  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats,  the  lucid'  order  in 
which  be  arranges  them,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  language,^ 
recommend  him  as  a  writer;  dignified  manner,  and  clear  and 
forcible  enunciation,  distinguish  him  as  a  speaker-  For  his 
labours  in  the  department  of  Biblical  Criticism  he  is  entitled 
to  our  thanks.  We  ivish  him  health  and  leisure  to  accomplish 
the  objects  of  his  professional  studies;  and  shall  be  happy  to 
accompany  him  into  any  of  the  walks  of  Biblical  literature 
into  vrnich  he  may  conduct  us. 

Ib  tbisr  portion  of  the  lectures,  which  relates  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  Qible,  mtaij  remarks  will  be  found  wortliy 
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the  atteotion  of  every  student  for  the  ministry  in  ermy  chss 
of  professing  Christians.  An  acquaintance  with  the  priiid|ples 
of  sacred  Criticisni^  and  the  knowledge  of  the  rulen  ot  Biblical 
Interpretation,  ore  primary  considerations  with  every  mui  who 
fills  the  office  of  Expositor  of  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
the  combination  of  genuine  learning  with  true  piety,  which. 
makes  the  ''  workman  tliat  needeth  not  to  be  asbamcKl." 

As  Criticism  and  Intcqiretation  are  not  unfrequ^^ntly  con- 
foundedy  the  Author  commences  his  thirteenth  leelurei  by  ex- 
plaining the.  relation  which  the  latter  bears  to  the  fomo'. 
The  object  of  Biblical  Criticism,  he  justly  remarks,  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  an  author  actually  wrote — the  words  which  Game 
from  his  pen  :  the  object  of  Interpretation,  to  ascertain  the 
author's  meaning — the  import  of  his  words.  Before  a  writer, 
or  a  speaker,  attempts  the  exposition  of  a  Book,  he  should 
obtain  a  correct  copy  of  it ; — every  comment  ought  to  be  founded 
on  a  genuine  text.  The  Criticism  of  the  Bible  must  therefore 
precede  tiie  Interpretation   of  the  Bible. 

To  every  Christian — to  all  who  believe  the  Soriptufes  to 
be  the  word  of  God,  it  roust  surely  appear  importiOit  to 
possess  the  sacred  writings  in  the  greatest  attainable  parity. 
The  only  way  in  which  we  could  possess  the  very  wordk  of 
the  original  writers,  would  be,  either  by  having  the  Autographs,—- 
the  different  books  in  the  very  hand -writing  of  their  respective 
Authors,  or  a  copy  of  those  books  exactly  resembling  the 
originals.  The  Autographs  have  perished ; — no  book  of  the 
Bible  is  preserved  in  the  band- writing  of  its  author;  nor 
does  any  copy  exist  which  is  an  exact  transcript  from  an 
Autograph.  Should  any  person  suppose  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  remained  invariably  the  same  through  seventeeD 
centuries,  and  has  been  conveyed  to  us  in  its  pristine  pivtty, 
his  error  may  easily  be  corrected,  if  he  will  use  his  reflection 
on  indisputable  facts.  The  supposition  is  correct,  as  it  regards 
the  doctrines  and  the'  precepts  of  Scripture,  and  as  it  relates 
to  the  Books  of  Scripture  in  the  main;  but  incorrect  in 
respect  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  Many  persons,  it  diouldsecniy 
have  never  put  to  themselves  the  following  very  obvious  questions. 
Since  tlie  art  of  printing  was  not  invented  before  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  what  form  did  the  Scriptures 
exist  previously  to  that  invention  ? — and  when  they  wercrint 
printed,  in  what  manner  did  the  first  editors  proceed  in 
committing  them  to  the  press  ?  The  first  part  of  the  questioD, 
is  anifwered  by  the  fact,  that  the  Scriptures  existed  iB  t 
written  form,  on  parchment  and  paper,  nearly  fourteen  hittl- 
dred  years;  and  as  new  copies  were  wanted,  to  supply  tfie 
loss  and  waste  of  old  oneS)  and  to  answer  the  demand  ti 
thpae  who  wished  to  procure  them,  they  were  wri  ken  out^rom 
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pr.^dcding  copies.  If  the  writers  committed  do  mistake — if' 
th^j  never  transposed  a  sentence,  nor  omitted,  nor  added,  nor 
changed  a  word,  in  all  the  thousands  of  copies  which  were 
written  out  durins^  fifteen  centuries,  they  must  all  have  been 
g^uided  by  a  miraculous  aj^ency.  This  supposition,  however^ 
is  too  improbable  to  be  admitted ;  and  if  any  person^s  cre- 
dence is  so  peculiar  .as  to  lead  him  to  adopt  it,  facts  will 
prove  its  falsehood. 

•  Several  hundred  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  of  dif^ 
ferent  d^reea  of  antiquity^  and  all  of  them  written  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  and  preserved  in  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  have  been  examined  and  compared,  and  noi 
one  manuticript  is,  in  all  respects,  like  another.  The  posses- 
sors of  these  manuscripts  must  therefore  havef  oceasionally 
read  differently  from  each  other,  and  that  which  was  Scripture 
to  one,  could  not  be  Scripture  to  another.  For  example: 
the  possessor  of  one  M.S.  would  read,  Markiii.  33. — "Thy 
^^  mother  and  thy  brethren,  without,  seek  thee  ;"  and  the  pos* 
sessor  of  another  M.S.  would  read  "  Thy  mother^  and  thy 
**  brethren,  and  thy  sisters,  without,  seek  thee  ''  If  we  ask 
which  of  the  two  manuscripts. — the  one  containing  the  former 
reading,  and  the  other,  the  latter, — contains  the  passage  as  it 
was  originally  written,  it  will  be  beyond  the  ability  of  a  man 
unacquainted  with  Biblical  Criticism,  to  give  a  satisfactbry 
answer.  Should  such  ,a  person  say,  the  difference  is  of  no 
importance;  it  is  easy  to  reply,  how  can  you  tell  that  thefe 
are  not  very  important  differences  in  the  varying  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament^  Besides,  you  must  first  ascertain 
whether  a  passage  be  genuine,  before  its  importance,  or  non«- 
importance,  can  be  a  subject  of  consideration.  If  the  words — 
*^  and  thy  sisters,'^  were  written  by  the  pen  of  the  Evangelist 
Mark,  it  cannot  be  any  objection  to  their  beiiig*  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  sacred  writings,  that  they  were  not  inserted  in 
the  printed  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  because  the  first 
editors  may  have  printed  from  the  MSS.  in  whioh  they  are 
omitted^  This  was  unquestionably  the  case  in  various  instanioes ; 
for  of  the  many  MSS.  stiM  preserved,  they  employed  but  a 
vary  small  number,  in  preparing,  and  in  printing,  the  early 
«ditioBS  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  first  stereotype  12mo.  Cambridge  Testaments,  Gala-^ 
liana  iv.  29.  is  thus  printed :  ^^  But  as  then,  he  that  was  bora 
*^  after  the  flesh  persecuted  him  that  was  born  after  the 
^  spirit^  to  remain,  eveii  so  it  is  now  ?"  The  words  '  ^o  re-' 
fptflrfft*  are  no  part  of  the  English  translation;  but  how,  isr 
this  known  ?  Fresent  a  copy  of  this  impression  to  an .  Eng- 
fehmaA,  in  a  distant  country,  where  he  could  have  no  aqcQs^^ 
4o  other  copies,   and  on  the  supposition    that  he  waa  unat:* 

Vol.  III.  N.  S.  G 
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quainted  i;vith  the  New  -  Testamenty  would  he  not  consider 
the  wonis  as  part  of  the  genuine  text ;  and  feeling  himielf 
embarrassed  in  uttemptiug  their  explanation,  would  he  not  be  iqit 
to  pronounce  the  passage  uniutelligiblei  But  put  a  copy  of  tms 
edition  into  the  hands  of  an  editor  of  the  English  version  at  Cam- 
bridge^  or  Oxford,  and  it  would  be  immediately  detected  as  a 
spurious  addition ;  nor  would  the  ciicumstance  of  its  baviDg 
occupied  a  place  in  the  text,  prevent  its  excision.  What  answer 
would  a  person  ignorant  of  Biblical  Criticism,  return  to  tbefollow- 
ing  question — On  what  ground  do  you  not  receive  these  words  as 
part  of  the  sixtli  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke? 

ei  roiT  99/xov.  '^  On  the  same  day^  seeing  a  certain  person  work' 
ing  on  the  Sabbath^  he  said  to  Awn,  friend j  if  thou  knowesi 
fvhat  thou  art  doing ^  thou  art  happy ;  but  if  thou  knomest  n^ij 
thou  art  accursed^  and  %  transgressor  of  the  law.'^*  Am 
expositor  of  the  New  Testament  ought  surely  to  be  prepared 
to  satisfy  the  inquiry.  The  passage  was  once  accoanted 
genuine,  since  it  exists  in  the  Codex  Bezse. 

The  purpose  of  Criticism  is  to  collect,  compare,  and  examiiiey 
the  varieties  found  in  existing  MSS.  of  the  Scriptures;  andiron 
the  best  rules  of  decision,  to  apportion  to  every  reading  its 
value,  and  to  make  as  near  an  approximation  as  possible  to  the 
original  words.  Every  man  possessed  of  common  intelligence^ 
will  allow  that  a  collection  of  four  hundred  MS2$.  is  a  better  ap*- 
])aratus  for  this  puqiose  than  a  collection  of  four  or  sixteen^  and 
of  course,  that  the  first  printed  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
might  not  be  furnished  with  an  unimpeachable  and  unalterable 
text.  To  add  to  tlie  Divine  word — to  regard  that  as  a  part  of 
the  inspired  volume,  which  its  Autlior  never  inserted  in  it,  is 
not  le^s  culpable  than  is  the  rejection  of  any  sentence  wliicb  is 
essentially  a  ])art  of  it. 

Bililic^al  criticism  conducted  independently  on  all  party  bia^, 
guards  the  Divine  volume  against  additions  and  subtractions ; 
against  the  mistakes  of  the  careless,  and  the  corruptions  ti 
the  wilful.  One  important  advantage  resulting  from  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  it,  is,  the  removal  of  our  doubts  in  rel%« 
tion  to  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  sacre<l  text.  We  know  the 
extent  to  which  those  doubts  can  go ;  we  know  that  neither 
the  authority,  nor  the  excellence  of  the  New  Testament  is 
impaired  by  vaiious  readings ;  and  we  feel  ourselves  repaid 
for  the  time  and  labour  devoted  to  this  study,  by  the  coiii- 
dence  in  tlie  Divine  records  with  whidi  it  inspires  us. 

It  is  always  with  regret  that  we  hear  that  the  mention  c^  a 
various  reading  excites  alarm  in  any  man  ;  and  we  are  especially 
grieved,  when  we  perceive  the  ministers  of  religion  disquieted 
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and  dismayed,  as  If  the'  foundations  of  the  buikliogf  were 
shaken,  and  the  Ofiureh  of  Christ  nodded  to  her  fall^  !  We  re- 
comttiend  them  to  see  vrith -their  own  eyes  the  state  of  every 
critical  question,  and  to  furnish  themselves  with  competent 
skill  in  Biblical  Criticisoi^,  tliat,  instead  of  betraying  their  fears, 
and  manifesting  their  ignorance,  they  may  quit  themselves  as 
men,  and  b^  strong  in  resisting  opuonents,  and  in  defending 
fiieAds.  In  apology  for  these  remarks  we  must  plead  their  ne- 
0^(91^,  as  taii^t  us  by  our  own  observations ;  and  we  must 
fMFltticr  iQsert  Dr.  Marsh's  thoughts- on  the  importance  of  the 
SMhject.' 

'  The  process  of  theological  study  is  undoubtedlv  much  shortened, 
by  taking  for  granted  what  can  be  knofvon  only  by  long  and  laborious 
invi^gation.  But  in  a  subject  so  important  as  that  of  reli^on, 
which  concerns  our  future  as  well  as  present  welfare^  no  labour  is 
too  greaty  no  investigation  too  severe,  which  may  enable  us  to  dis- 
cern l^e  truth  unmixed  with  falsehood — every  man,  who  is  set  apart 
for  the  ministry  should  consider  it  as  his  bounden  duty  to  study  with 
especial  care  that  jmmor^  oranch  of  Theology  the  criticism  of  the 

<  3y  cultivating  the  criticism  of  the  Bible,  we  acquire  a  habit  of 
calm  and  inipartial  investigation,  whicli  will  enable  us*  to  enter  with 
greater  advantage  on  the  other  departments  of  Theology ;  we  learn 
to  discriminate  between  objects  apparently  alike,  but  really  distinct  \ 
we  learn  to  sharpen  our  judgments,  and  correct  our  imagination^ ; 
we  learn  to  think  for  ourselves,  without  blindly  trusting  to  bare  as- 
sertion, which  may  deceive,  but  can  never  convince/  pp.  2,  S. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  state  the  difficulties  which  attei^d 
the  criticism  and  interpretation  of  an  ancient  work  ;  and  applies 
his  observations  on  these  subjects  to  the  Bible ;  examines  the 
principle  of  interpretation  as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  as  asserted  by  Protestants ;  and  corrects  the  notions  whioh 
he  regards  as  erroneous.  We  trust  that  we  are  as  little  super- 
stitious as  the  Margaret  Professor,  and  at  tlie  same  time  equally 
rational ;  but  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  his  sentiments  on  the 
^  Heg^iafideiy  nor  do  we  think  that  he  has  given  us  the  full 
meanuu;  of  the  expression,  *  The  Bible  is  its  own  interpreter/ 

In  V^e  litb  lecture,  Professor  Marsh  conunences  his  rcmafks 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  The  first  ofiice  of  an  inter- 
preter, he  observes,  is  the  investigation  of  single  words ;  fot 
he  must  understand  the  elements  of  which  a  sentence  is  com- 
posed, before  he  can  judge  of  their  combinations.  The  object 
of  inquiry  in  this  connexion,  is,  the  notion,  affixed  to  a  word  in 
any  particular  passage  by  the  author  of  a  Book  :  the  difficul- 
ties which  attend   our  inquiries  into  the  meaning  of  words^ 

arising  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  language  of  dif-, 

^ -^i^i ^-— _^—  -        "     '  I        --  ■  —  — —  ^,    _ ,1  -^ — 
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ferent  authors,  are  noticed  by  the  Professor.  In  the  applicati<m 
of  his  remarks  to  the  Bible,  the  sources  from  \?hich  oiur  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  language  is  derived,  are  described  : — i.  ou 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  Translations  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  Arabic  and  Greek  versions,  and  the  Latin  vulgate.  In  this 
lecture,  the  Margaret  Professor  appears  as  an  advocate  for  a 
revision  of  the  common  version,  and  gives  a  very  deoided 
O|pinion  on  it&  necessity,  founded  on  reasons  which  be  details.  • 

*  We  cannot  possibly  pretend,*  he  declares,  ^  that  our  autho- 

*  rfzed  version  does  not  require  amendment.*  Our  own  senti- 
ments on  this  subject  are  in  unison  with  the  Professor's^  but, 
fcho  shall  revise  ?  The  lecture  concludes  with  exhortations  to 
the  study  of  the  original  Scriptures.  ^  We  cannot  be  qualified 
^  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  till  we  understand  the  Jan- 
^  guages  of  the  Bible.* 

In  the  next  lecture,  we  have  rules  given  us  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  words.  As  every  author  must  be  supposed  to  emploj 
such  words,  for  the  conveyance  of  his  thoughts,  as  he  beUeres 
will  excite  in  his  readers  the.  same  thoughts,  the  first  rale 
obviously  i(§,  to  ascertain  the  notion  affixed  to  each  partiettlsr 
word  by  tiie  persons  in  general  who  speak  (or  spoke)  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  exists.  Another  rule  is,  that  the  meaning  of 
a  word,  used  by  any  writer,  is  the  meaning  which  was  af- 
fixed to  it  by  those  for  whom  he  immediatelif  wrote.  And  a 
third,  that  the  words  of  an  author  must  be  so  explained^  as  not 
to  make  them  inconsistent  with  liis  known  character,  his  known 
sentiments,  his  known  situation,  and  the  known  circumstaooes 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote.  These  rules  are  exemplified 
in  ^  the  chief  controversy  which  engaged  the  attention  of  St. 
^  Paul  V  We  cannot  perceive  that  the  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  Apostle,  to  which  the  Professor  refers,  '  relate  solelg  to 
^  the  question,  whetlier  a  man  could  become  a  good  Christian 

'^^  without  remaining  or  becoming  a  Jew.*    JSednon  his  locu8. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Dr.  Marsh,  that  we  must  understand 
an  inspired  writer,  or  we  shall  not  know  what  his  propositioiis 
are ;  and  that  the  propositions  of  such  a  writer  are  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  application  of  tlie  same  rules  which  we  employ 
to  understand  otlier  writers;  but  we  cannot  think  thai  the 
Interpreter  who  explains  the  Bible  by  the  aid  of  reason  and 
learning,  will  always  be  liberal,  or,  that  intolerance  is  ezdn^ed 
from  a  Church  by  the  admission,  on  the  part  of  its  membmi 
that  it  may  possibly  be  wrong.  We  could  inform  the  Professor 
^  who  have  thought  it  an  imperious  duty  to  prevent  the  growth  of; 
^  all  other  opinions  on  a  subject  so  important  as  religion/    Us  i 

'  uses  these  words  in  describing  the  principle  of  iuterpffetstisB| 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  enthi   '    ts ;  but  tlie| 
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have  certainly  been  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  the  Chnrch  of 
Eng^landy  whose  Act  of  Uniformity  has  slain  its  thousands ; 
and  the  various  attempts  to  enforce  it,  have  proved  as 
fatal  to  the  peace  and  lives  of  mankind,  as  the  assumed  infallibi- 
lity of  the  Church  of  Rome.  From  what  principle  did  the  cruel 
persecutions  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I  ,  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II.  proceed  ?  The  ruUng  powers  of  the  Church  thought 
it  ^  an  imperious  duty  to  prevent  the  growth  of  all  other  opinions' 
than  their  own,  ^  ou  the  subject  of  religion.'  We  entertain  very 
ipreat  respect  for  the  Margaret  Professor,  and  give  him  credit  for 
ijtegrity  in  the  assertion  of  his  own  opinions;  but  we  cannot  allow 
htm  to  make  that  essential  diflerence  between  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  would  allot  bigotry  and 
persecuting  principles  to  the  latter,  and  true  liberality  to  the 
former.  In  their  practice  they  have  but  too  much  resembled 
each  other.     The  Professor  maintains,  that  between  *  cannot 

*  err,'  as  claimed  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  ^  does  not  err,'  as 
affirmed  of  the  Church  of  England,  tliere  is  an  itnportant  dif- 
ference. Now  we  should  be  glad  to  decide  this  question  between 
the  two  Churches,  by  the  answer  which  the  Professor  might 
give  to  our  question  in  relation  to  his  own  Church — '  She  does 

*  not  err  :' — but  has  she  ever  errtfd  ?  The  sanse  of  our  liability 
to  error,  if  felt  and  practically  regarded,  would  induce  'mutual 
forbearance  in  all  our  diflferences  ;  but  the  instructions  received 
fipom  the  faithful  records  of  History  prove,  that  the  most  griev- 

oflfences  against  charity  have  been  committed  by  men  who 
neither  enthusiasts,  nor  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
and  lead  us  to  express  our  devout  wish  that  the  means  of  em- 
ploying ^  inquisitorial  power*  may  never  be  at  the  command  of . 
religionists  of  any  description.    See  p.  56. 

The  next  division  of  the  lectures,  is  of  a  philological  com* 
plexion  ;  in  which  tlie  Professor  advei*ts  to  the  formation  of  lan- 
nage,  and  treats  of  the  literal  and  figurative  use  of  words. 
i  Hieroglyphic  Writing,  by  which,  not  words,  but  objects,  are  re- 
I  nmented,  could  not,  be  thinks,  have  led  to  the  invention  of 
I    iMers,  which  represent,  not  the  objects,  but  the  sound  or  ut- 

Jtorance  of  the  voice^  which  denotes  the  objects  letters  are 
flooply  expressive  of  sound,  and  were  probably  suggested  by  the 
i  dBftrent  forms  assumed  by  the  mouth  in  the  utterance  of  each 
I  simglm  sound.  Words  which  expressed  objects  of  sensation, 
i|  were  suggested  by  the  objects  themselves ;  and  in  providing  words 
Ibr  notions  acquired  by  reflection,  some  simihtude  must  have 
sought  between  the  abstract  notion,  for  which  a  word 
wanted,  and  some  other  notion,  already  provided  with  a 
word.  The  proper  or  improper,  the  literal  or  grammatical^ 
aod  the  fij^    itive  or  tropical,  senses  of  words  are  explained^ 
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pleasing  appendix  to  what  has  been  published  by  these  excelleilt 
men,  and  to  the  accounts  ^hich  haire  already  been  giYen  of 
their  lives 

The  sermons  are  eighteen  in  number ;  several,  however,  arc 
from  the  same  text.  They  are  of  unequal  length,  and  of  varioud 
merit;  selected,  as  the  Editor  informs  us,  either  from  the 
originals,  (in  the  hand  writing  of  the  authors,)  or  from  copies 
taken  from  the  notes  of  the  minister,  or  at  the  time  of  deli- 
very. They  exhibit,  occa*<ionalIy,  a  qiiaintness  of  phraseology, 
and  a  familiarity  of  illustration,  repulsive  to  modern  taste  :  these 
peculiarities,  however,  characterize  the  period  in  which  the  dis- 
courses were  written ;  and  it  is  only  transporting  ourselves  a 
century  and  a  half  b.ick,  and  we  feel  perfectly  reconciled, 
both  to  the  style  and  the  manner.  These  men  of  God  were 
*'  mighty  in  the  ScrijUures,*'  and  excelled  in  the  skill  of  apply- 
ing them :  fervent  piety,  deep  experience  in  personal  reli- 
gion, and  ardent  zeal  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly,  aad 
for  the  edification  of  believers,  are  most  obvious  in  these 
s{)ecimens  of  their  pulpit  exercises.  The  times  in  which  they 
lived,  endeared  the  Gospel  to  their  hearts ;  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  danger,  in  which  they  wer<^  frequently  placed, 
/contributed  at  once  to  elevate  their  devotion  as  Christians,  and  to 
aid  their  success  as  ministers.  We  envy  not  their  persecution ; 
but  who  does  not  admire  the  effect  it  produced,  and  the  charac- 
ter it  formed  ?  Who  does  not  wish  to  resemble  these  worthies 
in  the  enjoyment  they  attained,  and  in  the  benefits  they  diffused  ? 

But  the  biographical  parts  of  this  volume  will,  we  apprehend, 
be  more  generally  interesting.  The  account  of  Oliver  Hey  wood 
is  given  roost  in  detail,  and  contains  a  variety  of  incidents.  The 
econe  of  his  early  labours  was  Coley,  a  village  in  the  parish  of 
Halifax  :  there  he  was  eminently  useful ;  and  there  commenced 
his  severer  trials.  He  was  laudably  anxious  to  restore  the 
iorder  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  regular  observance  of  the  Lord^s 
Supper ;  but,  in  attempting  this  reform,  discrimination  of  cha- 
jracter  was  necessary,  and  many  were  offended.  Some  thought 
the  terms  of  communion  too  lax  ;  others  deemed  them  too  strict ; 
and  hence,  the  very  persons  who  appeared  to  have  been 
benefited  by  his  ministry,  maintained  restless  hostility  against 
him.  About  the  same  time,  a  scries  of  political  events  raising 
a  ferment  in  his  congregation,  he  was  placed  in  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  situation.  ^  Mr.  Heywood,'  we  are  told,  ^  was  too 
'  prudent,  and  knew  the  nature  of  his  office  too  well,  to  engage 
^  much  in  political  affairs  *,  but  his  sentiments  were  known  to  be 
^  in  favour  of  the  restoration  ;'  and  means  the  most  artful,  and 
sometimes  outrageous,  were  taken  to  ensnare  and  ruin  hun.  He 
i-econls,  with  much  Reeling,  the  tfciitmeut  he  received  even  from 
his  professed  friends. 
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The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  was  attended  with  a  welcome, 
but  transient  cakn ;  for  that  monarch  becoming  the  ^persecutor 

*  of  those  who  had  been  most  active  and  faithful  in  placing  him  on 

*  thethrone/  such  men  as  Hey  wood  were  involved  in  the  deepest 
distress.  After  a  train  of  vexatious  occurrences,  he  was  ejected 
by  the  Act  of  Uniformity ;  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  publicly  excom^ 
tnunicated  in  the  church  at  Halifax.  We  forbear  to  indulge  in. 
the  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  a  proceed ure  so  unjust 
and  impolitic  Those' times  are  happily  past;  and  the  spirit 
vrhidi  disgraced  them  is  fled. 


the 


Though  silenced  by  human  authority,  this  man  of  God  felt 
s  obligation  of  a  higher  command,  and  continued  to  '^  preach 


the  word"  wherever  any  could  be  convened  to  heai'  it.  Pains 
and  penalties,  of  course,  awaited  him ;  and  the  reader  will  par- 
ticipate with  us  in  a  mixed  feeling  on  connecting  the  insults  he 
received  with  the  meekness  he  exemplified.  The  cheerful  man- 
ner in  which  he  took  the  spoiling  of  his  goods,  he  thus  expresses  : 
'  I  was  lately  a  prisoner,  and  now  God  hath  honoured  me  with 

*  the  loss  of  part  of  my  estate  for  him  :  'tis  welcome ; — welcome 
^  prisons,  losses,  crosses,  reproacl>es,  racks,  and  dieathi  tself,  if 
^  the  Lord  call  me  to  it,  and  will  enable  me  to  endure  it  to  his 

*  glory.'  He  has  left  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in 
ivhich  he  usually  spent  the  day  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
York  Castle      it  is  curious  and  interesting. 

'*  After  our  rising  we  kneeled  down,  and  I  went  to  prayer  v^ith  my 
wife.-^She  in  her  closet,  and  I  in  the  chamber,  went  to  secret  prayer 
al(me«^-Then  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament  while  I  took 
a  pipe  — Then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Old  Testament,  with  Poole's 
Annotations. — Then  wrote  a  little  here,  (diary)  or  elsewhere. — At 
ten  o'clock,  I  read  a  chapter,  and  went  to  prayer  with  my  wife,  as 
fimily  prayer ;  —Then  wrote  in  some  book  or  treatise  I  composed  till 
dinner. — After  dinner,  Mr.  Whitaker  and  I  read  in  turn,  for  an  hour^ 
in  Fox's  r\cu  and  Monuments  of  Martyrs,  Latin  edition. — Then 
went  to  my  chamber,  if  my  wife  were  absent,  I  spent  an  hour  ia 
secret  prayer, — God  helped  usually.— After  supper,  we  read  in  the 
book  of  martyrs — studied— went  to  prayer — read  in  Baxter's  Para- 
phrase on  the  New  Testament.'    p.  42. 

Twenty-one  years  after  his  ejectment,  the  editor  inibrms  us; 
he  thus  writes : 

*  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  my  refusing  subscription  and  confor- 
mity to  jthe  terms  enjoined  bv  law,  fur  the  exercise  of  my  public 
ministry,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  taunts,  rebukes,  and  sofronts  t 
have  had  from  men :— the  weary  travels,  many  thousand  miles ;— the 
hazardous  meetings,  plunderinffs,  imprisonments ;— the  exercise  of 
faith  and  patience  about  worlmy  subsistence ; — the  banishing  from 
mj  house^  coming  home  with  fear  in  the  night,  &c.  which  are  the 
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least  part  of  my  afflictfon  under  this  dispensatioiif  for  baniahing  fiom 
my,  people  and  stopping  my  mouth,  have  occasioned  many  sad  leaup* 
tations  and  discouragements'*,  lest  God  should  be  angry  with  me^  lay 
me  aside,  and  make  no  use  of  me : — notwithstanding  all  this,  I  am  lo 
fully  satisfied  in  my  conscience,  that  my  non-conforroitjr  as  a  minitter 
is  the  way  of  God,  «nd  I  have  so  much  peace  in  my  spirit,  that  n^at 

1  do  in  the  main  is  according  to  the  word ;  that  if  t  knew  of  aU  these 
troubles  beforehand,  and  were  to  begin  again,  I  would  persist  in  this 
course  to  my  dying  day.'     p.  48,  49. 

Two  short  extracts  present  an  iustructive  view  of  his  deTotion 
and  diligence.  ^ 

^  It  was  his  custom  when  he  had  chosen  a  text,  to  seek  divine  help 
by  prayer ;  and  when  he  could  not  succeed  in  his  studies,  as  he  da- 
sired,  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees*  If  he  met  with  any  perplexing  or 
afilictive,  circumstance,  he  went  and  told  God :— '^  This,''  says  he^ 
*•  is  my  old  remedy,  and  it  never  fails."' 

*•  From  a  regular  -account  which  he  kept,  it  appears,  that  ftom 
1665  to  1700  inclusive,  a  term  of  thirty-six  years,  of  which  sixt«en 
only  were  years  of  liberty,  and  most  of  them  after  he  had  reached  tha 
age  of  sixty ;  he  preached  on  week  days,  3004  sermons,  kept  1348 
&t  days,  309  thanksgiving  days,  and  travelled  in  his  master*s  sanriiDa 
31,345  miles,  besides  his  regular  work  on  Lord's  days.' 

It  would  protract  this  article  to  undue  length,  to  insert  any 
particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  other  excellent  men  who  are  no- 
ticed ia  the  volume  before  us.  Already  our  readers  vnll  be  able 
to  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  its  contents.  The  EdMor 
closes  an  appropriate  preiacc,  with  a  quotation  from  the  late  Dr. 
John  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  whose  testimony  is  the  more  valuable, 
as  the  Doctor^s  religious  sentiments  did  not  accord  with  the 
views  of  these  men.  ^  Such  were  the  fathers,  the  first  fonD«» 
'  of  the  dissenting  interest ;  and  you  here  in  Lancasfaire  had  a 
'  large  share  of  tliese  burning' and  shining  lights.  Those  who 
^  knew  them  not,  mighi*despise  them,  but  your  forefathers,  vriser 
^  and  less  prejucliced,  esteemed  them  highly  in  love  for  their 

*  work's  sake.     You  were  once  happy  in  your  Newcomen^  pmt 

*  JoUies^  your  Heificoods^  8fc.  who  left  all  ilf  follow  Christ ; 

*  but  Providence  cired  for  ihein,  and  they  had  great  comfort  in 

*  their  ministerial  sfj  vices.  The  presence  and  blessing  of  God 
*•  appeared  in  their  assemblies,  and  attended  their  labours. — ^Let 
^  my  soul  for  ever  be  with  the  souls  of  these  men  !' 


[  ei   ] 

Art,  X.  The  Prophecy  of  EzeUel  cortcerning  Gogue^  the  last 
Servant  of  tJie  Churctiy  his  Invasion  of  Rosy  his  Discomfiture^ 
and  Jinal  Fall\  Examined,  and  in  part  Illustrated.  ByGranVille 
Fenn,  Esq.   fcap.  8vo.  pp.  liv.  175.  price  6s.    Murray.    181 4'. 

TT  is  not  surprising  tliat  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  tlie 
last  twenty-five  years,  should  have  excited  an  unusual  ait- 
teotion  to  those  sacred  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  designs 
of  Providence  in  what  are  called  the  latter  days.  The  wonder 
rather  is,  that  the  excitement  has  not  been  more  general ;  and 
that  a  greater  number  of  men,  possessed  of  the  requisite  learn- 
ings and  knowledge  of  antiquity,  have  not  directed  their  minds 
to  the  observation  of  the  signs  of  the  times^  and  devoted  their 
talents  to  the  elucidation  of  these  obscure  subjects :  particularly, 
that  BO  few  among  the  ministers  of  religion  have  given  their 
earuest' attention  to  these  matters.  And  our  surprise  is  in- 
creased by  the  consideration  that  by  a  direct,  or  implied  com- 
mand, attention  to  them  is  made  a  duty,  and  we  are  not  left 
without  encouragement  to  hope,  tliat  it  will  not  be  unrewarded ; 
and,  that,  in  some  degree,  the  Christian's  success  in  discerning 
the  accomplishment  of  the  word  and  promises  of  God,  wil)  he 
m  proportion  to  the  attention  and  watchfulness  which  he  shall 
exercise ;  particularly  when  those  parts  of  prophecy  which  re- 
late to  the  events  that  are  to  be  the  more  immediate  precursors 
of  the  coming  ot  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord,  are  to  receive  their 
accomplishment. 

It  was  said  to  Daniel,  ^^  Shut^up  the  words,  and  seal  the 
^'  book,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  many  shall  run  to  and 
"  fipoj  and  knowledge  shall  be  increased."  And  Jesus  Christ 
SAid,  (Luke  xxi.  28—31)  "  When  these  things  begin  to 
'^  come  to  pass,  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads ;  for  your 
^'  redemption  draweth  nigh.  And  he  spake  to  them  a  parable  ; 
'^  Behold  the  fig-tree,  and  all  the  trees  :  when  they  now  shoot 
^  forth,  ye  see  and  know  of  your  own  selves,  that  summer  is 
^^  now  nigh  at  hand.  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things 
^  corae  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at 
**  hand.'^  If  we  allow  that  ymn^  (generation,)  in  the  following 
verse,  signifies  nation  j  (the  Jewish  nation  J  as  it  does  in  Phil. 
ii.  15,  and  not  that  age,  as  has  generally— perhaps  erroneously 
— been  understood,  then  our  Lord  is  certainly  speaking  of  those 
particular  signs  for  which  Christians  of  this  mature  age  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  looking  with  watchful  care.  And  tliough 
perfect  certainty  concerning  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  pro- 
phecies may  not  be  attainable,  till  their  full  completion,  yet,  by 
pious  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  them  with  past 
and  passing  even^,  additional  light  may  be  struck  out^  and 
sufficient  information  gained,  to  shew  where  we  are,  to  rouse 
the  careless,  and  to  increase  the  yratchfulness  of  the  servants  of 
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Christy   that  he  may  not   ^*  find  them  sleepmg,'*    and  **  ap-» 
"  point  them  a  portion  with  the  hyppocrites.** 

It  is  well  observed  by  Mr.  Lowth  in  his  Comment  on  Din- 
xii.  4  :  *  The  nearer  the  time  approaches  for  the  final  accom- 

*  plishment  of  the  prophecy,  the  more  light  shall  men  have  for 
^understanding  it;   for  the  graduiJ  completion   of  this,  and 

*  other   prophecies,  shall   direct  observing  readers  to  form  a 

*  judgment  concerning  those  particulars,  which  are  yet  to  be 

*  fulfilled      From  hence  we  may  observe  the  reason  of  the  ob- 

*  scurity  of  several  prophecies  in  Scripture ;  and  it  may  kc 

*  observed,  that,  generally,  those  prophecies  are  most  obfleuie, 

<  the  time  of  whose  completion  Ls  farthest  oflFl     For  the  same 

*  reason,  in  interpreting  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  loiter 

<  times  of  the  world,  the  judgment  of  the  latter  writera  is  to 

<  be  preferred  before  that  of  the  ancients,  because  the  modemt 

*  living  nearer  the  times  when  the  events  were  to  be  ftdfiUad 

<  had  surer  marks  to  guide  them  in  their  expositions.'    And, 

<  according  as  we  gather  up  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse^ 

*  in  a  successive  completion,^  says  Dr.  Burnet,  *  we  see  now. 

*  by  degrees,  we  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  conclusion  oi 
^  all.  But  till  some  of  these  enlightening  prophecies  be  aooom- 
^  plished,  we  are  as  a  man  that  awakes  in  the  night ;  mH  is 

<  dark  about  him,  and  he  knows  not  how  far  the  night  is  spent; 
^  but  if  he  watch  till  the  light  appears,  the  first  glimpses  of  that 

<  will  resolve  his  doubts.     Wc  must  have  a  little  patience^  and, 

<  I  think,  but  a  little,  still  eyeing  those  prophecies  of  the  re- 

*  surrection  of  the  witnesseSy  and  the  depression,  of  Anti' 

*  christ ;  till,  by  their  accomplishment,  the  day  dawn,  and  the 
'  clouds  begin  to  change  their  colour.  Then  we  shall  be  able 
^  to  make  a  near  guess,  when  the  sun  of  righteoosness  will 
^  arise. — So  much  for  prophecies.  There  are  also  signBy  which 
^  arc  looked  upon  as  forerunners  of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour, 
^  and  may  therefore  give  us  some  direction  how  to  judge  of  the 
^  distance,  or  approach,  of  that  great  day.'  It  is  the  dntjf  of 
Christians  to  endeavour  to  understand  the  writings  of  the  pro- 
])hcts^  and  carefully  to  observe  the  signs  of  the  times ;  and 
there  is  some  ground  to  hope,  that  the  result  of  attention  to  ibis 
duty,  will  be  such  as  to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
edification  of  the  Christian  Church. 

That  the  opinions  and  explanations  of  those  who  undertake 
to  illustrate  the  prophecies,  are  various,  is  nothing  more  than 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  flie 
difterent  degrees  of  ability  employed,  and  the  variety  of  lights 
in  which  objects  are  viewed  ;  but,  where  men  engage  in  these 
inquiries  from  pious  motives,  and,  apparently,  with  good  in- 
tentions, observing  the  rules  of  modesty  and  fair  ai^ument, 
they  are  entitled  to  respect;  and  how  much  soever  we  may 
dissent  from  their  opinions,   and  disapprove^ of  their  exph- 
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nations ;  yet,  to  censure  severely  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
candour  which  is  due  from  one  erring  mortal  to  another.  So, 
to  despair  of  ever  bein^  "  able  to  come  to  the  knowledg^e  of  the 
**  truth,"  because  opiuions  are  discordant,  would  betray  igno* 
nmce  of  the  history  of  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  as  it 
respects  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  concerns.  Even 
when  God  said,  **  Let  there  be  light  ;**  meridian  briglitness 
did  not  at  once  spring  forth  from  eternal  night,  but  the  light 
was  still  mingled  with  darkness. — ^^  And  God  saw  the  light 
*'  that  it  was  good,  and  God  divided  the  light  from  the  dark- 
ness."—Let  us  look  back  to  former  times.  As  it  respects  re- 
ligious knowledge  in  general,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  inspired  prophecies,  in  particular,  "  darkness  covered 
'*  the  earth,  and  thick  darkness  the  people ;"  but  ^^  God  said, 
«  Let  there  be  light  !"  And  though  much  darkness  is  still 
'mingled  with  the  light,  yet  it  has  been  separating,  and  accu- 
mulating, and  shining,  more  and  more — and,  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years,  with  an  accelerating  rapidity;  nor  can 
we  doubt  that  He,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  word  of  pro- 
phecy, will  make  the  light  shine,  for  its  full  illustration,  to  the 
perfect  day.  ^ 

We  are  not,  therefore,  of  the  number  of  those,  who  wish  ^  to 
*  frown  down^  all  attempts  to  explain  the  sacred  prophecies,  by 
comparing  them  with  passing  events,  especially  with  such  as 
have  lately  surprised  the  world.  For  though  we  pretend  to  no 
great  skill  in  the  lore  of  prophecy,  yet,  as  Christians,  we  are 
bound  to  believe,  that  those  which  have  reference  to  the  great 
consummationy  will  be  realized ;  but  whether  in  this  age,  or  in 
another,  it  is  not  for  us  to  know  with  certainty.  It  is  neither 
strange,  nor  censurable,  that  men,  in  such  times  as  the  pre- 
s^it,  if  they  '^  believe  with  the  heart,"  should  turn  their  atten- 
tion,  with  unusual  seriousness,  to  the  study  of  the  prophecies, 
and  be  expecting  some  extraordinary  result.  Although  the 
merciful  abatement  of  the  rage  of  war,  and  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  attitude  which  the  man  of  sin  has  assumed  j^  tlie 
eflbrts  that  are  making  to  restore  to  vigour  his  declining  poWer, 
and  that  part  which  the  restored  monarchs  are  again  taking^  in 
£EiTour  of  superstition  and  spiritual  despotism,  may  «eem  to 
nullify  those  expectations  of  good,  which  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  yet,  we  must  acknowledge,  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  controvert  the  opinion,  which,  in  despite  of  some  appear- 
ances, is  held  fast  by  many,  thai  the  time  is  come,  when  there 
will  be  no  permanent  peace  for  the  nations,  while  the  Usurper 
holds  up  his  head,  and  is  suffered  to  domineer  over  conscience  ; 
— no  settled  rest,  till  '^  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate 
**  be  taken  away."  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  there  are  still  in 
ike  |M>litical  horizon  of  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Kurope, 
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threatening  appearances :  Christendom  in  gpi  iral.  presents  i 
varied  a  scene  of  unusuaj  good,  and  of  fen  ntiO|f  ctO,  tk 
that  Christian  must  reflect  but  little,  viho  hi  90  apprdicM 
tliat  the  lapse  of  a  lew  years  may  bring  abput  very  c^traordiaii 
changes.  If  there  were  reasons,  Horeuty  or  eighty  years  ig 
for  Dr.  Hartley  to  say,  that  ^  some  glimmerings  of  the  dif 
^  Christ's  second  coming  began  then  to  sliine  iu  the  hearts  of  1 
'  those  who  studied  and  delighted  in  the  word  and  woifa  • 
*•  God  ;'  there  are  surely  stronger  reasons  to  induce  the  Chi 
tians  of  this  age  to  conclude,  that  ^'  the  night  is  far  spe&i,  tk 
"  the  day  is  at  hand." 

But,  although  we  are  far  from  being  inclined  to  discoul 
nance  attempts  to  illustrate  thu  ])rophecies,  and  not  at  aU  pn 
disposed  to  hunt  after  somctliing  to  censure ;  particularif  i 
a  work  like  that  before  us,  which  treats  on  8uli|ectSy  tfa 
while  they  possess  considerable  interest,  are  among  the  Bi 
difficult,  satisfactorily  to  illustrate ; — yet  censure,  how  paiif 
soever  it  may  be,  is  sometimes  a  duty.  When  writers  oa  i 
Prophecies  appear  to  have  taken  no  care  to  guard  their  moM 
against  the  uuhallowcd  and  (lerverting  influence  of  poilk 
opinions  and  prejudices,  and  seem  to  labour  more  for  tne  n| 
port  of  a  party  cause  tlian  faitlifully  to  illustrate  the  wordi 
God — whatever  side  they  may  take,  even  tliough  the  belter 
they  merit  rebuke.  When  such  a  production  comes  under  oi 
considemtion,  or  others  that  may  evidently  appear  to  benotca 
the  mere  illusions  of  fancy,  but  calculatcnl  at  once  both  to  la 
astray,  and  to  excite  prejudice  against  the  sacred  propbcdi 
themselves — and  especially  when  calculated  to  provoae  in 
christian  war ; — to  express  our  opinion,  without  reserve,  b 
duty  which  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect  us  to  discharge  I 
the  best  of  our  abilities. 

Tills  fci'ling  of  duty  has  been  partly  excited  by  the  ))enai 
of  3!r.  Penn's  book,  conc^eming.  Gog^  or  Gogunj  »s  he  wril 
it.  For  though  there  iure  some  things  in  his  IlUiMiration 
which,  if  they  do  not  prejudice  us  in  favourof  his  judgement: 
the  us(^  and  a|>plication  of  his  materials,  do  credit  to  his  real 
iiig  and  diligence,  and  may  be  perused  with  advantage  I 
those,  who  know  how  to  separate  *^  tlie  chaflrfrom  the  vrheat: 
}et  \>e  think  the  Author  altogether  wrong  in  lijs  applicatk 
of  till'  prophecy  which  he  attempts  to  illustrate,  andT  that  fa 
hgok  is  calculateii  to  mislead  in  a  matter  of  more  cousequea 
than  may  at  first  appear.  We  think  that  an  eager  desire 
estalilish  a  favourite  notion,  has  impelled  him  to  break  throng 
or  l(':i|>  over,  all  the  mountis  of  soImt  interpn^tation  and  cofl 
mon  vcns(>,  and  induced  him  so  to  explain  and  apply  the  pr 
]>hecy,  as  to  furnish  infidels  with  wea)>ons  of  ofTeuce,  and  m 
tlie  tounH-iiioDs  of  the  principal  pillar  that  supports  the  proof 
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flie  kispiratioB^of  Ihe^Holy  Scriptures  in  general.  For  if  the 
prophecies  possess  such,  ductility,  they  may  mean  any  thing  or 
notajng,  just  as  ingenuity  may  please  to  treat  them. 

TImi  idea  that  has  been  entci-tained  respiting  Gogy  and  the 
tamd  of  Mmgog,  by  judicious  interpreters,  is,  that  Gog  is  the 
TOiBOe  of  the  country  called  the  land  of  Magog ;  that  this 
iaad  lies  fiir  to  the  north  of  Palestine ;  and  that  the  country^ 
which  the  associated  nations  are  to  invade,  is  Palestine.  Ma- 
go^  k,  by  the  testimonv  of  Josephus,  Eustathius,  St.  Jerom, 
and  Thisodoret,  placed  far  in  the  north,  and  esteemed  the  &ther 
of  the  ScjfihianSf  thi^t  dwelt  on  the  east  or  north-east  of  the 
Euxime  sea.  It  is  probable,  according  to  the  notion  of  th^ 
Arabians,  thai  Oog  and  Magog,  formerly  inhabited  the  moun- 
tains of  the  HmerboreamSf  and  that  they  were  known  to  tho 
anoieots  by  this  name.  This  nation  is  unquestionably  famous 
IB  antiquity ;  and  there  is  reason  (w  imagining,  that  they  were 
sonse  of  the  Scythians,  and  confounded  among  the  Great  and 
little  Tartars,  and  perhaps  among  the  Moscovites,  and  other 
nortben  people.  See  Wells^s  Oeog.  of  the  Old  and  New  Test. 
Yol.  I.  p.  160.   Rees's  Cyclop,  and  Calmet's  Diet  Art.  Gee* 

Thai  by  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel,  tiie  Prince  of  tlie  land  of  Magog 
is  intended,  and  not  a  people,  seems  plain ;  as  it  does  also  that 
this  Umd  of  Magog  comprehended  JSo«,  Meshech,  and  TubaJ^ 
And  if  we  might  hazard  a  conjecture  on  this  subject,  we  should 
suppose  diat,  in  very  ancient  times,  Gog  was  tlie  common  name 
of  Ine  fenders  or  kings,  of  some  very  numerous,  powerful,  and 
ivarlttLe  horde  or  hordes  of  Scytliians,  descendants  of  Magog^ 
the  second  son  of  Japhet,  who  were  the  terror  of  their  more 
nonihero  nei^bours,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  common  name  of 
Ike  kiiigs  of  Egypt,  and  Csegar,  of  the  Roman  emperors.  And 
ns  there  is  retfson  to  believe  that  what  is  now  read  Agog  in 
Numb.  xxiv.  7.  is  a  corruption,  and  sliould  be  read  Gog,  as  in 
the  Septuagint  Version,  the  Samaritan  Text,  and  the  Cheek 
Text  of  Symmachus,  (see  Poli.  Synop.  in  loc.)  it  is  likely  that, 
in  the  dfiys  of  Moses,  this  was  the  common  name  of  the  princes 
of  some  powerful  people, — so  powerful,  that  to  say  the  King 
mf  Jmrcui  (Hatidy  or  rather,  the  Messiah)  should  be  higher 
fftan  Ghod,  or,  exalted  over  Gog,  was  to  say  every  thing  ex- 
pressive of  power  and  of  extensive  dominion.  Hence,  the  chief 
of  the  host,  who,  in  the  latter  days,  is  to  come  from  the  same 
quarter  against  the  land  of  Israel,  is  thus  denominated.  The 
Tery  name  also  might  become  proverbial :  and  thus,  possibly, 
in  Rev.  xx.  Oog  and  Magog  are  to  be  taken  allegoricaUy,  t>r 
nuch  princes  and  powers  as  are,  in  the  last  days,  to  unite  to 
persecute  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  oppose  the  new  order  of 
things  which  is  to  follow  the  destruction  of  the  BcQst  and  the 
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Fahe-prophet  We  say,  possibly  ;  for  it  is  not  tt  all  impro'^ 
bable,  that  these  enemies  will  proceed  from  the  same  ref^ions  ;*-» 
JKoSf  MosCf  Toboly  Gomevy  &c. ;  t.  e.  Russia,  Mosoovyi 
Tobolski,  Germany,  &c.  And  if  the  Gog  of  John  be  the  same 
as  the  Gog  of  Ezekiel,  which  seems  probable  from  the  place 
which  his  invasion  occupies  in  the  two  series  of  prophecy,  it 
must  he  so  ;  for  Kzekiel  certainly  determines  that  this  tyrant  is 
to  come  from  the  north  quarter. 

But  we  must  return  to  Mr.  Penn^s  book.  His  ideas  of  Gog 
and  his  company  are  peculiar.  According  to  him,  Buonaparte, 
is  Gogue ;  France,  is  the  land  of  Mctgogue ;  Russia,  lately 
the  scene  of  invasion,  is  the  land  of  Israel ;  and  the  Russians 
and  Moscovites,  Grod's  people  Israel,  whom  he  sest  into  cap^ 
tivity  for  their  iniquity ,  and  again  gatheped  to  their  oiMl 
lana,  and  poured  his  Spirit  upon  them!! — The  reader  may 
well  be  surprised.  And  what  must  greatly  increase  the  surprise, 
IS,  that  tliis  wonderful  discovery  was  not  made  by  ^  one  of  his 

*  Majesty's  Preachers,  at  Whitehall,'  but  by  €rranville  Pema^ 
Esq, ! — Yet,  as  it  was  in  that  quarter  tliat  the  discovery  was 
made,  that  the  French  Republic,  was  the  Antichrist  and  ilm 
Beast  with  ten  horns,  which  all  good  Christians  ought  to,  unite 
to  destroy,  we  fear  that  Mr.  P.  will  not  be  considered  as  en* 
titled  to  enjoy,  exclusively,  the  whole  honour  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

The  Author,  in  his  Preface,  very  properly  endeavours  to 
impress  the  readers  with  tl^e  idea  that  the  long  timef  (Matt.  %Xf. 
10.)  which  was  to  elapse  between  the  first  appearance  of  par 
Lord  to  found  his  Church,  and  his  second  and  final  appearisf, 
to  bring  H  to  its  conclusion  upon  earth,  may  reasonably  be  oon^ 
eluded  to  be  approaching  its  close.  ^  But  what  was  signified)^ 
he  says,  ^  or  implied  to  us  by  a  long  time,  or  how  were  we  to 

*  understand  the  character  of  long  or  short,  with  reference  to  the 

*  duration  of  this  present  dispensation  ?' 

'  To  satisfy  thi8  most  natural  and  reasonable  inquiry,  we  are  sup- 
plied with  the  only  rule  of  judgment  which  the  case  can  receivr; 
yet  it  is  a  rule  pregnant  with  the  most  weighty  instructimi:  vis- 
the  entire  measure  o/  one  dispensation  of  God  in  the  affairs  ofrslimm* 
By  this  rule  our  reason  is  not  only  authorized,  but  (urectedi,  to  Ibm 
a  probable^  that  is,  the  best  judgment,  of  what  is  long  or  shartf  wUBt- 
respect  to  the  measure  of  God*s  dispensations  of  religion  to  man»    Hit- 
dispensation  of  the  Law,  which  immediately  preceded  this  undsr 
which  we  now  submit,  continued  about  1500  years,   from  first  W 
last ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which  measure  of  time,  it  was  pronounced 
hf  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  antiquated,  and  ending  through  age.  (Hdk  j 
viii.  13.)  Since  that  period,  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  has  subiil^J 
ed  above  1200  years.  If,  therefore,  we  had  no  other  indication  where" 
by  to  form  a  probable  judgment  of  the  present  age  of  the  ChriHioMi " 
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msattofh  we  ought,  upon  every  principle  of  sound  reason  and 
Ofeld  evidence,  (such  as  we  are  enjoined  by  our  Lord  always  to  use,) 
>  e9tertain  a  very  strong  suspicion,  that  the  Christian  dispensation 
(ust  now  have  lasted  nearly  the  whole  compass  of  time  for  which  it 
88  originally  decreed.  The  induction .  which  reason  is  bound  td 
raw  is  this  ;  that  it  is  probable  a  general  proportion,  holds  between  the 
TO  occasions ;  and  consequently,  as  the  latter  has  alreacly  reached 
id  somewhat  exceeded,  the  rule  or  measure  of  the  former,  that  aii 
creased  probability  thence  arises,  that  it  has  advanced  exceedingly 
sar  Its  termination*.'    pp:  ix — ^xii. 

We  wish  all  that  follows  Vere  as  much  td  the  purpose  as 
is* 

After  his  Preface,  the  Author  conoiniences'  his  argument  with 
^reUminaryi  lUustrationSy  whicii  occupy  seventy-five  pages^ 
hese  are  followed  by  his  new  tranalation  of  the  38th  and  39th 
lapters  of  JEzekiely  and  some  very  brief  Note9  and  Illustra-^ 
omSf  which  occupy  seventy-five  pages  more:  a  Conclu-^ 
OQy  coutaining  some  replies  to  objections,,  terminates  his  worki 
[is  Preliminary  Illustrations  are  comprised  chiefly  in  seven 
^cHonSy  the  Introduction  to  which  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
ilerable  idea  of  the  design  of  the  work. 

*  J  proceed  to  contemplate  the  astonishing  scene,^ which  the  Master 
'  the  world  has  at  length  begun  to  revesu,  for  the  consolation  and 
kcoun^gement  of  his  Church.' 

^  This  stujpendous  scene  unfolds  a  new  evidencci  conclusive  and  com- 
ele»  of  toe  harmonious  correspondence  between ,  tlie  propheticai 
puJSf  and  the  actual  events' which  the  Christian  world  is  called  to 
itoess.  We  have  already  seen,  in  the  '*  Christianas  Survey ^^^  that 
was  foreknown  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  universally  believed  hy  thtf 
rmiitive  Christian  Church,  that  a  new  and  personal  power,  or  po^ 
niate^ — a  puissant  Sovereign,  and  mighty  Conqueror— would 
iddenly  arise  out  of  the  fourth  and  last,  or  Roman  Empire,  in  its 
test  age ;  which  personal  power  would  obtain  the  most  exalted 
uneDce,  and  most  extensive  dominion,  among  the  nations  of  the 
hiutian  Church,  even  in  the  very  age  of  his  origin,  or  infancy  a 
ity  nevertheless,  that  in  that  same  incipient  age,  he  would  as  sud- 
mij  fall  from  his  eminence,  and  be  disastrously  and  disgracefully 
inped  of  his  dominion.  This  power,  the  belief  of  whose  eventual 
■ml  in  the  world,  the  primitive  Christian  Church  uniformly  enter- 
iiwd  as  an  article  of  its  faith,  was  characterized  by  that  Church  by 
le  general  denomination  of  Antichrist.' 

*  If  we  now  proceed  further,  and,  with  a  mind  freed  from '  every 
■^rdding  prejudice,  or  prepossession,  compare  Revelations,  ch^ 
rii.  11 — 14.  with  ch.  xix.  11 — 21.  and  both  of  them  with  ch.  xx. 
— d»  and  if  we  compare  the  two  last  of  these  passages  ^ith  Ezekielf 
U^iaadx..  If  17 — 20,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  same  new  and  uhi- 
ile  power  is  designated  in  those  two  prophecies  by  the  proper  ap- 
ilation  of  rar,  Gog,  or  Gogue;  and  that  the  nations,  over  which 
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he  should  exercise  l^is  dominioD,  arc  distinguished  by  the  general 
proper  name  of  Mayor/,  Magog,  or  Magogu  e.  The  afflictions  wl^ich 
the  Church  should  experience  from  iJns  power,  were  to  constitute 
its  last  persecutions,  previous  to  its  final  and  proximate  triumph.' 
pp.S—lO. 

In  section  the  Jirst,  the  oligect  is  to  ascci<ain  the  title  or 
address  of  the  prophecy.  According  to  the*  common  English 
translation,  it  is  addressed  to  Gog,  the  chidf  Prince  of  Me- 
shech  and  Tubal ;  but  the  first  translators,  (the  70)  he  re* 
marks,  Avho  translated  the  Old  Testament  iuto  Greek,  rendered 
this  passage  with  a  very  notable  and  essential  difference;  tif. 
rnr,  a^x'^vta.  pns,  mezox,  xa*  ©obea.  Gogue,  the  chief  of 
Ros,    Mesoch,  and  Thobkl.     *  The  difference  between  the 

*  two  interpretations,'  the  Author  rightly  observes,  *  turns  open 

*  this  one  point.  The  Hebrew  word  mvrs,  Rosh,  or  Ro8^  iised 
^  as  an  appellative  noun,  signifies  indeed  head,  chief 'Ot  prince ; 
^  but  the  ancient  Jews  were  sensible  that  in  this  place,  it  was 
^  not  an  a])pellative  noun,  but  vl  proper  name ;  and  theythere- 
*fore  rendered  it  by  the  proi)er  name  Ros.'  p.  15.  With  the 
Greek  interpretation,  which  unites  these  three  proper  nouns  in 
tlie  title  of  the  prophecy,  the  learned  generally  agree.   • 

In  section  the  second,  the  inquiry  is— What  nations  are  sfg- 
nified  by  those  three  proper  names  ?  And  this  inquiry  the 
Author  investigates  with  ability,  and  determines,  we  think,  very 
satisfactorily.  Ros  signifies  the  Rhossi  or  Russiam ;  Me-  |] 
siiECH  or  ]\losc,  signifies  the  Moschi,  or  Moscorifes ;  Ti;bac, 
Thohel  or  Tobl,  designates  a  people,  whose  capital  city  is 
called  Tobolsk,  so  called  from  a  river  in  its  neighbourhood, 
named  Tobol  from  ancient  times.     These  are  the  Siberians. 

But  a  most  important  matter  still  remauis  for  determination. 
Does  the  word  (^''i:':,  Nasi,)  which  precedes  Rus,  and  which 
our  translators  VLWxAor  chief  ,  and  the  Greek  •  interpreter  afx"^i«| 
signify  chief  prime,  or  rider  ?      As  it  would  quite  OTeffwt 
Sir.  P.'s  scheme*  of  interpretation  to  admit  that  this  most  fine- 
quent  meaning  of  the  word,  is  its  meaning  here,  he  sets  himsdf 
in  sect.  III.   to  look  out  for  some  other,  that  may  better  cott-.| 
port  \\\i\\  liis  ideas,    than  this  which   makes    Gog,  prince  of 
Ros,  3J('shcch,  and    Tubal,  instead  of  France;  and  as  KV3,| 
Nasa,  is  a  very  prolific    root,    it  is    the    more    easy    to    btf 
suited.     Dr.  Taylor  enumerates  eight  significations  of  this  rioot: 
the  njost  common   notion  connected   with  tlic   words  derivodj 
from  it,  is,  that   of  bearing,  lifting  vp,  ascending,  exaUimgtl 
&c.  and  hence  it  occurs  in   about  liO  places  in  Scripture,  toj 
signify  a  prince,  ruler,  governor,  and  captain ;  and  in  tf  ^^" 
or  four  places  it  signifies  cloads,  or  vapours;  but  the  vri 
used  iu  this  prophecy  to  signify  a  storm  and  a  chmd,  and 
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^hieh  Mr.  P.  refeis  in  confirmation  of  his  conjecture  that  it 
should  here  be  rendered  cloudy  are,  we  should  reroember,  very 
difiereiit  words.  But,  having  settled  that  the  word  which 
precedes  Ros  means  a  cloud,  and  not  prince,  he  makes  ^  the 
^  true  title  of  this  wonderful  prophecy  to  stand  at  length  thus 
*  lucidly  exposed  : — Gogue,  of  the  land  of  Magogue,  the  clotd 
^  of  Ros,  Moscy  and  Tobl.^  p.  29.  But  supposing,  for  a 
mqment,  that  this  word,  as  here  used,  does  signify  9i  cloud ; 
yet,  seeing  that  a  cloud  is  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to 
signify  a  great  multitude; — T'hey  shall  fly  as  the  clouds; — 
A  cloud  of  witnesses ; — might  not  another  expounder  of  the 
]  prophecy,  whose  hypothesis  might  require  it,  make  the  tru^ 
title^  in  plain  English,  to  stand  thus :  Goo,  of  the  land  of 
Magog,  the  multitude  of  Ros,  Meshech,  and  Tubax; 
understanding  by  the  cloud  of  Ros,  &c.  the  multitude  that 
Otff  should  assemble  from  the  different  proTinces,  or  military 
i^reitiments  of  his  empire  ?  However,  we  are  better  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  generally  received  by  the.  best  critics, 
^^Slf  of  th6  land  of  magog.  Chief  of  Ros,  Mosch,  aiid 
Tobol. 

'    In   hii^  fourth  and  fifth  sections,  he  considers  the  regions 

or  nations  from  which  the  invading  host  was  to  proceed..    ^  The 

^  prophet  informs  us,'  he  says,  ^  that  they  should    consist  of 

^  Maooqoe,  in  chief,  with  Gomer  and  Togarmah  associated.^ 

The  reader  may  naturally  ask.  But  were  not  Persia,  Ethiopia 

and  LiBVA  with  them  ?    This  has  been  the  general  opinion  ; 

but  Mr.  P.  thinks  otherwise.     Seeing  that  Gog  is  Buonaparte, 

and  that  his  invasion  of  the  land  of  Israel,  is  the  irruption 

'^    of  the   French  and  their  associates,  from  iheir  place  in  the 

I    Mor^  A  jDarf^,  against  God^s  people  of  Israel,  the  Russians  and 

I    Moscovites ;  and,  as  neither  Persians,  Ethiopians,  nor  JLi- 

I    hyans,  are  with  them,  what   more  natural  than    to  examine 

if    wnetber  a  better    translation,    of  this  part  of  the  prophecy, 

f    where  these  nations  are  named,  might  not  be  made  ?  And  we 

^    unist  allow  that,  as  far  as  these  names  go,  he  has  been  won- 

1^   derfoUy  successful ;  and  he  translates  *  all  of  them   handling 

>■    *  swords,  as  Persia,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya,  all  of  them  with  swords 

^^  *  illd  helmets  :'  and  I'efers,  in  support  of  his  deviation  from  oiir 

1  common  version,  to  Ex.  19.  4.  Jer.  9.  3.  15.  18 ;  &c.  in  which 

^  die  comparing  particle  is  not  expressed  in  the  Hebrew,  bilt 

Jindefstoody  thou^  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  it  in 

A»  English. 

It    h&ng   thus  satisfactorily  settled  that  neither  Persians, 

ians,  nor  Libyans,  are    wanting  in  the  army   of   the 

Tyrant  to  make  it  perfectly  correspond  with  the  host 

JBzekiefs  Oqg,  there  remains  only  to  prove  that  by  Magog, 

Garner,   and  Togarmah,  the  prophet  meant  France  and  its 

II  2 
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allies.     Tliis  the  Author  labours  to   do  very    ingentouslf,    i^ 
not  satisfactorily.     It  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  his  argu- 
ment by   any  quotation  which  our  limits  will  allow  ;  and  we 
must,  thereiore,  recommend  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  this 
part  of  which,  particularly,  though  not  free  from  the  bias  of 
the  Author's  peculiar  notions,  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
those  who  addict  their  minds   to  such  studies ;  only  noticing,  that 
be  first  sets  himself  to  prove  that    Gomer^  the  eldes$t  son  of 
Japhet,   founded  die  Gomari,  called  by  the  Greeks  Oalaim^ 
and  by  tlie  Latins  GraUi^,  or  Gauls,     That  Jfa^o//,  another  if 
Japhet 8  sons,  founded  the  3IagogWy  whom  tlie  Greeks  called 
ScythsBy   or  ScythianHy  who  spread  themselves  from  the  riftf 
Tanais,    or  Don,  westward   alon<^  the  banks  of  the   Ister,  or 
Danube,  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  confinci  of 
the  Gomariy  or  Gauls  ;  and  concludes, — 

<  And  now,  what  intelligence  is  so  dull  as  not  clearly  to  diwoii 
in  this  general  description,  that  extended  and  powemil  portioa  of 
the  tust  of  Europe,  comprelicnding  ancient  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  tk 
co'untries  bordering  thereupon,  which  constitute  what  has  hem  ctJkif 
in  our  day,  the  empire  of  France/  p.  46. 

But  aware  that  it  would  be  asked,  ^  If  Gamer  indeed  deaoti 
^  the  Gaulfty  and  if  Magog  witli  Gomer  associated,  is  to  be  M-  I 
^  derstood  of  the  French  empire,  why  is  Gomer  only  aaecoMfaiJf 
^  name  in  the  description  ?  why  is  it  not  rather  the  primcipd^ 
'  since  it  points  immediately  to  France.'  In  answer  to  tUii 
havinfi^  before  established  the  fact  to  his  olm  satisfaction,  tbH 
the  MagogsB,  referred  to  in  the  prophecy,  were  those  of  Ik 
countries  watered  by  the  Elbe^  EmSj  and  Weser,  he  ixmii^ 
his  readers  that  it  was  hence  that 

*  That  renowned  people,  who  in  the  early  ages  of  ChrisdiiiilT. 
formed  an  extensive  confederacy  with  their  kindred  nations  op^ 
the  Rhine,  that  had  migrated  successively  thither  from  the  reg" 
of  the  Danube;  and  who,  under  the  common  denomination  ^ 
i'RAXKs,  overran  Gnul  and  subdued  it ;  and  finally  esiabliiked  thif^ 
ppwer  and  popuhtion  in  the  conquered  country f  pfrmanently  mj 
the  name  of  Gaul  by  that  of  France*  lb. 

Thus,  France  is  Magog  and  Gomer  too  ! — The    Toyorvii 
another  nation  that  was  to  associate  with  Magog^  he 
to  be  the  Trocm't^  a  people  of  Gaul. 

*  Tliesc,  then,  were  the  regions  that  were  to  supply  the  nt 
and  formidable  armies  with  which  their  arrogant  and  mighty  Lii 
prophetically  denominated  cogle,  was  to  ascend  as  a  cloud  tk 
ing  the  general  investment  of  Ros,  Mosc,  and  Tobl.'  p,iil. 

But  who  this  arrogant  and  mighty  leader  Gogue,  is,  hii 
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f€t  be^  only  presumed  ;  the  demonstration  follows  in  secHom 
Ihe  sixth. 

Having  settled  that  the  name  of  this  Leader  ought  to  be 
)ronounced  with  the  o  long,  as  in  the  word  vogue^  and  not 
ihorty  as  in  fog^  and  that  it  ought  therefore  to  be  written 
EfoguCf  he  observes  that  there  is  no  name  in  Scripture  that 
las  more  puzzled  Biblical  critics  than  this.  None  have  been 
ible  to  explain  it,  nor  has  any  one  ^  by  d'ascovering  some  an^ 
cient  nation  in  whose  history  the  name  m>ay  be  found^  suc- 
ceeded in  detecting  the  region  to  which  it  properly  apper- 
ains.  But  the  puzzle  is  at  an  end.  Events  have  led  Mr.  P. 
0  make  the  wonderful  discovery,  which  many  have  sought  after 
rithout  success.  The  prototype  of  Buonaparte  is,  with  cer- 
ainty,  ascertained : — Monsieur  Gogon,  o{  the  sixth  century^ 
3  the  man,  and  France  his  country ! — Happy  geniusi— We 
lad  read,  indeed,  in  the  liistory  of  France,  of  a  gentleman  of 
be  name  of  GogoUj  who,  in  times  of  great  insubordination,- 
fas  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mayor  of  the  palace^  or  prime 
nSnister  to  Sigeberty  one  of  tlie  four  sons  of  Clotaire,  and 
0  whom  his  father  left,  as  his  share  of  his  dominions,  Metz,  or 
he  kingdom  of  Austrasia  ;  but  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  our 
[alness,  or  of  the  historians  of  France,  that  we  never  oi^ce 
liought  of  the  terrible  Gog,  we  cannot  say.  Instead  of  re- 
drting  him  as  another  Attila,  they  have  told  us  little  more 
bout  him  titan  some  circumstances  relative  to  his  elevation ; 
bat  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  obtain  a  wife  for  his  master,  and 
hat  she  ungratefully  procured  his  death :  and  though  court 
haplains  sung  his  yirtues,  1^  peaceful  cares,  and  feats  of 
oral  sports, —  ^  ^ 

*  Ye  clouds,  whose  course  the  Northern  winds  impel. 
Of  my  loved  Gogue  •  some  grateful  tidings  tell ! 
Sav,  with  what  health  his  valued  life  is  blest ; 
What  peaceful  cares  engage  his  tranquil  breast. 
If  on  the  banks  of  Rhine  awhile  he  stay, 
Where  the  rich  Salmon  yields  itself  a  prey. 
4iit        m        *        i^         ^        *        * 

Or  if  on  Ardennes'  wild,  or  Vosge's  height, 
The  echoing  woods  resound  bis  arrow's  flight.* 

it  they  have  failed  to  celebrate  his  terror  in  arms.  All  this 
e  hope,  may  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  reproach  for  its  not 
see  entering  into  our  minds  that  this   gentleman  was  the  pro- 


*  Mr.  P.  translates  from  a  complimentary  Poem,  addressed  to 
ogon  (adipsum  Go^onem^  by  Fortunatus,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  and 
lo,  in  Latinizine  his  name,  makes  it  Gogo^  Gogonis,  &c.  and  which 
>•  P.  improves  mto  Gooue. 
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totype    of   Napoleon,    and  the  true  Gog  of  prophecy.    This 
wonderful  discovery,  liowever,  Mr.  P.  has  made  I 

In  the  obscurity  of  his  origin,  the  meanness  of  his  family,  hiif' 
supposed  foreign  extraction,  his  exaltation  to  the  highest  po»t 
of  honour  among  the  Franks,  *  short  only  of  legitimate  sove- 
'  reignty  of  the  realm,'  and  his  downfall  and  sanguinary 
d^ath,  he  appears  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  P.  the  perfect  prototype 
of  the  modern  scourge  of  Europe, — wanting  only  in  the  small 
matters  which  distinguish  the  bloody  warrior  from  the  peacefal 
statesman ; — 

*  And  the  figurative  allusion,  which  would  be  elegant  and  strictly 
classical  in  human  poetry,  acquires  a  character  stupendous  and 
terrific,  if  wc  contemplate  it  as  the   poetry  of  sacred  and  infalUble 

PROPHECY.'  p.  69. 

Till  we  read  this  solemn  conclusion  of  the  section  on  Gogue* 
"we  felt  disposed  to  be  more  mirthful  than  might  become  the 
subject.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  that  a  Monnieur  Gogon^ 
of  whom  httle  more  is  known  than  that  he  was,  in  the  §ijtth 
century,'  ]>rime  minister  to  a  Prankish  prince,  in  one  corner 
of  France,  unheard  of  as  a  sanguinary  conqueror — ^for  at  ibis 
early  ])eriod,  the  Maire  dupalaits  implied  only  prime  ministery 
and  not,  as  afterwards,  both  this,  and  generalissimo — Uiat 
such  a  man,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  bis  nam^  to  Crog^ 
and  of  some  partial  resemblance  of  his  origin  and  fortunes, 
wLtli  those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  is  to  be  considered  as 
the  prophetic  type  of  this  scourge  of  Europe,  and  that  this 
scourge  is  therefore  the  Gog  of  the  prophets,  and  his  invaaon 
of  Russia,  ^  tile  last  prophecy,  ^hich  is  succeeded  by  no  other 
^  than  that  which  treats  of  the  (^rative  building  of  the  eteraal 
'  temple,'  we  can  but  consider  as  solemn  trifling  ;  unworthy,  both 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  talents  and  learning  of  the  writer, 
and  calculated  to  bring  the  sacred  prophecies  mto  contempt* 

But  however  striking  the  likeness  between  Monsieur  Gogon^ 
and  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  yet  there  are  other  obstacles  to  the 
full  establishment  of  Mr.  P  's  favourite  notion.  Some  of  these  he 
sets  himself  to  remove  in  tlietwo  following  sections.  In  section 
the  seventh  the  inquiry  is,  *  How  the  Giograjihy  is  to  be  un- 

*  derstood  ?   whether  in  relation  to  the  seats  of  the  nations  as 

*  they  subsisted  in  the  age  of  the  prophet,  or  in  relation  io 

*  their  situations  in  an  after  age  V  And  it  concludes  by  remariung 
•  that 

*  It  must  be  understood  in  relation  to  the  generation  which  it  toat 
immediately  to  concemy  and  to  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  rendered  in* 
telligible  by  the  fulfilment ;  otherwise  it  could  not  benefit  either 
age.'  p.  70. 
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Allowing  this  conclusion  'to  be  correct,  yet  we  cannot  per- 
ceive how  this  will  much  help  Mr.  P.'s  ratiocinations,  either  for 
overthrowing  the  interpretation  he  opposes,  or  establishing  his 
own.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  present  nations  of  the  North 
cierived  their  descent  from  the  Scythians ;  nor  that  these  had 
Mctgog  for  tlieir  father ;  and  supposing  the  Jews  restored  io 
Palestine — which  is  supposed  in  the  exposition  the  Autlior  is 
labouring  to  subvert — there  remains  no  question  on  this  head. 
The  only  consideration  then  is,  whether  the  country  or  regions 
of  Gamer y  or  the  Gauls,  by  the  conquest  of  the  Goths  and 
Franks,  are  become  the  land  of  Magog  ?  Btit  as  the  whole 
population  of  the  land  of  Magog  did  not  emigrate  into  the 
setdements  of  Gomer,  but  the  greater  part  remained  where 
tiley  were,  and  the  regions  they  inhabited  continued  the  land 
of  Magog  still ;  and  as  the  whole  race  of  the  Gomari  were 
not  annihilated,  hut  the  Jifty  thousand  Magogse;  the  con- 
cjuerors,  and  the  fifty  millions  of  Gomari,  becr.mc  melted  down 
into  one  people,  wc  can  perceive  no  reason  that  the  prophet  might 
not  distinguish  the  invading  nations  as  he  has,  even  though  , 
the  Geography  of  the  prophecy  '  muf-fl  be  understood  with  rela^ 

*  Hon  to  the  generation  rvhich  it  was  immediately  to  concern,^ 

But  as  striking  a  specimen  of  the  Author^s'critical  licumen  as 
is  any  where  displayed  through  the  whole  argument,  is  found  in 
the  discussion  on    *  the  prophetic  signification  of    Jerusalerm 

*  and  hnraeV  Indeed,  his  apj)lication  of  the  prophecy  to  people 
and  regions  so  very  different  from  the  literal  house  of  Israel^ 
and  the  /anrf  of  their  forefathers,  designated  by  God  himself,  in  the 
prophecy — my  people  oflsraely  and  my  land—\^  so  perfectly  ori- 
ginal that  it  must  be  supposed  to^pive  required  a  more  than  com- 
mon acuteness  of  intellect,  and  SSraordi nary  powers  of  illustra- 
tion, first  to  discover  that  the  Russias  are  the  land  of  Israel,  and 
the  half  civilized  Russians  and  Moscointes  of  the  holy  Greek 
Church — inferior  only  to  the  Latin  in  idolatry,  superstition, 
and  all  sorts  of  corruptions, — are  the  Israel  of  Uod ;  and 
then   to  make  all  this  ])lain   to   men  of  common  sense. 

The  prophet  having,  in  Chap.  xxxvjth,and  xxxviith  predict- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  from  their  long 
and  wide  dispersion,  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  and  the 
change  which  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God  would  effect  iu  their 
moral  character  and  general  couflition,  he  proceeds— at  least 
apparently — in  this  prophecy  respecting   Gog  and  his   confe^ 
derates^  to  shew   the  o})position  that    Avould  bo  made   to  the' 
re-estahlishmeht  of ,their  commonwealth.     And  to,the  common, 
unprejudiced  reader,  the  whole  appears  literally  to  rei'eu   to   the* 
concerns  of  the  Jews    or  people  of  Israel,  delivered  from  the 
sword  and  brought  back  from  captivity  in    the  latter  days^ 
Seethe  whole  prophecy,  particularly  chap,  xxxviii,  8,  15— til. 
X3kxix,  4,7 — 9,  2'2 — '29.     This  people  of  Israel,  that  had  been 
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led  into  captivity  for  their  sins,  but  are  brought  back  from  (be 
people  and  gathered  out  of  their  enemies'  lands,  and  inrhom 
God  distinguishes  by  the  designation,  my  people,  and  their 
country  by  those  of  my  land  and  my  mx)untainH ;  a  people 
from  whom  he  promises  never  m^ore  to  hide  his  face,  and  on 
ivhom  he  pours  his  spirit ;  this  land  to  which  the  captives 
are  r^tored,  according  to  Mr.  P.  is  Russia;  and  by  this 
ivhole  house  of  Israel  brought  again  from  the  people,  are 
meant  the  Russians,  Moscovites,  and  Siberians  I  But  how 
are  these  surprising  facts  made  out  ?  Let  the  Author  answer  for 
himself.  , 

*  The  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  though  it  was  dehVered  so  long  ago 
as  whilst  the  Jewish  people  were  suffering  captivity  in  Babylon^ 
was  directed  to  the  last  great  event  of  secular  concernment  to  the. fu- 
ture universal  church  of  the  Messiah;  and  was  pointed  to  regions 
which,  though  at  that  time  in  ignorance  of  his  name,  were  fore- 
ordained to  be  eventually  comprehended  in  tlie  number  of  his 
PEOPLE.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  prophet  employs  the  familiar,  but 
figurative,  denomination  of  **  Israel,"  to  express  aU  God*s  fiitwrt 
people ;  and  that  of  the  mountains  of  Israel y  to  denote  the  comptua, 
QX  pale  of  hisjuture  universal  Church.*  p.  72. 

He,  after  St.  Augustine,  considers  the  declarations  of  the 
prophets  as  threefold  ; —  , 

*  Some  respecting  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  some,  the  heavenly,  and 
some  both  the  one  and  the  other.     Of  the  fird  of  these,  are  tlie  pro- 

?hecies  which  foretold  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonish  captivities,  the 
^ersian  restoration,  and  the  ultimate  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
Of  the  second,  are  all  those  prophecies  which,  under  a  figure  of  the 
restoration,  establishment,  and  imperiiihable  glory  of  Jerusalepi  and 
the  land  of  Israel,  foretold  the  Vmgdoni  of  the  Messiah,  both  mili- 
tant in  the  present  order  of  things,  and  triumphant  in  a  future  order: 
among  which  is  this  prophecy  of  Ezekiel ;  and  among  the  third  ap- 
peiars  to  be  the  closing  part  of  this  same  prophecy,  xiohich  concluaet 
the  secular  and  earthly  concerns  of  both  churches  ;  and  which,  com- 
prehending and  uniting  both  references,  seems  to  speak  at  one  and 
'  the  same  time,  of  the  Jewish  nation  literally  and  figuratively  of  all 
^he  nations  participating  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah,  in  pro^ct 
to  their  final  and  common  deliverance.  In  this  last  reference^  we 
are  to  understand  the  name  of  ''  Israel"  in  Ezekiel 's  prophecy,  as 
intending  "  the  Israel  of  God.*^ — **The  common  wealth  of  Isniel/' 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  phrases  are  used  by  St.  Paul^  to  denote 
ALL  who  are  called  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Messiali  and  his 
jgospeL'  pp.  75^^7f 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Jerusalem,  and  the  Israel  of  God, 
are  sometimes  to  be  understood  as  used  figuratively  to  aignify 
the  Christian  Church,  and  those  who  are  not  t/e7{?«  outward- 
ly,  but  it  floes  not  follow  that  we  are  at  hberty  to  affix  allego- 
rical  meanings^  to  such  names  and  phrases  wherever  tliey  may 
pccuj*^  or  on  any  pccasiou,  whcucver  it   may  be  convcQiept 
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merely  to  assist  us  in  supporting  some  favourite  notion, 
rhrougfa  this  vrhole  series  of  prophecies  from  the  beginning  of 
chapter  the  xxxvith,  the  phrases^  the  flock  of  Jerusalem ; 
the  house  of  Israel;  m)f  people  of  Israel;  the  land  g/* 
Israel;  the  mountains  of  Israel, y&nd  my  /an c/,  evidently 
designate  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  the  country  given 
to  him  and  liis  ^eed  for  an  eoerlasting  possession;  and  to 
apply  them  in  an  allegorical  sense  to  denote  all  who  are  called 
to  the  knousledge  of  tlie  Messiah,  ^s  Mr  P.  has  done,  is  at 
once  gratuitou9»  and  a  violent  distortion  which  no  man  would 
have  thought  of  but  for  a  previous  hypothesis.  That  the  mass 
of  nations,  the  slaves  of  the  most  sordid  superstitions,  and  of  all 
sorts  of  wickedness,  whether  of  the  Latin,  the  Greeks  or  the 
Protestant  faith,  have,  by  such  a  faith  and  profession,  as  has 
generally  prevailed,  acquired,  (under  so  spiritual  a  dispensation  . 
as  that  ot  the  Christian,)  a  title  ^  to  the  high  designation^ 
"  my  people,"  and  "  the  Israel  <rf  God,"  we  can  have  no 
conception.  We  believe  that  the  sacred  writers  call  them  still, 
ike  GentileSy  and  the  world  that  lieth  in  mckedness.  Nor 
can  we  think  that  those  lands,  whose  inhabitants  delight  in 
war,  which  are 'covered  with  idols,  and  with  altars  and  shrines 
set  up  in  honour  of  strange  Gods — whether  they  are  indebted 
for  their  apotheosis  to  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  or -the  Archbishop  of  Moscow-  M  neariy 
equal  abettors  of  idolatrous  superstition— have  any  right  to  be 
considered  as  peculiarly  Jehovah* s,  in  the  sense  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel. 

Mr.  P.'s  new  translation  of  the  prophecy,  with  notes  and 
illustrations,  follows,  Theseid^  latter  are  not  so  numerous, 
nor  so  extended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  the  field 
Qf  allegory  was  all  before  him.  The  Author  says  but  little  in 
his  Notes,  to  illustrate  whence,  or  at  what  time,  these  recovered 
captives,  who  are  invaded,  were  restored  to  their  own  land, 
only  in  a  brief  way  remarking,  that  those  collected  upon  the 
mountains  of  Israel  are  those  brought  within  the  pale  of  the 
true  universal  Church  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  this  was  in 
the  ninth  century.  The  sides  of  the  north,  from  whence  the 
invf^der  c-omes  is  Gaul.  ^  Gallia  sub  septentrionibus  posita 
est.*  Gaul  is  situated  under  th£  north,  (Cassar  de  Bello 
Gall.)  Such  was  the  geographical  relation  which  Gaul  bore  ' 
to  the  native  country  of  Julius  Caesar;  and  such  likewise  did 
ooMER  and  toga rm ah,  i.  e.  Gaul,  bear  to  the  land  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel."  p.  117. 

As  it  had  been  settled  in  the  Preliminary  Illustration,  that 
the  geography  was  not  to  be  understood,  as  the  seats  of  the 
nations  subsisted  in  the  age  of  the  proptkei ',  bni  ^  must  be  un- 
'  derstood  with  relation  to  the  genemtion  which  it  was  imme- 
diately to  concern,  and  to  the  tiiuo  wlien  it  was  to  be  rendered^ 
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intelligible  by  the  fulfilments^  ^'e  might  have  expected  «ooux 
(i.  e.  Buonaparte)  and  his  army  to  have  proceeded,  ratheir 
from  Lapland  or  Nova  Zewhla^  than  from  France,  so  fiur 
south  of  the  figurative  land  of  Israel,  For  if  Russia,  and 
not  the  prophet's  country,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  iuva»on, 
should  he  not  rather  have  said.  Thou  shall  go  from  thy  place 
out  of  the  North  parts,  rather  than — 3%oii  shall  comb,  etc. — 
To  illustrate  the  title — my  people — by  which  God  distinguishes 
Israel,  the  iVuthor  observes,  that 

*  The  land  of  Ros  acquired  this  favored  and  predicted  character* 
in  common  with  other  christian  nations,  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century ;  at  which  time  it  was  first  converted  to  the  Chris- 
iian  faith:  Its  title  to,  this  high  destination  may  appear  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Holy  Synod  of  Moscow,  published  upon  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Invader,^  p.  1 18. 

Irresistible  proof ! 

But  besides  those  objections,  which  the  geography  of  the 
propliecy,  and  the  character  and  condition  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  relates,  sufifgest,  there  are  others  also  that  seem 
fatal  to  Mr.  P.'s  hiterpretation.  Not  only  are  the  Jews  to 
be  restored  to  their  o\vn  country,  but  all  the  seven  last  plagues 
are  to  be  poured  out,  the  Beast  and  the  False  prophet  are 
to  be  destroyed ;  Babylon  the  Great  is  to  be  overthrown, 
and  the  1000  years  (or  circles  of  time)  during  which  the 
dragon  is  to  be  bound  are  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion — be 
they  literal  ov  mystical  years;  in  miniature,  or  in  amplifi- 
cation. Indeed,  the  Author,  in  so  many  words,  or  in  e&ct, 
acknowledges  all  tliis  in  his  conclusion. 

*  We  have  seen  fiim,  whom  the  style  of  **  Gogue  of  the  land 
of  Magog,''  most  intelligibly  and  distinctly  describes,  go  forth 
from  his  empire  for  his  own  destruction.  We  have  seen  him  ascend 
as  a  storm,  and  go  up  as  a  cloud,  to  cover  the  land  of  Ros,  Mosc, 

and  TpBL. We  have  seen  a  sword  called  forth  at  length  against 

the  Invader  throughout  all  the  regions  of  the  christian  church— 
THIS  is  the  LAST  PROPHECY,  which  is  succeeded  by  no  other  tlum 
that  which  treats  of  the  figurative  building  of  the  eternal  temple. 
In  fact  THIS    is  the  last,  in   the  entire  series  of  thv::  propheciest  ' 
which   respects    earthly  affairs,   and    the    .  ccular   interests  of  the  ^ , 
Church.     We  plainly  see,  in  Ezekiel,  and  in  St.  John,  that  this 

'  is  the  prophecy  of  the  consummation;  to  be  succeeded  only  by    . 
that  state,  which  both  those  prophets  were  directed  to  describe  at 
the  opening  of  thk  eternal  temple  of  god.*  pp.159 — 161. 

Although  Mr.  P.  must  have  been  aware  of  all  the  above 
objections  to  his  system  of  interpretation,  and  of  more  than 
these — yet  he  has  taken  notice  only  of  four,  which  may  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Millenarians*  who  may  demand 
what  is  become  of  the  1000  years  or  millennium  ;  of  tUefo'st 
resurrection i  of  the  reign  of  the  saints  icith  Christ  during' 
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those  1000  years ;  and  of  the  binding  of  Satany  from  which 
the  beginnins:  of  those  1000  years ^  was  to  be  computed.  Ac- 
cording to 'Mr.  P.  and  St.  Jugwftine,  this  period  of  1000 
years  embraces  the  whoh  compass  of  time  between  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  and  the  end   of  the   ages ;    when  '  he  will 

*  come  again ;'  being  a  round  number  to  signify  the  total  sum 
or  plenitude  of  time.  The  coercion  of  Satan  commenced  when 
Jesus  Christ  solemnly  gave  to  his  disciples  power  and  aii- 
ihority  overall  devils  ;  and  it  terminated  in  that  amazing  event, 
the  final  extirpation  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire. 
And  as  to  the  first  resurreetion^  and  the  reign  of  the  saints 
with  Christy 

*  Both  those  figures  represent  the  blessed  state  of  all  disembodied 
souls  or  departed  spirits  whq  die  in  the  Lord,  from  the  generation 
to  which  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  to  fhat  last  generatioji 
which  shall  not  die^  but  shall  only  be  changed  *  pp.  1S9 — 170« 

Thus  easily  are  objections  answered. 

But  though  the  Author  has  thus  satisfied  himself  with  re^- 
plying  only  to  the  objections  of  the  Millenarians,  yet  tliere 
lire  many  others  which  deserved  his  attention,  to  which 
*>thers  have  been  added  since  he  wrote,  that  may  per- 
haps have  shaken  his  *  settled  conviction,'  and  somewhat 
lowered  his  tone  of  certainty.  We  have  witnessed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  sent  upon  his  Magog,  which  was  to  finisli 
and  bring  to  a  perfect  completion  ^  the  entire  series  of  the 
'  prophecies  which  respects  earthly  affairs,  and  to  be  succeeded 

*  only  by  the  oi)ening  of  the  eternal  f  em  pie  of  God,''  But 
what  do  we  see?  Certainly  not  what  Mr.  P.  taught  us  to 
expect  at  the  downfall  of  the  last  great  tyrannical  potentath 
whose  victorious  arms  should  spread  them^elties  with  op- 
pression over  the  church  of  chuist.  Buonaparte — in  whomy 
both  GoouE  and  antichrist  are  identified  (p.  16*2.)  andfoujnd 
to  be  but  ONE  and  the  same  individual — is  fallen;  but  not 
cut  off  by  a  sanguinary  death ;  he  still  lives,  and  who  can 
Fay  for  what  ?  If  the  temple  be  opened,  yet  the  ark  of  the 
testament  is  not  seen,  and  no  man  enters  into  it,  becauso-  it 
is  filled  with  smoke — and  therefore  the  seven  last  plagues 
are  not  fulfilled.  The  man  of  sin  again  lifts  up  his  head, 
and  makes  hi^  voice  to  be  heard,  even  beyond  the  limits  of 
hk  kingdom,  -and  all  orders  are  in  motion  to  repair  tlie  di- 
lapidated towers  of  Babylon,  and  to  extinguish  the  light  which 
makes  manifest  the  works  of  darkness.  The  Beast  and  the 
False-prophet^  seem  to  be  revived  to  new  life;  but  whether 
it  be  that  urs  hand  may  be  made  the  more  manifest, 
by  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  whose  provideuce .  it  is, 
that  they  are  to  be  cast  alive  into,  the  lake  of  fire;  or, 
that  they  may  again  make  war  with  the  saints^  time  will  ' 
laost  probably  soon  disclose. 


IW  Penn's  JSzekieVs  Prophecy. 

We  have,   perhaps,    devoted  more  [time    aiid    attention  io 
Mr.  P/s  book  than  some  may  suppose  to  have  been  necessary. 
Our  apology  is,  that  we  apprehend  there  is  much  evil  in  such 
ivorks  of  pious   fancy ;   such   solemn  trifling  with  the  sacred 
prophecies  ;  for  when  siich  religious  vagaries— prinked  out  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek — are  supported  with  acuteness,  and  recom- 
mended by   the  appearance  of  piety,  they    are   calculated  to 
produce   considerable   mischief,  not  only  among  the  profane, 
who  watch   for  occasions   to  scoff,  but  among   a  class  of  re- 
ligious readers  who  are  prepared    to    receive  any    thing    so 
recommended  as  true, — especially  when  they  are  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  that   astonishment  which  recent  events  have  been 
calculated  to  produce      If  the  Prophecies  can  thus  be  made  to  say 
and  support  any  thing,  which  the  various  fancies  of  men  may 
dictate,   and  if  their  tru43   meai^in^  is  not    only  obscured   by 
the  strong  figures  and   antique  symbols  of  the    eastern    style 
and  manner,  but  is  so  extravagantly  different  from  what  common 
sense  would  suppose,  what  stronger  argument  could  be  pon- 
ceived  to  discredit  their  inspiration,  and  prove  that  they  mean 
nothing  ?  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  these  remarks 
are  not  applicable  to  interpretations  which,  though  mistaken,  are 
yet  sober  and  modest,  and  within  the  circle  of  rational*  plausibility. 
Nor  do  we  mean  to  discourage  a  diligent  comparison  of  either  the 
extraordinary  personages,  or  events,  of  the  presenttimes,  with  the 
sacred  prophecies ;  for  as  we  believe  they  are  to  have  their  aooom- 
plishment  it)  some  age,  why  may  it  not  be  in  this  ?  We  mean  only 
to  expr&ss   our   disapprobation    of  that    violent  distortion    oi 
the  prophetic  language,  and  of  that  inane  application  of  events 
to  predictions,  which  have    of   late    been    too    common.    In 
truth,  we  fi  el  sincere  concern  that  good  men,  who  intend  to 
serve  the   cause  of  religion  and  Diyine  revelation,  should  so 
mistake   the  means,    and   be  so   misled  by  the  dreams  of  a 
wandering  imagination,  as  to  furnish  scoffers  with  the  materials 
of  ridicule,  and    dishonour  the   cause    they    wish  to    serve. 
While  one  has  been  engaged  to   demonstrate  the  t^rench  re- 
public to  be  the  man  of  sin^  and  the  Beast  with  seven  he€ul$ 
and  ten  horns  ;  and  a  second  has  been  new-modeUing  and 

freecising  the  name  of  Buonaparte  ix)  make  out  the  number 
65,  and  identify  him  with  the  Beast  with  ttco  horns ;  and 
others  as  confidently  maintaining  that  he  is  the  littlcy  or — as  Mr. 
P.  has  it — *  the  young^  horn  of  Daniel's  monster,  Gog,  and  aw- 
tichristj — that  all  true  Christians  ought  to  ^  spend  and  be 
^  spent'  ^  to  hunt  down  and  destroy  ;'  they  may,  indeed,  have  in- 
spirited desponding  crusaders,  by  flattering  them  that  they  w^re 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  God,  but  they  have  been  sapping 
the  foundations  of  religion,  and  have  made  sport  for  infidds. 
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Art.  XIL    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


♦»*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  tioho  have  ivories  in  the  press,  totU  oblige 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Revibw,  hy  sending  Information 
(postpaid)  of  the  subject  y  extent^  and  probable  price  of  such  ivorks  ; 
tfhich  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Public^  if 
consistent  mth  its  plan. 


Archdeacon  Coxe  has  in  the  presa^ 
Memoira  of  the  G  real  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, chiefly  compiled  from  the 
papers  and  correspondence  preserved 
at  Blenheim. 

George  Power,  Esq.  surgeon  to  the 
!23d  regiment,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  in  an  octavo  volume,  a 
History  of  the  Empire  of  the  Mussul- 
nans  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the 
first  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  their 
ultimate  expulsion. 

T'he  Rev.  Roger  Ruding  has  ready  for 
the  press.  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of 
Britain,  and  its  dependencies,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  period  to  the  end  of 
the  Uftieth  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
illuftrated  by  upwards  of  100  plates. 

Mr.  James  Hogg  has  a  new  poem 
nearly  ready  to  appear,  entitled  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Sun. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hey,  junior,  surgeon  to  the 
General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  will  soon 
publish  a  Treatise  on  the  Puerperal 
Ferer,  illustrated  by  cases. 

Dr.  Henry  Holland,  the  coadjutor  of 
Sir  G.  Mackenzie  in  the  account  of 
Iceland,  has  in  the  press.  Travels  in  the 
South  of  Turkey,  during  the  latter  part 
of  1812  and  the  spring  of  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  Biogley's  History  of  Hampshire, 
to  be  comprised  in  two  folio  volumes, 
will  soon  be  committed  to  the  press. 

Mr.  Usko,  rector  of  Orsett  in  Essex, 
is  printing  a   Grammar  of  the  Arabic 
Language,  accompanied  by  a  praxis  of 
the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis. 

The    Rev.  Henry  Meen  has   in  the 

pretty  Selections  from  Ancient  Writers, 

aacred  and  profane,  ,with  translations 

and  notes. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Major  Ggneral 


Andrew  Bum,  author  of  the  Christian 
Onicer's  Complete  Armour,  and  other 
works,  are  preparing  for  publication  in 
two  small  octavo  volumes. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott's  new  poem  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles  will  appear  about  the 
end  of  the  month ;  and  a  Series  of  Il- 
lustrations, from  designs  by  Westall,  are 
engraving  in  the  first  style  of  excellence. 
A  Series  of  Engravings  of  Cntape- 
ous  Diseases,  illustrative  of  the  prin- 
cipal genera  and  species  described  in 
the  Practical  Synopsis  published  by  Dr. 
Bateman,  is  preparing  for  publication* 
Andrew  Becket,  Esq.  is  prining  in 
two  octavo  volumes,  Shakspeare's  Him- 
self again,  or  the  Language  of  the  poet 
asserted,  being  an  examination  of  the 
reading  and  iuterpretatious  of  the  later 
editors. 

Mr.  John  Scott,  editor  of  the  Cham- 
pion, will  soon  publish,  in*  an  octavo 
volume,  a  Visit  to  Paris,  in  1814. 

Mr.  C.G.  Ward,  author  of  the  Dangh- 
ter  of  St.  Omar,  and  other  works,  has 
in  the  press,  the  Son  and  the  Nephew, 
in  three  volumes. 

The  late  Mr.  Pratt  left  ready  for  the 
press  a  small  volume  of  poems,  under 
the  title  of  Pillow  Thbughts,  writteti 
during  his  confinement  after  being 
thrown  from  his  horse. 

Lord  Byron's  Poetical  Works,  col- 
lected, and  handsomely  printed  in  four 
volumes  foolscap  octavo,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

The  sixteenth  edition  of  Brookes's  Ge- 
neral Gazetteer,  with  very  considerable 
additions  and  improvements  from  va- 
rious recent  authoritieSj^  will  soon  appear. 
An  Abridgement  of  Scott's  Christian 
Life  is  in  the  press. 
A  ntw  edition,  with  addition^;,  of  Dr. 
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l.cttsom'i  Naturalist  and  Traveller's 
Companion  v>\\\  soon  appear. 

A  second  edition  of  BaktwclPs  Intro- 
duction to  Geoloey,  considerably  en- 
lar;;rd,  will  speedily  be  oublished. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Christian  Parent, 
by  tl»e  late  Ambrose  Scrle,  Esq.  (ori/ri- 
iially   written  for  tbe  use   of  his  own 


Children)  will  be  ready  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Early  in  the  ensuin;  month  will  be- 
published.  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  by  Na- 
ttiani^il  Vinc«  nt,  M.  A.  a  new  ed)t»oa 
revised  and  improved,  by  the  Rer.  T. 
fl.  Hopkins,  price  2s.  boards. 


Art.  Xlir.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


EDUCATION. 

Prnctical  Hints  to  Young  Female?, 
iA\  the  Duties  of  a  Wife,  a  Mother,  and 
a  Mistress  of  a  Family  '  By  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor of  Ongar;  author  of  Maternal  So- 
licitude, foolscap,  8vo.  5s. 

A  French  Delectus;  or'  Sentences 
and  Passages  collected  from  the  most 
est€eme<l  French  Authors,  desl;rned  to 
facilitate  a  Knowledge  of  the  French 
Tonpue.  -Arranged  under  the  several 
heads  of  tiie  parts  of  Speech,  toj;ether 
with  piomisruons  passages  and  Idioms. 
J&y  the  Rev.  Isiael  Worsley,  12mo.  4s. 
bound. 

A  Synopsis  of  French  Grammar, 
comprehending  the  most  useful  and 
necessary  rules  in  Chamhaud's  Gram, 
mar,  and  many  other  points  and  pecu- 
liarities on  the  French  language,  not 
obvioui  to  the  learner,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  other  Elementary 
publications.  By  P.  F.  Merlet,  l^^mo. 
Ss.  6d.  bound. 

IIISTORV. 

A  Circumstantial  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,  embellished  with 
plans  of  the  battles  of  tht  .Moskwa  and 
Mr.lo-Jaroslavitz,  by  Eugene  Labanme, 
Captain  of  the  Royal  Geographical  En- 
gineers, ex-officer  of  the  ordnance  ot' 
Princo' Eugene,  Chevalier  of  the  legion 
of  Honour,  and  of  the  Iron  Crown ; 
author  of  an  abridged  history  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  8vo.  with  large 
plans,  .&c.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

MClMCINL. 

Pathological  Researches,  by  J.  R. 
Farrc,  M.  D.  Essay  1.  On  Malforma- 
t:on     oft  hi  Human   Htart ;  illustrated 


by  numerous  cases,  and  fiv^  plate?, 
containing  fourteen  figures;  and  pre • 
reded  by  some  observa'ions  on  the 
method  of  improv  n^  the  diagoostic 
part  of  medicine,  royal  Svo.  Is. 
Sewed. 

The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Brain, 
in  Mania  and  Hydrophobia  ;  with  tbe 
pathology  of  these  two  diseas^es,  as  col* 
lected  from  the  ^a|)«rs  of  the  late  An- 
drew Marshal,  M.  D.  many  years 
teacher  of  Anatomy  in  Loudon :  with 
an  account  of  some  expc-riinents  X» 
,a^ec'^tain  whether  the  Pericanlium  and 
Ventricles  of  the  Brain  contain  Water 
11)  a  State  of  Jlealth.  To  which  it  pre- 
fixed a  sketch  of  his  Hf«,  byS.  Sawray, 
Fellow  ofthe  Royal  Co  lege  of  Sixr^ieait, 
formerly  Assistant  Lecturer  to  Dr.  Mar- 
shal, Svo.  10s.  6d.  boarcis* 

The  fifth  volume  (with  ei^ht  plates, 
«ome  of  which  are  beautifu  ly  coloured) 
of  Medico-Chirurgical  TraiiSactioos 
pnbHshed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirur- 
gical  Society  of  Londou,  8vo.  1S«. 
l>oards. 

A  D  ssertation  on  Gunshot  \V'ouDd5, 
by  Charles  Bell,  Surgeon, ,  royal  8vu. 
10^.  6d.  brards.  Ill  nitrated  by  seven- 
teen engravings. 

*^^  This  work  is  inrlnded  in  tht 
New  Edition  of  Mr.C.  UelPs  Operative 
Surgery. 

rOETM. 

Charlemagne,  ou  L'Kgltte  DeliVFlf, 
Poiimc  Fpique,  en  Vingi  quatre  Chants. 
Par  Lucien  Buonaparte,  M^mbre  de 
I'lnstitutde  France,  &c.  3cc.  2  vols.  4to. 
4).  4s.  board?,  royal  paper,  71.  7i. 
board". 

***  A  Translation,  in  English  Rh3nne 
T>y  the  Rev.  S.  Butler,  D.D.  and  the  Ret. 


LitI  of  Wm'ks  recently  pid>,lished. 


Ill 


F.    Hodgson,  A.  M.    fe   preparing  for 
publication.  ^ 

Poems  And  Odes  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. By  a  Student  of  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  ^o. 
58.  boards. 

FOLITICS  AND  POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Kingly  OflBce,  and  how  far  the  Act  of 
Coronation  is  an  indispensable  Solem- 
nity, showing  the  origin  and  antiquity  of 
inunction ;  the  uncient  and  modern 
forms  of  the  coronation  ceremony ;  the 
senrices  performed  on  that  occasion, 
particularly  th^  singular  oi1fi.ce  of 
Kin6:'s  Champion ;  with  a  variety  of 
other  novel  matter.  By  T.  C.  Bank*, 
Esq.  8to.  Ts.  boards. 

An  £xpo9^  on  the  Dissentions  of 
Spanish  America^  contaiuln?  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
of  those  fatal  Differences,  &c.  &c. 
Intended  as  a  means  to'  induce  the 
mediatory  interference  of  Great  Britain, 
hi  order  to  put  an  end  to  a  destructive 
C»vil  War,  and  to  establ  sh  permanent 
quiet  and  prosperity,  on  a  bpsis  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  or'  Spain,  and 
the  interests  of  the  world,  by  WiHiam 
Walton,  Esq.  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

Decrets,  Ordounanres,  Traites  de  Paix, 
Manifestes,  Proclamationf:,  Discours, 
&c.  de  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Dcpuis 
I''^99y  jo^qu'a  son  Abdication  en  1 814. 
•  With  the  Secret  Treaty  concluded  by 
Bonaparte  w  ith  the  Allies,  after  his  ab- 
dication. Extrait  du  Monitcur,  par 
Lewis  Goldsmith.  6  vols.  Svo,  71.  7s.  bds, 

•jn*  The  last  volume  may  be  had 
sejiarate  to  complete  sets,  price  11.  Is. 

TirEOLOCY. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jennings,  preached 
at  Lower-street  Meeting  Islington,  Oct. 
23,  1814.  By  William  Chaplin,  8vo.. 
Is. 

Christ  the  Light  of  the  World,  a 
Seiraon  preached  before  the  Corres- 
ponding B^jard  of  the  Society  in  Scotland, 
for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  To  which 
are,  subjoined,  'Observatiotis  on  the 
present  state  nf  the  Highlands  and 
Islands.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dcwar, 
of  the  College  Church,  Aberdeen,  8vu. 
2s. 


Infant  Baptism,  founded  on  Divine 
Institution ;  a  Sermon  deHvered  at  the 
Baptisin  of  Mary  Anne  Havkes  CoU 
Iyer,  Sept.  15,  1813,  at  Dr.  Collyer's 
Chapel,  Peckham  ;  by  W.  Chapman. 
To  which  is  prefixed  an  Address;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Brooksbank,  8vo.  price 
Is.  6d. 

A  Sermon,  preached  in  the  Patish 
Church  of  Swdburv,  St.  Peter,  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk,"  July  7,  1814,  the 
day  appointed  for  a  General  Thanks« 
giving ;  by  Henry  Watts  Wilkinson, 
M.  A.  Curate  of  St.  Gregory  and  St. 
Peter,  Sudbury,  and  late  Fdlow  of 
Worcester  Ceillejc,   Oxford,   price  Is. 

Devotronal  Exercises  and  Prayers,  for 
the  private  use  of  reflecting  tfnd  sincere 
Christians.  From  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  G.  J.  Zollikofer.  Bv  the  Rev. 
Willinm  Tookc,  F.  R.  S.  *  8vo.  12.^. 
boards.    . 

TOPOCRAPHY    AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Journey  through  Spain,  in  the 
Years  1786-7,  with  particular  attention 
to  the  Aprnculture,  Manufactures,  Com- 
merce, Population,  Taxes,  and  Revenue 
of  that  Country  ;  and  Remarks  in  pas- 
sing through  a  part  of  France.  By 
Joseph  Townsend,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
Pcwsty,  Wilts ;  and  late  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge.  Third  edition,  2  vols. 
4to.  21.  12s.  6d.  boards. 

A  General  Description  of  Switzer- 
land, according  to  the  last  Division  in 
Nineteen  Cantons,  interspersed  with 
Historical  Anecdotes,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Dres^  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants. Illustrated  by  fifty  coloured  en- 
gravings of  the  Costume.  By  an  English 
Lady,  many  years  settled  and  resident 
in  the  country,  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  31. 
iSs.od.  boards. 

A  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  from  1800  to  1810; 
vith  Statistical  Tables,  and  a  new  Map, 
by  the  Author,  containing  nil  the  late 
discoveries,  and  exhihitiug  the  Division 
of  Boundary  Lines,  &c.  By  the  Che- 
valier Felix  deBeaujour,  aiithorofthe 
View  of  the  Commerce  of  Greece,  &c. 
&c.  Translated  from  the  French,  with 
illustrative  Note*^,  and  an  Appendix, 
by  -  William  Walton,  E»4.  8vo.  16$. 
board;:?. 
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Joarnal  of  a  Voyage  from  Okkak ,  on 
the  Coast  of  Labrador,  to  Ungava  Bay, 
Westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  under- 
taken to  esrplore  the  coast,  and  vi&'tt 
the  £9quimanx  in  that  unknown  region, 


By  Benjamin  Ko1iImeiill«rt  and  Crieorge 
Kmoch,  Missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Bretbreiv. 
8vo.  Ss. 


to  CORRESPONDENTS* 


The  unavoidable  length  of  some  of  the  Articles  id  our  present  mimber,  for 
which  we  hope  their  interesting  nature  will  be  esteemed  an  ample  atonement, 
has  compelled  us  to  defer  the  notice  of  several  other  works. 

The  Articles  on  Brookes  Lives  of  the  Puritans ;  Siexoarl^s  Elements;  Keiih  and 
Raynard's  Geometry  ;  Whilaker's  Visitation  Sermon,  and  Baron  Grimm*s  Corres^ 
pondence,   will  appear  in  the  February  Number. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  exclude  altogether  the  notice  of  minor  publications  ; 
but  tbe  space  usually  allotted  to  the  Literary  Information,  and  the  List  of  New 
Publications,  which  are  deemed  important  features  in  our  PublicatiQn,  firequeptly 
precludes  our  insertion  of  sho^^r  articles  of  a  subordinate  natuve ;  our  limits 
being  often  insufficient  to  allow  of  treating  of  subject^  o^  prominent  in^rest  at  ade«  J 
qu&te  length.  * 
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ECLECTIC    REVIEW, 


For  FEBRUARY,  1815. 


t,  I.  ^The  Lives  of  the  Puritam :  containing  a  Biographical 
Account  of  those  Divines  \rho  distinguished  themselves  in  th6 
Cause  of  Reh'gious  Liberty,  from  the  Reformation  under  Queen 
EUzabeth  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662.  By  Benjamin  Brook, 
StoIs.  8to.  pp.  xxviii,  J  515.    Price  11. 16s..  Black,  London.  1813. 

!f  selecting  its  objects  of  admiration,  and  in  apportioning 
its  rewards,  the  world  is  guided  by  other  rules  than  those 
Uch  have  the  sanction  of  true  wisdom.  The  qualities  which 
oomtn'end  men  to  its  applause  and  honours,  are  not  to  be 
■rtified  with  those  principles  which  the  Supreme  Ruler  has 
nished  for  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  standard 
'  practice.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  believing  that, 
\  order  to  ensure  a  permanent  reputation,  it  is  indispensable 
1st  we  bear  resemblance  to  His  excellence,  asd  imitate  His 
iKficence :  the  promise  of  eternal  life  being  made  to  them 
itjf  who,  by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  seek  for  glory, 
MKMir,  and  immortality.  But  of  the  many  whom  the  world 
IS  ennobled,  how  few  were  the  benefactors  of  mankind  I 
liepoet^s  pen  and  the  sculptor^s  chissel,  have  too  frequently 
MB  employed  in  giving  celebrity  to  names  with  which  real 
iodness  can  never  be  associated.  Rank,  and  titles,  and 
mlth,  have  been  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  disturbers  of  humai^ 
nose,  and  the  destroyers  of  human  happiness;  while  some 
I  the  best  men,  who  lived  and  laboured  for  the  good  of 
leir  contemporaries,  and  the  benefit  o£  all  succeeding  gene* 
itknis,  were  allowed  to  pass  through  life  trithout  recdving 
elmowledfi^ement  or  recompense  for  their  services ;  were 
raoently  insulted  and  oppressed  jfand  were  at  last  comniitted 
Vol.  III.  N.  S.  I 
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edition  of  each  is  specified.  In  numerous  instances^  reference 
will  be  found  to  single  lives,  funeral  sermons,  and  many  other 
interesting  articles,  of  which  tlie  particular  edition  is  mostly  given. 
In  addition  to  the  numerous  printed  works,  he  has  also  been 
favoured  with  the  use  of  many  lar^e  Manuscript  collections,  a 
list  of  which  will  be  found  at  the  dose  of  the  Appendix.  From 
these  tare  documents  he  has  been  enabled  to  present  to  the  public 
a  great  variety  of  most  curious  and  interesting  information  nerer 
before  printed. 

*  After  all,  many  lives  wil}  be  found  very  defective,  and  will  leave 
the  inquisitive  reader  uninformed  in  numerous  important  particulan. 
Such  defect  was  unavoidable  at  this  distance  of  time ;  when,  after 
the  utmost  research,  no  further  information  could  possibly  be 
procured.  The  author  has  spent  considerable  labour  to  obtain  a 
correct  list  of  the  works  of  those  whose  lives  he  has  given,  and 
to  ascertain  the  true  orthography  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Though  in  each  of  these  particulars  he  has  succeeded 
far  beyond  his  expectations,  yet,  in  some  instances,  he  is  aware 
of  Uie  deficiency  of  his  information.  He  can  only  say  that  he  has 
availed  himself  of  every  advantage  within  his  reach,  to  render  the 
whole  as  complete  and  interesting  as  possible. 

*  The  lives  of  these  ^rthies  are  arranged  in  chronological  brdet, 
according  to  the  time  of 'their  deaths.  These  volumes  present  to 
the  reader  a  particular  detail  of  the  arduous  and  painful  stnigrie 
for  religious  freedom,  during  the  arbitrary  reigns  of  Queen  Eli^ 
ssabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  the  First,  to  the  Resto- 
ration  of  King  Charles  the  Second.' 

These  volumes  are  replete  with  instruction  of  the  most 
important  and  salutary  kind.  They  completely  prove  not oaiy 
the  iniquity  of  persecution  in  all  its  varieties  and  degrees, 
but  also  the  futility  of  every  restraint  on  the  conscience ;  and 
tliey  furnish  a  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
4^ect  any  change  in  the  religious  opinions  of  raaukind  by  otbcr 
means  than  mild  and  convincing  persuasion.  Gentle  expojH 
tulation  may  reach  tlie  heart,  and  argument  may  prevail 
on  the  mincl  to  discard  its  errors ;  but  menaces  and'  terture 
have  no  tendem^y  to  enlighten  tlic  understanding,  and  to 
promote  the  interests  of  truth.  Tliey  may,  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  awe  the  mind  to  the  reception  of  any  given  dickt^ 
and  thus  confirm  men  in  ignorance,  or  make  them  bypocfitaii 
but  they  are  never  the  instruments  of  conveying  knowledn 
or  of  producing  cordial  assent  to  the  sentiments  of  hiin  mo 
employs  them.  They  frequently  aid  the  circulation  oif  thf  1)> 
obnoxious  opinions.  In  a  very  ignorant  and  superstitious  tptl^ 
men  may  gaze  on  tlie  burning  heretic,  without  feeliniif  smtf 
interest  in  Ids  case  as  shall  lead  to  any  imitation  of  his  nl 
gious  character.  But  when  inquiry  is  awakened,  sq^eriilgft 
couscicDce*  sake,  powerfully  excites  tjie  sjinpatby  of  manurf 
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mnd  the  fortitude  and .  constancy  of  the  sufferer,  become 
iHiinmendations  of   Ujys  sentiments.     At  the    fires  i;\'hich  oon- 
«ume  the  martyr,  the  extin;|3^uished  lamps  of  truth  are  relig^hted, 
and  shed  their  iUuminating  rays  around.     The  spectators   of 
his  deaOi    depart  from   the    pile  to  reflect  and  examine;  to 
believe,  and  become  his  followers.     The  burnings  of  Smith- 
field,  and   the  sufferings    of   the  Puritans,  produced  effects 
which  have  never  yet  resulted  from  the  Anton  da  Ft  of  the 
Romish  Church.     Fines,  imprisonment,  banii>hment,  and  d&ath, 
were  the  means  employed,  without  scruple,  and  without  mercy, 
by  Protestant  bisliops  and  Protestant  princes,  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  Puritanism.     But  this  cause  was  advanced  by 
their  severities,    and  made  rapid  progress  through  the  land. 
The  insoient»and  cruel  prelates,  whose  zeal  for  the   external 
4Mrder  of  the  Church,  kindled  the  flames  in  which  many  ex- 
.oellent  men  Were  tormented,  and  others  were  consumed,  instead 
of  contemplating  the  accomplishment  of  thdr  favourite  scheme 
of  Uniformity,  witnessed  increasing  defection  from  the  Church, 
and  by  their  violent  measures,  gave  stability  to  separation. 

What  a  sad  anomaly  in  religion,  is  a  persecuting  Christian 
Minister!  This  odious  character  is  fully  portrayed  in  the 
▼olumes  before  us;  and  here  are  to  be  found  ample  reasons 
lor  keeping  separate  civil  and  religious  interests,  that  all 
means  of  inflicting  penalties  and.  pains  on  men's  property 
and  persons,  may  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  Christian 
Teachers.  ^Vhat  a  strange  comment  on  those  words — "  The 
^^  Servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all 
^''^nien,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  them  that 
'*  oppose  themselves,'* — is  a  bishop  sitting  in  judgement  on  faith- 
ful and  laborious  preachers ;  putting  ensnaring  questions  to  their 
consciences ;  ordering  their  separation  from  their  nearest  rela- 
tives, and  their  dearest  friends ;  passionate  and  overbearing ; 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter;    and   deliberately 

Etting  his  signature  to  a  warrant  for  execution  !  Whatever 
itude  of  interpretation  may  be  given  to  Clirist's  declaration, 
*'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,''  it  is  impossible  to  shew 
that  it  comes  within  its  meaning,  for  the  ministers  of  his 
religion  to  sit  as  judges  on  the  lives  of  men.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  character  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  who  in  all 
things  approved  themselves  as  the  Ministers  of  God,  ^*  by 
''  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by  long  suffering,  by  kindness,  by 
**  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  love  unfeigned,"  is  presented  by  the  bisliops 
in  Elizabeth's  reign,  presiding  in  the  court  of  Iligh  Com- 
jDission !  Harshness,  it  has  lately  been  affirmed,  is  the  peculiar 
character  of  Sectarianism.  How  much  of  ^*  the  meekness  ami 
^  gentleness  of  Christ,"  we  would  ask,  was  possessed  by  Parker 
and  Whitgift,  by  Aykner  and  Bancroft  ?     The  principles  of 
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religious  liberty  "which  we  assert,  effectually  provide  a^nst 
the  oppression  of  mankind  by  any  and  by  every  descnpticm 
of  €5cclesiastics,  since  they  do  not  permit  any  man  to  be 
questioned  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  restrict  all  religious 
responsibility  to  God. 

It  was  the   great  object  of  the  English  princes  and  eccle- 
siastics, during  the  periods  to  which  these  volumes  relate,  to 
establish  Uniformity  of  Religion,  especially  in  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,    and  the  habits  of  the    clergy. — 
Visionary  and  useless  project !    What   cruelties  have  been  in- 
flicted, what  miseries  have  been  endured,  what  blood  has  heea 
shed,    in  vain  and  wicked  attempts  for  its   accomplishment! 
Prqclam.Ttions  and  Acts  of  Parliament  prescribed  the  manner 
of  performing  the  service  of  the   Church,  and*  the  dress- in 
"which   her  ministers   were  to  officiate ;  when   copes  were  to 
be  worn,    and  when  surplices.     How  it  can  be  for  the  *ad- 
^  vancement  of  God^s  glory,  and  the  edification  of  his  Church/ 
as  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Elizabeth  expresses  it,  that  an 
exact  ordt*r  and   uniformity  of  dress  should  be  observed  by 
the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.     Neither 
the  commands   nor  the  practice  of  Christ's  ApostleS,  nor  the 
customs  of  the  primitive  Church,  afford  any  sanction  to  sao^* 
dotal  garments.     In   our  apprehension,  it  would  be  more  for 
the  advancement  of  the  glory  of  God,  to  leave  the  regulation 
of  Divine  worsliip   to  the  sole  arbitration  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, as   understood  by  each  particular  society  of  worship- 
pers.    Sincerity   and   peace   whiild   thus  be  promoted.      Had 
the  Apostohc  maxim  — "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
*^  his  own  mind," — been  admitted  in  the  practice  of  the  English 
Reformers,  much  evil  had  been  prevented. 

It  is,  indeed,  ^  humiliating  to  recollect  what  has  been  suflsr* 
^  edfur  no  weightier  ground  of  dispute  in  the  beginning  than 
^  the  surplice  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  :*  but  Ike 
shame,  and  tlie  blame,  belong  to  them  who  rigidly  enjoined 
these  and  other  unscriptural  rites  and  ceremonies.  They  who  11 
sternly  reiused  to  concede  the  scruples  of  goad  men  on  these  |l 

fioints,  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  consequences  wbidi 
bllowod.  The  Puritans  did  right  in  objecting  to  the  '  Hur- 
'  plicc  and  the  sign  of  the  cross,'  if  they  believed  them  to  be 
unlawful :  but  their  adversaries  did  wrong  in  imposing  tihem, 
and  in  punishing  those  persons  who  conscientiously  r«Aaed 
to  use  them,  since  thei*  admitted  them  to  be  indifferent.  As 
the  surplice,  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  other  nsttCii 
against  which  the  Puritans  objected,  had  been  praeliwd  fai 
the  Romish  Church,  they  apprehended  that  their  ad^tion  si 
ttiem  might  cherish  the  superstition  of  the  people,  tnat  it  was 
8}mboIizuig  with  Antichrist^  and  ought  not  to  be  required  tf 
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tb«  mlnifltera  of  a  reformed  Church :  and  they  properly  main- 
tained)  that  the  conscience  oug^ht  not  to  be  bound  to  the  obser- 
Tance  of  human  appointments  in  religion.  *  Things  indifferent,' 
they  said,  *  ought  not  to  be  made  necessary,  because  then  their 

*  nature  is  changed,  and  we  lose  our  liberty.' — *  We  ought  not 

*  to  give  offence  in  matters  of  mere  indifference ;  therefore  the 

*  Bi^ops,  who  are  of  this  opinion,  ought  not  to  enforcs  the 
<  habits.' 

We  are  sometimes  asked,  in  relation  to  this  controversy, 
ivhether  we  can  shew  precise  scriptural  authority  for  every  circum- 
stance which  attends  our  service ;  and  whether  the  peculiar  mode, 
sad  order,  and  substance,  of  our  praying,  singing,  and  preach- 
ing, be  set  down  in  so  many  words  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
To  this  it  is  very  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  We  do 
not  think  it  necessary  either  to  give  for  our  own  service,  or  to 
require  for  another  different  from  ours,  chapter  and  verse  for 
every  circumstance  ;  but  where  the  Scriptures  provide  no  speci- 
fic direction,  and  afford  no  clear  example,  we  are  left  to  our 
liberty  J  and  are  nof  to  receive  the  dictation  of  men.  Let  the 
spirit  of  this  remark  be  infused  into  the  minds  of  Religionists, 
and  govern  their  regulations,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  intole- 
rance. In  the  present  state,  uniformity  of  opinion  is  inipractica- 
ble ;  and  there  is  just  the  same  probability  that  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  Royal  Proclamations,  v^ill  bring  men  to  unity  of  senti- 
ment, as  there  is  of  their  authority  controlling  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  or  allaying  a  tempest.  A  well  known  circumstance  may 
be  worth  repeating  in  this  place. 

Charles  the  Vth,  finding  himself  unable  ito  make  any  two  of  the 
clocks  and  watches,  with  which  he  amused  himself  in  his  retire- 
ment, go  exactly  alike,  after  repeated  trials,  reflected,  it  is  said, 
with  surprise  and  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  so 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  man- 
kind to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  in  religion. 

We  present  our  readers  with  some  specimens  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  Puritans  before  the  bishops,  as  detailed  by  Mr. 
Brook. 

'  William  ^xton  was  a  truly  pious  man,  a  steady  nonconformist, 
and  a  learned  divine.  He  was  some  years  rector  of  Moreton  Corbet, 
in  Shropshire;  where  Sir  Robert  Corbet,  who  was  his  great  and 
.worthy  friend»  protected  him  some  time  from  the  severities  of  the  pre- 
lates. Though  under  the  wing  of  so  excellent  a  patron,  he  found 
protection  only  for  a  season,  and  was  brought  into  trouble  for  non- 
cmformity.  About  the  year  1570,  he  was  cited  before  Dr.  Beathaid, 
bWipp  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  when  he  underwent  several  exami- 
nations for  refusing  the  apparell  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at 
the  sadhiment.    The  bishop  thus  addressed  him,  in  the  presence  of 
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Bishop.  Though  we  allow  you,  Mr.  Axton,  to  assign  youM^easoofv 
you  shall  not  be  unanswered.  Therefore  set  fortli  your  reasons,  and 
we  will  consider  them. 

*  Axton.  If  there  be  any  odds  in  the  disputation,  it  is  on  your  side. 
Por  you  are  many,  and  I  am  but  one,  and  have  no  equal  judge  or 
moderator ;  but  1  am  content  to  set  down  my  reasons,  and  Teav^ 
them  to  God  and  your  own  consciences.  As  the  priesthood  of  Christ, 
or  of  Aaron,  ana  even  their  very  garments  were  most  honourable ; 
so  the  priesthood  of  antichrist,  and  even  the  very  garments,  as  the 
cope  and  surplice,  is  most  detestable. 

*  B.  Then  you  will  condemn  ns  unlawful,  whatsoever  the  papists 
used  in  their  idolatrous  service  ? 

*  A*  Some  things  have  been  abused  by  idolaters,  and  yet  are  ne- 
cessary and  profitable  in  the  service  of  God.  Other  things  they  have 
abused,  which  are  neither  necessary  nor  profitable.  The  former  are 
to  be  retained  and  the  latter  to  be  refused.  The  surplice  hath  been 
used  by  the  priests  of  antichrist,  and  hath  no  necessary  nor  profitable 
use  in  the  service  of  God,  any  more  than  any  other  thing  used  in 
idolatrous  worship ;  therefore  the  surplice  ought  not  to  be  used* 

*  i?.  The  surpliee  hath  a  necessary  use. 

^  A,  If  it  have,  you  sin  in  omitting  it  at  any  time.  In  this  yon  con- 
demn the  reformed  churches  abroad,  for  excluding  a  thing  so  neces* 
sary. 

'  B.  It  is  necessary,  because  the  prince  hath  commanded  it. 

'  A,  Indeed,  it  is  so  necessarily  commanded,  that  without  the  use 
of  it.  a  minister  must  not  preach,  nor  administer  the  sacraments* 
however  great  arc  his  learning,  his  gifls,  and  his  godliness.  This  is 
a  most  wicked  necessity. 

*  B.  But  it  is  comely  in  the  church  of  God. 

*  A,  What  comeline<^s  is  it  for  the  minister  of  Christ  to  wear  the  rags 
of  antichrist  ?  If  this  be  comely,  then  the  velvet  and  golden  copes, 
for  the  same  reason,  are  more  comely.  But  this  is  not  the  comeliness 
of  the  Gospel 

*  B.  You  are  not  a  judge  whether  the  surplice  be  comely. 

*  >f.  The  Apostle  saith  to  all  Christians, — "  Try  the  spirits,  whether 
*^  they  be  of  God.'  Is  it  tlien  unlawful  for  a  Christian,  and  a  minis- 
ter of  Christ,  to  judge  of  a  ceremony  of  man's  invention?  Theie- 
formed  churches  have  judged  the  surplice  to  be  uncomely  fbr  tlit 
ministers  of  Christ  Luther,  Calvin,  Beza,  Peter  Martyr,  and 
many  others,  have  disallowed  the  use  of  it.  And  most  learned  m&n 
now  in  England,  who  use  th^  surplice,  wish,  with  all  their  hearts,  it 
were  taken  away.  Yea,  I  think  this  is  your  opinion  also.  Bishop 
Kidley  said,  <'  it  was  more  fit  ibr  a  player  on  the  stage,  than  for  a 
**  minister  of  God  in  his  church-  '  I  cannot  consent  to  wear  the  sur- 
plice; it  i^  against  my  conscience. 

*  Though  the  bisliop,  who  was  abetter  man  than  some  of  his  toii- 
copal  brethren  acknowledgea  Axton  to  be  a  divine  of  gopd  learpmgy 
a  strong  memory,  and  well  qualified  for  the  pulpit,  he  was  deprhed 
of  his  living,  and  driven  to  seek  his  bread  in  a  foreign  land.  **  I  am 
•*  sure,"  says  the  learned  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  **  it  is  contrary  t^^the  pri- 

,  <<  mitive  practice,  and  the  moderation  then  used^  to  suspend  or  d^riie 
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^'m^  of  their  ministerial  functions,  for  not  consenting  to  hieibits^  ges- 
**  tures,  and  the  like."  '    Vol.  i.  p.  151.  Art.  Axton. 

The  examinations  were  j^ldom  conducted  with  so  much  so* 
briety  as  appears  in  the  above  case,  from  which  .we  haye  ex- 
tracted only  a  small  portion.  We^  ^ive  another  specimen,  in 
which  our  readers  will  remark  the  insolence  and  rigour  of  the 
interrogations,  and  the  smartness  or  pertness  of  the  answers. 

*  Francis  Merbui*y  was  minister  at  Northampton,  and  brought  into 
many  troubles  for  nonconformity,  being  several  times  cast  into  prison. 
November  5,  1578,  he  was  convened  before  the  high  commission  ; 
when  he  underwent  the  following  examination  before  Bishop  Aylmer, 
Sir  Owren  Hopton,  Dr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Recorder,  and  Archdeacon  Mul- 
lins,  in  the  consistory  of  St.  Paul's,  London. 

*  Bishop,  Merbury,  where  have  you  been  since  your  last  enlarge* 
ment  ? 

*  Merbury,  At  Northampton. 

-'  B.  You  were  especially  forbiddea  to  go  to  that  place,  for  there  you 
did  all  the  harm. 

*  M.  1  was  liot,  neither  in  justice  may  be,  inhibited  from  that  place. 
Neither  have  1  done  harm  there,  but  good. 

*  B*  Well,  Sir,  what  have  you  to  say  against  my  Lord  of  Peterbo- 
rough,  or  me? 

*M.  Nothing ;  but  God  save  you  both. 

'  B.  Nothing  !  why  vou  were  wont  to  bark  much  of  dumb  dogs. 
Are  you  now  weary  of  it  ? 

*  M.  1  came  not  to  accuse,  but  to  defend.  Yet,  because  you  urge 
me  for  advantage^  I  say,  that  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Peterbo- 
rough, and  all  the  Bishops  in  Kngland,  are  guilty  of  the  death  of  as 
many  souls,  as  have  perished  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ministers  of 
their  making,  whom  they  knexv  to  be  unable. 

*  J?.  Whom  such  have  I  made  ? 

*  M.  I  accuse  you  not  particularly,  because  I  know  not  your  ftate. 
If  youhave,  you  must  bear  the  condemnation. 

.    *  B^  Thy  proposition  is  false.    If  it  were  in  Cambridge  it  would  be 
liisaed  out  of  the  schools. 

<  M,  Then  you  had  need  hire  hissers. 

<  B,  If  I,  nnding  one  well  qualified  with  learning,  admit  him,  and 
he  afterwards  play  die  truant,  and  become  ignorant,  and  by  his  igno- 
rance slay  souls,  am  I  guilty  of  their  death  ? 

'  M  This  is  another  question*  I  distinguish  and  speak  of  them 
which  never  were  able. 

*  B.  Distinguish!  Thou  knowest  not  a  distinction.    What  is  adis'^ 

tinction  ? 

^  M.  It  is  the  severing  of  things  which  appear  to  be  the  same. 

*  B*  Nay,  that  i%  differentia 

*  M.  Different^  qua  non  sunt  amhigua  ;  but  we  distinguish  those 
things  only  which  are  ambiguous:  as,  you  differ  not  from  the  Bishop 
sf  Loadon ;  but  I  may  distinguish  between  you  and  the  Bidiop  of 
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LoadoBy  because  you  were  a  man  though  you  were  without  a  bishop- 
ric- 

*  J5.  Here  is  a  tale  of  a  tub.     How  many  predicaments  are  there  ? 

*  M.  I  answer  you  according  to  your  question,  it*  I  say  there  are 
enow  of  seven.     Why  do  you  ask  me  questions  so  impertinent  ? 

*  B.  How  many  predicables  be  there  ?  Where  didst  thou  leant 
logic? 

*  M  The  last  time  you  spoke  of^ood  behaviour ;  but  this  is  some- 
thing else.     I  am  no  logician. 

*  B.  Thou  speakest  of  making  ministers.  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough Wcis  never  more  overseen  in  his  life,  than^  when  he  admitted 
thee  to  be  a  preacher  in  Northampton. 

<  JVf.  Like  enough  so,  in  some  sense.  I  pray  God  those  scales  maj 
fall  from  his  eyes. 

<  B.  Thou  art  a  very  ass ;  thou  art  mad ;  thou  art  courageous ; 
nay,  thou  art  impudent.  By  my  troth,  I  think  he  is  mad :  he  careth 
for  nobody 

^  M.  Sir.  I  take  exception  against  swearing  judges.  I  praise  God 
I  am  not  mad,  hut  sorry  to  see  you  so  much  out  of  temper. 

*  B.  Thou  takt^st  upon  thee  to  be  a  preacher,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  thee.     Thou  art  a  veri/  a  s,  an  idiot ,  and  a  fool. 

*M  I  humbly  beseech  you.  Sir,  have  patience,  and  give  this  peo- 
ple abetter  example.  Through  the  Lord,  I  am  what  I  am.  I  sub- 
mit the  trial  of  my  sufficiency  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned*  But 
this  wandering  speech  is  not  logical 

*  B*  Ihis  fellow  would  have  a  preacher  in  every  parish  church  ! 

*  M.  So  would  St.  Paul. 

*  B»  Where  wouldst  thou  have  them  ? 

*  M,  In  Cambridge,  in  Oxford,  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  yea,  and 
some  in  prison,  if  more  were  wanted.  We  doing  our  part,  the  Loid 
would  do  his. 

'  B.  I  thought  where  thou  wouldst  be.  But  where  is  the  livii^ 
for  them  ? 

*  M.  A  man  might  cut  a  large  thong  out  of  your  hide,  and  tba^  of 
the  other  prelates,  and  it  would  never  be  missed. 

'  B.  Go  thou  on  to  contrive.  1  hou  shalt  orderly  dispose  of  our 
livings. 

*  M,  That  is  more  than  you  can  do  yourselves. 

*  B,  Thou  arc  an  overthwart,  proud,  puritan  knave.  Have  him  to 
the  Marshalsoa. 

'  M.  1  must  go  where  it  pleaseth  God.  But  remember  God's 
judgments.  You  do  me  open  wrong,  i  pray  God  forgive  you.'— 
Vol.  I.  p.  223.  Art.  Merbury. 

The  Bisliops  should  have  settled  some  points  among*  them* 
selves  before  they  proceeded  in  their  examinations,  sinoe  they 
discover  a  difTerence  of  sentiment  on  the  same  subject. 

^  We  read,'  says  Nixson  to  Bishop  Grindal,  I  Kings,  12.  ihfit  ike 
King  should  teach  only  the  word  of  God !'  ^ 

<  Bishop.  What !  should  the  Kmg  teach  the  word  of  God  ?  Lie  not. 
Vol.  1.  p.  137. 
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''  I  do  not  admit  the  queen,"  says  Axton,  **  to  be  a  chureh  go- 
"  Tcmor." 

*  Bishop  Bentham,  Yes,  but  she  is,  and  hath  full  power  and  au- 
thority all  manner  of  ways.  Indeed  she  doth  not  administer  the  sacra- 
ments and  preach,  but  leaveth  those  things  to  us ;  but  if  she  were  a 
maoy  as  she  is  a  woman,  why  might  she  not  preach  the  word,  as  weQ 
as  ourselves  ?'    Vol.  I.  p.  163. 

In  his  examination  of  Cawdrey,  Aylmer  makes  a  comparisoRy 
and  employs  a  species  of  reasoning  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  sur- 
plice, which,  how  goodly  sqever  they  might  appear  in  the  eyes  of 
a  bishop,  do  not  seem  adapted  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  minds 
of  tbose  who  were  determined  to  stand  fast  h)  the  liberty  witli 
which  Christ  had  made  them  free ;  and  who  sought  to  approve 
themselves,  not  the  servants  of  men,  but  the  servants  of  Christ. 

'  Bishop,  Suppose  you  were  able  to  keep  four  or  six  servants  ia 
iiverv>  and  one  or  two  of  them  should  refuse  to  wear  your  livery^ 
would  you  take  it  all  in  good  part  ?  Are  not  we  the  queen's  servants  I 
And  is  not  the  surplice  the  livery  which  she  hath  appointed  to  be 
worn  ?  And  do  you  think  she  will  be  content  if  we  refuse  to  wear 
H  ?  Besides,  the  long  prayer  which  you  use  before  your  sermons,  is 
nothbg  but  bibble  babble   bibble  babble:    Vol.  i.  p.  433. 

Surely  this  does  not  savour  very  highly  of  Apostolical  mag- 
nanimity ' 

If  Aylmer  and  his  episcopal  brethren  professed  themselves  te 
be  '  the  queen's  servants,'  and  clothed  themselves  in  the  livery 
which  she  '  appointed  to  be  worn,'  she  gave  them  ta  understand 
that  she  was  their  11  istress,  and  made  them  sensible  of  her  au- 
thority, as  the  following  letter  testifirs.  It  was  written  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  who  had  offended  her  by  his  hesitation  in  fulfill- 
ing her  pleasure,  relative  to  the  disposal  of  some  land  belonging; 
to  that  see. 

Proud  Prelate, 
I  understand  you  are  backward  in  complying  with  our  agree- 
ment ;  but  I  would  have  you  know  that  I,  who  made  you  what 
you  are,  can  unmake  you ;  and  if  you  do  not  forthwith  i'ulfil  your 
evLfIhgementj  by  God,  I  will  immediately  unfrock  you. 

Yours;  as  you  demean  yourself, 

ElizabetA. 

Since  we  find  these  ecclesiastics  so  strict  in  their  examinationa 
#f  a  part  of  the  ministers ;  so  tenacious  of  the  surplice,  and  the 
erofis  in  baptism,  and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament ;  and  so  severe 
m  punbhing  nonconformity  to  these  rites  and  ceremonies  ;  it  ie 
Tery  natural  to  inquire  into  their  conduct  in  relation  to  objeote 
#f  real  importance.  Were  they  valiant  for  the  truth,  zealous  in 
teaching  the  peeple,  vigilant,  strict  in  marking  the  ignorant,  the 
idk,  and  the  profligate  of  the  clergy,  and  severe  in  punbhing 
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them?  It  Is  very  natural,  we  say,  to  inquire  into  the  conduct 
of  the  bishops,  as  directed  to  what  is  of  real  importance  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  and  tlie  good  of  mankind,  who  owe  small 
obligation  to  rites  and  ceremonies  for  their  prosperity.  And 
whether  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  will  not  support  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  clergy  of  an  establishment  are  much  more  alarmed 
at  the  omission  of  a  rite,  than  at  the  violation  of  a  moral  precept ; 
at  the  neglect  of  a  ceremony,  than  at  the  want  of  devotion  ;  at 
the  preaching  of  fi  puritan,  or  a  methodist,  than  at  the  ignorance^ 
and  worldliness,  and  wickedness,  of  hundreds  of  their  own  body; 
are  questions  which  we  leave  to  the  sober  judgement  of  the  rea- 
ders of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  to  impartial  Christian  observers. 
In  the  year  1572,  a  pamphlet  was  published  in  defence  of  the 
famous  Admonition  to  Parliament,  mtitled.  An  Exhortation  to 
the  Bishops ;  in  which  their  Lordships  were  reminded,  *  how 

*  hard  it  was  to  punish  the  favourei's  and  abettors  of  the  admoni- 
'tion,  because  they  did  but  disclose  the  disorders  of  the  Church 
^  of  England,  and  only  required  a  reformation  of  the  same,  ac- 

*  cording  to  tlie  rule  of  God's  word.  Whereas  many  lewd  and 
'  light  books  and  ballads  flew  abroad,  printed  not  only  without 

*  reprehension,  but  cum  pricUegio.*  To  which  Whitgift,  who 
answered  the  book,  repUes,  *  It  was  a  fault  to  suffer  lewd  books 
^  and  ballads,  touching  manners^  but  it  was  a  greater  fault  to 
^  suffer  books  and  Ubels,  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and 

*  defacing  true  religion.  *  Which,'  the  author  of  the  Confes- 
sional remarks,    ^  was  to  say,  1.  That  lewd  books  and  ballads, 

*  printed  witli  privilege,  neither  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
^  nor  defaced  true  religion.     2.  That  provided  the  Church  might 
^quietly  enjoy  and  practise  her  forms,  rites,  and  ceremonies,* 
^  titles,  and  emoluments,  it  was  the  less  material  what  were  the 

*  manners  of  her  members.  3.  That  true  religion  consisted  in 
Uhose  forms,  rites,  ceremonies,   titles,  and  powers,  wtucb  the 

*  Pmitans  were  for  defacing.'* 

At  the  time  that  tliese  spiritual  lords  were  hunting  the  Puri- 
tans as  partridges  on  the  mountains,  fining,  imprisoning,  ex- 
patriating, and  ruining,  virtuous  men  who  laboured  with  all 
earnestness  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  the  nation  was 
in  the  most  deplorable  state.  ^  Many  oi  the  people,'  says 
Bishop  Sandys,    ^  especially   in  the  nortliern  parts,  perished 

*  for  want  of  saving  food,  many  there  are  that  hear  not  a 
^  sermon  in  seven  years,  I  might  safely  say,  in  sevoiteen. 
^  Their  blood  will  be  required  at  somebody's  hands.'  In  1578, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  they  say,  '  We  are  above  the  number  of  fouraooit 

*  and  ten  thousand  souls,  which,  for  want  of  the  word  of  God, 
^  are  in  extreme  misery,  and  ready  to  perish,  and  this  for  want, 

*  The  Confessional.    Second  Edition,    Pp.  3C9.  370. 
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*  neither  of  maintenance  nor  place,  for  besides  the  impropria- 

*  tions  in  our  shire,  we  allow. yearly  above  nine  thousand iwo 
^4iundred    pounds,    and  have   about  one  hundred  and  sixty 

*  diurches,   the  greatest  part  df  which   are  supplied  by  men 

*  who  are  guilty  of  the  grossest  sins.  We  have  many  non- 
*.  residents  who  preach  but  once  a  quarter,  &c.'  How  many  of 
ilie  clergy,  we  should  like  to  know,  were  in  those  times  called 
to  an  account,  and  punislied  for  their  dereliction  of  duty, 
and  for  immoral  conduct  ?  Thousands  were  punished  for 
Nonconformity  : — how  many  hundreds — how  many  tens,  were 
punished  for  vice? 

'  Come  to  Church,'  said  one  of  the  High  Commissioners  to 
Smyth,  '  and  obey  the  queen's  laws,  and  be  &. dissembler,  a  hypo' 
crite^  or  a  <fm/,Jf  thou  wilt.'    Vol.  II.  p.  195. 

The  complaint  of  Humphreys  to  Secretary  Cecil,  is  not 
less  just  than  it  is  forcible  and  affecting. 

*  The  gospel  requireth  Christ  to  be  openly  preached,  professed, 
and  glorified;  but,  alas!  a  man  qualified  with  inward  g^fls^  for 
want  of  outward  shews  in  matters  of  ceremony,  is  punished:  and 
a  man  only  outwardly  conformable,  and  inwardly  unfurnished,  is 
exalted*  The  preaqher  for  his  labour,  is  beaten ;  the  unpreaching 
preUite  offending,  goes  free.  The  learned  man  without  his  cap' 
IB  afflicted:  the  man  with  his  cap  is  not  touched.  Is  not  this  a 
a  direct  breach  of  God's  laws  i  Is  not  this  the  way  of  the  Phsir  * 
risees?  Is  not  this  to  wash  the  outside  of  the  cup,  and  leave  the 
insfde  underused?  Is  not  this  to  prefer  mint  and  annis,  to  faith 
and  judgement  and  mercy  ?  Is  not  this  preferring  man's  traditions 
before  Uie  ordinance  of  God  i*   Vol,  I.  370, 

•  * 

What  clamorous  voices  do  we  sometimes  hear,  raising 
and  repeating  the  Cry  of  ^  The  Church  is  in  danger  !*  What 
is  it  that  endangers  the  Church?  Is  it  tlie  ignorance  of  the 
people  ?  No.  We  never  heard  of  the  dangers  of  the  Church 
when  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  was  generally  neg<- 
lected,  and  when  knowledge  was  rare  among  the  common 
people.  They  may  be  as  ignorant  as  the  natives  of  Patagonia, 
without  endangering  the  Church.  Is  it  vice?  No.  Profane- 
ness  and  vice  may  stalk  through  the  land,  and  be  the  inmates 
of  the  peasant  and  of  the  noble,  without  endangering  the 
Church.  In  times  of  great  degeneracy,  a  few  of  her  best 
children  may  sigh  for  the  abominations  done  in  the  land ; 
but  the  cry  of  ^  the  Church  is  in  danger,'  never  resounds 
through  the  country  because  men  are  wicked.  When  we 
bear  this  cry  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the  land,  we 
may  very  confidently  assure  ourselves  that  something  is 
poiiig  on  in  the  world  in  favour  of  the  general  good; 
that  liberty    is    advanbing}    that    knowledge  is-  increasing; 
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that  Puritans  are  asserting  the  rights  of  conscience;  6r  that 
Metliodists,  by  their  preachings  are  changing  tiie  wilder- 
ness, into  a  fruitful  field,  and  are  makiug^the  desert  to  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose.  To  concede  the  scruples  rf 
men  of  good  and  tender  conscience,  would  be  to  endanger 
the  Church:— but  to  persecute  and  destroy  tliem,  was  not  in 
the  least  perilous  to  the  Church!  The  Church  was  endan- 
gered by  tlie  writings  and  preaching  of  the  Nonconformists  :— 
but  she  was  quiet  and  secure  amid  all  the  profligacy  and 
yice  wiiieh  attended  the  Restoration !  When  the  benc^ts  of 
education  began  to  be  diffused  through  the  community  by 
benevolent  individuals,  and  when  ^  Bibles  only'  were  put  into 
genercil  oirculatien,  ^  The  Church  was  in  danger  */— but  there 
was  nothing  aiaiming  to  her  in  all  the  ignorance,  and  Tioe^ 
and  misf^r),  which  had  surrounded  her  for  centuries!  What- 
eyer  might  have  excited  the  fears  of  the  first  ministers  of 
tlie  Church,  they  -  were  neyer  alarmed  by  the  attempts  <if 
others  to  instruct  mankuid,  though  the  motives  which  stunu- 
lated  their  exertions  might  be  of  the  worst  order.  ^^  Some 
*^  preach  Christ  of  contention,  not  sincerely,  supposing  to  add 
^^  afHietlon  to  my  bonds — whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Christ 
*^  is  preached  ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejiMce." 
Paul. 

In  perusing  these  volumes,  the  reader  will  find  frequent 
occasion  to  pause,,  and  to  leflect  on  the  mischiefs  which  nave 
resulted  from  the  union  of  religion  with  civil  goTemment; 
things  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other.  Had  the  PariLers, 
the  Whitgilts,  the  Aylmers,  the  Bancrofts,  and  tho  Lauds, 
whose  severities  are  here  detailed,  been  the  ministers  of  s 
religious  community  which  Mood  in  no  relation  to  the  powers 
of  the  world,  how  great  soever  the  religious  differences  between 
them  might  have  been,  they  could  not  have  armed  them-*^ 
selves  with  those  weapons  by  which  they  wounded  the  con- 
sciences, and  destroyed  the  persons  of  m  n. 

As  the  wish  that  these  and  other  ecclesiastics  had  been  destitnts 
of  power,  will,  in  spite  of  prejudice  and  of  system,  arise  in  the 
mind  of  the  humane  reader,  it  may  be  worth  in(^uiring,  in  tins 
place,- whether  there  be  any  necessary  connexion  between  tbf 
eivil  constitution  of  a  state,  and  religion;  whether  relighyoi 
opinions  and  practice  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  dttl 
magistrate,  and  are  to  be  received  on  his  authority.  TUs 
is  a  question  of  great  interest,  and  of  real  moraent,  in  formhq; 
our  judgement  of  the  Puritans,  and  other  Dissentients  from 
national  establishments;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  reBgioB 
has  a  necessary  connexion  with  civil  authority,  and  if  it  bdoMi 
to  civil  magistrates  to  provide  religious  instnictioii  for  m 
{pov«rned,  then  it  will  bo  iiD{>ossiblo  to  justify  tho  PuritMis; 
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their  enterttinin^  and  avowing  opinions  opposed  to  the  will 
of  the  ciTil  magistrate,  was  presumptuous  and  criminal.  If 
it  belongs  of  right  to  the  magistrate,  to  provide  for  my  in* 
stniction  in  religion,  I  can  have  no  right  to  provide  it  for 
■ayself/'  The  one  right  is  clearly  at  variance  with  the  other, 
and  destroys  it.  If  it  be  the  duty  of  the  civil  governors  of 
m  state  to  provide  religious  instruction  for  the  people;  to 
dictate  to  them  what  they  shall  believe ;  it  roust,  of  course, 
bdong  to  them  also  to  determine  what  they  shall  not  believe. 
The  governor  of  each  particular  state  is  thus  constituted  the 
sole  judge  of  truth  and  error;  and  the  understanding  and  th« 
consciences  of  men,  in  this  case,  are  allowed  no  other  operation 
thao  simply  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  magistrate. 

If  we  look  at  the  practical  state  of  the  assumption,  what  absurdi- 
ties shall  we  have  to  contemplate !  If  it  be  the  right  of  the  civil  go« 
Yernor  of  one  state,  to  provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  its 
subjects,  it  is  equally  the  right  of  every  governor  to  provide  reli- 
gious instruction  for  his  subjects.  If  this  be  questioned,  let 
the  opponent  shew  why  this  right  belongs  to  the  governor  of 
Spain,  but  not  to  the  governor  of  England ;  to  the  head  of  a 
particolar  state  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  not  to  the  head 
of  the  same  state  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Till  the  reasons 
and  exceptions  are  given,  all  sophistry  apart,  we  must  taka 
tiie  aasiunption  as  we  have  stated.it;  and  henee  it  follows, 
that  the  m^n  vrho  is  prohibited  from  believing  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  England,  is  enjoined  to  receive  them 
in  Spain ;  and  the  same  authority  which  compels  him  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  in  the  North,  compels  him  to  be  an  Episcopaliaa 
in  the  South.  To  believe  in  Christianity  is  right  in  ona 
country,  and  wrong  in  another.  On  this  ground,  Mary  had 
the  same  right  to  appoint  Popery  to  be  the  religion  of  her 
subjects,  that  Elizabeth  had  to  prescribe  Protestantism; 
and  if  it  was  right  for  Elizabeth  to  imprison  I^uritans,  and 
to  hang  Brownists,  it  was  equally  right  for  Mary  to  bum 
heretics.  Under  the  latter  princess,  the  Reformers  should 
have  been  Catholics,  and  under  the  former,  the  Catholics 
ought  to  have  conformed  to  Protestantism  as  professed  ia 
the  Church  of  England.  According  to  this  system,  the  in- 
trinsic character  of  truth  is  lost;  opinions  are  to  be  received, 
not  on  conviction  of  their  truth,  hut  from  dictation ;  and  tbo 

Slastic  hand  of  a  bigoted,  or  a  sensual  prince,  of  a  Charles  the 
iiDth  in  France,  or  a  Charles  the  Second  in  England,  Is  to 
BMHild  and  fashion  the  minds  of  thousands  and  of  miifions 
of  men  to  the  pattern  which  he  pleases!  Why  then  are 
thought  and  reflection  given  to  mankind  ?  Why  are  they  toM 
of  their  responsibility  to  Clod?  Why  does  natural  religioo 
i^unish  tLeok  vrith  proofs  of  a  Deity,  the  /lisorders  of  the 
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ded  with  its  ten  thousand  worlds,  the  immediaie  oY^eci  of  our 
perception  is  an  idea  in  our  own  minds — an  idea  of  the  fltarrj 
heayens.  This  the  philosophers  seldom  endeavoured  to  proYe ; 
but  they  looked  u])on  it  as  being  so  obvious,  that  they  took  it  f«r 
granted.  When  they  did  attempt  to  prove  it,  their  argument 
was  of  the  following  kind.  The  mind  must  be  present  to  what 
it  sees,  -  hears,  &c.  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  it  goes  out  of 
the  body  to  every  thing  it  sees  and  hears.  It  follows,  therefm, 
that  ideas,  or  images  of  every  thing  it  perceives,  muat  be  pre- 
sented to  it,  in  what  Mr.  Locke  calls  itsi  ^  chamber  of  presence^* 
in  the  brain,  or  in  the  schsorium.  This  reasoning,  unfortunately, 
was  never  canvassed,  and  no  one  thought  of  doubting  the  just- 
ness of  the  conclusion.  Dr.  Reid,  alarmed  at  the  deductiona 
which  he  found  drawn,  by  Berkeley  and  Hume,  according  to  the 
strictest  logic,  from  these  premises,  began  at  length  to  qucBtioii 
the  fashionable  doctrine  ;  and  he  proved,  in  such  a  manner,  we 
think,  as  to  set  the  matter  for  ever  at  rest  among  reasonable  peo* 
pie,  that  the  theory  of  ideas,  as  adopted  to  explain  the  pheno- 
ikiena  of  perception,  wanted  both  the  requisites  of  Newton^afirtt 
regula  philosophandi :  it  was  not  a  vera  causa^ — for  nobody 
could  prove  the  existence  of  these  ideas  in  the  brain,  or  in  th% 
aensorium ; — on  the  contrary,  all  physical  experience  was  against 
their  existence  :  nor  was  it  a  cause  qusB  phaBnomeniB  ewpUcant^ 
dis  Mufficeret ;  for,  admit  ideas,  and  perception  is  as  difficnlt 
to  be  accounted  for  as  before.  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  the 
mind  perceives  extarnal  things,  as  how  it  perceives  th^  images 
in  the  brain. 

The  theory  of  ideas*  being  thus  discarded,  as  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, unfounded  on  fact,  and  serving  no  purpose.  Dr.  Reid  did 
not  proceed  to  invent  a  new  hypothesis,  and  thence  deduce  YA 
metaphysical  doctrines :  he  went  to  work  more  philosojflncalljr. 
He  examined  attentively  the  phenomena  of  mind,  and  madeftd 
.the  basis  of  his  opinions. 

Of  these  we  are  now  to  give  as  brief  an  account  m  we  M 
able. 

'  In  the  gradual  progress  of  man,  from  infancy  to  tnaturitv/ 
remarks  Dr.  R.  *  there  is  a  certain  order  in  which  his  fiumltMi 

*  are  unfolded,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  order  we  canibflow 

*  in  treating  of  them . 

^  The  external  senses  appear  first.'  Sensation,  there&re^  il 
the  first  faculty  to  be  cQusidered. 

The  senses  of  a  new  born  infant,  it  is  probable,  are  weak  waA 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention,  that  we  are  speakiiu^  of  USM* 
sophical  ideas.  In  common  language  idea  means  nothingbttt  nolilB 
ur  thought,  and,  in  thai  sense,  no  one  can  doubt  of  the  **T^ftcnft  tf 
idoas. 
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<he  Parliament  is  an  essential  part  of  the  gOYernment;  but 
docs  any  man  commit  his  religious  interests  into  the  hands 
of  a  representative?  '  Everv  man's  soul  and  conscience  must 
'  be  in  nis  own  keeping  ;  and  cannot  be  represented  in  a  council 
'  any  more  than  at  the  day  of  judgement.'  What  are  we  to 
understand  by  our  Lord's  direction, — "  Render  to  Caesar  tha 
'^  things  which  are  Csesar's ;  and  to  God  the  tilings  which 
^'  are  God's  ?"  What  are  tlie  things  which  belong  to  God,  if 
the  sole  dominion  over  conscience  be  not  the  primary  article 
in  the  eimmeration  ?  Christianity  is  not  a  private  revelation 
to  governors,  with  which  they  are  intrusted  for  the  use  of 
their  subjects,  to  measure  it  out  as  they  may  think  necessary, 
and  to  regulate  its  institutions  as  they  please;  but  it  is  im* 
parted  to  all  men ;  it  creates  in  all  personal  responsibility 
to  God;  and  excludes  all  interference  and  restraint  on  tho 
part  of  man.  To  affirm  that  the  Christian  religion  needs  the 
■apport  of  civil  )K)wer  for  its  preservation  and  advancement, 
it  to  libel  it.  Its  propagation  and  progress,  in  the  early  and 
best  periods  of  its  history,  were  completely  independent  on 
eivil  governors.  If  its  Author  had  intended  that  they  should 
be  its  conservators,  he  would  have  committed  it  into 
their  hands.  What  u  picture  of  misery  does  the  fourth  century 
exhibit,  .when  civil  power  was  first  associated  with  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity !  Tumult  and  violence  prevailed  ;  the 
NtcMe  faith  W€U9  established  by  one  emperor,  and  Arianism 
by  anotlier ;  and  war  witliout  religion,  justice,  or  humanity, 
was  carried  on  between  brothers,  the  heads  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  established  religion  of  the  East  was  orthodox 
under  Constantine,  and  heterodox  under  Constantius.  Under 
Valentinian,  the  Arians  were  destroyed  in  the  West ;  and 
under  Valens,  tlic  Nicenian  believers  were  persecuted  in  the 
East.  Each  of  these  princes  acted  on  the  assumiition  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christian  governors  to  provide  religious 
MMtniction  for  the  ])eopie;.and  what  could  they  be.  exi)ected 
to  provide  but  their  own  opinions,  wliich  each  of  tliem  re* 
spcctively  considered  as  the  true  doctrine  ? 

If  the  assumption  whieh  we  oppose  be  admitted,  that  the 
duty  of  civil  governors  extends  to  religion,  it  would  be  im* 
possible,  on  principles  of  justice,  to  change  the  religious 
opinions  and  practice  of  a  nation,  where  the  prince  with- 
held his  sanctioB  from  the  new  tenets;  and  the  authors  of 
every  fefommtion  were  criminal  in  their  attempts  to  introduce 
Hentimeiits  diflferent  from  the  established  sentiments.  If,  on 
tvligious  coQcenn,  it  be  not  rijght  for  every  man,  without 
Hk)  interference  of  civil  governors,  to  tiiink  for  himself,  to 
tledare  his  opinions  without  reserve,  and  to  propagate  them 

Vol.  III.  N.  S.  K 
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*  I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  such  an  imperfect  imitation  is  iBay 
'  deceive  those  who  are  inattentive,  or  under  a  panic.' 

That  tlie  ventriloquist  may  perform  his  promised  deception, 
two  thin^  are  to  be  done ;  the  voice  must  be  made  to  sound 
as  coming yrofii  u  certain  ditdance^  and  in  a  certain  direction. 
The  first  of  these  we  hold  to  be  )>racticable,  and,  in  fact,  often 
accomplished.  A  sound,  emitted  at  a  distance,  is  indeed  altered 
by  the  time  that  it  reaches  the  ear ;  but  it  is  still  a  sound  as  imi- 
table,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  as  any  other.  The  painter,  on 
a  canvas  removed  only  a  few  feet  from  us,  can  throw  his  olyecls 
apparently  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  by  a  proper  dinunu- 
tion  of  their  dimensions  and  degradation  of  tlie  colouring,  and 
may  even  deceive  an  unpractised  eye,  as  a  child's  at  a  panorama. 
Let  any  one  observe  aH  diligently  the  effects  produced  by  distance 
upon  sounds,  and,  if  he  be  possessed  of  a  good  ear,  and  of  flexible 
and  obedient  organs  of  voice,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  as- 
pire with  success  to  this  part  of  a  ventriloquist's  praise.  As  to  the 
other  thing  we  mentioned,  we  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  equally  within  human  powers.  If  our  perception  of  tbedinac- 
tion  in  which  any  sound  comes  to  the  ear,  depends  upon  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  upon  the  dinectien  in 
which  the  pulses  of  the  air  strike  upon  the  ear  ;  and  this  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  power  of  imitation. 

As  far  as  wo  liavt'  had  opporcuniti(>8  of  observing,  facts  corre- 
spond to  all  this.  \\  c  have  heard  a  voice  from  a  distance,  from 
an  adjoining  room,  from  under  a  wine- glass,  hnitated  with  a 
skill  that  might  produce  the  most  perfect  deception  ;  and,  on 
tlie  pretended  o]>ening  of  the  door,  or  lil'ting-up  of  the  wine- 
glass, the  feeble  and  muilied  voice  issued  out  in  Uie  common, 
4ree,  and  natural  manner.  But,  whenever  the  direction  was  to  be 
ascertained,  we  have  found  the  ventriloquist  fail ;  and,  on 
tihutting  our  eyes,  and  albstracting  ourselves  as  much  as  pombk 
from  the  scene  i>efore  us,  we  have  never  been  able  to  distinguiih 
between  the  voices  that  came  from  above,  and  those  thai  cuds 
from  below  ;  those  from  the  riglU,  hand,  and  those  from  the  Ifift ; 
we  could  only  })erceive  that  the  sound  was  as  at  a  distance. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  comes  about  that  the 
deceived,  it  must  be  observed  that  we  cannot  always 
cnratelv  distinguish  the  direction  of  every  day  sounds.  Thq 
blingof  a  cart  in  the  street  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  floHhim- 
der  in  the  air  ;  and  in  a  room  to  which  we  are  unaccustomedy  w 
cannot  always  discover  on  which  side  the  street  Iies,fpoii  Ai 
sounds  that  rise  from  it.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  % 
who  is  to  have  his  ear  deceived,  finding  it  deceived  in  m 
should  fancv  it  deceived  also  in  anotb^,  especially  when  the  fmr 
triloquist  aids  that  fancy  by  turning  his  head  u{     irdn  or  doiii- 
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We  are  convinced  of  some  truth,  of  which  we  wish  to  convince 
another.  Instead,  therefore,  of  beginning  at  one  point,  then 
suddenly  liastening  to  another  ttiat  ap|)ears  more  evident,  pre* 
aenting  the  argument  at  random  in  different  directions,  )kill  it 
eventually  make  the  desired  impression  upon  the  mind  of  our 
hearer ;  instead  of  all  this,  woula  it  not  be  simpler  and  more  na-* 
tural  '  to  render  the  arguments,  which  we  employ  for  the  con- 
*  viction  of  others,  an  exact  transcript  of  those  truns  of  inquiry 
'  and  reasoning,  which  originally  led  us  to  form  our  opinions  V* 
And  who  shall  be  found  ca])ab)e  of  this,  but  he  tliat  has  been  ac* 
customed  to  attend  to  the  operatious  of  his  own  mind,  and 
the  trains  of  his  own  thoughts  ? 

We  have  so  much  matter  before  us,  that  we  can  only  mention 
these  things.  And  we  must  just  observe,  by  the  way,  in  how 
many  instances  discoveries,  made  in  the  most  abstruse  and,  appa- 
rently, the  most  useless  sciences,  have  issued  in  practical  bene-* 
fits,  of  which  the  discoverer  had  not  the  most  distant  thought. 
The  ancient  geometers,  for  instance,  traced  the  properties  of  the 
conic  sections,  the  relations  of  their  lines  and  angles,  purely  out 
of  curiosity ;  and  how  much  would  they  have  been  a^onished 
coaid  they  have  foreseen,  that  from  these  properties  and  rela* 
tiona^  Newton  was  to  explain  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies  ! 
Surely,  then,  on  a  subject  where  good,  the  most  important 
good,  is  obviously  in  view,  we  may  be  excused  for  entering  into 
speculations  which,  to  a  man  who  delights  in  mere  matter-of« 
bx:tf  may  appear  egregiously  trifling  and  absurd. 

We  shall  give  one  instance  in  which  metaphysics  have  been  ap«> 
plied  to  a  practical  purpose.  The  metaphysician  points  out  the 
assoeiation  of  ideas  in  the  human  mind ;  that  one  thought,  or 
recollection,  is  perpetually  introducing  another,  with  which  it 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  formerly  connected,  Tl|us,  he  re-* 
noiarks,  the  sight  of  any  known  object  recalls  to^,  the  mind  its 
name ;  the  sight  of  a  known  hand-writing,  the  writer ;  a  knowa 
voice,  the  sp^ker ;  any  other  known  sQuqd,  its  cause;  On  this 
principle  are  founded  all  the  systems  of  artificial  memory,  whicli 
nave  been  published,  or  which  men  of  letters  or  of  business,  have 
formed  for  their  own  private  assistance. 

We  do  not  intend,  at  present,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
irolome,  the  name  of  wliich  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article ; 
|»ut  to  look  bapk  to  Mr,  Stewart's  former  volume,  and  from  that, 
and  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Rcid,  to  give  our  readers  a  slighi 
Tl^w  of  what  is  called  ttie.commoi>-siL'nse  philosophy. 

Before  tlie  time  of  Dr.  Reid,  it  was  tiie  received  opinion  among 
philosophers,  that  we  perceive  nothing  immediately  ;  but  that 
yfkw^^  see  any  thing,  for  instance,  the  miduight  heaven  atud* 

9  Stewart,  Vol.  T.  p.  125.    - 
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*  I  apprehend  it  to  be  only  such  an  imperfect  imitation  is  umf 
'  deceive  those  ivho  are  inattentive,  or  under  a  panic.* 

That  the  ventriloquist  may  perform  his  promised  deception, 
two  thin^  are  to  be  done ;  the  voice  must  be  made  to  soand 
as  coming /rom  a  certain  distance y  and  in  a  certain  direction. 
The  first  of  these  we  hold  to  be  practicable,  and,  in  fact,  oftea 
accomplished.  A  sound,  emitted  at  a  distance,  is  inileed  altered 
by  the  time  that  it  reaches  the  ear ;  but  it  is  still  a  sound  as  imi- 
table,  for  aught  that  we  can  see,  as  any  other.  The  painter,  on 
a  canvas  removed  only  a  few  feet  from  us,  can  throw  liia  olyecls 
apparently  to  a  very  considerable  distance,  by  a  proper  diminu* 
tion  of  their  dimensions  and  dej^radation  of  the  colouring,  and 
may  even  deceive  an  unpractised  eye,  as  a  child's  at  a  panorama. 
Let  any  one  observe  as  diligently  the  effects  produced  by  distance 
upon  sounds,  and, if  he  be  possessed  of  a  good  ear,  and  of  flexible 
and  obedient  organs  of  voice,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  may  as- 
pire with  success  to  this  part  of  a  ventriloquist's  praise.  As  to  the 
other  thing  we  mentioned,  we  confess  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  equally  within  human  powers.  If  our  perception  of  tbedinec- 
tion  in  which  any  sound  comes  to  the  ear,  depends  upon  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is  upon  the  diiaectien  in 
which  the  pulses  of  the  air  strike  upon  the  ear  ;  and  this  is  ob- 
viously out  of  the  power  of  imitation. 

As  far  as  wc  havo  had  oj)poriunitie4;  of  ohserviug,  facts  corre- 
8j)oud  to  all  this.  W'c  have  heard  u  voice  from  a  distance,  firom 
an  adjoining  room,  from  under  a  wine-glass,  huitated  with  a 
skill  that  might  ])roiiuee  the  most  perfect  deception  ;  and,  on 
the  jh*etended  o])ening  of  the  door,  or  lii'tuig-up  of  the  wine- 
glass, the  feeble  and  muilied  voice  issued  out  in  tlie  csommon, 
4'ree,  and  natural  manner.  But,  whenever  the  direction  was  to  be 
ascertained,  we  have  found  the  ventriloquist  fail ;  and,  on 
shutting  our  eyes,  and  albstracting  ourselves  as  much  as  ponifale 
from  the  scene  i)efore  us,  we  have  never  been  able  to  distinguidi 
between  the  voices  that  came  from  above,  and  those  thai  einie 
from  below ;  those  from  the  right  hand,  and  those  from  the  left ; 
we  could  only  perceive  that  tlie  sound  was  as  at  a  distance. 

If  it  should  be  asked  how  it  comes  about  that  the  auditor  is 
deceived,  it  must  be  observed  that  we  cannot  always 
cnrately  distinguish  the  direction  of  every  day  sounds.  Thi) 
blingof  a  cart  in  the  street  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  fSoHhoi- 
der  in  the  air  ;  and  in  a  room  to  which  we  are  unaccnstovnedy  ws 
cannot  always  discover  on  which  side  the  street  Ues,ft«Nii  At 
sounds  that  rise  from  it  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  a  tpeissB 
who  is  to  have  his  ear  deceived,  finding  it  deceived  in  one  ^^mf^ 
should  fancv  it  deceived  also  in  another,  especially  when  t|ie  t«- 
triloquist  aids  that  fancy  by  turning  his  head  upwards  or  dowM<* 
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imrdii  to  tbe  rig^ht  hand  or  to  (he  left ;  or  by  placing  a  doll  at  a 
distance,  whose  lips  move  as  if  carrying  on  a  dialogue. 

But  to  return  from  Tentriloquisin  to  metaphysics.  Perception  of 
objects,  according  to  the  sense  we  have  put  upon  the  expression, 
implies  memory.  Without  memory  we  should,  indeed,  bare 
the  sensations  arising  from  colour  and  plane  figure,  but  should 
not  receive  them  as  the  signs  of  something  siguified,  or  recogais* 
them  as  produced  by  an  external  object. 

Indeed,  without  memory,  of  what  use  would  perception  be  to 
us  ?  Without  memory  we  could  have  no  acquaintance  with 
others,  or  with  ourselTcs ;  no  knowledge  of  our  own  identitj. 
We  should  know  neither  the  use  nor  the  danger  of  any  thing ; 
could  iearn  nothing  of  language ;  could  understand  nothing  of 
reasoning ;  could  have  no  idea  of  motion  or  duration  ;  perhaps, 
no  perception  of  any  extended  object  ;*  in  short,  we  should  bo 
always  conscious  of  some  one  sensation,  and  that  would  be  all. 

Memory  then,  it  should  seem,  would  be  the  next  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  to  come  under  our  consideration.  There  is, 
however,  another  faculty,  without  which  there  could  be  no  me- 
mory ;  and  that  is  attention.  Mr.  Stewart,  therefore,  has  very 
properly  considered    attention    immediately    after    ])erception; 


*  Such,  at  leafit,  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Stewart.  He  makes  good^ 
we  think,  his  doctrine,  *  that  we  cannot  attend,  at  one  and  the  same 
*  instant,  to  objects  that  we  can  attend  to  separately ;'  and  then  '  tho 
doctrine  leads  to  some  curious  conclusions  with  respect  to  vision.  Sup* 
pose  the  eye  to  be  llxeJ  in  a  particular  position,  and  the  picture  of  an 
object  40  be  painted  on  the  retina.  jDoes  the  mind  perceive  the  com« 
plete  figure  of  the  object  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the  result  of 
the  various  perceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  ? 
With  respect  to  tnis  question,  the  principles  already  stated  lead  me  to 
conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  same  time  perceive 
every  point  in  the  outline  of  the  object,  (provided  the  whole  of  it  be 
painted  on  the  retina  at  tbe  same  instant,)  for  perception,  like  con- 
sciousness, is  an  involuntary  operation.  As  no  two  points,  however, 
of  the  outline  are  in  the  same  direction,  every  point,  by  itself,  con- 
stitutes just  as  distinct  an  object  of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  w«rs 
separated  by  an  interval  of  empty  space  from  all  the  rest.  If  the  doc* 
tnoe  therefore  formerly  stated  be  just,  it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to 
attend  to  more  than  one  of  these  points  at  once  ;  and  as  the  pemf.* 
tion  of  the  figure  of  the  object,  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  relnttvs 
latuation  of  the  different  points  with  respect  to  each  other^  we  must 
conclude^  that  the  perception  of  figtv^e  by  the  eye,  is  the  result  of  f 
number  of  different  acts  of  attention,  lliese  acts  of  attention,  how* 
ever,  are  performed  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  effect,  with  reqiect 
to  us,  is  the  same  as  if  the  perception  were  instantaneous.'—- StOEiit* 
Vol.  I.   pp.  150, 1.  8vo.  edition. 
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and    it  forms,  We    tiiiiik,   the  most  origioal    chmplflr  of  Ui 
work. 

There  is  a  certain  slate  of  mind,  known  almost  to  every  ose, 
in  wliich  external  objects  produce  no  lasttncf  efiect  upon  us.  Thejf 
are  either  not  perceived,  or  |)erceived  and  not  remembered.  We 
may  be  eng^aged  for  an  hour  or  two  in  earnest  oooTersation  with  a 
friend,  without  being  able  to  say  what  were  tlie  coloursof  the  cloChtt 
be  had  on.  We  may  sit  a  whole  afternoon  in  interesting  compaaj 
without  knowing,  when  we  leave  the  room,  how  many  Mrindowi 
there  were  in  it ;  or,  (to  use  Mr.  S.^s  illustration),  ^  a  clock  ma? 
strike  in  the  same  room  with  us,  without  our  being  able  ae&t 
moment  to  recollect  whether  we  heard  it  or  not.* 
*'  In  these,*  he  continues,  '  and  similar  cases,  I  believe,  it  i* 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do  not  pefoeiTe 
the  external  object.  From  some  analogous  facts,  however,  1 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  opinion  is  not  well-founded. 
A  person  who  falls  asleep  at  church,  and  is  suddenly  awakedf 
is  unable  to  recollect  the  last  words  spoken  by  the  preadier ;  or 
even  to  recellec^t  that  he  was  speaking  at  all.  And  yet,  that 
sleep  does  not  suspend  entiit^ly  the  |H>wers  of  perception,  may  be 
mferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher  were  to  make  a  suddei 
pause  in  his  discourse,  every  persou  in  the  congrcs^tion  who 
was  asleep,  would  instantly  awake.  In  this  case,  therefore, it 
appears,  that  a|>ersonmay  be  conscious  of  a  |>erccptioD,  with- 
out being  able  afterwards  to  recollect  it.'  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 
We  shall  mention  one  or  two  ^  analogous  facts,*  whidi 
to  confirm  the  professor^s  opinion.  The  first  is,  that  which  ih 
monly  called  absence  of  mind.  An  absent  man  shall  mend  a  pen, 
and,  having  cut  it  to  the  stump,  throw  his  pen-knife  into  the  fre. 
and  nut  the  stump  into  his  ])ockct ;  on  having  his  health  draak, 
Jie  shall  reply  '  good  night ;'  and,  on  being  asked  for  a  knife  aad 
fork,  shall  reach  the  snufTcr-dish  over  the  table.  In  suck 
instances,  (and  almost  every  one  can  add  to  them  from  his  owi 
obsei*\  atiou,)  it  is  obvious  that  the  absent  mau  does  see  what  b 
before  him,  and  does  hear  what  is  addressed  to  him,  for  wamt 
efiect  is  produced.  Why  then  is  not  the  right  eflS^t  produced  r 
Because  the  mind  does  not  pay  attention  to  the  reports  of  ihe 
senses  ;  engaged  with  more  interesting  objects,  it  oc^es  not  pis- 
perly  turn  ii^ielf  to  these,  does  not  choose  to  take  them  into  eos- 
sideration,  to  retain  ^  them  a  certain  space  of  time,  and  ess- 
*  template  tliem  exclusively  of  every  thing  else.** 

That  the  mind  does  really  perceive  these  objects,  and  dott 
not  dioose  to  attend  to  tliem,  may  be  inferred  likewise  froa 
this, — that  an  object  in  any  way  interesting  or  singular,  ii  aol 
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passed  o^er  with  the  same  inattention  as  an  uninteresting  or 
Common  one.  The  same  person,  who,  sitting  in  a  lonely  room 
at  midnight,  and  immersed  in  reTeric,  should  not  Aear,  (to 
speak  with  the  Tulgar,)  the  watchman  hawling  the  hour  in  the 
street,  would  yet  he  sensible  of  a  low,  suspicious  whisper  at  his 
window.  A  literary  man,  who,  perhai)s,  never  observed  in  his 
life  the  pa)>er-hangings  of  any  room  he  has  been  in,  would  have 
his  attention  caught  at  once,  if  the  pattern  were  composed  of  ma-» 
thematicai  diagrams. 

Another  question  on  the  subject  of  attention,  which  Mr.  S. 
considers,  is  this :  whetlier  any  actions,  by  habit,  become  at 
lenijfth  involuntary  and  automatic?  whether,  for  example,  in 
walking,  tlie  feet,  once  set  in  motion  by  our  will,  continue  to 
move  regularly  forward  of  themselves,  till  stopped  by  our  will  ? 
or  wliether  every  step  requires  some  attention  and  a  8e|)arate 
Tolition  ?  Metaphysicians  of  great  name,  and  among  otliers  Dr. 
Keid,  have  imagined  such  actions  to  be  involuntary  and  me- 
chanical. Mr.  Stewart,  a  true  philosopher,  who  never  places 
names  in  the  room  of  arguments,  maintains  the  contrary.  The 
omnf  probandi  rests  with  the  former,  who  introduce,  as  Mr. 
Stewart  observes,  *  A  doctrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible^ 
'  must  be  understood  as  implying  the  eixistence  of  some  law  of 
'  our  constitution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobserved  by  phi* 
'  losophers,  and  to  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  tiling 
'  analogous  in  our  constitution :'  while  Mr.  S.*s  doctrine  in* 
▼olves  none  but  ^  the  known  and  acknowledged  laws  of  the 
'  human  mind.^^ 

^  The  only  plausible  objection  which,  I  think,  can  be  offered 
^  to  the  principles  I  have  endeavoured  to  esti\blish  on  tliis  sub- 
'  j(vt,  is  founded  on  the  astonishing,  and  almost  incredible  ra« 
^  pi<lity,  they  necessarily  suppose  in  our  intellectual  operations.—^ 
'  When  a  |>er8on,  for  example,  reads  aloud ;  there  must,  according 
'  to  this  doctrine,  be  a  separate  volition  preceding  the  articulation 
'  of  every  letter ;  and  it  has  been  found,  by  actual  trial,  that  it 
'  is  possible  to  pronounce  about  two  thousand  letters  in  a  mi- 
^  nute  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of 
^  so  many  different  acts  in  an  interval  of  time  so  very  inconsi- 
'derabler'     Vol.  I.  p.  115. 

To  this  objection  Mt.  H.  replies,  by  bringing  forward  in- 
stances of  intellectual  operations,  confessedly  not  mechanical, 
which  yet  are  carried  on  with  tlie  same  rapidity  as  (those  that 
are  sup])oaed  to  be  so.  How  soon  do  we  judge,  (whetlier  ac- 
curately or  not,  no  matter  for  our  present  purpose,)  of  the  dis- 
tance of  an  object  from  the  eye !     So  soon,  indeed,  that  auob 
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distance  is  generally  regarded  as  ascertained  immediately  by 
the  sight ;  and  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  before  it 
ean  be  known,  an  intellectual  process  must  be  gone  through, 
involving  more  than  one  faculty  of  the  mind.  The  equili- 
brist furnishes  Mr.  S.  with  another  example:  but,  perhaps,  a 
plainer  is  a  more  common  one.  How  rapidly  can  a  person 
tsJk — we  do  not  mean  recite  from  memory,  for  to  instance 
that,  might,  perhaps,  be  begging  the  question,  but  clothe  his 
thoughts,  as  they  arise,  in  intelligible  and  appropriate  words : 
and  who  will  say  that  this  is  mechanical  ? 

What  appears  to  us  to  be  a  considerable  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Stewairt's  doctrine  he  has  himself  overlooked.  It  is  this.  If, 
while  any  one  is  engaged  in  these  operations  supposedly  me- 
chanical, the  attention  is  forcibly  and  exclusively  called. off  to 
something  else,  the  mechanical  operation  is  suspended.  A 
person,  playing  a  perfectly  familiar  tune  upon  the  harpsichordi 
would  involuntarily  stop,  on  hearing  a  piece  of  news  that  ab- 
sorbed his  whole  soul.  And  what  is  the  reason  that  any  one, 
under  violent  agitation  of  mind,  or  in  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  flurry,  performs  ill  the  thing  with  which  he  is  best  and  most 
intimately  acquainted,  unless  it  be  that  the  attention,  necessary 
for  performing  it,  is  divided  wLtli  something  else  ? 

And,  after  nil,  wliy  should  the  operations  of  the  mind  be 
supposed  slower  than  those  of  the  body  ?  it  is  certain  that 
there  must  be  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  for  the  articula- 
tion of  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  letters  thus  pronounced 
in  a  minute ;  and  what  is  there,  then,  so  staggering  in  the 
supposition  that  there  must  also  be  a  separate  volition  of  the 
mind  ? 

Another  question  which  Mr.  S.  considers,  on  the  subject  of 
attention,  is,  ^  Whether  we  have  the  power  of  attending  to 
'  more  than  one  thing  at  one  and  the  same  instant ;  or,  in  other 
'  words,  whether  we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  same  instant, 
'  to  objects  wliich  we  can  attend  to  separately  ?'     Vol.  I.  p.  1S8. 

Although  there  are  some  cases  which  incline  vtry 
obstinately  to  the  affirmative  of  this  question,  especially 
those  of  jugglers  and  equilibrists,  we  certainly  feel  dispoaed  to 
decide  with  Mr.  8.  in  the  negative.  We  do  not,  liowefer, 
think  the  subject  of  sutlicieiit  importance,  to  detain  our  readen 
any  longer  on  this  chapter. 

The  associating  of  ideas,  and  memory,  are  two  faciiltieijf 
closely  imited  as  sensation  and  perception.  While  we  tfi 
awake,  we  are  perpetually  furnishetl  with  sensations  .by  otf 
senses,  and  with  ideas  by  the  associating  prinoiple.  Sene  d 
these  sensations  induce  no  notion  of  an  external  object ;  aid 
some  of  these  ideas,  no  notion  of  any  event  or  fact  ndienoe  tbej 
were  derived. 
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'  The  operations  of  memory  relate  either  to  ihiiiga  and  their 
relations,  or  to  events.  '  In  the  fonner  case,  thoughts  which 
have  been  previously  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to  us,  without 
suggesting  the  idea  of  the  past,  or  of  any  modification  of  timfe 
whatever ;  as  when  I  repeat  over  a  poem  which  I  have  got  bjr 
heart,  or  when  I  think  of  the  features  of  an  absent  fri^d. 
In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  o|)eration8  of 
this  faculty  do  not  necessarily  involve  the  idea  of  the  past.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  404. 

Others  again  of  our  sensations,  refer  us  immediately  to  an 

external  object,  in  whose  present  existence  we  are  compelled  to 

believe ;  and  others  of  our  ideas,  to  events  which  we  are  com* 

pelled  to  believe  formerly  took  place. 

*  The  case  is  diflfcrent  with  respect  to  tlie  memory  of 'events. 

*  When  I  think  of  these,  I  not  only  recal  to  the  mind  the  fonneir 

*  objects  of  its  thoughts,  but  I  refer  the  event  to  a  particular 

*  point  of  time ;  so  that,  of  every  such  act  of  memory,  the  idea 

*  of  the  past  is  a  necessary  concomitant.'     Vol.  I.  p.  405. 

Those  of  our  sen:ses  by  which  we  perceive  distant  objects, 
learn,  in  process  of  time,  to  estimate  the  distances  of  diiferenft 
external  objects  which  they  perceive,  and  thence  even  greater 
distances  than  they  can  in  reality  reach  ;  and  the  mind,  in  likte 
manner,  learns  to  compute  the  distances  of  past  events^  and,  fl^ 
length,  distances  greater  than  the  memory  extends  to  :  in  tte 
one  case,  we  come  at  last  to  the  notion  and  belief  of  mi  infinite 
distance ;  in  the  other,  of  an  infinite  duration.  ^ 

In  the  analysis,  then,  of  what  is  commonly  called  memory.  It 
would  apnear,  that  it  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  associating  prin* 
ciple ;  and  that  to  memory,  strictly  so  called,  belongs  nothing 
but  the  recognition  of  ideas  introduced  by  this  principle  into  the 
mind.  If  any  one  should  object,  that,  according  to  this  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  memory  is  a  vastly  uncertain  thing,  de- 
pending upon  a  principle  over  which  we  have  no  power,  no 
command,  we  can  only  say  that  the  operation  of  this  princi'>> 
pie  is  not  the  less  certain,  because  not  subject  to  our  will : 
that,  for  instance,  on  the  appearance  of  light  in  the  morning  when 
we  wake,  we  inquire  the  hour ;  that  upon  finding  it  to  be 
a  certain  hour,  we  get  up,  dress  ourselves,  and  proceed 
to  business,  all  in  the  proper  course,  merely  because  ttfe 
ideas  follow  one  another  in  our  mind  in  a  regularly  asso- 
eiated  train.  Of  the  principle  itself  we  pretend  to  give  no 
aeconnt,  any  more  than  of  gravitation.  Masses  of  matter  do 
attract  one  another ;  nobody  doubts  the  fact  because  he  dots 
li«t  know  its  cause:  and,  in  the  same  manner,  nobody  can 
doubt  that  ideas,  which  have  by  any  means,  been  acM- 
•iftted  in  the  mind,  do  still  present   themselves  to  it  tt|^ 
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ther,  because  he  cannot  explain  or  conceive  the  mutua]  attrtc- 
tioa  of  thoughts. 

There  is  nothing  of  wliich  it  is  more  common  to  hear  people 
complain  than  of  a  bad  menu)rff ;  perhaps,  according  to  what 
we  have  just  stated^  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  a  weak 
principle  of  association.      But,   what  term  soever  we  may 
choose  to  employ,   the  fact  is  certain, — people  complain  that 
they  cannot  remember.     The  complaint  is,  we  think,  always 
unjust ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  do  actually  remember  a 
multitude  of  things,  compared  with  which  the  number  that  they 
oomplain  of  forgetting,  is  as  nothing.     Let  it  only  be  considered 
what  a  variety  of  words  every  one  has  in  readiness  to  express 
his  meaning  ;  of  how  many  things  he  recollects  the  names,  tb« 
qualities,  the  uses ;  of  how  many  persons  he  recognises  the 
laces,  the  voices,  the  hand-writing  ;  and  we  surely  cannot  ima- 
gine  any  one  to  be  naturally  deficient  in  memory.     Or  let  us 
consider  in  how  many  ways  the  memory  must  serve  us ;  how 
many  things  there  are  to  be  remembered,  before  we  can  mmte 
the  most  common  sentence.     We  must  remember  the  senti- 
ment which  we  wish  to  express,  the  words  that  will  express  it, 
the  arrangement  of  tliose  words  according  to  the  rules  of  uni- 
versal grammar,  and  according  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  in 
which  we  write;  the  manner  of  spelling  each  word,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  letters  of  which  it  is  com])oscd,  and  probably  fuaiiy 
oth^  things  which  at  present  escape  us.     The  acts  of  memory^ 
unconscious  indeed  and  without  effort,  in  the  composition  of  > 
moderate  sentence,  cannot  be  fewer  than  a  thousand*    And, 
after  considering  this,  who  shall  accuse  nature  of  having  pven 
him  a  bad  memory  ? 

If  the  associating  principle,  then,  be  not  naturally  weak,  to 
what  are  we  to  attribute  the  bad  memories  that  we  do  actually 
meet  with  ?.  To  some  natural  deficiency,  or  to  some  fault  in  edu" 
i;;ation  ?  To  the  latter,  we  are  inclined  to  think ;  and  probably 
to  a  deficient  cultivation  of  the  attention.  This  supposition  i^ 
strengthened  by  tlie  fact,  that  the  memory  is  seldom  weak  widi 
respect  to  those  things  on  which  the  attention  is  much  em- 
ployed. The  man  of  letters  lets  slip  the  contents  of  his  accouat- 
books;  the  man  of  business  cannot  retain  |)oetry  and  Bcieoce; 
the  school-boy,  who  ]>erha[)s  gets  by  heart  fifty  lines  of  Virgil 
every  day  of  his  life,  would  be  puxjdcd  if  requnred  to  repeal  the 
Mubstunce  of  a  sermon  or  a  chemical  lecture.  It  is  the  gnqfl 
secret  of  education,  to  fix  the  mind  To  form  a  uifiveml 
genius,  the  attention  should  be  universally  applied. 

^  I  have  only  to  observe  farther,  with  res^iect  to  attenUoo,  COS- 
^  sidered  in  the  relation  to  which  it  stands  to  memory,  that  il- 
^  though  it  be  a  voluntary  act,  it  rc(|uire8  experience  to  have  jt 
^  always  under  commiiud.    In  the  case  of  objects  to  which  ivt 
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hare  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  fife^  or 
which  are  ealoulated  to  rouse  the  curiosity^  or  to  afieot  any 
of  our  passions,  the  attention  fixes  itself  upkni  them,  as  it  were 
spontaneously,  and  witliout  any  dibrt  on  our  part,  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  How  perfectly  do  we  remember,  and  even 
retain,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- 
writings of  our  acquaintances,  although  we  neyer  took  any 
particular  pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  !  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  object  does  not  interest  some  principle  of  our  na- 
ture. We  may  examine  it  again  and  again,  with  a  wish  to  trea-^ 
sure  up  the  knowledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  witliout  our  being 
able  to  command  that  degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us 
to  recognize  it  the  next  time  we  see  it.  A  person,  for  example, 
who  has  not  been  accustomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horses 
or  to  cattle,  may  study  for  a  considerable  time  the  appearance 
of  a  horse  or  of  a  bullock,  witliout  being  able  a  few  days  af- 
terwards to  pronounce  on  his  identity ;  while  a  horse-dealer 
or  a  grazier  recollects  many  hundreds  of  that  class  of  animals 
with  which  he  is  conversant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces 
of  his  acquaintances.  In  order  to  account  for  this,  I  would 
remark,  that  although  attention  be  a  Toluntary  act,  and  al« 
though  we  are  always  able^  when  we  choose,  to  make  a  mo- 
mentary exertion  of  it ;  y^,  unless  the  object  to  which  it  is 
directed  be  really  interestmg,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curiosity, 
the  train  of  our  ideas  goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our 
purpose.  When  we  are  employed,  therefore,  in  studying 
such  an  object,  it  is  not  an  exclusive  and  steady  attention 
that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  losing  sight  of  it,  and  recurring 
to  it  every  instant ;  and  the  painful  efforts  of  which  we  are 
conscious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  thi*m  to  be)  ef- 
forts of  uncommon  attention,  but  unsuccesiul  attempts  to  keep 
the  mind  steady  to  its  object,  and  to  exclude  the  extraneous 
ideas,'  which  are  from  time  to  time  soliciting  its  notice.^  Vol. 
I.  p.  409. 

Some  memories  soon  acquire,  but  cannot  long  retain ;  others, 
OD  the  contrary,  are  long  in  acquiring,  but  retain  faithfully. 
On  what  internal  conformation  of  mind  such  differences  de- 
pend, it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine. 

To  the  two  properties  of  memory  which  we  have  mentionetl, 
susceptibility,  and  retentiveness,  Mr.  Stewart  adds  a  third, 
l^eadiness.  This,  however,  seems  entirely  to  depend  on 
what  is  commonly  called  presence  of  mindy  a  subject  which 
has  not,  we.  think,  received  its  due  share  of  attention  from  me« 
laphysicians. 

A  technical  memory  is  nothing  but  the  connecting  of  our 
ideas  bjjf  an  artificial  associationj  instead  of  the  natural 
0n€.     We  find  by  experience  that  it  is  easier,  for  instance,  to 
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eonneot  with  the  buildioi;  of  Rome  the  word  Mtam  ^pmi^*  thn 
the  date  753.  But  on  tliis  subject  we  have  spoken  so  largdf  is 
anotlier  place,  that  we  shall  say  nothino^  vf  it  at  present. 

Ideas  are  continually  passioc^  through  our  minds  in  an  aHS- 
ciated  train,  not  only  while  we  are  awake,  but  also  in  our  sleep. 
In  treating  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Stewart  has  naturally  beto 
led  to  introduce  a  disquistition  concerning  dreaming,  perhaps  Ihe 
most  interesting  i>art  of  the  work. 

His  inquiry  is,  ^  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in  deep  }  or, 
*  in  other  words,  what  faculties  tlien  continue  to  opemte,  aad 
<  what  faculties  are  then  suspended  r*  Vol.  1.  p.  397.  And  his 
theory  is,  ^  That  in  sleep  those  o|>erations  of  the  mind  are 
susiiended,  which  depend  on  our  volition.'  ^  Aoeordin|f  to  tUs 
doctrine,'  he  remarks,  ^  the  cfiect  which  is  produced  on  osr 
mental  operations,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  which  ii 
produced  on  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  obsenratiosi 
which  have  been  already  made,  it  is  manifest,  that  in  sieqv 
the  body  is,  in  a  very  inconsiderable  degree,  if  at  all,  sulgerl 
to  our  oommand.  The  vital  and  invohintary  motions,  how- 
ever,  sufler  no  interruption,  but  go  on  is  when  we  mt 
awake,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  of  some  cause  as- 
known  to  us.  In  like  manner,  it  would  appear,  that 
rations  of  the  mind  whicii  depend  on  our  Tohtion  are 
ed;  while  certain  otlior  oi>eratiuns  are,  at  least,  occnsionillyf 
carried  on.  This  an^iiogy  naturally  suggests  tiie  i«lea,  thai  ss 
our  mental  o|)eration5,  which  arc  iodepesdent  of  our  wiH, 
may  continue  during  sleep ;  and  tliat  the  phenomena  «f 
dreaming  may,  p(Tiia)>s,  be  prod  need  by  these,  divcnsiid 
in  their  apparent  eHccis,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  fi 
our  voluntary  powers.'  Stewart.  Vol.  I.  p.  333. 
*'  The  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  does  not  depesl 
immediately  on  the  will,'  thougli,  wlnle  we  are  awake,  h  il 
greatly  affected  by  the  will.  This  train,  therefore,  should  pes- 
;eed  while  we  are  asleep :  and,  that  the  Author's  liypotheni 
may  be  fully  made  out,  there  arc  two  things  to  be  proved  :  ^  First, 
that  the  succession  of  our  thouglits  in  sleep,  is  reguhited  by 
the  same  general  laws  of  association,  to  which  it  is  sttb)oct- 
ed  while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Secondly,  That  the  dronai- 
stances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  waUof 
tlioughts,  are  such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
sion  of  the  influence  of  the  will.'     p.  335. 

In  support  of  the  first  of  tlic>e,  the  Author  advances  dn 
following  considerations. 


••« 
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Our  dreams  are  frequently  sugfi^ested  to  us  by  bodily  sen- 
ms :  and  with  these,  it  w  well  known,  from  what  we 
Tience  while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
strongly  associated.  I  have  been  told  by  a  friend,  tliat 
ng  occasion,  in  consequence  of  an  indisposition,  to  apply 
ttlc  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  ^vhon  he  went  to  bed,  he 
med  that  he  was  making'  a  journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 
la,  and  ihat  he  Ibund  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost  in- 
tortiible.  Another  person,  having  a  blister  applied  to  his 
i,  dreamed  that  he  was  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
lieve  every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaming,  will  re- 
el instances,  in  his  own  case,  of  a  similar  nature. 
Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper  of 
Dind.*  p.  335. 

ter  having  made  a  narrow  escape  ^om  any  alarming 
^er,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  course  of  our  sleep,  with 
en  startings  ;  imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 
L  of  a  precipice.'  p.  336. 

^  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of 
elation  while  awake.'  p.  336,. 

lere  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who  have  not 
med  of  an  interesting  problem,  and  who  have  not  evea 
led'that  they  were  prosecuting  the  investigation  of  it  with 
h  success.  They  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  the  study 
loquence,  are  Irequently  conscious,  during  sleep,  of  a 
waJ  of  their  daily  occupations  ;  and  sometimes  feel  them- 
es possessed  of  a  fluency  of  speech,  which  they  never  ex- 
SDced  before.'  p.  338. 

i  following  paragraph  is  a  proof,  of  how  much  beauty 
letaphysical  reasoning  is  susceptible, 
a  farther  proof  that  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  in  ' 
ming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  association ; 
iy  be  remarked,  that  the  scenes  and  occurrences  which  m6st 
lently  present  themselves  to  the  mind  while  we  are  asleep, 
he  scenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early  youth* 
facility  of  association  is  then  much  greater  tlian  in  more  ad- 
ed  years ;  and  although,  during  the  day,  the  memory 
lie  events  thus  associated,  may  be  banished  by  the  ob- 
and  pursuits  which  press  upon  our  senses,  it  retains  a 
I  permanent  hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  subsequent 
lisitions ;  and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of 
mother  tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorpo- 
i  with  all  its  most  essential  habits.  Accordingly,  in  old 
»  whose  thoughts  are,  in  a  great  measure,  disengaged 
.  the  world,  we  transactions  of  their  middle  age,  which 
seemed  so  important,  are  often  obliterateil :  while  the 
u  lU.  N.S.  L      . 
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^  sdiad  dwells,  as  in  a  dream,  on  the  sports  and  t  he  compa- 
nions of  their  infancy.'  p.  389. 

^  II.  From  these  different  observations,  we  are  auiboriasd  to 
conclude,  that  the  same  laws  of  association  which  regulate 
the  train  of  our  thou^its  while  we  are  awake,  continue  to 
operate  during  sleep.  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  how  ftr  the 
circumstances  which  discriminate  dreaming  from  our  wakiw 
thoughts,  correspond  with  those  which  might  be  ezpeelea 
to  result  from  tlie  suspension  of  the  influence  of  the  w3L' 

*  1.  If  the  influence  of  tlie  will  be  suspended  during  akefs 
all  our  Yoluntary  operations,  such  as  recoHection,  reaflOfUBgi 
&c.  must  also  be  suspended. 

*  That  this  really  is  the  case,  the  extravagance  and  iftoomii- 
tency  of  our  dreams  are  sufficient  proo&.  We  tretpioAj 
confound  togethei!^  times  and  places  the  roost  remote  frsB 
each  other ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  same  dream, 
the  same  person  as  existing  in  different  parts  of  the 
Sometimes  we  imagine  ourselves  conversing  with  a  diad 
friend,  without  remembering  the  circumstance  of  his  dsattf 
although,  perhaps,  it  happened  but  a  few  days  before,  tad 
affected  us  deeply.'  p.  340. 

^  2.  If  the  influence  of  tlie  will  during  sleep  be  wmpmiri, 
the  mind  will  remain  as  passive,  while  its  thoughts  chiap 
from  one  subject  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  'Wilaf 
hours,  while  diflerent  perceptible  objects  are  presented  to 
our  senses. 

^  Of  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  in  our  dreams,  it  is  n* 
necessary  to  multiply  proofs ;  as  it  has  always  been 
ed  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  with 
they  are  accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  M 
waking  tliouglits,  were  subject  to  the  will,  is  it  not  H- 
tural  to  conclude,  that  in  the  one  case,  as  well  es  in  tl» 
other,  we  would  endeavour  to  banish,  as  much  as  we  eorid, 
every  idea  which  had  a  tendency  to  disturb  us ;  And  dsliii 
those  only  which  we  found  to  be  agreeable  ?  So  fiir,  however, 
is  this  power  over  our  thoughts  from  being  exerdfad,  thiK  II 
we  are  frequently  oppressed,  in  spite  of  all  our  eflbrts  to  Ihl  ij 
contrary,  with  dreams  which  affect  us  with  the  moitpaiiCi  h 
emotions.'  p.  342.  |i 

^  3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  suspended  during  itaj^  |ii 
the  conceptions  which  we  then  form  of  sensible  olgeelii  vR 
be  attended  with  a  bcliof  of  their  real  existence,  me 
the  perception  of  the  same  objects  is  while  we  are 

'  In  treating  of  the  ])ower  of  Conception,  I  formeriy 
served,  that  our  belief  of  the  separate  and  independent 
of  the  objects  of  our  |>erceptions,  is  the  result  oi  ex!^ 
which  teaches  us  that  these  perceptions  do  not  iipmi  A 
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will.  If  I  open  my  eyes,  1  cannot  prevent  myself  from 
ag  the  prospect  before  me.  The  case  is  different  with 
ect  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind^ 
le  exclusion  of  eyery  thin^  else,  I  endeavoured  to  shew, 
they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as  we  can 
sh  them  from  the  mind,  daring  our  waking  hours,  at 
sore ;  and  as  the  momentary  belief  which  they  produce, 
mtinually  checked  by  the  surrounding  objects  of  our  per- 
ions,  we  learn  to  consider  them  as  fictions  of  our  own 
doD ;  and,  excepting  in  some  accidental  cases,  pay  no 
trd  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  life.  If  the  doctrine,  how- 
',  formerly  stated  with  respect  to  conception  be  just,  and 
t  the  same  time,  it  be  allowed,  that  sleep  suspends  the 
lence  of  the  will  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts,  we  should 
trally  be  led  to  expect,  that  the  same  belief  which,  accom- 
68  perception  while  we  are  awake,  should  accompany  the 
)eptions  which  occur  to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  is  scarcely 
isaary  for  me  to  remark,  how  strikingly  this  conclusion 
ndes  with  acknowledged  facts.'  p.  343. 
rom -these  principles  may  be  derived  a  simple,  and,  I  think, 
tisfactory  explanation  of  what  some  writers  have  repre- 
ad  as  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  circumstances  eon- 
ted  with  dreaming ;  the  inaccurate  estimates  we  are  apt 
Mrm  of  Time,  while  we  are  thus  employed; — an  inaccuracy 
ch  sometimes  extends  so  far,  as  to  give  to  a  single  instant^ 
appearance  of  hours,  or  perhaps  of  days.  A  suddeH 
e,  for  example,  suggests  a  dream  connected  with  that 
ieption ;  and,  the  moment  afterwards,  this  noise  has  the 
St  of  awaking  us  ^  and  yet,  during  that  momentary  interval, 
Bg  series  of  circumstances  has  passed  before  the  imagina- 
.  The  story  quoted  by  Mr.  Addison  from  the  Turkish 
ss,  of  the  miracle  wrought  by  a  Mahometan  Doctor, 
(xmvince  an  infidel  Sultan,  is,  in  such  cases,  nearly 
Bed. 

he  facts  I  allude  to  at  present  are  generally  explained 
(apposing,  that,  in  our  dreams,  the  rapidity  of  thought  is 
iter  than  while  we  are  awake: — but  were  is  no  necessity 
having  recourse  to  such  a  supposition.  The  rapidity  of 
igfat  is,  at  all  times,  such,  that  m  the  twinkling  of  an  eye^ 
"owd  of  ideas  may  pass  before  us,  to  which  it  would  re* 
B  a  long  discourse  to  give  utterance ;  and  transactions  may 
ooedv^,  which  it  would  requure  days  to  realize.  Bat^ 
Uep,  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mistaken  for  realities; 
liMrdbre,  oui*  estimates  of  Time  will  be  formed,  not  ac- 
liiig  to  our  experience  of  the  rapidity  of  thouffht,  but  a€r 
ittg  to  oar  experience  of  the  time  requisite  tor  realising 
i  wt  conceive.    Something  perfectly  analogous  to  this 
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'  may  be  remarked  in  the  perceptions  we  obtain  by  the  sense 

*  of  siglit.  When  1  look  into  a  shew-box,  where  the  decep- 
'  tion  is  imperiect,  I  see  only  a  set  of  paltry  dawbinn;s  of  a 
'  few  inches  diameter ;  but,  if  the  representation  be  executed 
^  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  convey  to  me  tlie  idea  of  a  distant 
^  pros])eet,  every  object  before  me  swells  in  its  dimensions,  in 
f  proportion  to  the  extent  of  space  which  I  conceive  it  to  oc- 

*  cupy  ;  and  what  seemed  bi^l'ore  to  be  shut  up  within  the 
'  limits  of  a  small  wooden  frame,  is  magnitied,  in  my  appre- 
'  hen^ion,  to  an  immense  landscape  of  woods,  rivers,  and 
'  mountains."  p.  346. 

This  beautiiul  theory  f\'iH,  we  hope,  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate to  our  readers  for  the  dry  discussions  of  the  former 
part  of  this  article.  We  are  aware  at  the  same  time,  how  roueh 
It  is  injured  by  the  abridgements  which  our  limits  have  obliged 
us  to  make. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  stop.  The  subject  of  abstraction 
is  so  closely  connected  with  the  subjects  of  Rlr.  Stewart's 
second  volume,  that  we  shall  not  at  present  notice  it. 
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cellor of  France.  By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  small  8vo.  pp.  80. 
Price  48.  Longman  and  Co.  ISld-.^  s 

TT  might  be  made  a  question  which  is  greater,  the  pleasure, 
or  the  disgust,  of  beholding  an  individual  of  exalted  faculties 
and  virtues,  maintaining,  for  a  course  of  years,  an  unremitting 
contest  for  justice  with  surrounding  millions  of  his  species  ;  with 
consummate  ])olicy  restraining  their  bad  passions,  sometimes  by 
setting  these  passions  to  disable  one  another,  sometimes 
contriving  delays  to  mitigate  their  violence;  sometimes 
managing  to  make  what  is  right  so  palpably  iclentical  with 
what  is  immediately  advantageous,  as  to  constrain  its  adop- 
tion even  on  the  grossest  principles  of  self-interest;  keeping 
parties  in  a  state  so  balanced  as  to  gain  time  and  impunity  for 
some  attempts  at  the  formation  of  another  interest  and  combi- 
nation better  than  any  of  them  ;  slowly  insinuating  correction 
into  their  practical  institutions ;  and  all  the  while  most  assidu- 
ously labouring,  though  with  small  success,  to  diminish  tlie 
ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  the  whole  community. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  a  question  long ;  since  this  illustrious 
mortal  cannot  be  contemplated  as  a  detached  oliject,  present « 
ing  to  view  nothing  but  its  own  excellence.  It  stands  infieuaT 
rably  conrjoined  with  tlie  degraded  mass,  and  as  necessarily  forces 
on  our  perceptioQ  the  qbaracter  of  that  mass  as  its*  own.    Alid 
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Llie  complacency  or  euthusiasm  which  that  one  ohjcet  is  fitted 
:o  inspire,  though  reanimated  again  and  as^ain  in  the  mind, 
will  as  often  he  overborne  by  the  shame,  or  the  grief,  or  tlie 
ndignation,  or  all  these  sentiments  together,  Avhich  >vill  irre- 
iistibly  invade  the  behokler  of  unworthy  millions,  in  whose 
rery  debasement  is  found  the  measure  of  the  elevation  of  the 
one  noble  exception.  We  are  too  closely  related  to  the  race 
for  either  benevolence  to  sanction,  or  sympathy  to  leave  it 
possible,  th'it  we  should  be  philosophicuily  satisfied  to  regard 
the  grand  bulk  of  that  race  as  answering  a  sutlicient  purpose 
in  serving  as  a  foil  to  a  few  individuals  of  eminent  excellenco; 
or  that  we  should  coolly  tlirow  away  the  immense  mass  as  a 
kind  of  waste  and  rubbish,  necessai'ily  hea])CHl  around  during 
the  operadon  of  working  out  a  few  colossal  forms  of  moral 
and  intellectual  perfection,  well  worth  that  in  tlieir  production 
so  much  material  should  go  to  waste. 

But  though  neither  (he  interest  wliich  we  ought  to  feel,  por 
that  which,  as  sharing  the  same  nature,  we  are  constrained 
to  feel,  if  it  were  only  through  the  medium  of  our  pride,  will 
suffer  us,  in  making  our  estimates  of  the  moral  world,  to  be 
content  to  rest  the  value  of  a  vast  aggregate  of  human  crea- 
tures on  one  or  a  few  sublime  individuals,  and  let  tlie  re- 
mainder go  for  nothing,  yet  in  attempting  to  apprehend  and 
yerify  the  worth  of  that  immense  crowd,  as  beheld  in  some 
Bges  and  nations,  wc  are  forced  qu  a  process  to  divest  it  of 
its  actual  appearance.  We  are  compelled  either  to  an  exercise 
ci  abstraction  and  refinement,  to  reach  at  some  sort  of  philo- 
sophical notion  of  the  essential  value  of  rational  and  moral 
creatures  independently  of  their  modifications;  or  to  an  excr* 
cise  of  fancy,  re])resenting  the  admirable  agencies  and  transr 
formations  that  might  pass  upon  them,  and  the  estimable  and 
noble  state  of  character  to  which  it  would  not  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  raised. 

In   tlie    reveries  on  the   conceivable    modes    in    which    a 
stupid,    perverse,    bigoted   tribe    or   nation    might    be    bene- 
fited,  the  imagination    will   readily   give  form   to  a  diversity 
of  grand  expedients,  of  a  quality  corresponding  to  the  more 
benign  or  severe  temjier  in  which  they   are  conceived.     In  a 
mind  constitutionally  severe,  and  in  the  gloomy  moments  and 
the  harsh  and  indignant  moods  of  a  more   philanthropic  spirit, 
MM  of  the   images   most  prompt  to   present  themselves,  and 
most  complacently  entertained  and  dwelt  upon,  will  be  that  of 
an  indiviciual  endowed  with    almost    super-human  faculties; 
Mssessed  with  an  humble  and  awful  fear  of  God,  but  toward 
biniaa  beings  lofty,   dictatorial,  fearless,  and  inflexible;  en- 
fighte&ed  and  impelled  invariably  by  a  consummate  sense  of 
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jitsticc;  invincibly  resolute  to  effect  tliat  justice  at  all  haxards, 
yet  sagacious  in  the  choice  of  means;  and,  to  crown  all  this, 
inyested  \Tith  the  roost  unlimited  form  that  can  be  conceiTed 
of  temporal  power.     Such  a  personage  presented  to  the  ima- 
gination, in  the  harsher  moods  of  beneyolent  musings  will  be 
instantly  set  to  work  on  some  perverse  section  of  the  haman 
race;    and  with    delight  will  be  followed   through    a  career 
in  which,  indifferent  to  life  but  as  a  space  for  the  fulfilment  of 
appointed  duty,  infinitely  scornful  of  that  idol  of   almost  all 
other  fervent   spirits — glory,    and   caring    incomparably    leas 
about  either  the  love  or  the  hatred  of  human  beings  than  aboni 
the  object  of  mending  them — ^lie  will  accomplish  a  grand  plaa 
of   correction,,   in  which  intimidation,  and  chastisement,  and 
coercion,  shall  be  very  largely  employed  to  give  authoritatiTe 
force  to  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  drive  and  frighten  men  aa 
much  as  persuade  them,  into  a  state   of  leas   absurdity  tad 
iniquity. 

Cardinal  Ximenes  has  often  recurred  to  eur  imagiDatiOB 
as  a  character  meeting  several  parts  of  this  description  in  an 
unprecedented  de^ee :  the  fatal  fault  was,  that  ioatead  of 
being  the  castigator  and  crusher  of  persecuting*  bigots,  he  was 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  bigots  in  religion.  Had  kt 
united  the  comparatively  enlightened  principles  of  Miohal  da 
rHdpital,  relative  to  this  great  subject,  with  the  vigoroua,  im- 
perious austerity  of  his  character,  we  should  have  been  tenpted 
to  wish  his  external  means  of  power  ten  times  greater  even 
than  they  were ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  we  might  at 
some  moments  of  indignant  feeling  have  been  tempted  to  be 
pleased  at  seeing  him  acting  out  such  a  part,  against  the  pflT- 
Tcrsities  and  uiiquities  of  a  nation,  as  would  have  fixed  upon 
him,  in  a  less  terrible  and  more  useful  sense,  the  fiunooa  doMH 
mination  of  FlageUum  Dei. 

It  must  perhaps  be  acknowledged,  that  in  a  milder  atate  of 
feeling,  the  subject  of  the  present  bioCTaphical  Essay  wouU 
appear  the  preferable  man  to  be  invested  with  an  immense  ar- 
bitrary power ;  preferable,  we  mean,  in  point  of  mental  tem- 
perament, setting  out  of  view  the  vast  diflference  beCwesa 
a  popish  Inquisitor  and  an  enlightened  friend  of  reQpoui 
toleration. 

Mr.   Butler,  we  think,  has  rendered  a  real  senrioe  id  the 
public,  by   drawing  together  into  a  compressed  arraiij 
from  a  variety  of  works,  which  he  enumerates  and 
the  most  important  matters  relating  to  the  life  and  charadsr 
this  eminent  and  admirable  man.     Every  reader  will  wirii 
he  had  made  a  larger  selection,  when  he  bad  collected  into 
view  80  many  materials. 
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The  memoir  it  preceded  by  some  notices  of  the  funeral 
oTAticms,  and  the  etogesj  wliich  have  been  so  much  in  fashion 
in  France,  and  ^  a  succinct  view  of  the  revolutions  of  the  ju- 
^  ritprudence  of  Europe  before  the  time  of  the  Chancellor  de 
*  rH6pital.*  This  *  succinct  view^  compresses  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  a  small  space.  He  remarks  that  the  formation 
of  a  perfectly  distinct  class  of  men  for  the  practice  of  the  law, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  institution  of  modern  Europe ;  he  states 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  legal  profession  in  ^ncient  Rome ; 
notices  the  origination  of  various  semi-barbarous  but  pro- 
gressively improving  codes  of  law  from  the  institution  of  feuda- 
lism; and  describe  the  consequences  of  the  discovery,  at 
Amalfi,  about  the  year  1137,  of  a  copy  of  the  Pandects  of 
JuMmianj  the  zealous  and  extensive  study  of  which  work,  re« 
salted  at  length  in  ^  a  regular  guccesnion  of  civU  lawyers* 
Cajas,  one  of  the  greatest  improvers  of  the  science,  if  it  may 
be  so   denominated,   was    persecuted    in    Italy,    and    Sfound 

*  under  the  patronage  of  THdpital,  an  honourable  reception  in 

*  France.* 

This  illustrious  statesman  was  the  son  of  a^  physician,  and 
was  born  in  1505,  at  Aigneperse,  in  Auvergne.  After  having 
stiiJBed  the  law  in  several  universities,  he  held,  during  a  short 
period^  an  office  at  Rome ;  but  ^  soon  returned  to  France,  and 

*  married  the  daughter  of  John  Morin,  the  lieutenant  criminal, 
^  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained,  in  1537,  a  charge  of 

*  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris.' 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  digression  on  the  parlia- 
ments of  France,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  England.  The 
origin  of  each  was  the  same,  and  in  their  earlier  periods  both 
had  a  legislative  as  well  as  judicial  operation.  But  in  their 
progress  they  diverg9d  into  very  dinerent  characters,  and 
the  diflference  was  much  in  favour  of  England. 

^  In  tbe  course  of  time,  the  Parliament  of  England  became 
divided  into  its  two  houses,  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and,  together 
with  the  King,  constituted  the  Legislature  of  the  nation :  but  its 
jodidal  power  generalW  fell  into  disuse,  except  in  cases  which  are 
oroogfat  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal.  The  reverse 
happened  in  aloiibst  every  country  en  the  continent ;  in  them  the 
parhament  gradually  lost  its  legislative  authority,  and  subsided  into 
a  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  last  resort,  and  a  court  of  ro^al  re- 
venue. It  generally  consisted  of  a  fixed,  number  of  ecclesiastic^ 
peiersy  a  fixed  number  of  lay  peers,  and  a  fixed  number  of  coui). 
sailors.  All  were  equally  judges,  and  had  an  equal  right  of  giving 
•ttflir  opinions,  and  an  equal  voice  in  the  decree.  Such  was  the 
OPsUtution  of  the  French  Parliament  when  l'H6pital  was  reoehsM 
hte  it.  But,  at  that  time,  it  bad  somewhat  degenerated  from  iu 
mdent  splendour/  p«  13. 
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A  very  cuiious  description  follows,  from  the  Abb6  Gedoyn, 
of  the  personal  and  judicial  habits  and  manners  of  the  great 
law  officers  oi^that  previous  better  aj^e.  Equity,  severe  industry, 
strict  morals,  plainness  in  the  economy  of  life,  and  elegant  K- 
teratnrc,  form  its  promin(»nt  features.  All  the  virtues,  the 
dignity,  and  the  accomplishments,  however,  of  that  better 
period,  descended  in  full  measure  to  TJlopital. 

One  of  the  offices  whidi  he  filled  in  succession  in  his  pro- 
gress up  to  the  chancellorship,  was  that  of  superintendent  of 
the  finances  ;  on  which  our  Author  observes, 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  era  in  the  history  of  France,  as  it  wai 
during  rHopitiil's  adniinistraiion  of  the  finances  that  the  Frendi 
monarch  lirst  attempted  to  check  that  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
royal  will,  which  the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  for  some  time  shewed, 
and  which  at  different  times  afterwards  it  exerted  with  so  much  ef- 
fect, as  frequently  to  paralyse  the  government,  and  ultimately  to 
precipitate  it  into  the  revolution.' 

The  most  unqualified  encoqiiums  arc  pronounced^  and 
doubtless  with  the  greatest  justice,  on  his  conduct  in  all  bis 
public  employments  thus  far.  But  there  is  generally  some 
weakness  in  the  greatest  j)ersonages  that  history  has  vaunted, 
to  help  our  endeavours  to  be  content  at  least,  if  not  to  make 
lis  actually  vain,  in  thinking  of  the  leading  performers  of 
our  own  times.  This  man,  of  capacities  so  ample,  of  activity 
00  ihdefi[itigable,  had  not  art  enough,  not  sense  enough,  in 
twenty  >cars  of  important  public  emjdoyment,  during  tix  <rf 
ivhich  liC  had  tlie  maiiac^ement  of  the  finances,  to  m.ake  t 
fortune  for  himseif !  Thous^h  the  reverse  of  every  thing  Sump- 
tuous in  his  habits  of  life,  lie  had  not  at  the -end  of  that  ]ieriod 
money  eiiou!;:^!!  to  be  able  to  afford  a  tolerable  portion  witli  his 
daughter,  his  only  child.  What  noble  improvements  in  states* 
inanship  were  reserved  for  later  times  ! 

However  imperfectly  Til 6 [>ital  had  deserved  it,  his  next  MOent 
was  to  the  highest  honour,  the  chancellorship,  to  which  he  wu 
appointed  just  at  the  time  that  the  ^  religious  troubles  u 
^  Francis  had  begun.'  The  doctrines  of  Calvin  had  made  pro* 
selytcs  in  the  south  of  France ;  the  ministers  of  Francis  I- 
and  Henry  II.  combated  the  heresy  by  persecution  ;  *  theOBual 

*  consequences,'  says  Mr.  B.  *  b(  persecution  followed ;  the  fc- 
^  vourers  of  the  new  opinions  rapidly  increased:  the  spirit  of 

*  fanaticisn)  became  general,  and  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided 
^  into  the  odious  distinctions  of  Papist  and  Huguenot.* 

All  the  remainder  of  this  great  statesman's  official  life  w«8 
employed  in  ihe  most  earnest  exertions  to  restrain  the  furf 
gf  popish  bigotry,  which  rankled  and  raged  in  the  royal  boOMt 
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the  powerful  family  and  party  of  the  Guises,  as  an  ad- 
act  to  their  political  ambition,  in  the  general  body  of  the 
clcsiastics,  aud  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nation.  On  . 
veral  critical  Occasions  his  great  talents  and  authoritatiTe 
rtues  had  the  eiFect  of  suspending  or  moderating  thtf  cruel 
easures  wliich  have  rendered  that  ])ortion  of  the  French  history, 
idof  the  history  of  the  Romish  Church,  so  infamous.  But  at 
ngth  he  found  his  opposition  unavailing,  and  resigned  his  office. 
[e  lived  to  see^  three  .or  four  years  afterwards,  the  supreme 
riumph  of  the  cause  he  hijid  opposed,  in  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  imbittpred  all  his  hours  during  the  few 
ibseqaeut  months  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Vignay,  on  the  13th  of 
larch,  1573,  having  in  his  highest  as  well  as  all  his  other 
ublic  employments,  so  much  forgotten  the  concern  of  personal 
molument,  that,  says  our  Author,  ^  the  small  provision  which 
he  should  leaye  behind  him  for  his  grand-children,  aiBicted  hts 
last  moments ;' — which  we  think,  if  there  is  a  Frovidenee, 
ras  the  least  founded  of  all  the  sorrows  of  such  a  man. 

jConsidering  to  what  Ciiurch  our  very  learned  and  intelligent 
kntbor  adheres,  we  think  that  much  applause  is  due  to  the 
oanner  in  which  he  has  related  the  odious  history  of  that 
>eriod,  and  the  emphatiCiil  condemnation  he  has  pronounced  on 
he  Inquisition,  and  some  other  of  the  appointments  and  pro- 
ceedings which  consigned  such  multitudes  of  the  best  citixeos 
»f  France  to  the  grave.  He  even  pronounces  the  censure  of 
ntolerancc  on  a  law  which  Tllopital  himself  was  compelled  in 
lome  sort  to  sanction,  as  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  cs- 
^blishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France,  namely,  the  confir- 
mation to  the  bishops  of  the  cognizance  of  heretics  in  their 
Jioceses.  '  This,'  says  Mr.  B.,  '  was  too  great  a  sacrifice  to 
^  iirtolerance ;  but  it  gave  the  bishops  no  new  power,  and  com- 
pletely eluded  the  ))roject  of  the  Inquisition,'  after  the  Guises 
liad  obtained  a  resolution  of  the  royal  council  in  its  favour. 

We  cannot  much  wonder  that  our  Author  should  let  fall  some 
expressions  tending  to  extenuate  the  atrocity  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots,  by  insinuating  that  it  was  not  solely  and 
purely  by  their  religion  that  they  made  tliemselves  obnoxious  to 
the  hostiUty  of  the  popish  government.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
for  a  protestant  to'maintain  that  none  of  their  active  leaders  were, 
mt  any  time,  incited  by  any  feelings  or  schemes  of  political  ambi- 
tion. It  is  too  evident  that  some  aspiring  men,  more  intent  on  ob- 
jects of  personal  and  secular  aggrandizement  than  on  the  vindication 
of  religious  liberty,  did  endeavour,  and  sometimes  with  a  degree 
of  success,  to  implicate  the  protestant  cause  with  their  schemes. 
It  was,  unfortunately,  impossible  for  the  Huguenots  to  have 
leaders  of  high  raiJi  and  great  weight  in  the  tftate^  without  con- 
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slant  danger  of  being  betrayed  into  more  tlian  thej  wished  <^the 
character  of  political  partisans.  But  it  is  still  more  glaringly 
evident  that  the  Huguenots  bad  a  grand  cause  and  olgect  stti^jf 
as  Protestants ;  and  that  to  this  the  great  body  of  them  were 
infinitely  more  devoted  at  all  times  than  they  ever  were,  at  any 
moment,  to  any  merely  political  object.  In  fact,  the  great  body 
of  them  were  devoted  to  this  alone,  insomuch,  that  if  they  did  at 
any  time  support  the  personal  designs  of  any  distinguished 
/leader,  it  was  from  being  led  to  believe  that  tins  was  the  most 
direct  way  to  their  great  object.  Religious  liberty,  or  so 
much  of  liberty  as  is  comprehended  in  full  toleration,  was  uni- 
formly that  object.  It  was  for  this  that  they  were  driven  by  re- 
lentless and  aggravated  oppressions  to  take  up  arms.  It  was 
because  tliey  were  placed  by  a  popish  government,  in  the  alter- 
native of  returning  to  a  Church  which  they  solemnly  befieved 
they  had  convicted  of  the  grossest  errors,  impositions,  and  in- 
iquities ;  and  which  courted  them  witli  anathemas,  inqnisitDn, 
and  denunci!«tions  of  fire  and  sword ; — the  alternative  of  return- 
ing to  such  a  Church,  or  of  being  exterminated.  They  Ihoaght 
it  their  duty  to  expose  themselves  to  the  not  greater  penis  of  tlie 
field  of  battle,  in  the  solemn  experiment,  whether  JProvidenoe 
would  not  enable  them  to  deUver  themselves  from  this  ccHiA- 
tion,  and  to  vindicate  for  themselves,  and  secure  for  their  pos- 
terity, the  freedom  of  religious  opinions  and  worship.  And  brave 
tts  they  were,  quite  to  the  romantic  pitch,  they  gladly  threw  (kiwn 
their  arms  the  very  first  moment  the  concessions  of  their  enemies 
allowed  them  to  believe  that  object  attained.  But  the  hmtred  of 
the  popish  party,  burned  without  intermission  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  iuefficacv  of  the  enactments  in  their  favour,  nn^ 
redressed  outrages,  and  a  universal,  urgent  sense  of  insecurity, 
compelled  the  Huguenots  again  to  the  last  resort.  Again  they 
were  readily  disarmed  by  concessions  and  promises ;  too  readily, 
we  have  always  thought,  in  contemplating  the  history  of  those 
times;  and  again  it  was  not  long  before  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  most  formal  stipulations,  numerous  assassinations,  for  which 
no  one  was  punished,  and  unequivocal  signs  of  the  most  deadly 
intentions^  would  bring  them  once  more  into  the  field,  to  be  jet 
again  too  readily  disarmed  by  the  treacherous  professions  m 
engagements  of  those  whose  power  had  failed  to  disarm  than. 
That,  with  the  great  body  of  them,  the  sole  object  of  all 
their  zeal  and  exertions,  was  that  religious  liberty  which  they  had 
avowed  as  their  end,  and  that,  this  being  granted  them,  ttey 
would  have  been  zealously  loyal  to  a  popish  government,  is  at- 
tested by  THopital  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  celebrate  th^  nnie* 
served  fidelity  and  gallantrv  they  displayed  in  its  service,  in  em 
of  the  intervals  in  which  the  requured  toleration  appcwted  to  bo 
granted. 
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Through  this  long  period,  down  to  the  massacre  of  St  Bar* 
tholoniew,  whatever  uncertain  proportion  of  more  liberal  and 
humane  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Rome  there  might  be  in 
France,  the  Protestants  experienced  from  the  predominant  por- 
tion, from  that  whi^h  eflectiyely  constituted  the  state,  a  conduct 
systematically  bigoted,  treacherous,  and  sanguinary.  And  that 
infernal  tragedy  itself— did  it  excite  in  the  Catholic  part  of  the 
nation  any  loud  and  extensive  manifestations  of  abhorrence.? 
Were  not  the  executioners  in  the  provinces  as  prompt  and  nume*- 
reus  as  in  the  metropolis  ?  Was  there  any  indignant  commotion 
through  the  grand  mass  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  France^  bursting 
out  into  solemn  anathemas  on  all  the  designers  and  actors  ?  Was 
there  ever  one  of  the  miscreants,  from  the  King,  that  fired  from 
bis  windows,  and  cried  out — Kill  themj  killthemy — down  to 
the  butcher,  who  boasted  how  effectually  he  had  executed  this 
mandate,  touched  by  the  Holy  Office,  which  had  tortured  so 
many  victims  for  a  few  words  of  scepticism  or  disrespect  to  the 
Church  ?  And  the  grand  metropolis  of  that  Church,  which  had 
sent  forth  so  many  vindictive  fulminations,  did  Rome  issue  any 
of  its  tremendous  denunciations  ?  Was  there  in  any  portion  of 
the  Catholic  world,  any  grand  public  manifesto  to  consign,  in 
the  name  of  the  Church  and  its  religion,  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  transaction  to  infamy  ?  Was  there  even  any  prohibition 
or  repression  of  public  rqoicings  on  the  occasion  ?  Was  there, 
in  short,  any  thing  in  the  transaction  itself  so  perfectly  in  oroo- 
sition  to  the  spirit  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  displayed,  in 
innumerable  instances,  in  the  preceding  times  ?  On  what  ground 
could  that  Church  be  required  to  look,  from  its  proud  emmence^ 
over  the  world,  with  a  ditiereut  visage  from  that  which  had  beoft 
beheld  by  the  \Valdense9  and  Albigenses  ? 

It  b  not  without  some  degree  of  compassion,  mingling  with 
harsher  feelings,  that  we  view  the  lot  of  such  men  as  Mr.  But^ 
ler  and  Mr.  Eustace.  It  is  rather  a  melancholy  destiny,  we 
think,  to  be  fascinated  to  a  Church,  which  rises  to  view,  on  the 
great  field  of  history,  like  a  mountain  beset  almost  all  over  with 
ffibbets,  fires,  racks,  black  orifices  of  dungeons,  savages  for  In- 
Sictiog  torments  and  death,  and  graves  of  martyrs.  And  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  such  men  labouring  to  soothe  and  coax  there- 
veiling,  struggling  repugnance  of  their  better  feelings,  striving 
to  qualify  the  characteristic  facts  with  which  their  Church  glares 
tipon  them,  and  seeking  for  any  occasionid  or  collateral  causes 
to  charge  such  facts  upon^  rather  than  the  genuine  inherent 
s|ririt  of  that  Church.  When  driven  to  condemn,  unequivocally 
sad  emphatically,  some  of  the  enormities  which  resulted  firom 
ths  intnnsic  quality  of  the  Church,  they  contrive,  with  admira- 
Uo  dexterity,  to  obey  the  precept  of  hating  the  sin  and  yet  loving 
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the  sinner.  They  would  be  smitten  with  horror  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  execrating  and  abandoning  the  Church,  which  not  only 
has  perpetrated  such  things,  but  has  never  been  induced  to 
avow,  in  any  public  solemn  form,  its  repentance  of  them,  and  to 
enjoin,  at  length,  on  all  its  adherents,  the  duty  of  giving  a  fiill 
toleration  to  Protestants.  How  would  ai}y  suggestion  of  this 
kind  be  received  at  the  Court  of  Rome  ?  IIow  w<)uld  it,  at  any 
moment,  for  half  a  millennium  past,  have  been  there  received  ? 
How  would  it  be  received  by  the  vast  majority  of;  ecclesiastics  of 
all  Catholic  Europe,  excepting  France  r  These  gentlemen  know 
perfectly  well  that  in  those  countries  where  the  Catholic  Church 
retains  its  full  prevalence,  the  most  furious  hatred  is  still  enter- 
tained against  what  they  call  the  heretics  ;  and  that,  in  a  large 
portion  of  Europe,  the  attemi)t  to  form  a  congregation  of  protes- 
tant  worshippers,  would  infallibly  draw  down  the  instant  ran- 
courous  vengeance  of  ecclesiastics,  of  magistrates,  and  of  the 
populace.  Such  is,  palpably,  the  Church  which  these  intelli- 
gent  persons  revere  as  representative  of  heaven  ujjon  earth.  We 
cannot  allow  them  to  make  another  Church  of  their  onm^ 
with  ever  so  much  liberality,  tolerance,  and  so  forth,  among  its 
constituent  qualities,  and  to  let  themselves  fancy  they  are 
good  Catholics,  while  they  adhere  to  such  an  imaginary 
Church.  The  plain  question  for  them  is, — Are  you  of  the  actual 
Church  of  I^ome,  or  not  ?  The  real,  essentid  natiu-e  of  that 
Church  is  still  palpable  in  its  spirit  and  works ; — do  you  adopt 
that  Church  or  not  ?  If  you  are  really  the  friends  of  religions 
freedom,  by  what  paltering  with  conscience  do  you  elude  the  cod- 
>riction  of  the  duty  of  becoming  Protestants  ?  In  how  many 
centuries  do  you  expect  that  the  actual  Church  of  Rome  will 
come  to  that  liberality  and  charity,  which  you  to  profess  to  ad- 
mire, and  the  contraries  of  which  you  must,  therefore,  abhor  ? 


Art.  IV.  Journal  of  a  Voyage  from  Okkak  on  the  Coast  of  Labra- 
dor, to  Ungava  Bay,  westward  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  undertaken  to 
'explore  the  Coast,  and  visit  the  Esquimaux  in  that  unknown  Re* 
gion.  By  Benjamin  Kohlnicister  and  George  Kmoch,  Miasionarict 
of  the  Church  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  United  Brethren.  Le 
Fevre,  2,  Chapel  place.     Seeley.     18 14-. 

(  Concluded  from  our  last.  J 

TN  reading  their  own  account  of  these  and  similar  enterprises, 
we  cannot  avoid  being  struck  ^vith  the  activity  and  pene- 
verance  of  the  missionaries  ;  and  the  mere  philosopher  of  second 
causes,  would  look  ui)on  these,  aided  as  they  frequently  arebf 
the  most  fortunate  and  uulooked  for  coiyuucture.  of  ciitun* 
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stances,  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  secret  of  thehr.  unex* 
ampled  success.  But  the  IVIoraviana  are  raen  of  prayer.  -  They 
wrestle  with  God,  and  never  let  go  the  engine,  of  which  it  has 
been  said,  that  it  moves  Him  who  moves  the  universe.  Were 
we  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  more  record  of  tlie  visible  events, 
we  doubt  not  that  many  would  receive  it  as  a  complete  history 
of  their  missionary  undertakings.  But  let  us  do  no  such  injus- 
tice to  their  own  narrative,  and  to  the  uniform  spirit  of  piety 
and  dependence  which  pervaJeti  it.  Previously  to  the  grant  by 
the  Privy  Council,  Jens  Haven  tells  us,  that  tlie  mission  in  La- 
brador was  the  constant  subject  of  his  prayers  and  meditations, 
and  that  with  prayerand  supplication  he  committed  himself,  and 
the  cause  he  was  to  serve,  unto  the  Lord.  In  the  progress  of 
the  business  we  read  much  of  his  self-examinations  and  confes- 
sions, and  of  his  crying  out  unto  the  Lord  for  help,  and  for  faith 
to-commit  himself  and  his  cause  to  Divine  protection.  This  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  a  Moravian  missionary ;'  and  these  are  the  deep 
and  holy  exercises  with  which  the  world  cannot  sympathize,  and 
wfaicli  tlie  men  of  the  world  banish  altogether  from  the  history 
of  human  affairs.  They  form  the  turning  point  of  the  machinery, 
without  which  nothing  would  be  accomplished ;  and  they  who 
smile  at  the  occult  influence  which  lies  in  a  believer's  prayer, 
should  be  informed,  that  to  this  principle  alone  do  the  Moravian 

{preachers  attribute  the  wliole  of  that  sensible  effect  on  which  they 
avish  all  their  admiration. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  Moravians  in  these  three  set- 
tlements, that,  in  1788,  the  whole  number  of  the  baptized,  from 
the  commencement,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  four,  of  which 
sixty* three  were  then  alive ;  and  the  actual  number  of  baptized, 
and  of  candidates  for  baptism,  in  1812,  was  two  hundred  and 
ninety-two.  They  have  translated  the  Gospels  into  tlie  Esqui- 
maux language,  and  are  proceeding  with  the  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  They  have  taught  many  of  the  natives  to  read 
and  to  write.  These  ])oor  barbarians  can  now  carry  on  an  epis- 
tolary correspondence  wiUi  the  Moravians  in  this  country,  and 
in  point  of  scholarship,  and  of  civil  accompUshment,  are  farther 
advanced  than  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  in^England. 

The  following  extracts  from  some  of  their  latest  periodical  ac- 
counts, will  give  a  more  correct  exhibition  of  the  spirit  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  missionaries,  than  can  be  done  by  any  descrip- 
tion. 

^  Your  kind  letter  conveys  strong  proof  of  your  participation 
'  in  the  work  of  Grod  among  the  Esquunaux  here,  and  of  your 
^  joy  at  all  the  good  which  the  Lord  has  done  for  us.  You  ako 
^  mention  that  you  join  in  oar  prayers  that  new  life  from  God 
f  would  Tisit  our  young  people.    We  hope  and  trust  with'  you 
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that  the  Lord  will,  in  his  oivti  time,  so  powerfully  awaken 
them  by  his  grace  that  they  can  no.  longer  resist  With  re- 
spect to  the  adults,  we  have  again  abundant  cause  for  thank- 
fulness in  reporting  what  tlie  Lord  has  done  for  them  in  the 
year  past.  The  greater  part  are  advancing  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  power  of  his  grace,  and  afford 
thereby  a  proof  to  others  of  the  necessity  of  conversion.  The 
schools  have  been  attended,  during  the  past  winter,  not  without 
blessing,  to  which  the  books  printed  in  the  Esquimaux  lan- 
guage, and  sent  to  us  by  you,  have  contributed  much.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  ship  last  year,  three  persons  have' been  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  Holy  Communion,  one  adult  and  three  childrai 
baptized,  and  six  admitted  as  candidates  for  baptism.  Of  the 
Esquimaux  belonging  to  our  congregation  here,  twenty-five 
are  communicants,  one  of  whom  is  excluded ;  fourteen  bap** 
tized  adults,  of  whom  two  are  excluded  ;  twenty-nine  baptised 
children,  and  twenty  candidates  for  baptism,  in  all  eighty- 
eight  persons.  We  cannot  precisely  state  the  number  of 
Esquimaux  who  dwell  on  our  land,  as  some  of  them  pnrpoee 
i*emoving  to  Okkak,  and  one  family  from  the  heathen  baa  oome 
to  us.  The  whole  number  may  be  about  one  hundred  and  fiilj. 
As  the  higldy  respected  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  hw 
again  intimated  tlieir  willingness  to  print  part  of  the  holy  8crip<* 
tures  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  we  accept  their  oror  with 
much  ecratitude,  and  shall  send,  by  the  return  of  the  ship,  the 
Gospels  according  to  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  Loke^ 
which  our  late  brother  Burghardt  was  still  able  to  revise,  re-^ 

3 nesting  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  salute  the  society  most  cor« 
ially  on  our  bel^alf,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  great  esteca 
and  veneration.  They  have  our  best  wishes  and  prayers,  thsl 
their  exertions  may  be  crowned  by  the  Lord  with  abundant  aao« 
cess,  in  the  salvation  of  many  thousand  human  creatures  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe. 

^  The  outward  wants  of  our  Esquimaux  have  been  but  scantily 
supplied  during  the  last  winter,  as  the  seal  fishing  iu  nets  ifid 
not  succeed,  only  sixty-six  being  taken  and  they  were  able  to 
ffet  but  little  when  they  went  out  on  kajaks,  or  on  the  tlmi  ice. 
It  was  very  providential  that  the  supply  of  provisions  seat  for 
the  Esquimaux  by  the  ship  last  year,  enabled  us  to  reKeve 
tlieir  most  pressing  necessities.  The  want  was  severely  Cdt  m 
spring,  owing  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  eold,  with  mock 
snow,  which  prevented  the  seals  from  coming  hither  till  late  la 
the  season.  The  Esquimaux  had,  consequently,  to  be  aqi- 
ported  for  a  considerable  time  out  of  the  store,  whkdi  occa-< 
sioned  us  no  small  uneasiness,  on  account  of  tlie  debts  wUdl 
they  unavoidably  contracted.    Nor  were  tb^se  circumstanosii 
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*  as  may  be  supposed,  mthout  a  degree  of  influence  upon  the 
^  state  of  their  minds,  though  we  cannot  say  that  they  were 

*  woduotive    of   abiding  detriment.     They  felt  grateful,  that 

*  by  the  Lord's  mercy  they  were  pireserved  from  perishing 

*  through  famine.'  Per.  Ace.  United  Brethren,  No.  Ixiv.  P.  254. 

The  above  is  from  Nair  ;  the  following  is  from  Hopedale. 

^  Your  kind  expressions  concerning  us  and  our  labours  filled 
our  hearts  with  gratitude.  We  can  assure  you,  dear  Brethren, 
that  the  daily  mercies  of  our  Saviour  still  attend  us  both  in  our 
external  and  internal  concerns.  Poor  and  dbfective  as  we  feel 
ourselves  to  be,  he  has  not  taken  his  grace  and  spirit  from  us, 
but  forgiven  us  all  sin,  daily  and  richly  supported  and  helped 
us  in  our  labours,  comforted  us  in  all  distress,  preserved  us  in 
peace  and  brotherly  love,  and  excited  in  us  all  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  live  unto  and  serve  Him  with  all  our  hearts. 

*  Several  of  us  have  been  ailing,  but  he  approved  himself  our 
kind  physician,  and  nothing  essential  has  been  neglected  in  the 
performance  of  our  daily  duties  through  illness.  Constant  com* 
nunion  with  him  is  the  source  of  all  spiritual  life  and  strength^ 
and  we  pray  him  to  lead  us  more  and  more  into  that  blessed 
track. 

*  With  thanks  to  Him  we  are  able  to  say,  thai  the  walk  of  most 
of  our  Esquimaux  has  been  such  as  to  give  us  heartfelt  Joy« 
-Our  Saviour  has  led  them  as  the  good  shepherd  in  the  way  of 
life  everlasting,  and  by  his  Spirit  taught  them  to  know  that 
without  him  they  can  do  nothing  good.  They  set  a  value  upoa 
the  word  of  God,  aud  desire  in  all  respects  to  live  more  in  con- 
formity to  it.  The  love  of  our  Saviour  towards  them  excites 
their  wonder,  and  they  sometimes  complain  with  tears,  that 
they  do  not  love  him,  and  give  joy  unto  him  as  they  ought  for 
bis  great  mercy  vouchsafed  unto  them.  The  word  of  his  cross, 
soflferings  and  death  melts  their  hearts,  and  causes  them  truly 
to  repent  of,  and  abhor  sin,  which  nailed  him  to  the  cross,  and 
to  mourn  and  cry  for  pardon.  Instances  of  this  blessed  effect  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour  we  have  seen  in  our  public 
meetings,  in  our  private  converse  with  them,  and  in  the  schools. 
The  lattei'  have  been  kept  up  with  all  possible  punctuality  and 
diligence. 

^  We  can  declare,  with  truth,  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Saviour, 
has  been  the  heart's  desire  of  us  all,  towards  whom  we  wish  to 
press  forward,  that  we  may  live  to  him  and  enjoy  more  of  his 
sweet  communion.  Notwithstanding  all  weakness  and  defi* 
cisficy  still  observable  in  our  small  congregation,  we  have  great 
reason  to  rejoice  over  most  of  them,  espedally  over  the  com-* 
^  municants.    The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  them 
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*  a  most  im|)oi1;ant  and  blessed  transaction.  We  have  re-ad^ 
'  mitU^d  to  it  those,  whom  you  .may  remember  last  jear  to  have 
'  fallen  into  foolish  and  sii|>erstitious  practices  during  a  time  of 
'  sickness  and  frac^neut  dcciths,  but  who  truly  repented  of  thor 

*  error. 

*  We  pray  for  more  spiiituul  lifti  among  our  youth,  id  whom 

*  we  havi*.  discovered  too  miuiy  traces  of  levity. 

*  Two  adults  and  two  children  have  been  ba]itizedy  two  girk, 
'  baptized  as  children,  \^vc  rcneived  into  the  coni^ntioD,  tkttt 

*  were  made  partakers  of  the  liord's  Supper,  three  oecame  cio- 
'  didates  for  it,  and  one  a  candidate  for  baptism.     One  child  <Bed 

*  during  the  year  past.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  our  cos- 

*  i^re^tion  consists  of  eighty-eiji^ht  Ksquimaux  brethren  asi! 
^  sisters,  of  whom  thirty-one  are  c^ommunicants.  One  hundml 
^  and  twenty-two  persons  lived  on  our  land.  We  have  had  iit> 
^  addition  from  among  the  heathen,  none  having  resided  in  ov 

*  neighbourhood. 

^  To  the  worthy  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  we  beeyOH 

*  to  ])resent  our  most  cordial  thanks,  for  the  Gh>spel  of  St.  Johi 

*  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  printed  and  bound  up  in  the  bcsl 
^  manner.  Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  towards  then 
'for  this  most  valuable  donation,  and  we  pray  the  I^ord  richly 
Mo  leward  them  for  it,  and  to  cause  all  their  labours  ofloTeti 
'  succeed,  for  His  glory  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Our  ))«- 
'  pie  take  this  little  book  with  them  to  the  islands  when  they  go 
^  out  to  seek  ])rovisions,  and  in  tiieir  tents,  or  snow-hoases,  s|MIM 

*  their  evenings  in  reading  it  with  great  e<lification  and  blesof- 

*  They  often  beg  us  to  thank  the  Society  in  their  name  wbea  «€ 

*  write  to  England. 

'  We  feel  very  sensibly  the  loss  of  private  letters,  and  of  Ae 
'  diaries  and  accounts  of  our  congregations  and  missions,  bytk 
^  thestop])age  of  communication  between  England  and  theCfli- 
'  tinent.  (>  that  the  Lord  would  hold  his  hand  over  our  sctlk- 
'  ments  in  (rcrmany,  since  it  appears  as  if  they  were  threalOMd 

*  by  a  new  war. 

*'  As  you  approve  of  the  building  of  a  store^house  for  ov 
*•  Esquimaux,  we  shall  now  take  steps  to  complete  that  wodL*— 
Per.  Ac.  Ixiv.  p.  260. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  Okkak,  the  most  northerly  of  thetbee 
settlements,  lies  in  a  latitude  little  short  of  58^  NJ  and  S^'H 
the  south  of  Cape  Chudleigh  ;  that  on  doubling  this  cape,  At 
coast  trends  S.S.W.  as  far  as  to  58^"  of  N.  lat.  ;  that  kl 
takes  a  sweep  to  the  northward,  and  thus  forms  a  bay 
in  the  accounts  of  thc^M^  missionaries,  Ungava  Bay.  The  liasd 
the  voyage  extends  then  from  Okkak,  along  the  coast 
dor^  to  the  Cape  Chudleigh  Iblauds,  from  whence  it 
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mncl  Tresterly  direction  to  the  bottom  of  Ungaya  Bay.    They 
were  induced  to  undertake  it  by  a  statement  of  the  £s4uimaux 
yiaiters,  >rho  occasionally  repaired  to  the  establishments  already 
formed,  and  reported  that  the  main  body  of  this  nation  lived 
near  and  beyond  Cape  Chudleigh.    In  addition  to  these  accounts 
they  receiyed  the  most  earnest  applications  to  form  a  new  settle- 
ment to  the  northward,  applications  to  which  they  felt  them-* 
selves  the  more  inclined  to  listen,  as  the  country  around  their 
present  establishments  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  it  appeared 
that  the  aim  of  the  mission,  to  convert  the  Esquimaux  to  Chris- 
tianity,  would  be  much  better  obtained,  if  access  could  be- had 
to  the  n)ain  body  of  the  Indians,  from  which  the  roving  inhabi* 
tants  appeared  to  be  mere  stragglers 

Having  obtained  the  consent  of  their  superiors  in  Europe,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  voyage  under  the  superintendence 
of  Brother  Kohlmeister,  wlio  was  e^uineutly  qualified  for  the 
charge,  by  a  residence  of  seventeen  years  in  Labrador,  during 
which  time  he  had  acquired  an  accurate  knowleilge  of  the  Esqui- 
maux language,  and  was  deservedly  respected  and  beloved  both 
by  Christians  and  Heathens.  Brother  Ivmock  accompanied  him 
in  the  voyage,  and  their  crew  consisted  of  four  Esquimaux  fami- 
lies belonging  to  Hopedale.  Having  con*:!! ended  themselves  in* 
prayer  to  the  grace  and  protecting  care  of  God,  theif  Saviour, 
anci  to  the  kind  remembrance  of  their  dear  fellow- missionaries, 
they  set  sail  from  Okkak,  in  a  large  decked  boat,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1811. 

Id  their  progress  they  met  with  many  interruptions  from  large 
fields  of  ice,  which  often  presented  a  threatening  appearance. 
They  kept  in  general  close  to  the  shore,  and  had  to  work  their  way 
through  nuiperous  straits,  formed  by  thesmall  islands  which  lie 
scattered  along  the  coast  in  great  numbers,  sometimes  sleeping  on 
board,  and  at  others,  ]>itching  their  tent  on  shore.  They  often 
met  with  very  \«ild  and  singular  exhibitions  of  scenery  ;  and  the 
Mcfravians,  ever  observant  of  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  do  not  fail  to  gratify  the  reader  by  their 
description  of  them.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  notice 
they  take  of  these  things,  and  the  way  in  which  they  record 
them. 

^  June  25th.— -We  rose  soon  after  two  o'clock,  and  rowed  out  of  the 
Ikkerasak  with  a  fair  wind.  The  sea  was  perfectly  calm  and  smooth. 
Brother  Kmock  rowed  in  the  small  boat  along  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kanmayok,  sometimes  going  on  shore  while  the  large  boat 
waa  making  but  little  way,  keeping  out  at  some  distance  to  avoid  the 
rocks.  The  outline  of  this  chain  of  mountains  exhibits  the  most  fan- 
dful  figures.  At  various  points  the  rocks  descend  abrupdy  into  the 
ML  presenting  horrid  precipices.  The  strand  is  covered  with  a  black 
^Vox.  III.  N.  S.  M 
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sand.  At  the  height  of  about  fifty  feet  from  the  sea  the  rocks  hate 
veins  of  red,  ye'low,  and  green  stone*  running  horizontally  and  pt^ 
rallel,  and  Kometimes  in  an  undulated  form.  Above  these  theypre^ 
sent  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  colonnade,  or  rather  of  buttreuo, 
supporting  a  gothic  building  var^'ing  in  height  and  thicluiess,  sad 
here  and  there  intersected  by  wide  and  deep  chasms  and  glens  nm« 
ning  far  inland  between  the  mountains.  Loose  stones  above  htfeii 
some  places  the  appearance  of  statues,  and  the  superior  region  exhn 
bits  various  kinds  of  grotesque  shapes.  It  is  by  far  the  most  singulff 
and  picturesque  chain  of  mountains  on  this  coast.  1*0  the  highest  put 
of  it  we  gave  the  nau:e  of  St.  Paul's,  as  it  is  not  unlike  that  cttlw- 
dral,  when  viewed  at  a  distance/with  its  dome  and  two  towers.*  p.  l^ 

On  the  day  following  they  met  with  some  of  the  beliefis; 
Esquimaux,  who  were  on  their  summer  excursion,  at  whirii 
time  they  have  many  opportunities  of  mingling  with  the  as- 
converted  of  their  own  nation.  It  refreshes  our  hearts  to  hesr, 
that  the  wilds  of  a  savage  country  exhibit  a  scene  so  soothing  tf 
that  which  these  worthy  men  realized  upon  this  occasion. 

*  The  number  of  the  congregation,  including  our  boat's  oompsaj* 
amounted  to  about  fif^v*  Brother  Kohlmeister  first  addressed  tfaea 
by  greeting  them  from  their  Brethren  at  Okkak,  and  cxpressiagov 
joy  at  findmg  them  well  in  healtli,  and  our  hopes  that  tney  wereal 
walking  worthy  of  their  christian  profession,  as  a  good  exafDj^ti 
their  heathen  neighbours  Then  t!ie  litany  was  read,  and  a  sfHrit  d 
true  devotion  pervaded  the  whole  a^sembly. 

*  Our  very  hearts  rejoiced  in  this  place,  which  had  but  latdy  two 
a  den  of  murderers,  dedicated,  as  it  were,  by  the  angekokiy  9 
sorcerers,  to  the  service  of  the  devil,  to  hear  the  cheerful  voices  d 
converted  heathen  most  melodiously  sounding  forth  the  praises  if 
God,  and  giving  glory  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  their  Redeemer.  Peioe 
and  cheerful  countenances  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  the  believing  £ii|ii- 
maux.'    p.  16. 

What  else  is  it  than  the  spreading  of  this  moral  cuItirtlMt 
over  the  vast  and  dreary  extent  of  that  Pai^^an  wilclerne^s,  whkk 
is  every  where  around  us,  that  can  lead  to  th^  accomplttfhroeni  rf 
tlic  following  prophecies  ?  *^  Israel  shall  blossom  and  bud  and  fillttt 
"  face  of  the  world  with  fruit."  "The  wilderness  and  soli  tarrphei 
"  shall  be  i^lad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  aud  hlonoa 
<^  as  the  rose."  "  In  the  >\il(lcniess  sliall  waters  break  out,  all 
'^  streams  in  tht'  desert,  and  the  parched  ground  !ihall  becoaes 
''  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs  of  water.  In  the  habitatiii 
'*  of  dragons  where  each  lay,  shall  be  grass  with  reeds  all 
"  rushes." 

Thev  were  detained  from  the  3d  to  the  I5th  of  July^iaNil- 
latartok  hay,  by  the  (|uantity  of  drift  ice  which  set  in  iqpoB  Ai 
coast.  This  gave  them  time  for  ex|)loring  the  nei^iboughooj; 
aod  these  observant  men  neglect  nothing  in  their      orar  thit  W 
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be  turned  to  useful  information  for  future  travellers.  They  make 
minutes  of  the  bays,  pmnts,  and  islands,  with  which  they  are 
made  acquainted  by  the  natives.  They  record  the  face  of  the 
couDtr}%  and  the  appearance  of  its  mineralogical  productions. 
They  take  sfreat  interest  in  relating  the  manners  and  peculiar 
practices  of  the  people.  They  make  collections  of  plants,  and* 
are  amused  with  the  examination  of  tiiem.  In  a  word,  they  no* 
tice  all  and  record  all,  which  can  give  interest  to  the  narrative  of 
an  accomplished  traveller ;  and  the  only  additions  which  they 
graft  u|K)n  all  this,  are  a  constant  recognition  of  God,  and  an 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  his  glory.  Can  it  be  this  which  has  so  long 
repelled  the  attention  of  worldly  men  from  their  labours  Imd  en- 
terprises ?  which  made  their  good  be  evil  spoken  of?  and  which, 
till  within  these  few  years,  restrained  them  from  offering  to  the 
public  a  mass  of  solid  information  that  has  now  perished  from 
the  memory,    and  cannot  be  recalled  ? 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
mingle  the  business  of  piety,  with  the  business  of  ordinary  tra- 
vellers. 

'  Perceiving  that  our  abode  in  this  place  might  be  of  some  dura* 
tion,  we  for  the  iirst  time  pitched  our  tents  on  shore.  Our  morniog 
and  evening  devotion  was  attended  by  the  whole  party,  and  on  Sun- 
days we  read  the  Litany  and  conducted  the  service  in  the  usual  way, 
which  proved  to  us  and  our  Esquimaux,  of  great  comfort  and  encou* 
rageraent  in  all  diiHculties.  ^^e  were  detained  hereby  the  ice  from 
the  Sd  to  the  15th,  and  our  faith  and  patience  were  frequently  put  to 
the  trial.  Meanwhile  we  found  much  pleasure  in  walking  up  the  ac- 
clivities  of  the  hills  and  into  the  fme  green  and  flowery  vallies  around 
us.'  p.  29. 

•  6th.  In  the  evening  we  met  in  Jonathan's  tent.    Brother  Kohl" 
.   meister  addressed  tlie  company,  and  reminded  them  that  to  day  the 

iioly  communion  would  be  celebrated  in  our  congregations,  which  we 
(potdd  not  d«  is  this  place  under  present  circumstances.  Then,  kneel^ 
iog  down,  he  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer,  entreating  the  Lord  not  to 
forget  us  in  this  wilderness,  but  tu  give  us  to  feel  his  all  reviving  pre- 
sence, and  to  feed  our  hungry  and  thirstv  souls  out  of  th6  fulness  of 
his.  grace.  A  comfortable  sense  of  his  love  and  peace,  fillec^all  our 
bearts  on  this  occasion.' 

On  the  16th,  they  advanced  to^Nachvak,  and  the  scene  of 
magnificence  which  opened  upon  them  here,  is  well  described  by 
our  travellers. 

*  16th,  The  view  we  had  of  the  magnificent  mountains  of  Nach-^ 
Xnk.  especially  about  sun  rise,  afforded  us  and  our  Esquimaux  great 
ratification.  Their  south  east  extremity  much  reserabiea  Saddle 
idand,  near  Okkak,  being  high,  steep,  and  of  singular  shape. 
These  mountains  in  general  are  not  unlike  those  of  Kanmayok  for 
picturesque  outline.    In  one  place  tremendous  precipices  form  a  vast 

M  2      ^ 
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amphitheatre  sarmounted  by  a  ledf  e  of  ffreen  sod  which  aeenifd  ta 
be  the  resort  of  aD  immense  number  of  sea-guUs  and  other  foirft 
never  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  man.  They  flew  with  hwd 
screams  backwards  and  forwards  over  our  heads,  as  if  to  warn  off  sock 
unwelcome  visitoss.  In  another  place  a  narrow  chasm  opens  into  the 
mountain  widening  into  a  lagoon,  the  surrounding  rocks  reienUiiig 
the  ruins  of  a  lar^  Gothic  buildings  with  the  green  ocean  for  ill 
pavement  and  the  sky  for  its  dome.  The  weather  being  fine,  and  the 
sun  cheering  us  with  his  bright  rays,  afler  a  cold  and  sleeplew  vi^Bk^ 
we  seemed  to  acquire  new  vigour  by  the  contemplation  of  the  gnnd 
features  of  nature  around  us.  We  now  perceived  some  Eaquimns 
with  a  woman's  boat  in  a  small  bay,  prepeu'ing  to  steer  for  hfackvaL 
They  fired  their  pieces^  and  called  to  us  to  join  then  as  they  Ittd 
discovered  a  stranded  whale.  Going  on  shore  to  survey  the  remaioi 
of  this  huge  animal,  we  found  it  by  no  means  a  pleasant  sight.  It  laj 
upon  the  rocks,  occupying  a  space  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  but  wn 
much  shattered,  and  m  a  de«aying  state.  Our  people  however  cot 
off  a  quantity  of  blubber  from  .its  lips.  The  greater  part  of  tbe 
blubber  of  this  fish  was  lost,  as  the  Esquinuiux  hSA  no  means  of  cos- 
veying  it  to  Okkak.'  p.  26. 

The  following  descriptioti  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Bsq«* 
mau^  catch  sahnon-trout,  is,  we  beliere,  a  novelty. 

'  The  Esquimaux  about  Okkak  and  Saeglek,  catch  them  m  wimcr 
ander  the  ice  by  spearing.  For  this  purpose  they  make  two  hohs  m 
the  ice  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  six  feet  asunder  in  a  dins- 
tion  from  north  to  south.  The  northern  hole  they  screen  fton  da 
stai  by  a  bank  of  snow  about  four  feet  in  hei^t,  raised  in  a  seoi-cirdi 
round  its  southern  edge,  and  fc  m  another  similar  bank  on  the  nsrtb- 
side  of  the  southern  hole,  sloped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  tks 
rays  of  die  sun  into  it.  The  Esouimaux  then  lies  down  with  hiifiMt 
dose  to  the  northern  aperture,  beneath  which  the  water  is  siraack 
illuminated  by  the  sun  oeams  entering  at  the  southern.  In hisfet 
hand  he  holds  a  red  string  with  which  he  plsjTS  in  the  imtmr  to 
the  fish,  and  in  his  right  a  spear  ready  to  strike  them  as  they  i 
In  this  manner  they  soon  take  as  many  as  they  want.*  p.  88. 


At  Nachvak  they  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
the  natives,  and  we  know  of  no  question  more  iDterestiii^ 
that  which  proposes  the  consideration  of  the  best  method  c 
dressing  Christianity  to  the  minds  of  men  totally  unfnniiiM 
with  any  preparatory  conceptions  upon  the  subject.  On  otter 
subjects  of  inquiry,  the  rashness  of  tlie  theorizinf^  spitil-iB 
ploded,  and  all  speculation  is  made  to  vanish  before  the 
of  experiment.  To  the  evidence  on  this  questiott^Jka 
▼ians  are  making  daily  additions  ;  and  the  whole  hiaCorY  of 
proceedings,  bears  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  Gospel 
preached  in  power  but  when  it  is  preiiclied  in  simplicity  ;  Ihalttl 
irefinements  of  men  do  but  enfeeble  the  impression  of  it ;  and  ttit 
the  If ord  of  truth,  as  it  came  |)ure  from  the  mouth  of  Chskly  Ml 
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of  his  Apostles,  m^y  be  addressed  to  Savfiges  at  the  very  lonvest 
degree  in  the  scale  of  dyilization.  When  taken  in  couDexiQ;i 
with  this  principle,  we  look  upon  the  first  meeting  of  a  OhristiaiL 
missionary  with  Savages,  as  a  circmnstanoe  possessing  a  higher 
interest  than  any  other  thing  that  can  be  recorded  of  the  inter^- 
coHrse  of  man  with  man  ;  and  the  interest  is  considerably  height- 
ened, when,  instead  of  the  accompl^hed  missionary,  it  is  the 
Christianized  Heathen^  who  has  himself  lately  experienced  tbf^ 
love  of  the  truth,  and  is  become  subject  to  its  power,  that  ad- 
4resses  the  words  of  salvation  to  the  unawakened  among  his  own 
countrymen.    Xhe  following  is  a  specimen. 

• 

'  They  (the  natives)  received  the  discourses  and  exhortations  of 
the  missionary  with  reverential  attention^  but  those  of  their  own 
countrymen  with  still  ^eater  eagerness,  and^  we  hope,  not  without  be* 
nefit.  Jonas  once  addressed  them  thus.  ^'  We  were  but  lately  aft 
'^  ignorant  as  you  are  now  :  we  were  long  unable  Xo  understand  the 
**  comfortable  words  of  the  Gospel :  we  had  neither  ears  to  hear,  nor 
hearts  to  receive  them,  till  Jesus  by  his  power  opened  our  hearts  and 
ears.  Now  we  know  what  Jesus  has  done  for  us,  and  how  great 
the  happiness  of  those  souls  is,  who  come  unto  Him,  who  love  him 
*<  as  their  Saviour,  and  know  that  they  shidl  not  be  lost  when  this  life 
is  past.  Without  this  we  live  in  constant  fear  of  death.  You  will 
enjoy  the  same  happiness  if  you  turn  to  and  believe  in  Jesus.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  you  do  not  yet  understand  us.  We  were  once 
**  like  ydu,  but  now  thank  Jesus^  our  Redeemer,  with  tears  of  joy^ 
^  that  He  has  revealed  Himself  unto  us."  Thus,  with  cheerful  coun- 
tenances and  great  energy,  did  these  Christian  Esquimaux  praise  and 
glorify  the  name  of  Christ  our  Saviour,  and  declare  what  he  had  done 
for  their  souls  exhorting  the  Heathen  likewise  to  believe. 

'  The  above  address  seettied  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  al^ present.  One-  of  their  leaders  or  captains  exclaimed  with  great 
eagerness  in  presence  of  them  all, — '*  I  am  determined  to  be  convertSed 
<*  to  Jesus  "  His  name  is  Onalik.  He  aflerwards  called  upon  Brother 
Kohlmeister,  and  inquired  whether  it  was  the  same  to  which  of  th0 
three  settlements  he  removed,  as  it  was  his  firm  determination  to  be- 
come a  true  believer.  Brother  Kohlmeister  answered,  That  it  was 
indiferent  where  he  lived,  if  he  were  only  converted  and  became  a 
•  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  life  eternal.  Another  named  Fullugak- 
soak  made  the  same  declaration,  and  added  that  he  would  no  longer 
fire  among  the  Heathen. 

*  Though  the  very  fickle  disposition  of  the  heathen  Esquimaux 
might  cause  some  doubts  to  arise  in  our  minds  as  to  their  putting  these 
good  resolutions  into  practice,  yet  we  hope  that  the  seed  of  the  word 
9f  God  sown  in  this  place,  may  not  have  altogether  fallen  upon  barrei| 
iroupd.'  p.  30.        . 

In  their  progress  northward  to  Cape  Chudleigb,  they  &U  in 
^  llMi  other  parties  of  the  natives ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July  w^ 
l^ipve  the  following  description  of  an  Esquimaux  feast,  at  whiipii 
r  ttie  miaeiona]  y  iiimself  addressed  the  Heathen. 
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*  22d.  The  contrary  wind  forbidding  our  departurr,  Brother  Kohl- 
meister,  accompanied  by  Jonathan  Jonas,  and  Kukekina,  walked 
across  the  country  to  the  N.  W.  bay  to  return  their  visit.  When  they 
saw  them  coming  at  a  distance,  they  fired  their  pieces  to  direct  them  to 
the  tenls,  and  came  joyfully  to  meet  the  missionary  and  his  party. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  cordiality 'with  which  they  received  tbem. 
A  kettle  was  immediately  put  on  the  fire  to  cook  salg;ion  trout,  and  all 
were  invited  to  partake,  which  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  as  the 
length  of  the  walk  had  created  an  appetite,  the  keenness  of  which 
overcame  all  squeamishness.  To  do  these  good  people  justice,  their 
kettle  was  rather  cleaner  than  usual,  the  dogs  having  licked  it  v  ell, 
and  the  fish  was  fresh  and  well  dressed.  To  honour  the  missionary,  a 
box  was  placed  for  him  to  sit  upon,  and  the  fish  were  served  up  to  each 
upon  a  fat  stone  instead  of  a  plate.  After  dinner  Brother  Kohlnieister 
ID  Acknowledgement  for  their  civility,  gave  to  each  of  the  women  two 
seedles,  and  a  small  portion  of  tobacco  to  each  man,  with  which  they 
were  highly  delighted. 

^  All  of  them  being  seated,  a  very  lively  and  unreserved  conversa- 
tion took  place  concerning  the  only  way  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
Christ,  ana  the  necessity  of  conversion.  With  John  and  his  mother 
Mary,  Brother  Kohlmeister  spoke  very  seriously,  and  represented  to 
them  the  danger  of  their  state  as  apostates  from  the  faith,  but  they 
seem  blinded  by  Satan,  and  determined  to  persist  in  their  heathenish 
life.  The  Eiiquim'aux  now  offered  to  convey  the  party  across  the  bay 
in  their  skin-boat,  which  was  accepted.  Almost  all  of  them  accom« 
panied  the  boat,  and  met  with  a  very  friendly  reception  .from  our 
Doat^s  company.  In  the  evening,  after  some  hymns  had  been  sung  by 
our  people,  Jonas  addressed  chem  and  the  heathen  Esquimaux,  m  a 
short  nervous  discourse  on  the  blessedness  of  being  reconciled  unto 
God. 

*  Kummaktorvik  bay  runs  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  and  is  defended  by 
some  islands  from  the  sea.  It  Is  about  four  or  five  miles  long,  ana 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  with  some'  pleasant  plains  at  their 
foot  covered  with  verdure,  it's  distance  from  Nachvak  is  about  twelve 
miles  This  chain  of  mountains,  as  will  be  hereafter  mentioned,  msgr 
be  seen  from  KangertJualuksoak,  in  Ungava  Bay,  which  is  a  coUttersI 
proof  that  the  neck  of  land  terminated  to  the  N  by  Cape  Chudleigh, 
IS  of  no  great  width.  Both  the  Nain  and  Okkak  Esquimaux  frequently 
penetrate  far  enough  inland  to  find  the  rivers  taking  a  westerly  dirse- 
tion,  consequently  towards  the  Ungava  country.  They  even  now  sad 
then  have  reached  the  woods  skirting  the  estuaries  of  George  and 
South  rivers.*  p  35. 

dn  the  2d  of  Auf^ust,  they  passed  a  strait  amon^  the  ishnds 
off  Cape  Chudleigh,  ^vhen  the  coast  takes  a  S.  S.  W.  directioB. 
At  this  place  the  tides  rise*  to  an  unooininon  height.  The  coast 
is  low,  with  gently  sloping  hills,  and  the  country  looks  pleiutBt, 
vith  many  berry -bearin<^  plants  and  bushes.  It  is  from  this  poiiit 
of  the  voyage,  that  they  seem  to  cuter  upon  new  ground,  for  it  • 
Tery  great  distance  to  the  N.  W.  they  descried^ a  large islaid 
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named  Akpatok,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the'E»qui" 
maux,  encloses  the  whole  gulf  or  bay  towards  the  sea,  consists 
of  high  land,  and  is  connected  to  the  western  continent  at  low 
^ater  by  an  isthmus.  Now  it  is  the  north  coast  of  this  island 
irhich  a|)[)ears  to  be  the  line  laid  down  in  maps  and  chartsas  the 
coast  of  America  to  the  south  of  Hudson's  Straits.  So  that  a 
large  inland  bay,  separt^ting  the  district' of  Ungava,  from  the 
island  of  Akpatok,  and  which,  from  the  map  accompanying  this 
account,  is  made  to  extend  from  W.  longitude  65°  45'  to  70°, 
and  from  N.  latitude  60°  15'  to  about  58°,  appears  to  be  an  ex- 
panse of  water  wholly  unnoticed  by  former  navigators  At  the 
boftom  of  this  bay  lies  the  Ungata  country,  and  our  party,  in 
their  progress  towards  it,  had  intercourse  with  the  natives  on 
the  Coast.  Our  missionary  took  an  early  occasion  to  make 
known  his  object  in  visiting  them.  ^ 

\  Brother  Kohlm^ister  visited  the  people  in  their  tents.  They  were 
about  fifty  in  number,  men»  women,  an^d  children  He  informed 
them  that  nothing  could  induce  the  missionaries  to  c^me  into  this 
country  but  love  to  the  poor  Heathen,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  mnke 
them  acquainted  with  their  Creator  and  Redeemer,  that  through  him 
th%y  might  attain  to  happiness  in  time  and  eternity.  Some  seemed  to 
listen  with  attention,  but  the  greater  part  understood  nothing  of  what 
was  said.  This  of  course  did  not  surprise  us,  as  most  of  them  were 
quite  ignorant  Heathen  who  had  never  before  seen  a  European. 
The v,  however,  raised  a  shout  of  joy  when  we  informed  them  that  we 
would  come  and  visit  them  in  their  own  country.  Many  were  not  sa- 
tisfied with  viewing  us  on  every  side  with  marks  of  great  astonishment, 
but  came  close  up  to  us  and  pawed  us  all  over.  At  taking  leave  we 
presented  them  with  a  few  trifles,  which  excited  among  them  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  thankfulness.'  p.  47. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  have  the  following  specimen  of  the 
tides  in  this  bay. 

r 

^  7th.  On  rising,  to  our  great  surprise,  we  found  ourselves  lefl  by 
the  tide  in  a  sha]h>w  pool  of  water,  surrounded  by  roc  y  hills,  nor 
could  we  at  all  discover  the  situation  of  our  skin  boat,  till  after  the 
water  had  begun  to  rise,  and  raised  us  above  the  banks  of  our 
watery  dungeon,  when,  with  great  astonishment,  not  having  been 
able  to  find'  it  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  accidentally  directing 
our  eyes  upwards,  we  saw  it  perched  upon  the  top  of  a  considerable 
eminence,  and  apparently  on  shore.  We  then  landed,  and  ascending 
a  rising  grcAinu,  beheld,  with  some  terror,  the  wonderful  changes 
occasioned  by  the  tides.  Our  course  was  visible  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  English  miles,  but  the  sea  had  left  it,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  remain  in  this  dibmal  place  till  about  noon  before  the  water 
bad  ribcn  sufficiently  to  carry  us  out.  We  now  began  to  entertain 
fears  lest  we  might  not  always  be  able  to  find  proper  harbours  so  as 
to  avoid  being  lefl  high  and  dry  at  low  water,  for  having  anchored 
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in  nine  fathoms  last  niglit,  we  were  lefl  in  one  and  a  half  this  monh 
ing.  Uttakiyok  and  Kukekina  were  with  us  on  shore.  The  emi* 
nence  on  which  we  stood  was  overgrown  with  vaccinia  and  other 
plants,  and  we  saw  among  them  marks  of  its  being  visited  by  hares. 
Near  tho  suramit  was  a  spot  covered  by  red  sand  which  stained  one*l 
fingers,  and  among  it  were  fragments  of  a  substance  resembling  cast 
iron.  We  seemea  here  to  s^and  on  a  peninsula  connected  by  an 
isthmus  with  another  island,  or  with  the  continent,  but  probably  at 
high  water  it  may  be  a  separate  island.'     p.  51. 

In  a  few  days  they  reached  Kangertliialuksoak  Bay,  towhioh 
they  gave  the  name  of  Geors^e  river,  atter  bavins^  formally 
taken  possession  >f  ttie  coiui4i*y  in  the  name  of  Gi.*ore^e  III., 
whom  they  desi«^.  e  the  Gr.iat  Monarch  of  all  those  territories, 
in  their  expianati  to  the  natives  of  a  tablet  solemnly  raised  ia 
commemoration  o  is  voyage.  We  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
this  transaction,  ;  •  .contcss  that  our  fee?in<^  of  justice  some- 
what revolted  at  it.  How  George  III.  should  be  the  rightful 
monarch  of  a  territory  whose  inhabitants  never  saw  a  European 
before,  is  somctliing  more  than  we  can  understand.  We  trust 
that  the  marauding  policy  of  otlier  times,  is  now  gone  by ;  and 
tliat  the  transaction  in  question  is  nothing  more  than  an  idle 
ceremony.  At  all  evcr.ts  we  do  think  that  our  worthy  misrion- 
aries  have,  in  this  instance,  made  an  unwitting  departure 
from  the  character  which . belongs  to  them;  and  we  implore 
them,  as  they  value  the  approbation  of  all  riglit  minded 
Christians,  to  keep  by  the  simplicity  of  their  one  object,  and 
never  to  venture  one  single  footstep  on  the  dubious  ground  if 
this  world's  politics.  The  following  simple  adventure  b  infi- 
nitely more  in  accordance  with  our  minds. 

*  After  dining  on  part  of  the  venison,  we  rt*..-  -ned  to  the  great 
boat.  On  the  passage  we  thought  we  perceived,  at  a  considerahle 
distance^  a  black  bear,  and  Uttakiyok,  elated  with  his  recent  succeo^ 
hoped  to  gain  new  laurels.  He  entered  his  kayak,  and  proceeded  u 
cautiously  as  possible  along  the  shore  towards  the  snot,  landed,  climbed 
the  hill  so  as  iiot  to  be  observed,  but  when  he  had  just  got  within 
gunshot,  perceived  that  his  bear  was  a  black  stone,  'fliis  adrenture 
nimished  the  company  with  merriment  for  the  remainder  of  tbt 
Toyage  to  the  boat.'    p.  57. 

They  determined  upon  the  mouth  of  George  river  as  &  suit* 
able  place  for  a  settlement. 

*  12th.  Having  finished  reconnoitring  the  neighbourhood,  lad 
gathered  all  the  information  concerning  it  which  our  means  woaU 
admit,  and  likewise  fixed  upon  the  greoL  slope  or  terrace  aboft 
described  as  the  most  suitable  place  lor  a  settlement,  on  acoountof 
tJie  abundance  of  wood  in  its  neighbourhood|  we  made  preparation 
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to  proceed.  Uttakiyoky  who  hod  sp^nt  more  than  one  winter  in  the 
Ungava  country,  assured  us  that  there  was  here  an  ample  supply  of 
proTisions  both  in  summer  and  winter,  which  Jonathan  also  crecuted 
Brom  his  own  observation.  The  former  likewise  expressed  himself 
convinced  that  if  we  would  form  a  settlennent  here,  many  Esouimaus^ 
would  come  to  us  from  all  parts.  We  ourselves  were  satisned  that 
Europeans  might  find  the  means  of  existence  in  this  place,  as  it  was 
accessible  for  ships,  and  had  wood  and  water  in  plenty.  As  for 
Esquimaux,  there  appeared  no  want  of  those  things  upon  which  they 
live,  the  sea  abounding  with  whiteHsb,  seals,  sea  fowl^  &c.  and  the 
hind  with  reindeer,  hares,  bears,  and  other  animals.  The  people 
from  Killinek  declared  their  intention  of  removing  hither,  if  we 
would- come  and  dwell  among  them,  and  are  even  now  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  this  place  every  summer.  Our  own  company  even  expressed 
a  wish  to  spend  the  winter  here.'    p.  51. 

The  season  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  danger  of  being 

OTertaken  by    wintec  before  they  completed  their  return  .  to 

Okkak,  began  to  press  upon  them.     But  they  had  not  yet  go% 

to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  which  they  had  fixed  upon  as  the  final 

object  of  their  voyage.     The  courage   of  their  party  was  be- 

^    ginning  to  fail,  and  the  missionaries  themselves  were  in  no  small 

f    degree  of  perplexity.     In  this  situation  of  difficulty,  ordinary 

1^    travellers  would  sit  down  to  the  work  of  calculation,  and  so  did 

t    they;  they  would  weigh  reasons  and  probabilities,  and   so  did 

f-    they;  they  would  gather  information  from  the    natives,   and 

exercise  their  judgement  upon  it,  and  advise  earnestly  with  one 

another;  and  so  too  did  these  humble  missionaries;  but  there 

was  still  on^  other  expedient  which  they  resorted  to,  and  in  the 

iustance  before  us,  it  helped  them  out  of  their  difficulties.     This 

expedient  west  prayer.     They  laid  the  matter  before  God,  and 

Ue  answered  them.     This,  we  imagine,  is  what  ordinary  tra- 

vellara  seldbm   tliink  of  doing ;    what  the  men  of  an  infidel 

world  would  call  fanaticism ;    but  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 

word  of  Crod,  it  is  the  likeliest  method  of  obtaining  counsel  and 

direction  under  all  our  embarrassments.     ^^  If  any  of  you  lack 

^  wisdom,   let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally^ 

^'  and  upbraidetfa  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask 

f^  in  £uth,  nothing  wavering."     Their  account  of  this  matter  is 

too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

'  19th.  In  the  morning  we  met  in  our  t^t,  where  we  were  safe 

'    firono  the  intrusion  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  confer  together  upon  this 

Soost  important  subject.    We  weighed  all   the  circumstances  con* 

Hected  vrith  it  maturely  and  impartially  as  in  the  presence  of  God^ 

and  sot  being  able  to  come  to  any  decision,  where  reasons  for  and 

^  taasnst  the  question  seemed  to  hold  such  an  even  balance^  we  de» 
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tymined  to  commit  our  case  to  him  who  hath  promised  that  ''  if  tm% 
"of  His  people  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  that  they 
<<  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them ;"  (Matth.  18  19.)  sad  1rng>»_lim 
down y  entreated  him  to  hear  our  prayers  and  supplications  in^  this  our 
distressed  and  embarrassing  situation,  and  to  make  known  to  us  Hit 
will  concerning  our  tuture  proceedings,  whether  we  should  persevere 
in  fulfilling  the  whole  aim  of  our  voyage,  or,  prevented  by  circtun- 
stances,  give  up  a  part  and  return  home  from  this  place. 

*  The  peace  of  God  which  filled  our  hearts  on  tliis  memorable 
occasion,  and  the  strong  conviction  wrought  in  us  both  that  we 
should  perbevcre  in  His  name  to  iulBl  the  whole  of  our  commissioDy 
relying  without  fear  on  his  help  and  preservation,  no  words  can  de* 
scribe ;  hue  those  who  believe  in  the  fulfilment  oi  the  gracious  pro- 
mises of  Jesus  given  to  his  poor  followers  and  disciples,  will  under- 
stand us  when  we  declare  thrift  we  were  assured  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  our  baviour  that  we  should  not  now  return  and  leave  our  work 
unfinished,  but  proceed  to  the  end  of  our  proposed  voyage.  Each 
of  us  communicated  to  his  brother  the  conviction  of  his  hearts  all 
fears  and  doubts  vanished,  and  we  were  filled  anew  with  courage  and 
willingness  to  act  in  obedience  1 1  it  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  0, 
that  all  men  knew  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  a  mind  devoted  untOi 
and  firmly  trusting  in  God  in  all  things.'     p.  6-^. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  they  reached  the  termination  of  their 
voyage,  and  sailod  u}>  tlio  river  Koksoak,  which  discharges  iti 
waters  into  the  botium  of  Une^ava  bay.  The  estuary  of  Kok- 
soak or  south  river,  lies  in  N.  latitude  58'^  30'.  It  is  as  broad 
as  the  TliHines  at  (iravcscnd,  and  bears  a  i;reat  resemblance  to 
that  river  in  its  windiiijn^s  for  twenty-four  miles  upvtards  It  is 
distant  by  sea  from  Okkak  between  600  and  700  mil  s,  and 
Cape  (^hudleigh  is  about  half  way.  They  were  soon  desicrisd 
by  the  nativis,  who  shouted  tlieni  a  rapturous  welcome.  Upon 
hoisting  their  colours,  they  were  incessantly  hailed  by  the  in- 
habitants. There  was  a  general  cry  of  Euro])eans !  Euiopeans! 
from  the  men  in  the  kayaks,  who,  by  all  manner  of  gesticula- 
tions, expressed  their  pleasure,  brandishing  their  oars,  and 
shouting  continually  as  they  rowed  alongside  tlie  boat.  The 
women  on  shore  answered  with  loud  acclamations. 

They  were  not  long  in  acquainting  the  natives  widi  the 
cause  of  their  voyage,  and  it  is  deliglitfui  to  observe  the  ad- 
vantage they  possessed  in  the  zeal  of  their  coac\jutors  amoDff 
the  converted  Esquimaux,  whom  they  brou^rht  along  iriS 
them.  Jonathan  and  Jonas  conversed  with  them  about  the 
concerns  of  their  immortal  souls,  declaring  to  them  the  love  of 
God  our  Saviour  towards  them  ;  and  Sybilla,  Jonathan's  wife^ 
was  met  with  seated  among  a  com]>any  of  women,  and  ex- 
liorting  them  with  groat  simplicity  and  fervour,  to  hear  awl 
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believe  the  Gosp  1.     On  this  subject  we  shall  present  only  one 
extract  more  from  the  work  before  us, 

'  30th.  Our  people,  and  with  them  the  strange  Esquimaux,  met 
for  public  worship.  Brother  Kohhneister  once  more  explained  to 
them  our  intention  in  coming  thus  far  to  visit  them.  He  addrested 
them  to  the  following  effect,  **  That  already,  many  years  ago,  many  ex- 
*'  cellent  people,  in  the  country  .beyond  the  great  ocean,  had  thought 
'^  of  them  with  ir.uch  love,  and  felt  desirous  thai  the  inhabitants  of 
•'  the  Ungava  country  also  might  hear  the  comfortable  word  of  God 
**  and  be  instructed  in  it,  for  they  had  heard  that  the'  Esquimaux 
''  here  were  heathen,  who  through  ignorance  served  the  •  orngak 
•*  or  evil  spirit,  and  were  led  by  him  into  the  commission  of  all  man* 
**  ner  of  sin  ;  that  they  might  hereafter  be  lost  and  go  to  the  place 
«*  of  eternal  darkness  and  misery.  Out  of  love,  therefore,"  con- 
tinued the  missionary,  **  they  hare  sent  us  to  you  and  out  of  love 
"  we  have  come  to  you  to  tell  you  how  you  may  be  saved,  and  become 
,  **  happy,  peaceful  children  of  God,  being  delivered  from  the  fear 
'*  of  de  ith  which  is  now  upon  yoM  all,  and  have  the  prospect  of 
**  everlasting  peace  and  joy  hereafter,  even  by  receiving  the  gospel, 
**  and  turning  to  Jesus  who  is  the  only  Creator  and  Saviour  of  all 
'*  men.  He  died  for  your  sins,  for  oz/r  sins,  and  for  the  sins  of  all 
''  mankind,  as  our  surety,  sufibring  the  punishment  we  deserved,  that 
'*  you^  by  receiving  him,  and  bc4ieving  on  him,  might  be  saved,  and 
*'  not  go  to  the  place  of  eternal  darkness  and  pain,  but  to  the  place 
**  of  bliss  and  eternal  rest.  You  cannot  yet  understand  these  com- 
**  fortable  words  of  the  gospel ;  but  if  it  is  your  sincere  wish  to  kn«w 
«<  the  truth  ot  them,  Jesus  will  open  your  ears  and  hearts  to  hear 
••and  understand  them.  These  my  companions  were  as  ignorant 
*'  as  you,  but  they  now  thank  God  *  that  they  *  know  Jesus  as  their 
^'  Saviour,  and  arc  assured  that  through  his  death  they  shall  inherit 
**  everlasting  life." 

*  During  this  address  all  were  silent  and  very  attentive.  Some 
exclaimed  **  O  !  we  desire  to  hear  more  about  it."  Old  Netsiak 
from  i  ivektok  sakl  **  I  am  indeed  old,  biit  if  you  come  to  live  here, 
•*  I  will  certainly  remove  hither  also,  and  live  with  you  and  be  con- 
••  verted. '  ^    ^ 

•  When  we  put  the  question  to  them  whether  they  were  willing 
that  we  should  come  and  dwell  with  them  and  instruct  them,  they  all 
answered,  with  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  ^  Kaititse  tokj  KaHitse  tok  I 
**  0\  do  come  soon  and  live  with  us,  we  will  all  gladly  be  converted 
**  and  live  with  you.'*  Jonathan  and  Jonas  also  bore  ample  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  what  we  had  ipoken,  and  their  words  seemed,  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  all  their  countrymen.  Uttakiyok  was  above 
others  eager  to  express  his  wish  th  .t  we  might  soon  make  a  set- 
tlement in  the  Ungava  country.  Five  of  the  fourteen  families  who 
mean  to  reside  here  next  winter  are  from  Clvektok.'     p.  75. 

On  the  first  of  September,  ihey  took  their  leaTo  of  South 
River,  not   \ivitbout  every  expression  of  regret  and  attachment 
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from  the  natives,  who,  iiviih  a  generous  benevolence  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  the  refined  countries  of  Europe,  called  after  them^ 
'  Come  soon  again,  we  shall  always  be  wishing  for  you.'  Their 
homeward  voyage  was  more  quick  and  prosperous  ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  October,  they  reached  Okkak,  after  having  performed  a 
distance  of  from  1200  to  1300  miles. 

The  style  throughout  the  whole  of  this  narration,  is  lucid  and 
perspicuous ;  replete  with  the  phraseology  of  Scripture.  It  haii 
a  certain  air  of  sweetness  and  gentleness  about  it,  which  har- 
monizes with  all  our  other  associations  which  regard  this  in- 
teresting people.  With  all  their  piety  they  mingle  a  very  lively 
interest  in  the  topics  of  ordinary  travellers';  and  as  the  singji 
aim  of  all  their  descriptions  is  to  be  faithful,  they  often  succeed 
in  a  clear  and  impressive  definition  of  the  object  which  they 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  imagination  of  the  reader.     This  ep> 

!)lies  in  particular  to  their  sketches  of  scenery  described  la 
anguage  unclouded  by  ostentation,  and  singularly  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  which  they  are  treating.  There  la  not  the 
most  distant  attempt  at  fine  writing.  But  if  the  public  atten- 
tion were  more  strongly  directed  to  the  ])roduction9  of  the 
United  Brethren,  and  if  the  effect  which  lies  in  the  simplicity 
of  their  faithful  and  accurate  descriptions  weire  to  become  thp 
subject  of  more  frequent  observation,  we  should  not  think  it 
strange  that  their  manner  should  become  fasliionable,  and  that 
eomething  like  a  classical  homage  should  at  length  be  rendered 
to  the  purity  of  the  Moravian  style. 

However  this  be,  it  is  high  time  that  the  curiosity  of  the 
public  were  more  powerfully  directed  to  the  solid  realities  with 
which  these  wonderful  men  have  been  so  long  conversant.  It 
is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  they  have  had  interoourte 
vrith  men  in  the  infancy  of  civilization.  During  that  time, 
they  have  been  labouring  in  all  the  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  many  a  wild  region  to 
Christianity.  One  of  their  principles  in  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  missions,  is,  not  to  interfere  with  other  men*f$  labours ; 
and  thus  it  is  tliat  one  so  often  meets  with  them  among  the  out^ 
skirts  of  the  species,  making  glad  some  solitary  place,  and 
raising  a  sweet  vineyar^l  in  some  remote  and  unfirequeoted  wil- 
dernessf .  It  may  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  their  opera- 
tions, to  state  that,  by  the  last  accounts,  there  are  97,400  human 
beings  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  under  Moravian 
discipline,  who  but  for  them  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
still  living  in  all  the  darkness  of  Paganism  !  Surely  when  the 
Christian  public  are  made  to  know  that  these  men  are  at  thb 
moment  struggling  with  embarrassments,  they  will  tuin  the 
stream  of  their  b^evolenoe  to  an  object  so  worthy  of  it,  nor 
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wffer  missionaries  of  such  tried  proficiency  and  success,  to 
abandon  n  single  establishment  for  yrai^t  of  funds  to  sup- 
port it. 

.  But  apart  from  the  missionary  cause  altogether,  is  not  the 
•cdid  information  they  are  accumulating^  every  year,  respecting 
nnkooVrn  coutitries,  and  the  people  who  live  in  them,  of  a  kind 
highly  interesting  to  the  taste  and  the  pursuits  of  merely  secular 
men  ?    N6w  much  of  this  information  has  been  kept  back  for 
vrant  of  encouragement.     The  public  did  not  take  that  in- 
terest in  their  proceedings,  which  could  warrant  the  expectation 
of  a  sale  for  a  printed  narrative  of  many  facts  and  occurrences, 
which  have  now  vanished  from  all  earthly  remembntnce.     It  is 
tme,  we  have  Crantz's  History  of  Greenland ;  and  we  appeal 
to  this  book  as  an  evidence  of  what  we  have  lost  by  so  many  of 
their  missionary  journals  being  suffered  to  lie  in  manuscript, 
limong  the  few  of  their  oWn  brotherhood  who  had  access  to 
them.     We  guess  that  much  may  yet  be  gathered  out  of  their 
ardiives^  and  mach  from  the  recollection  of  the  older  missiona^ 
ries.     Ilad  it  not  been  for  the  inquiries  of  that  respected  indi- 
tidusd,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  should  have  lost  many  of  thesa 
very  interesting  particulars,  which  are  now  preserved  in  the 
published  letters  on  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  these  written  by 
the  only  surviving  missionary,  after  an  interval  of  tweuty-fivo 
years  from  the  period  of  ihe  actual  observations.  .  Surely  it  is 
not  for  the  credit  of  public  intelligence'  among  us,  that  audi 
men  and  such  doings  should  have  been  so  long  unnoticed  ;  and 
it  must  excite  jregret  not  unmingled  with  shame,  to  think  that 
a  complete  set  of  their  periodical  accounts  is  not  to  be  found, 
because  there  was  no  demand  for  their  earlier  numbers,  ami 
they  had  no  encouragement  to  multiply  or  preserve  them. 


(     174    ) 

• 

Art.  IV.  1.  The  Elements  of  Plane  Geomdry :  containing  the  fint 
six  Books  of  Euclid,  from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Simson,  Emeritui 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow ;  witli 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  i^hich  are  added **  Book  yiL 
including  several  important  Propositions  which  are  noc  in  Elttdid; 
and  Book  viii,  consisting  of  Practical  Geometry :  also  Book  ix»  of 
Planes,  and  their  Intersections ;  and  Book  x,  of  the  Geometry  of 
Solids.  By  Thomas  Keith,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  :398.  Price  128.  Long- 
man  and  Co.  London,  18  k4. 

f .  Geometria  Legiiima,  or,  an  Elementary  System  of  Theoretictl. 
Geometiy,  adapted  for  the  i  eneral  Use  of  Beginners  in  the 'Ma-' 
thematical  Sciences ;  in  Eight  Books,  including  the  Doctrine  of 
Ratios.  To  which  are  add.  d  for  Exercise,  Qusestionea  Solvenda. 
The  whole  being  demonstrated  by  the  Direct  Method.  By  Frandi 
Reynard,  Master  of  the  Mathematical,  French  and  Commerdal 
School,  Reading,  8vo.  pp.  xvi.  bUO.  Price  10s.  6d.  Wilkie  and 
Robinson,  18L*J. 

IN  the  present  state  of  mathematical  science,  it  is  not  ret- 
sonablc  to  expect  that  any  one,  except  a  man  of  extraor-* 
dinary  genius,  should  make  any  vety  essential  improTemcit 
in  an  elementary  treatise  of  Geometry,  especially  in  a  treatife^ 
of  \vhich  Kiiclid  is  assumed  as  a  basis.  Yet  it  is  possible  fixr 
a  teacher  of  corfoct  judgenunt  and  long  experience,  and  such 
Air.  Keith  seems  to  be,  to  facilitate  in  some  measure  the  palh 
to  knowledge ;  and  we  are  not  inclined  to  deny  that,  to  i 
c(>rtain  extent,  he  has  efteetcd  this  in  the  *  Elements*  before 
us.  lie  makes,  however,  at  least  one  mistake,  and  that  of 
a  kind  which  we  always  regret  to  notice.  When  Euclid. com- 
piled his  Elements,  nearly  the  whole  of  jfoathematieal  know- 
ledge  consisted  of  geometry  ;  so  that  if  he  had  presented  tiie 
world  with  more  than  fifteen  books,  he  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, have  been  liable  to  censure.  But  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, geometry  forms  but  a  minute  portion  in  the  aggregate 
of  mathematics  ;  and  treatises  which  relate  to  it  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  ])ro])ortionally  compressed.  Arithmelic  and 
(ieometry  are,  as  Mr.  Keith  tells  us,  from  Lagrange,  Ae 
*  wings  of  mathematics.'  Let  care,  therefore,  be  taken  thatthef 
arc  not  too  heavy.  A  course  comprising  the  several  branchtt 
of  matlieniatical  science,  measuring  extent  by  importance,  aad 
assuming  Mr.  Keith's  Geometry  as  the  unit,  would  occupy  it 
least  fifty  thick  octavos :  and  who,  that  desired  to'  make  ex- 
cursions into  otlier  regions,  would  .wish  to  pursue  his  i^ght 
with  so  heavy  a  load  ? 

We  would  be  understood,  however,  as  regarding  the  above 
as  a  minor  blemish,  and  one  that  may  to  a  great  extent  be 
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removed  by  the  curtailius^  hand  of  a  skilful  tutor.    The  work. 
has    advantages    to  balance  it.      Besides   the  demonstrations 
vsually  given   by    R.  Simson,   in    the  first  six  books   of  his 
Taluable^and  hitherto   unequalled  edition,  Mr.  Keith  has  often 

{^resented  others  in  his  notes.  These  seem  to  be  frequently  col- 
ected  from  Stone  and  other  editors;  but  they  are  sometimes 
original,  and  often  neat :  though  in  one  or  two  cases  these  ad- 
dUonal  demonstrations  indicate  a  deficiency  in  Mr.  Keith^s 
judgement  or  in  his  taste.  Thus,  in  the  note  to  prop.  8.  book  I, 
Ihe  demonstration  is  bad  :  for  tlie  triangle  BGC,  though  equal 
in  area  to  ABC  and  to  DEF,  has  not  its  sides  and  angles 
equal  each  to  each,  BGC  is  ^ot  the  satne  triangle  as  EUF, 
but  that  triangle  laid  on  its  back^  a  thing  conceivable,  and  we 
believe  very  common  in  wrestling,  but  totally  inadmissible  in 
sound  geometry.     Other  similar  slips  we  forbear  to  notice. 

<  The  figures  in  the  fiflh  book  are  constructed  so  as  to  correspond 
exactly  with  the  text^  and  exhibit  the  multiples  and  equimultiples  of 
the  different  magnitudes,  by  which  the  text  will  be  more  easily  read 
and  understood;  if  this  be  not  an  improvement,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  fifUi  book  will  not  admit  of  improvement :  Euclid's  method  oi^ 
considering  the  subject  must  be  either  exactly  followed,  or  rejected 
altogether.' 

'On  this  point  our  views  entirely  coincide  with  Mr.  Keith^s^ 
and  we,  therefore,  sincerely  applaud  his  attempt  to  improve 
the  fifth  book.  We  WiTC  also  pleased  witli  two  or  three  of  his 
notes  to  theorems  in  the  sixth. 

The  doctrine  of  proportion  as  applied  to  commensurable 
quantities,  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  book,  in 
eighteen  propositions.  We  should  not  have  lameoted  their 
omission. 

*  This  seventh  book  may  be  considered  as  an  expanded  epitome  of 
the  Theorems  in  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  arranged  in  the  order 
which  the.vture  of  the  subject  appears  to  require.  Euclid's  pro- 
positions are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  several  subjects,  but 
m  such  an  order  as  his  argument  demanded :  indeed  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  argument  should  be  clearly  pursued,  and,  at  the  same  time,  th^ 
•everai  subjects  be  regularly  classed,  viz.  lines  with  lines,  angles 
with  angles,  triangles  with  triangles,  &c. :  this,  certainly,  has  been 
attempted,  but  hitherto  without  success.' 

*  The  seventh  book  contains  some  propositions  from  the  tenth, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  books  of  Euclid,  besides  a  great  number  that 
are  not  in  his  work  ;  some  of  which  are  from  Pappus  of  Alexandria, 
and  firom  other  autliors,  but  all  demonstrated  after  the  manner  of 
Euclid,  and,  it  is  hoped,  they  are  enunciated  in  terms  suffici* 
cntly  plain  and  expressive.  To  these  are  si'dded  a  few  propositions 
relative  to  the  rectification  and  quadrature  o^  tlie  circle,  which  are 
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undoubtedly  an  acquisition  to  elementary  geometiy»  and  Aereferd 
ought  not  to  be  omitted ;  for,  though  the  circumference  and  area 
of  a  circle  cannot  be  exactly  found,  yet  they  may  be  appioximaltd 
witliin  any  assigned  degree  of  exactness,' 

In  ^is  seventh  book  there  are  about  180  theorem!l|  beudet 
those  which  relate  to  proportion.     They  const itute,  togetheij  a 
well-arranged  and  very  valuable  summary.    Here,  howevefi  is 
room  for  slight  addition  and  for  some  improvement.    Proposidoa 
Ixxvii,  for  exami)le,  should  be  foHowed  by  a  general  theorem^ 
relative  to  a  right  Unc  from  the  vertex  to  any  point  in  the  ba^ 
Let  ABC  be  a  plane  triangle,  C  the  vertex  and  D  any  poiDi 
in  the  base  AB,  then  is  CD^  AB  =  CA».DB+CB*.  DA— 
CD.  DB.  CB.     This  proposition  is  demonstrated  in  Sim80B*8 
'  Select  Exercises/    and  in  Carnot's  treatise   VGeometrie  de 
Position.'     Carnot's  book  also  contains  several  curious  theorems 
respecting  quadrilaterals,  a  few  of  which  might  be  judidoiialy 
transferred  into  Mr.  Keith's  repository.     The  demoDstiratiott  ill 
the  theorems  relative  to  the  circle,  to  which  our  Author  ad- 
verts in  the  preceding  extract,  are  correct,  but  more  tedion 
than  they  need  have  been,  and  yet  have  remained  perspicuous. 
A  similar  principle  is  employed,  with  much  more  breyitji  bj 
M.  Lacroix,    in   his   Elements ;    and    we  would  reeommeiM 
Mr.  Keith,  in  the  event  df  a  new  edition,  to  adopt,  with  a  few 
modifications,  that  writer's  method  in  these  three  or  four  pro- 
positions. 

Mr.  Keith's  eighth  book  contains  65  useful  geometrical  pro- 
blems, well  arranged,  and,  in  themaiu,  clearly  demonstrated*  The 
ninth,  on  planes  and  their  intersections,  is  perspicuous  and  eb' 
gant.     The  tenth,  which  relates  to  solids,  contains  tweiity4iia 
propositions,  several  of  wliich    are  not  satisfactorily  denioB* 
strated.  The  demonstrations  rest  upon  the  method  of  Cavalaria^ 
which,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  UDgeome- 
trical,  and  may  lead  to  erroneous  results.     If  the  «ectioiii  of 
the  solids  be  contemplated  as  mere  surfaces,  an  inflilte  nimibtf 
of  them  will  not  form  a  solid  :    if  they  are  regarwd  as  haviiM 
$ome  thickness,  they  are  then  either  prisms  Ct  frustums  if 
cones,  pyramids,  or  spheres,  of  which  no  properties  are  m^ 
tiously  establislied.     Keiil,  though  no'  ordinary  mathenatiav^ 
was  led  into  error  by  the  employment  of  Hiis  principle.    Sif- 
posing  the  periphery  of  a  circle  to  coincide  with  the  perimeler 
of  a  polygon    whose  sides  are  increased  in  nupiber,  and  di- 
minished in  length  in  injinitum,  and  that  the  least  pos&ble  W 
of  a  circle  coincides  accurately  with  its  chord,   (miich  is  At 
language  of  indivisibles,)  it  follows,  as  Keill  iuferred,  (Fhfk 
Leci.  XV.  prop.  41,)  that  the  time  of  a  vibration  of  a  pendahsB 
hi  this  aro  is  equal  .to  the  tune  of  desdent  dc    a  ita  choii 
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Yet  the  fact  is,  that  these  times  are  so  far  from  being  eq^al, 
that  the  time  of  descent  through  the  arc,  is  less  than  the  time  of 
descent  along  the  chord,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quadrantal  arc  of  a 
curcle  to  its  diameter. 

We  have  only  to  notice,  farther,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Keith's 
^rork,  the  omission  of  a  section  on  geometrical  analysis.  This 
^  the  only  branch  which  can  be  fairly  applied  as  an  instrument  of 
inyestigation  :  and,  regarded  as  a  meads  of  improying  the  men- 
tal feiculties,  we  would  rather  put  int©  the  hands  of  youth,  a  se- 
ries of  only  fifty  problems  or  theorems,  whose  dequonstrations 
should  comprehend  both  the  analysis  and  the  synthesis,  than  ten 
times  that  number  in  whose  demonstrations  the  analysis  has  no 
place. 

These  hints  we  present  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  th^ 
eoDsideration  of  Mr.  Keith.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  to 
"Which  we  have  pointed,  we  deem  his  a  work  deserving  of  encou- 
ragement ;  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  that  he  soon  has  oppor« 
ianity  to  profit  by  our  suggestions  in  a  new  edition. 

Mr.  Reynard's  "  Creometria  Legitima"  is  a  work  of  a  very 
diflferent  order  from  the  preceding.  It  is  a  treatise  of  bolder pre- 
tensioDs,  but  of  far  inferior  merits.     Its  Author  considers  it  as  an 

*  attempt  to  shorten  and  smooth  the  way  through  the  elements 
'  of  geametry,*  and  hopes  it  will  ^  be  found  more  advantageous 
^  to  the  progress  of  a  student  than  the  old^  crooked^  uneven^ 

*  ond  round-about  Alexandrian  road.^  He  boasts  of  not  hav- 
ing *  trodden  frequently  in  the  steps  of  Euclid,'  and  of  having 
'  made  a  variant  course  from  him  ;'  expresses  his  astonishment 
'  that  geometrical  subjects,  intended  for  beginners,  have  never 

*  been  divided  into  regular  and  distinct  heads  ;^  (a  discovery 
ifhich  we  confess  a  little  startled  us  ;)  and  assures  us  that  in  his 
work, 

*  The  theorems  are  all  demonstrated  by  the  direct  method,  which  is, 
die  safest  and  the  best  way  of  proceeding ;  for  to  establish  a  truth  by 
proving  its  contrary  to  be  an  untruth  ky  absurd  suppositions,  does 
not  belong  to  upright  geometry;  it  is  an  illiberal  moae  and  unworthy 
of  adoption ;  [we  humbly  presume  the  Author  means  to  say  umoortky 
^a gentleman  ;]  it  lessens  the  dignity  of  the  subject,  aha  is  a  com- 
pete dereliction  from  the  direct  road,  which  leads  to  the  stores  of 
idence/ 

Let  us  for  awhile  surrender  ourselves  to  Mr.  Reynard's 
mce,  and  travel  in  his  *  direct  road.'     Here  we  first  meet. 
*  a  postulate,*  being,  as  this  Author  tells  us,  *  a  self  evi- 
^^nt  truth,  which  is  at  once  sanctioned  by  our  senses,  clear 

*  and  inscrutable ;  whatever  is  not  so,  is  inadmissible  as  a  pos-^ 
<  telate.'  He  adds,  *  this  petition  may  be  safely  granted,  as 
'i>eing  clear,  positive,  and  unequivocal.'  If  it  be  so  at  TVIf. 
Reynard's  ^  commercial  school/  we  apptehend  we  should  not  be 

Vol.  hi.  N.  S.  N 
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very  hopeful  pupfls ;  for  we  do  riot  see,  as  yet,  how  that,  *^  which 

*  is  at  once  sanctioned  by  our  senses,*  should  be  *  inscrutable.* 

'  We  are  next  told  that  an  axiom  *  is  a  more  self-evident  fact 

*  than  a  postulate ;  for  it  gives,  at  once,  a  finite  and  substantial 

*  truth  to  the  mind  ;  clearly  effected  without  requiring  any  illus- 
*'tration  from  supposition,  or  possibility.'  Then  we  are  shown 
that  an  *  enunciation'  should  comprehend  only  part  of  a  proposi- 
tion, and  be  always  incomplete:  then  that  a  demonstration 
^proves fully  to  the  sense  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  theorena  :* 
and  soon  after,  that  *  the  rolling  over  of  a  point  in  a  straight 

*  direction  marks  out  the  track  of  a  straight  line.'  By  a  few 
more  such  ingenious  definitions  and  remarks,  the  Author't 
mind  *  rolls  over'  in  a  straight  line  to  the  theorems. 

Of  these  the^neral  enunciation  of  the  first  two  is  redundant ; 
the  words  '  within  (i.  e.  between  J  the  extremities  of  the  same* 
are  useless.  Theorem  4th  is  not  demonstrated ;  for  the  Hues 
AB  and  CD  might  both  have  an  inclination  to  FG,  and  yet  be 
parallel.  The  6th  theorem  depends  upon  the  5ih,  that  upon  the 
4th,  and  the  4th  depends  upon  the  6th.  So  that  the  Author  ar- 
ises <  in  a  circle'  respeeting  parallel  lines.  He  also  attaches 
a  corollary  to  theoreno  the  5th,  which  flows  from  the  21st.  Th« 
dth  theorem  is  not  demonstrated,  for  the  4th  reference  is  defec- 
tive ;  the  point  is  not  established  in  the  place  referred  to,  but  de- 
j»ends  upon  theor.  17.  In  theorems  14th  and  15tfa,  the  triangles 
are  not  necessary  *  alike ;'  and  in  theor.  17th,  ihe  triangle  BCD 
is  not  the  same  as  DEF,  nor  is  it  similar ;  the  Knes  are  not  in 
the  same  order.  The  corollary  to  theorem  the  '18th  is  not  de- 
monstrated :  and  in  the  demonstration  to  theorem  the  23d,  case 
the  first,  it  is  not  proved  that  BC  is  equal  to  EP.  If  this  be  a 
fur  specimen  of  ^  Geometria  Legitima,'  the  science  must  hav4 
lost  some  of  its  essential  characteristics  since  the  days  of  Eu- 
cMd. 

Having  thus  travelled  with  Mr.  Reynard,  through  what  b# 
^eems  demonstrations  *tn  the  twenty-fiv^e  tfaeenems  in  the  first 
book,  we  come  to  a  series  of  questions  to  be  solved.  The  wMi- 
tion  of  these  he  contemplates  as  a  valuable jpecuharity.  Slmnld 
he  be  able  to  consult  West's  Eleinents  of  Mathematics,  he  Will' 
find  the  same  thing  much  better  done ;  at  least,  he  will  meet 
with  obvieus,  instead  of  forced  and  unnatural  examples.  There- 
is  nothing,  however,  that  we  are  aware  of,  in  Mr.  West's  book^ 
to  compare  with  the  following  sublime  and  solemn  passage. 

*  Pythagoras  was  so  elated  with  joy  at  finding  a  truth  so  dear  ani 
so  useful,  (as  Euc.  I.  47..)  and  affording  one  of  the  strongest  pttlars 
of  geometry,  that  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods  a  hecatomb,  or  ene  hun* 
dred  oxen ;  thus,  we  haye  here  an  instance  of  transported  zeal  in  the 
eause  of  learning,  which  shews  what  exquisite  pleasure  it  must  have 
given  to  this  renowned  philosopher,  when  it  first  appeared  to  Ida 
wind ;  and  such  pleaiurt  wj]l  the  young  geometer  c^AtiAually 
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ceire  in  his  discovery  of  geometric  truth,  which  will  ever  excel  the 
momentary  glare  of  pompous  shefmSy  the  pursuit  of  inconstant  fashion^ 
or  the  routine  ofjboluh  pleasures  ;  fleeting  and  unreal  joys  are  the  re- 
wards of  the  latter,  but  immortal  glory  and  rencvsn  the  boon  of  the 
^former!!!* 

As  we  proceed  we  shall  meet  with  other  passages  equally  sub- 
lime. In  theorem  1st,  book  the  second,  the  corollary  to  the  pro- 
position is  a  part  of  it ;  and  the  Otli  theorem  is  demonstrated 
by  means  of  the  12th.  In  book  the  third,  the  18th  theorem 
is  imperfectly  demonstrated,  the  demonstration  applying 
only  to  the  case  of  the  acute  angle ;  the  21st  and  22d  -con 
tain,  each,  two^  and  the  25th,  three,  distinct  propositions; 
the  15th  of  the  promiscuous  questions  at  the  end  of  this  book, 
demands  the  demonstration  of  a  property  which  is  not  generally 
true ;  and  in  the  12th  theorem  of  this  book,  the  demoostra* 
tion  fails^ntirely.  The  proposition  is  this  :— *  Any  two  circles 
'  Which  touch  e^ch  other,  either  internally  or  externally,  will 
^haTe  their  centres  and  point  of  contact  in  one  straight  line.' 
They  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel  the  ^  round-about 
^  Alexandrian  road/  divide  this  proposition  into  its  two  obvious 
caaes,  and  demonstrate  each  by  a '  reductio  ad  absurd um.*  Not 
so  Mr.  Reynard.  He  goes  through  the  matter  very  ingeni- 
ously,  by  taking  the  theorem  for  granted,  in  the  course  of  his 
demonstration,  and  not  being  aware  of  it !  This  is  the  book  of 
which  the  Author  says,  (page  80,)  that '  he  who  reads  it  through 

*  with  steady  meditation,  imbibes,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  vivi^ 
*/ying  principle  in  his  mind,  as  will  raise  in  him  the  purest 

*  asreal,  and  the  boldest  ardour  for  higher  speculations.'  7 

We  have  no  doubt  it  will,  and  are  very  much  tempted  to  pro^ 
'  ceed  with  our  Author  into  these  ^  higher  speculations'  in  the  lat*' 
tar  half  of  this  work.  But,  on  the  whole,  especially  as  what  we 
liaYe  selected  is  a  very  fair  sample  of  what  follows,  we  think  it 
better  to  relieve  the  dryness  of  these  abstruse  subjects,  by  a  quo- 
tadaii  or  two  from  the  rhetorical  parts  of  this  geometrical  trea-> 
iiae. 

Speaking  of  the  circle,  our  eloquent  Author  breaks  out  into 
She  roilowing  rapturous  exclamation. 

•  Behold !  what  sublimity  arises  in  this  superior  form.  A  form 
which  seems  to  be  chosen  by  the  supreme  architect  of  the  world,  in 
Ihe  ttructure  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ; — it  is  the  very  basis  and 
"preservaiiou  of  nature,  in  giving  strength  and  durability  to  her  con-  '' 
tftructions  and  omniscient  operations  ;  the  heavenly  concave  above  us  ; 
4he  wide  iKMriaoix  about  us ;  the  planets  revolving  round  the  sun,  and 
-ib^lr  attendants  «gain  round  them,  making  their  harmonious  periodi 
iiODYay  to  our  nuods  inexpressible  delight.  The  appearancje  of  lhi» 
1^  «Uily  path,  strikes  oar  senses  wiui  the  most  lively  joy  and  re- 
ibnuicft  af  his  constancy  and  goodnessp  and  of  his  support  tp  tb^ 

.      .  .     N  8  ^ 
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nourishment  of  natare  and  existence  of  living  creatures ;  and  in  all 
God's  creation  it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  forms ;  whererer  it  ii 
seen  to  adorny  it  never  ceases  to  engage,  and  raise  in  our  minds  the 
most  exquisite  pleasure :  therefore,  for  unity,  simplicity,  utili^,  and 
beauty,  it  excels  all  other  plane  figures:  it  is  ih^ favourite  qfheavenf 
mnd deserves  to  be  diviner 

O  ditine  circle ! 
Once  more : 

*  The  varietv  of  reasoning  in  the  following  book,  (BookV.)  as 
lines  intersectmg  lines,  the  similarity  of  triangles  and  rectilineal 
figures^  and  their  relative  comparisons,  when  inscribed  in  the  circle, 
will  all  sufficiently  show  the  excellence  of  reasoning  by  proportion» 
the  easy  mode  of  demonstration,  and  the  happy  resmts  arisins  fronl 
it ;  how  analogies  are  coupled  together,  and  a  variety  of  conclusions 
consolidated  into  one  permanent  elear  idea.  The  younp  geotnetri-^ 
ciaii  will  now  elevate  nimself  in  the  subject,  a  wide  horizon  will  be 
presented  to  his  view ;  and  he  will,  by  close  and  scmiable  obtenm- 
tion,  be  qualified  to  examine  the  most  complicated  diagramsy  and 
trace  the  most  remote  relations  to  the  very  focus  of  the  umdenhmdhigJ 

The  preceding  passages  approach  so  nearly  to  perfection,  iri 
their  way,  that  we  can  only  think  of  one  possible  means  of  im- 
proving^ them.  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  poet,  whose  name, 
unfortunately,  we  do  not  recollect,  began  a  metrical  aketdi  of 
the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell  with  this  line, 

*  Tenebrious  gloom  obscur'd  the  dismal  night  ;'-*- 
meaning,  if  we  rightly  interpret  it, 

*  Dark  darkness  darkened  the  dark  dark  ;'.^ 

Now  it  has  struck  us,  that  the  tone  of  expression  of  this  poeti' 
cal  genius,  is  90  much  like  that  of  our  ^  Geometria  liOgitima* 
mnius,  that  if  he  could  be  found  and  employed  in  tnmnniitiBg 
this  treatise  into  English  verse,  the  public  would  thereby  k 
more  benefited  than  uiey  are  likely  to  be  if  it  remain  in  proae^ 
however  elegant,  aa  it  now  stands.  The  minds  of  the  Biitiflk 
public  are  dull,  and  not  easily  excited  to  a  love  of  the  nbitrasi 
subjects  into  which  Mr«  Reynard  has  so  profoundly  dipped.  Wt 
are  removed  only  one  degree  from  those  unhappy  times  to  whiek 
he  adverts,  wheu  the  ^  mathematicians  were  banished  the  reahi 
^  by  a  royal  decree,  under  an  accusation  of  their  posseesmg  Ite 
*'  powers  of  witchcraft ;'  is  there  not  cause,  therefore,  rraUj  to 
tremble  for  him,  and  other  men  so  highly  gifted  with  this  dan- 
gerous kind  of  knowledge,  while  wc  adopt  his  thrilling  eauilama- 
tion, — 

*  O persecuted  science !  O  injured  reason!  it  seems  that  blind nir 
perstition,  or  the  impious  policy  of  priestcraft,  has  been  a  gitlM 
enemy  to  you  than  even  ignorant  abd  destructive  barbarism  s  At 
former  not  only  confirmed  prejudices  against  you  by  1  tional'jeti^ 
just  decrees,  but  terrified  aspiring  minds,  and  loaded  genius  wiApV 
pctual  fetters,  less  to  be  endur^  than  iron»*    *  ValuaUe  invaitio* 
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turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  armed  bigotry^  darkness  was  indeed  spread 
aver  the  earth  ;  and'-^ 

8o  on.  For  the  rest  turn  to  the  work  itself,  or,  as  We  should 
more  conscientiously  recommend,  wait  till  the  rhyming  transit* 
tioji  makes  its  appearance. 


Art.  VI.  1.  Observations  on  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  Henry  Her- 
bert Southey,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  l?^.  price  Ts.  Longman  and  Co.  ISH. 

2.  Letters  Addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent,  on 
Consumption  :  containing  Remarks  on  the  Efficacy  of  Equable  and 
Arti6cial  Temperature  in  the  Treatment  of  that  Disease.  By 
Thomas  Sutton,  ,M.D.  &c.  &c.  Sro.  pp.  59,  price  2s.  6d  Under^ 
wood,  1814. 

VIEDICINE,  it  will  be  allowed  by  most  persons,  is  already 
divided  into  a  sufficient  number  of  departments.  The  thre« 
separate  heads  of  physic,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  seem  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  any  subordinate  divisions,  or  more  minute  ramifi* 
cations  of  the  healing  art.  It,  nevertheless,  now  and  thea 
happens,  either  from  early  bjas,  accidental  impression,  o^ 
some  other  causes,  that  i^  particular  branch  of  ope  of  tliese 
departments  is  selected  by  tlie  medical  artist,  not  for  esr 
elusive,  but  for  prominent  regard.  Thus,  for  example,  during^ 
the  preparatory  course  of  studies  for  the  formation  ot  a  surgeon, 
the  exquisite  structure  and  interesting  physiology  of  the  eye  shall 
attract,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent ;  his  reading,  his  researches,  his  dissections,  and  his  expe? 
riments,  will,  in  consequence,  tend  to  a  more  mlinute  and  dose  in- , 
veatigation  of  that  favourite  subject ;  and  he  will  coiue  out  from 
his  s&dies  a  well  instructed  surgeon  in  general,  but  an  oculist 
m  respect  to  the  feeling  Qf  particular  preference.  So  will  it  some- 
times happen  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  pf  n^edicine.  The  dis- 
eases of  one  part  of  the  fram^  ^all  appear  to  deserves,  in  some 
iDStaDces,  especial  observation,  and  ^nojre  than  ordinary  research ; 
and  when  we  recollect  that  consumptlpp  of  the  lungs  is  ^he  g^an^ 
malady  of  this  country,  that  it  stands  first  and  foremost  in  the 
lopg  list  of  formidable  British  diseases,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
git,  that  Britisb  physicians  should  often  come  out  with  disser- 
^tions  on  this  most  melancholy  of  subjects. 

Within  tl^e  last  ten  years,  indeed,  we  haye.  had  nearly  as 
many  treatises  on  pulmonary  consumption,  all  of  them  wntten 
Jbj  regular  t^pd  respectable  practitipners.  To  persons  who  are 
at  an  familiar  with  modem  writuigs  on  medicine,  the  names  of 
fibddoes,  Bourne,  Reid,  Saunders,  Buxton,  Woolcombe,  Dun-' 
ean,  will  immediately  occur ;  and  to  these  we  have  now  to 
l|dd  that  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,— a 
lame  wUcbj  if  it  be  right  to  make  any  comparison,  we  may  be 
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permitted  to  say,  deserves  to  rank  by  no  means  last  on  the  lift  of 
comparative  merit.  In  oilr  critical  analysis  of  Dr.  Southey^s 
work,  however,  we  sliall  have  fault  to  find  as  well  as  praise  to 
bestow ;  and  we  liope  to  do  both  with  the  same  feeUngs  of  candid 
impartiality. 

In  the  remarks,  connected  with  this  and  other  works  on  the 
subject  of  consumption,  which  we  are  about  to  i)resent  to  tbe 
reader,  it  is  our  intention  to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  of  tecluii«' 
cal  phraseology :  not  tliat  we  profess  ourselves  by  any 
means  unqualiticd  advocates  for  the  principle  of  popular  and  un- 
professional medicine,  (for  we  are,  indeed,  of  opinion,  that,  with 
some  good,  much  mischief  may  spring  from  this  source,)  but 
from  a  feeling  that  the  more  than  common  importance  of  this 
subject,  may  induce  anxious  inquiry  beyond  the  pale  of  the  pro- 
fession 

Without  presuming  for  on  the  influence  of  our  journal,  it  may 
very  faidy  be  supposed,  that  the  present  article  will  find  some  rea- 
ders, wlio  are  looking  out,  iu  every  quarter,  for  information  rela- 
tive to  a  subject  upon  which  seem  to  hang  ahnost  all  their  earthly 
hopes  and  fears  ;  and  such  persons  will  nut  be  prevailed  upon  to 
shut  their  eyes  against  the  mysteries  of  medicine.  Information, 
either  good  or  bad,  they  will  certainly  get  at ;  and  it  is  in  the 
power  of  all  so  to  (lo,  while  the  vernacular  lafiguage  is  used  at 
the  vehicle  of  professional  instruction.     ^ 

The  question  then  is,  not  whether  it  is  expedient  totally  to 
prevent  profane  research,  but  which  is  the  best  mode  to  torn 
the  tendency  of  inquisitive  minds  to  a  good  account,  and  secure 
inquiring  individuals  against  the  tricks  and  snares  of  qumckenr. 
Here  we  may  be  allowed  to  avail  oiu'selves  of  authoritative  opi- 
nions from  another  quarter ;  authoritative,  inasmuch  as  they  ue 
tlie  sentiments  of  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  most  able  of  medi- 
cal professors.     '  It  were  better,  perhaps,  (says  the  late  Dr. 

*  Currie,)  that  medicine,  like  other  branches  of  natural  know- 
'  ledge,  were  brought  from  its  hiding  place,  and  exUbited  in  tba 

*  simphcity  of  science  and  nakedness  of  truth.' 

Dr.  Southey  divides  his  work  into  four  secticms.  #Crfi^' 
He  treats  of  the  ^  symptoms.'  Secondly^  He  speaks  of 
the  ^appearances  on  dissection*  Thirdly  ^  Of  the  *  pre- 
disposing and  exciting  causes.'  And,  lastly^  Re  considien 
^  the  treatment  of  the  complaint.'  We  snail  first  accom* 
pany  the  Author  through  these  several  topics ;  and  tbei 
conclude  the  article  by  offering  a  few  reflections  of  oarow% 
principally  in  reference  to  the  production  and  prevention  of'pok 
monary  disorders. 

^ '  Systeroatical  writers  {^ay^  Dr.  S.)  have  numerated  several  ipt* 
cies  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  undoubtedly  there  exiit  QMnf 
varieties  ;  perhaps  no  two  cases  will  be  found  precisely  siniilir;  bat 
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for  practical  purposes  it  appears  sufficient  to  distinguish  carefiilly  be- 
tween the  consumption  of  the  lungs,  which  occurs  in  persons  of  th^ 
struraouB  temperament,  and  that  which,  from  accidental  causes,  or 
as  a  consequence  of  other  diseases,  may  attack  constitutions  of  a  very 
different  description.  Strumous  phthisis,  as  the  most  common  and 
most  destructive  in  this  island,  demands  the  first  and  greatest  share  of 
attention.  The  individuals  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  this  form  of 
the  disease  are  distinguished  by  a  combination  of  many  of  the-follow- 
ing:  marks,  sometimes  by  all  of  them :  fair,  thin,  smooth  skin,  through 
which  the  blood  vessels  may  be  seen,  blooming  cheeks,  light  soft  hair» 
light  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils,  tliick  nose  and  upper  lip,  white  teeth, 
head  rather  large,  narrow  chest,  flaccid  muscles^  and  long  weak  fin- 
ders, o{  which  the  last  joint  is  large.  To  (hese  external  appearances 
m  children  precocity  of  intellect  is  often  joined.  Dark  hair,  dark 
eyes,  and  dark  skin,  are  sometimes  combined  with  the  other  signs  of* 
scrophula ;  but  the  skin  is  always  thin  and  transparent,  the  pupils 
large,  and  the  muscular  fibre  lax/    pp.  4^—5. 

We  fully  agree  with  the  Author  on  the  great  importance  c^ 
a«certainiDg,  by  external  signs,  the  strumous,  or,  as  it  will  h^ 
more  generally  understood,  scropliulous  tendency  in  the  habil^ 
in  reference  to  the  diseases  in  question  ;  and  we  have  seldoiOL 
seen  exhibited,  at  once  to  our  view,  so  concentrated  and  faithful 
a  delineation  of  these  signs.  We  consider,  however,  that  part 
of  the  statement  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  which 
makes  thinness  and  transparency  of  the  skin  an  absolutely  neces*- 
sary  mariL  of  the  scrsphulous  constitution.  Much  internal  scro- 
phula, at  least,  if  wd  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  we  think  we 
have  seen  fully  marked  in  individuals  of  a  swarthy  compleiiiioQ, 
and  where  the  skin  is  any  thing  but  transparent.  Were  we  in*- 
clined  to  dispute  on  words,  we  might,  indeed,  object  altogether 
to  the  term  aarkskin ;  but  we  wish  to  confine  ourselves  entirely 
fjO  facts  generally  understood.  Now  it  shall  sometimes  be  found 
io  the  child  of  parents  who  are  differently  constituted  both  as  to 
complexion  and  habit,  that  such  child  shall  be  a  mixture  of  the 
two.  It  shall  have  the  internal  peculiarities  of  the  one  parent^ 
with  the  external  marks  of  the  other,  although  that  external  ap- 
pearance shall  in  general  stand  as  an  index  of  a  very  difi^rent 
jnward  state  of  things  from  what  it  does  in  tbe  present  instance. 
JLt  would  seem  proper,  therefore,  to  point  out  fineness  of  skin, 
as  a  very  usual  accompaniment  of  a  scrophulous  constitution ; 
but  very  improper  to  insist,  as  our  Author  has  done,  on  the  ab- 
aoliite  indispensableness  of  its  presence. 

There  is  one  mark  of  a  scrophulous  taint,  which  we  do  n^t 
peroeive  that  the  Author  has  noticed,  though  it  is  almost  always 
found  either  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  We  mean  a  very  pecu- 
Jiar  pearly  appearance  in  the  white  of  the  eye,  not  very  easy,  in- 
deed, to  describe  v  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  very  evideat 
to  those  who  are  much  accustomed  tp  these  obaervations ;  wtA 
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which,  together  with  tlie  largeness  of  the  ^upU,  alwajp  giy^  4 
Tery  marked  character  to  the  eye  of  an  individual,  in  whicb 
scrophula,  if  we  may  so  say,  abounds. 

A  strumous  disposition  is  very  generally'indicated,  though  not 
invariably,  by  a  redness  and  constant  tendency  to  inflammation 
in  the  eye-lids ;  and  we  are  disposed  also  to  lay  much  stress  on 
the  inchnation,  during  infancy,  to  glandular  swellings  of  the 
neck,  to  hardness  and  a  knotty  feel  in  the  abdomen,  and  a  teor* 
dency  to  the  generation  of  worms. 

The  make  of  the  botly,  also,  is  of  much  consequence  in  asusi* 
ing  our  decisions  on  consumptive  tendency.  Narrovrncss  in  the 
chest  is  very  properly  noticed,  by  Dr.  Southey,  as  one  of  Ae 
marks  of  scrophula ;  but  in  a  person  disposed  to  conBumptkHi 
there  is  something  very  singular  in  this  narrowne^.  Besides  a 
want  of  full  sweep  in  the  form  of  the  ribs,  there  is  a  remarkable 
shortness  as  well  as  an  upward  direction  in  the  coUar-bones, 
which  occasions  the  shoulders  to  stand  prominent  and  high,  and 
gives  to  the  shoulder  blades  the  appearance,  as  Dr.  BeddoiBS 
aptly  describes  it,  of  wings  just  raised  from  the  body,  and  aboul 
to  expand  for  flight. 

Mere  narrowness  of  the  chest,  however,  sometimes  exists  in  a 
high  degree  without  aifording  any  real  ground  for  apprehension, 
as  it  is  not  seldom  indicative  of  a  feebleness  of  frame,  whidiii 
not  of  a  scrophulous  kind  ;  and  here,  it  may  not  be  unseasonsUe 
to  observe,  that  we  think  the  author  just  mentioned  has  not  made 
out  his  case,  in  attempting  to  generalize  scrophula  into  a  stale 
of  mere  debility.  Weakness  it  certainly  is  ;  but  it  is  weakness 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  afiects  principally  one  system  of  organs. 
Dr.  CuUen  has,  perhaps,  best  characterized  it  by  calling  it  *  a 
'*  peculiar  state  of  the  lymphatic  system,'  and  had  we  space  t9 
pursue  the  investigation,  it  might  easily  be  shewn  in  what  man- 
ner every  mark  of  the  state  in  question,  might  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  upon  the  principle  of  pecuharity  in  lymphatic  no- 
tion. 

Dr.  Southey,  in  the  twelfth  page  of  his  work,  well  obserreiy 
that  ^  There  is  a  form  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  wiiicb  the 
'  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  seems  s^ 

*  footed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  similar  membrane,    linisg 

*  the  urethra,  is,  in  Gonorrhcea  Virulenta.'  Surprise  is  some- 
times expressed,  by  professional  men,  at  recoveries  from  ooa- 
sumi>tion  after  true  pus  had  been  expectorated  for  some  tuns; 
but  we  believe  these  weuld  be  found  to  be  cases  in  which  Hie  ^th 
eased  action  had  been  confined  to  the  mucous  memlnraBe  k 
question,  and  had  not  extended  itself  to  the  cellular  portion  sf 
the  lungs,  the  residence  of  those  bodies  which  are  tanned  fn&tr* 
cleft,  of  which  it  is  now  in  place  to  say  a  few  words  fmp^blbig 
their  structure  and  origin. 
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It  is  in  the  second  division  of  his  treatise^  that  Dr.  Southey 
^'^S'^S^  in  the  consideration  of  tubercles  in  connexion  with  con* 
sumption  ;  but  we  do  not  find  any  thing  in  this  part  of  the  work, 
9i  least  so  far  as  the  question  of  tubercle  is  concerned^  that  pre- 
fers much  claim  to  notice. 

There  is,  confessedly,  a  great  obscurity  in  the  theory  of  tuber* 
cular  production.  We  believe  that  tliese  bodies  are  very  seldom 
found  to  exist  except  where  scrophula  is  present ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  their  similarity  in  appearanet 
to  hard  and  tumLSed  lymphatic  glands,  it  was  a  sufficiently 
natural  supposition,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  were  dis- 
essed  glands.  This,  however,  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an 
erroneous  notion.    ^  Tubercles,'  says  Dr.   Baillie,  ^  consist  of 

*  roun4ed,  firm,  white  bodies,   interspersed  through  the  sub- 

*  stance  of  the  lungs.  They  are,  I  beUeve,  formed  in  the  cellu- 
f  lar  structure  which  connects  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  toge- 
^  ther,  and  are  not  a  morbid  affection  of  glands  as  has  frequently 
^  been  imagined.  There  is  no  glandular  structure  in  the  cellu« 
'  lar  connecting  membrane  of  the  lungs,  and  ^n  the  inside  of  the 
^  branches  of  the  trachea,  where  there  are  follicles,  tubercles  have 
^  never  been  seen.' 

The  presence  of  these  bodies,  we  have  just  stated,  is  almost 
peculiar  to  scrophulous  habits  ;  but  the  precise  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed  and  deposited  in  the  lungs,  to  which  we  think 
Dr.  Southey,'  in  a  treatise  on  consumption,  ought  to  have  given 
a  little  more  attention,  seems  to  require  some  further  investiga- 
tion. It  would  appear,  that  any  irritation,  of  whatever  kind, 
which  may  take  place  in  the  pulmonary  organs  of  a  scrophulous 
subject,  has  more  or  less  power  in  creatmg  these  mischievous 
productions ;  they  are  scrophulous  deposits  from  inflammatory 
action. 

Dr.  Haighton  and  others  have,  however,  ascertained,  by  ex- 

Eeriment,  that  a  foreign  matter,  artificially  introduced  into  the 
lood-vessels,  may  be  made  productive  of  precisely  the  same 
eSect.  *  Dr.  H.  injected  running  quicksilver  into  the  crural  vein 
'  of  a  dog.  The  fluid  metal  being  circulated  along  vrith  the 
^  blood  found  its  way  to  every  part  of  the  body.    The  animal 

*  did  not  seem  to  be  disagreeably  affected  during  the  first  day. 
'  It  then  became  feverish,  and  afterwards  laboured  under  dim- 

*  culty  of  breathing.  A  cough  succeeded.  These  complaints 
'  went  on  increasing  till  the  death  of  the  dog.  In  tlie  lungs 
^  were  found  tubercles,  of  which  many  contained  matter..  Thai 
'  these  tubercles  had  been   produced  by  the  injected  mercury 

*  was  demonstrated  by  cutting  into  their  substance,  from  which 
'  it  appeared  that  each  contained  a  particle  of  metal.'  ..    / 

We  do  not  profess  ourselves  friendly  to  those  views  of  patho- 
logy, which  look)  for  the  explication  of  diseases,  into  the  mass 
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of  circnlatinf^  fluids,  for  we  think  the  changes  which  these  im- 
flers:o,  are  subordinate  to,  and  consequent  upon,  other  diangM 
in  the  organization.  Tlie  above  experiments,  howerer,  would 
seem  ahuost  to  force  upon  us  the  inference,  that  the  blood  of 
ficroohulous  individuals  has  in  it  something  of  peculiarity,  which 
pulmonary  inflammation  of  a  particular  kind  has  the  faculty  of 
withdrawing  and  depositing  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs.  Or  is  it,  that  tliis  kind  of  inflammation  is  peculiar  to 
scrophulous  habits,  and  that,  provided  it  did  take  place  iiV' other 
subjects,  the  effects  would  be  exactly  similar  ? 

We  have  enlarged  on  this  head,  rather  more,  perhaps,  thu 
is  consistent  with  the  limits  of  a  review  ;  and  we  have  done  eo 
from  the  conviction,  that  towards  tlie  prevention  of  pulmonarr 
consumption,  in  those  whom  nature  has  disposed  to  it,  maca 
depends  upon  kee])ing  a  careful  watch  over  those  slight  and  ap- 
parently trivial  afl'ections  of  the  chest,  which  shall  appear  in  the 
shape  of  cough  ;  and  which,  though  scarcely,  perhaps,  deemed 
of  sufficient  moment  to  attend  to,  will  be  depositing  tubercle 
after  tubercle ;  till,  in  process  of  time,  and  at  a  phthisical  age, 
a  slight  exciting  cause  will  be  sufficient  to  make  the  malady 
break  out  with  all  its  formidable,  and  now  irremediable  and  fatii 
force.  It  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
^  public  mind,  that  much  preventive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  in- 
telligent and  attentive  parents.  Let  thc^se,  tlien,  never  forget, 
that  in  those  who  are  consumptively  disposed,  a  '  little  cough,* 
even  at  an  early  age,  may,  if  neglected  or  ill-treated,  become 
the  cause  of  ^  a  great  disease  f  and  that  the  mischief  of  pro- 
tracted afiectic<ns,  though  it  may  not  shew  itself  immediatdyy 
may  come  to  do  so  eventually. 

Dr.  Southey,  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  alludes  to  an  instnio* 
tive  case  which  came  under  his  care,  and  which  terminiOed 
fatally,  after  almost  every  usual  symptom  of  the  diseaae  had 
shewn  itself,  excepting  that  *  the  expectoration  was  never  pum- 
*  lent.'  Pus  was  formed  in  this  case ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
abscesses  from  which  it  proceeded  not  having  comrounieafted 
with  tlie  air-ceUs,  it  could  not  be  expectorated.  We  oiJl  tini 
an  instructive  case,  because  the  absence  or  presence  of  purukat 
speeta,  is  too  apt  to  be  received  by  medical  men  and  otbera,  ai 
an  infallible  criterion  of  the  degree  in  which  danger  exists.  It 
had  already  been  remarked  by  the  Author,  that  a  purulent  dk* 
charge  might  take  place  while  the  disease  was  confined  merely 
to  the  membrane,  lining  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  forminc  Hm 
catarrhal  phthisis  of  Dr.  Duncan  ;  and  by  the  last  mentmed 
case  it  is  shewn,  that  a  true  tubercular  and  purulent  state  of  flia 
lungs  may  exist,  and  the  patient  be  nevertheless  expedorali^ 
only  common  mucus* 
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We  now  pass  on  to  the  ^  predisposing^  and  exciting  causes  of 
*  consamption.^ 

Dr.  Southey,  in  this,  chapter,  presents  us  with  the  result  of  ai 
inTestigation,  conducted  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  nicety^ 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  parts  of  the  world  which  are 
more  or  less  exenpt  from,  or  obnoxious  to,  phthisical  affectiomL 
Next  to  our  own  country,  some  parts  of  Germany,  Vienna  ia 
particular,  France,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  seem  to  be  the  re- 
gions most  frequently  visited  by  the  disease  ;  while  other  parts 
of  Europe,  in  a  more  northern  latitude,  and  a  colder  climate^ 
enjoy  a  comparative  freedom  from  its  ravages.  What  has  always 
appeared  to  us  deserving  of  especial  notice  on  this  head,  is,  that 
the  Dutch,  with  an  otherwise  sickly  climate,  are  proverbially 
free  from  consumptive  ailments.  This  circumstance,  connected 
with  the  statement,  that  in  Canada,  where  intermittent  fevers 
are  pointed  out  as  prevalent,  while  consumption  is  not  noticed, 
might  seem  to  favour  the  inference  of  Dr.  Wells,  who  has  con- 
jectured and  endeavoured  to  establish  the  fact,  that  in  parte  of 
our  own  country,  where  agues  are  common,  consumption  is  infre-* 
quent.  This  hypothesis,  however,  of  Dr.  Wells,  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  and  observations  of  others ;  and  we  are 
left  to  look  out  for  another  reason  of  the  comparative  immunity 
just  referred  to. 

Tm^  oM  Twy  xxtavf  vwyeci ;  Scrophula  it  bas  already  heesk  said  is 
the  grand  gtcrme  of  the  complaint  in  this  country  ;  and  in  the 
seeds  of  Scrophula  we  are  to  look  for  the  predisposing  causes 
of  consumption.  The  great  object  of  inquiry  then  is,  how  to 
trace  the  origin  of,  and  obviate  the  tendency  to,thescrophui6us 
diathesis.  We  shall  here  make  a  rather  long  extract  from  Dr. 
Soatfaey's  book,  bearing  upon  this  point. 

<  Whoever  has  attended  much  to  the  diseases  of  the  poor  in 
any  pfurt  of  England,  and  niore  particularlv  in  the  metropolis, 
must  have  observed  the  very  large  proportion  afflicted  with  the 
diflbrent  forms  of  scrophula.  To  what  can  this  be  attributed  but  to 
the  want  of  the  common  comforts  and  necessaried'of  life  ?  to  deficient 
food)  dtfthiag,  and  fire.  In  regard  to  diet  some  of  the  Hbouring 
classes  are  better  off  than  others,  and  we  ^d  those  so  circumstance!^ 
Uie  lesit  disposed  to  scrophulous  diseases.  The  late  Dr.  Beddoes 
collected  some  interesting  facts  on  this  subject.  Butchers,  who  are  of 
course  well  supplied  with  animal  food,  seem  of  all  classes  the  least 
liable  to  consumption.  Dr.  Withering,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beddoei^ 
says,  **  The  only  classes  of  men  I  have  yet  observed  exempt  from 
tlin  ^iisease  are  butchers  and  cat-gut  makers.  They  both  pass  much 
.  of  their  time  amidst  the  stench  of  dead  animal  matter.  The  fiinner 
liire  chiefly  on  animal  food,  and  are  much  exposed  to  the  inclemen* 
cies  of  the  season,  whilst  the  latter  Hve  as  otner  mannfiuituren,  and 
work  under  cover  in  close  and  rather  warm  buildings."  A  Gentlemaa 
was  employed  to  examine  the  butchers  of  Bristol,  with  regard  to  the 
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liealthfulness  of  their  palljiig.  The  following  gpecimens  ef  tbe^  ia* 
Bwers  obtained  to  this  person's  interrogations  may  serve  to  gtye  an  idea 
of  the  whole :  a  butcher  thirty  years  in  business  does  not  recollect 
any  man  dying  in  his  service.  He  has  had  three  or  four  apprentiosp 
at  a  time ;  they  live  well,  have  hot  meat  for  breakfast,  with  broth  ai|d 
onions ;  knew  a  boy  die  next  door,  in  the  slauehter-housei  but  in 
consequence  6f  ill  usage.  He  never  had  any  thms  the  matter  with 
himself.  Another,  fourteen  years  in  the  trade,  had  never  heard  of  a 
man  dying  of  a  consumption  who  was  a  butcher.  Dr.  R.  Peanoa 
made  similar  inquiries  at  Birmingham,  and  states,  that  he  finds  Ae 
complaints  to  which  butchers  are  most  subject,  to  be  obesitVt  hepatii. 
obstructions,  and  apoplexy ;  those  to  which  they  are  the  least  habia 
are  consumption  and  tjrphus.' 

After  giving  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  the  AnUior 
continues, — 

*  The  same  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  other  ooon* 
tries.  The  author  of  a  dissertation  on  the 'propriety  of  placing  phdiiiir 
cal  patients  in  slaughter-houses,  tells  us  he  was  led  to  tne  idea  by  ob- 
serving the  healthiness  of  the  butchers,  their  wives,  and  familiesi  at 
Montpellier.  The  Scotch  fishwives,  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  fiiodf 
arc  found  to  be  little  subject  to  phthisis,  or  any  form  of  scrophida. 
Among  the  Cornish  fishermen,  who  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  Davy 
found  a  similar  inununity  from  consumption.  Stable-bojs»  gtooaii 
and  dragoons,  are  enumerated  among  the  fisivoured  classes.  Taej  ut 
likely  to  be  well  fed,  and  pass  a  good  deal  of  their  time  on  horseback; 
and  the  equal  temperature  of  the  stable  may  make  them  leas  VUblt  to 
catarrhs. 

«  Let  us  now  consider  ^our  Author  goes  on  to  say)  those  ciraim- 
stances  which  seem  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  consnn^ptivea  and 
examine  among  the  lower  ranks  of  society  how  those  individuds  are 
situated  who  suffer  most  from  this  disease.  From  Sir  John  SinciiM 
statistical  reports,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  drawn*  that  con- 
sumption and  scrophula  occur  most  frequently  in  those  plaees  lAtn 
the  inhabitants  are  the  poorest,  i.  c.  where  they  are  the  worst  iiiapd 
clothed.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  where  consumption  is  nour  pn* 
valent,  the  old  people  affirm,  that  it  was  unknown  before  tha  .nana 
Scottish  plaiding  was  exchanged  for  the  fine,  thin,  oold,  Em^U 
cloth,  and  woollen  for  cotton.  So  in  the  vale  of  Keswick  it  hasEssa 
remarked,  that  consumption  has  increased  with  the  increased  ase  of 
cotton,  among  the  women,  instead  of  worsted,  flanndf  and  stnflk' 
pp.  56  to  62. 


To  the  impartial  feelings  of  Reviewers,  who  are  not 

to  defend  or.  enforce  any  system,  there  may,  perhapei  alill 
main  some  obscurity  on  the  question  of  exemption,  by  partioakr 
oallings,  and  in  particular  regions,  from  consmnptive  oom- 
plaints.  Still,  however,  enough  is  .made  out  to  eataUuh  tha 
fact,  that  where  good  clothing,  regular  exercise  in  the  opanii^ 
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tnd  plenty  of  animal  food,  are  obtained,  scrophula  and  con-* 
amnption  are  diminished  almost  in  the  same  ratio.  The  constant' 
inhalation  of  animal  effluvia,  may  have  some  influence,  as  in' 
cases  of  butchers  and  cat-gut  manufacturers ;  but,  in  this  case, 
ndther  the  principle  nor  the  fact  is  so  demonstrable  as  that 
clothing  and  food  are  preventives.  Sources  of  mechanical  irri- 
tants, if  vre  may  use  the  term,  or  those  which  immediately 
apply  themselves  to  the  lungs,  are  much  dwelt  upon  by  some, 
especially  by  foreign  authors  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
most  of  these  are  not,  to  say  the  least,  materially  assisted  by 
confinement  and  an  unwholesome  position  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
examples  of  weavers,  tailors,  spinners,  carpet-manufacturers^ 
flax-dressers,  and  others. 

There  is,  however,  one  instance,  of  mischief  springing  from 
this  source,  which  ib  so  remarkable  and  melancholy,  as  to  de- 
serve special  natice.  It  is  that  process  of  the  needle  manufac- 
tory, caUed  dry  grinding.  It  is  said  that  those  who  engage  in 
this  J»ranch  of  busmess,  do  it  with  the  almost  certain  expectatioft 
of  its  proving  eventually  fatal,  and  that  the  lure  of  high  wages 
is  necessary  to  procure  hands.     ^  The  persons  who  are  employed 

*  in  this  labour,  by  which  the  needles  are  pointed^  are  univer* 
'  sally,  and  in  a  short  time  afiected  by  symptoms  of  approach- 

*  ing  pulmonary  consumption.     They  go  on  coughing  till  they 

*  either  spit  blood,  or  a  thick  substance  having  the  appearance  of 

*  matter.    They  decline  in  flesh  and  strength,  and  seldom  sur- 

*  vive  the  fortieth  year.     Pin  makers  are  said  to  sufler  in  th^ 

*  same  way.* 

It  does  not  require  to  be  stated,  that  it  is  the  fine  particles 
oi  matter  arimng  from  the  materials  used  in  the  various  manu- 
factories above  mentioned,  and  taken  into  the  lungs,  that  imme- 
dialdy  aiiect  the  organs  in  this  deplorable  manner.  One  feels 
a^onished,  that,  in  the  last  mentioned  examjples^  something  is  not 
contrived  as  a  covering  for  the  face,  which,  without  interruptr 
ing  the  breathing,  might,  in  a  very  great  measure,  prevent  ths 
inhak^nof  the  oflfending  matter. 

Iti  going  over  the  alleged  sources  of  the<^omplai|it,  the  ques- 
tion x>f  its  oontagious^  or  non-contagious  nature  came  in  order  (o 
b#  discussed.  Our  Author  adopts  the  opinion  generally  held  in 
this  country  by  medical  men,  that  it  is  not  catching.  We  are^ 
however,  mach  inclined  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  suppose  that  • 
although  the  infectious  nature  of  consumption  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  some  continental  physicians  have  conceived  it  to 
be,  still  a  long-continued  and  reiterated  application  of  effluria, 
firom  the  lungs  of  a  consumptive  individusd,  may  at  length  ope- 
rate upon  another  in  the  way  of  infectious  matter. 

Dr^  Heberden,  a  man  ^  above  all  praise'  for  fidelity  of  ob- 
servation, and  freedom  from  prejudice,  strongly  inclines  to  tl\e 
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opinion  of  the  infectious  nature  of  phthisis.    *  Quid  In  hao  re 

*  venim  sit,*  he  says,  *  videriut  alii ;  equidem  oondum  usa 
^  magistro  eo  pi^ogrcssus  sum,  ut  aliquid  certi  de  ea  mcoum 
^  sts^uere  potucrim :  fateor  autem  me  ^idisse  nonnullo9  Udie 
'  periuntes,  quorum  morbus  non  aliud  probabilius  habuit  inithinii 

*  quam  quod  assiduc  una  fuiMseut,  aut  eliam  dormissent  com 

*  tabidis! 

The  sentiments  of  Hoffman  are  nearly  similar,  and  in  a  ba- 
huieeof  authorities,  we  thiuk  that  the  ])ositiye  opinions  of  such 
men  as  Ileberden  and  Uotiinan,  may  very  fairly  weigh  against 
the  negative  ones ;  that  is  to  say,  the  tot^  silence  on  this  eon* 
troTerted  subject,  of  Hippocrates  and  Celsus. 

British  physicians  we  conceive  to  have  been  misled  in  re- 
ference to  this  inquiry,  by  the  confessedly  slighter,  more  tardy, 
and  more  insidious  operation  of  consumptive  miasma,  than  of 
any  other  infectious  matter,  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In 
mstances  of  the  disease  being  eoaimunicated  from  one  to  ano^ 
4ier,  it  should  seem  that  there  must  have  been  a  sUeht  predis- 
position  at  least  in  the  recipient ;  for  altliough,  in  this  qualified 
way,  we  conceive  consum[Ytion  to  be  communicable,  yet  we  have 
BO  notion  that  such  is  the  case  with  scrophula. 

We  are  now  advanced  to  the  last  chapter  of  the  work  iinde^ 
review  ;  that,  in  wliich  the  treatment  of  the  disease  is  conudered. 
The  firstsuggestion  which  presents  itself,  in  reference  to  the  pre- 
ventive treatment  of  con«;umption,  is  this : — cold  being  oob« 
iiessedly  a  commonly  exciting  cause  of  the  complaint,  and  yet 
the  affection  being  eoniparaiivcly  rare  in  several  countries  where 
the  cold  is  more  intense  than  in  Britain,  are  not  the  inhabitants  of 
such  countries  in  possession  of  means  to  counteract  its  noxiooi 
tendency,  of  which  we  are  either  ignorant  or  noglectful  ?  This 
is,  m  truth,  the  case.  It  is  a  knou  n  fact,  that  even  a  hardy  Rus- 
sian is  more  sensible  to  cold,  and  more  inconvenienced  by  it  is 
this  country,  than  he  is  in  his.  own  ;  and  on  the  same  prindple^ 
an  EngUshman  suffers  less  from  a  winter  in  Petersburgli^  than 
from  a  winter  in  JLiondon. 

The  proverbial  variableness  of  our  climate  most  unquestioii- 
ably  goes  some  way  towards  the  solution  of  this  appareat 
enigma;  but,  we  believe,  that  the  habits  and  modes  of  Mi^gia 
the  respective  countries,  furnish  as  with  still  more  assiBCtfMe 
towards  the  exidanation  of  the  fact  in  question.  JffngtUkmed^ 
act  wpon  emmeouB  notions  on  the  subject  of  heat  <md  eM 
So  much  importance  seems  to  us  attadied  to  the  maintenance  tt^ 
development  of  this  position,  that  we  shall  here  endcavow  tosa- 
large  a  little  respecting  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  advanced ;  sol 
in  doing  so,  we  shall  first  extract  from  our  Author  the  reTatm  hs 

S' ve8,fToai  Dr.  Gutfirie,  of  thehabits  of  the  lower  classes  ib  Rnttii. 
^a  shall  tban  shortly  investigate  the  laws  of      npetfmtuiaii 
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relation  to  the  living  body  ;  and  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  attempting  a  practical  application  of  such  laws,  to  the  sub- 
ject which  is  more  immediately  under  discussion. 

*  The  Russian  boor  (says  Dr.  Guthrie)  lives  in  a  wooden 
bouse,  made  with  his  own  hatchet,  his  only  instrument,  in  the 
use  of  which  he  is  roost  dexterous  :  it  is  caulked  with  moss  so 

as  to  be  very  snug  and  close.  It  is  furnished  with  an  oven, 
which  answers  the  triple  purpose  of  heating  the  house,  dr«ssingf 
the  victuals,  and  supporting  on  its  flat  top  the  greasy  matress 
on  which  he  and  his  wife  lie.  From  over  the  oven,  whidi  is 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  are  laid  some  boaixls  reaching  to,  and 
supported  by,  the  opposite  wall,  raised  a  little  above  the  stove 
so  as  to  receive  its  heated  air.  On  these  sleep  the  children 
and  secondary  personages  of  the  hut,  for  the  oven  itself  is  a 
luxury  reserved  for  the  first.  Round  the  room  runs  a  bench, 
with  a  table  in  the  middle,  and  in  the  corner  a  sort  of  cupboard 
for  the  reception  of  saints,  before  whom  small  tapers  frequently 
burn,  or  a  lamp  with  hemp  oil.  During  the  long  severe  win- 
ter season,  the  cold  prevents  them  from  airing  this  habitation, 
so  that  you  may  easily  conceive  that  the  ur  cannot  be  yerf 
pure>  considering  that  four,  five,  or  six  people,  eat  and  sleep  in 
one  room,  and  undergo  during  the  night,  a  most  stewing  pro- 
cess from  the  heat  and  closeness  of  their  situation ;  insomuch 
that  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  dipped  in  water,  and 
raise  a  steam  and  smell  in  the  room  not  offensive  to  themselves, 
but  scarcely  supportable  by  those  whom  curiosity  may  lead 
tWther.*  , 

And  again,  speaking  of  their  clothing,  &c.  he  says ; — 

*  In  the  first  place,  they  go  very  warmly  clothed  when  out  of 
doors,  although  they  wear  nothing  but  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of 
linen  drawers  when  within  :  the  legs  and  feet  in  particular 
are  remarkably  guarded  against  the  cold  by  many  piles  of 
coarse  Jlannelj  with  a  pair  of  boots  over  all ;  at  the  same 
time  that  their  bodies  feel  all  the  warmth  of  sheep-skin,  and^ 
nothing  is  left  open  to  the  action  of  the  air  but  the  face  and  neck, 
which  last  though  never  covered,  yet  coughs  and  sore  throats 
are  seldom  heard  oF;  nay,  they  are  disorders  which  we  should 
almost  forget  to  treat,  did  not  foreigners  keep  us  in  use. 
Their  religion  happily  conspires  with  the  unavoidable  bodOy 
dirtiness  attached  to  their  situation,  to  send  them  to  their  va- 
pour baths  once  or  twice  a  week  :  here  they  wash  away  vrith 
rapour,  and  afterwards  with  water  in  a  condensed  state,  the 
dirt,  that,  by  obstructing  the  pores,  is  so  well  known  to^rotnote 
putnd  diseases ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  most  effectQalty 
open  the  cuticular  emunctories,  and  throw  off  any  obstructed 
perspiration  that  might  hove  otherwise  acted  as  a  femes  to 
Wgin  the  septic  process  of  the  body ;  and  lastly  they  undergo 
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*  nightly,  as  I  mentioned,  a  degree  of  perspiration,  which.eiiftbM 

*  the  coachmen,  for  example,  to  sit  the  i?vhole  day  and  severe 

*  winter  cTening  on  the  box,  or  at  least,  out  of  doors,  without 

*  erer  dreaming  of  what  we  call  catching  cold,  as  they  throw  off 

*  eyery  night  what  may  have  been  retained  in  the  day,  and^  to 

*  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  may  be  said  to  clear  out  as  they  go  ;  bat 

*  keep  them  from  the  nocturnal  luxury  of  their  ovai,  and  yoil 
«  kill  them  in  a  week.'     So  far  Dr.  Guthrie. 

Our  Author  goes  on  to  say, — 

*  Here,  than,  we  find,  that  warm  clothing,  warm  habitations,  and 
warm  bathing,  enable  men  who  are  exposed,  during  a  number  of 
hours  every  day,  to  an  intensely  cold  atmosphere,  to  bear  tbatei* 
posure  with  impunity,' — 

an  effect,  we  may  add,  exactly  contrary  to  what  our  EJnglish 
prejudices  would  anticipate  from  such  habits. 

The  vulgar  notion  in  this  country  on  the  subject  of  heat  aid 
cold,  is,  that  much  exposure  to  the  former,  or  indulgence  in  ift| 
renders  the  body  more  liable  to  be  injuriously  afl^ted  by  the 
latter ;  an  opinion  which  the  above  relation  proves  to  have  ill 
unstable  foundation ;  nay,  it  is  a  demonstrable  &ct,  that  in  the 
very  degree  of  previous  subjection  to  heat,  is  the  capaUlity  if 
enduring,  or  being  exposed  with  impunity  to,  subsequent  ooid* 
We  may  indeed  state  it  as  an  axiom,  that  an  individuiu  i^neitfr 
more,  nor  indeed,  so  much,  injured  by  cold  aftar  the  body  has 
been  heated,  as  he  would  have  been  by  the  same  degree  of  edM» 
had  there  been  no  previous  augmentation  of  temperature';  and 
that  our  common  apprehensions  of  going  out  in  the  coU  vXf 
when  the  body  is  hot,  are  altogether  false  and  unfounded. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  George  Fordyce  and  Sir  Chaikft 
Blagden  nave  been  so  often  quoted  in  relation  to  this  niljM^ 
that  we  should  feel  reluctant  to  bring  them  again  forward,  wen 
it  not,  that  in  connexion  with  the  account  we  have  given  fiom 
Dr.  Southey,  of  the  habits  of  the  Russian,  they  are  so  wdl  cal- 
culated to  illustrate  the  fact  we  are  now  anxious  to  eatabfirii 
and  impress. 

These  gentlemen  (Dr.  Fordyce  and  Sir  Charles  Blacdea) 
exposed  themselves  to  a  heat  almost  beyond  endurance,  and  im- 
mediately after,  without  any  precaution,  went  into  a  cold  I0dli» 
and  continued  there  some  minutes  before  they  began  to  dMBi 
In  like  manner,  the  Russian  goes  reeking  from  his  vapour  badiiy 
and  immediately  rolls  his  naked  body  in  snow ;  and  at  otlMr 
times,  comes  out  from  baths  of  water  that  are  heated  beyon4 
almost  what  he  is  able  to  bear,  and  instantaneously  plunges  into 
contiguous  cold  ones. 

But  let  us  appeal,  as  Dr.  Southey  has  done,  to  individual  feet. 
ing ;  and  ask  whether,  of  ^  two  persons,  setting  out  in  a  sufl 
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*  coaehyon  a  cold  night,  the  one  well  warmed  when  he  takes  his 
^  seat,  the  other  shivering  from  cold,'  the  individual  who  started 
wanDyWill  not  bear  the  cold  better,  and  be  less  liable  to  injury  from 
it  than  the  other.  There  are  no  trarellers  who  have  tried  the  ex- 
periment,  that  will  be  at  a  loss  to  answer  this  question.  And  we 
may  further  add,  that  a  person  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  warm  habitations^  and  comfortable  clothing,  for  a  month  pre- 
vious to  the  journey,  would  be  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  it, 
than  another  of  the  same  constitution,  and  at  the  same  standard 
of.  health,  who  had  been  housed  and  habited  during  the  same 
period,  in  a  way  that  by  many,  would  be  thought  to  insure  hardi- 
ness. 

*  '  Uneasy  senjBation  (Dr  Southey  well  observes)  is.always  the  re- 
sult of  a  deviation  from  the  healthy  state  in  some  part  or  parts  of  the 
body,  and  is  in  all  cases  to  be  obviated  if  possible  Nothing,  there- 
fore, can  be  more  absurd,  than  to  suppose  that  thi-  endurance  of  a 
painful  degree  of  cold  for  any  considerable  time,  can  contribute  to 
strengthen  the  constitution.' 

We  mu^  anticipate  and  endeavour  to  reply  to  one  or  two 
obvious  objections,  which  might,  if  unanswered,  seem  to  invali- 
date the  doctrine  we  are  endeavouring  to  prove. 

How  is  it,  it  will  be  urged,  upon  the  principles  now  argued 
for,  that  colds  are,  evidently  contracted  by  passing  from  heated 
assemblies,  into  cold  carriages,  and  damp  streets  ?  In  leply  to., 
this,  it  .may  be  said,  that  the  individual  Who  may  have  sufiered 
from  such  exposure,  had  not  been  in  a  state  of  heat,  so  much  as 
of  fatigue  and  exhaustion ;  and  that  the  mischief  in  question 
would  be  obviated  or  very  materially  lessened,  by  a  previous  re- 
tiremeot  to  a  well  warmed  room,  so  as  to  step  into  the  carriage 
with  a  surcharge,  rather  than  a  diminished  quantity  of  heat. 
Individuals  too,  under  the  circumstances  supposei,  are,  it  is 
well  known,  disproportionately  ill-covered  about  the  feet  aud 
legs ;  and  this  partial  exposure,  we  wish  it  never  to  be  forgotten, 
is  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  hurtful  consequences  than 
complete  nakedness. 

Indeed,  the  fact  of  partial  exposure,  if  properly  res^arded, 
would  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  whole  difficulty.  Thus,  a 
person  in  a  highly  heated  state,  shall  imprudently  take  a  large 
draught  of  cold  water,  and  the  consequence  biiilt  be  a  «iolent 
apasm  or  perhaps  i^iflammation  of  die  stomach  In  tins  case 
the  injury  is  unquestionably  froiu  tnecold  a.  plic  «tiou  to  a  itt^ated 
part ;  hut,  had  the  same  degree  of  cold  been  applied  to  the 
whole  bo4ly,  the  reduction  of  leinperature  would  then  have  been 
equable  aud  general,  aud  no  irregular  or  diseased  action  occa* 
aioned. 

Vol.  III.  N.  S.  O 
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W^  have  studied  a  i^laiiinesR  of  diction,  and  familiarity  of  H- 
liistration  on  this  part  of  our  investigation,  on  account  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  acquiring  accurate  notions  on  the  sub- 
ject of 'temperature,  in  reference  es}>eeially  to  puluionmry  iVs- 
orders  ;  and  we  beg  particularly  to  urge  attention  to  the  mischief 
of  partial  exposure,  because  we  think  that  on  this  circuuastanoe 
hinges  a  viTy  great  portion  of  the  evil  we  wish  to  point  out  and 
to  caution  against. 

^  NVhy,"  says  Dr.  Cogan,  who  resided  a  ccmsiderable  time  in 
Holland,  and  was  consequently  well  qualified  to  judge  accu- 
rately, ^  why  is  it  that  in  Britain,  devotional  congregatioes, 
^  an«i  assemblits  of  pleasure  arc  always  and  greatly  interrupted 
^  by  ineessant  cuiigliing  and  expectoration,  while  in  the  largest 
'  assemblies  in  Holland,  instaiK*es  of  a  similar  kind  are  hardly 

*  known.  Tliis  very  striking  difference  I  have  been  induced  to 
^  ascribe  to  tlie  contrast  observable  between  the  two  countries 
^  inthe  constructiou  of  their  habitations,  and  in  the  peculiarities 

*  of  dress  ' 

This  last  peculiarity  consists  princi])aUy  in  the  very  sedulous 
attention  given  1)y  all  ranks  to  a  preservation  of  warmth  in  the 
feet,  and  it  has  been  seen  above,  that  the  hardy  Russian,  <m 
his  midnight  coach-box,  is  particularly  guarded  against  cold  in 
the  feet  and  legs.  As  to  habitations,  let  it  once  be  established  as 
fact,  that  regularity  of  temperature  is  of  essential  momcMit  in 
preventing  attacks  of  pulmonary  diseise,  and  we  admit  a  for* 
tiori^  that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  produce  and  foBter 
them,  than  the  English  n\ethod  of  warming  their  apartments. 
Who  is  there  that  has  not  witnessed  the  production  of  fits  of 
coughing,  by  the  simple  (Mrcumst.uice  of  removing,  in  a  laige 
room,  V)  a  distance  from  the  iire-plaee  ?  and  what  wonder  tiuit 
it  is  so,  when  it  is  reeolleeted,  that  such  removal  will  oftentnes 
be  the  exposure  to  an  air  of  twenty  or  more  degrees  colder, 
than  that  which  the  individual  had  been  the  moment  before  in- 
haling when  sitting  by  the  iire  side  !  Nay,  even  while  so  6ittin|;, 
one  p:irt  of  the  body  will  !)e  heated  to  pain,  while  another  is 
suffering  from  cold,  than  which  nothing  can  b^  more  calculated 
to  occasion  what  is  calit^d  cold,  and  all  its  consequences,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  susceptibilities  of  the  person  tfaius  si- 
tuated. 

Now  we  have  above  hin.ed  that  we  do  not  think  the'solyect 
of  British  tendency  to  consumptive  affections,  has  been  so  satis* 
factoriiy  discussed,  as  fully  to  prove  that  Russian  and  DalHl 
habits  ill  relation  to  heat  and  cold,  could  they  obtain  in  lUs 
country,  would  insure  an  equal  inununity  from  their  aUaok& 
But  still  there  is,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  suflicient  evi* 
deuce  furnished^  to  prove  that  a  great  deal  of  the   cxemptiui 
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f^tated,  is  palpaUy  referable  i»  the  dtSereBt  maitagement  of  tem- 
perature ;  and,  under  this  mpvessi^m^  we  look,  with  »  great 
ileal  of  pleasure^  upon  those  attempts  wiiieh  are  now  making,  to 
bring  the  public  mind  to>  a  feeling  of  tlie  s^reat  importance  of  a 
regulated  temperature  in  the  management^  botli  preventive  and 
curative,  of  puluyouary  disor<lers«  It  is  proposed  that  tne  subject 
of  such  disorders  shall  constantly  be  exposed  to  an  4tiuospnere  of 
an  unvaried  temperature  ;  and  as  thi^  uniformity  ot  heat  catMiot  be 
ensured  by  our  common  open  fire-places,  stoves  are  proposed  to 
be  used  in  the  sick  apartment,  which  siiall  effect  tne  desired 
porppse.  The  cooimoo  sUop  or  ironing  stove,  is  found  best  to 
aocomplish  this  object.  *  It  resembles  the  English  stove,  says 
Dr.  Buxton,  the  principal  proposer  of  the  plan  in  question^) 
'  because  it  opens  into  the  apartments  it  warms,  thus  causing  a 
^  constant  ventilation.     It  resembles  the  German  stove,  oecause 

*  it  exposes  a  large  heat  >d  surface,  continuatiy   warming  the 

*  particles  of  air  which  come  into  contact  with  its  sides;'  and 
thus  ^  answers  the  douMe  pur,>ose  of  warmth  and  ve.itiiation.* 
The  scheme  in  question,  is,  of  course,  intendtul  principally  to 
iq>ply  to  an  actually  disorvLred  st  itc  ol  the  lu;i^;s,  and  as  such, 
is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  x  remedial  process. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  now  been  avlvanced,  to  prove  the 
knp<irtaace  of  a  due  attention  to  temperature  id  tiie  way  of 
prevefiiion  We  shall  for  ftie  present  dismiss  this  pirt  of  the 
subject,  and  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  platfi 
«f  treatment  which  our  Author  recommends,  menly  st4tingthat 
we  think  he  has  not  done  Justice  to  his  contemporary,  Df. 
Buxton,  in  not  havhig  mentioned  his  name.  The  merits  of  those 
plans  which  promise  much  public  utility,  and  wUicn  are  put 
forward,  and  persevered  in,  against  opposition,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tiaetly  noticed,  and  duly  apjireciated  ;  and  we  ttiink,  in  this 
peint  of  view,  Dr.  B.  deserves  much  praise.  But  on  this  head 
must  not  enlarge 

In  commencing  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  particular  re« 
ies.    Dr.  Southey  very  properly,  at  least  in  our  opinion, 
expvesbes  his  unbelief  in  the  anti-phthisical  powers  of  emetics^  in 
iba-  way  in  winch  they  have  been  extolled  by  some  praciitioners. 

*  When  the  expectoration,  however,  (he  adds)  is  scanty  and  dif- 
ficult, with  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  and  irregular  fibrile 
paroxysms,  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha  sufficient  to  excite  slight  vomiting, 

'  ttiaiy  be  given  with  advantage.' 
-. 
'    .    On  the  subject  of  '  the  different  preparations   of  iron,'  our 

^  jLuthor's  sentiments  require,  we  think,   some  qpaliiication  to 

''.  iDake  them  correct. 

'   <  In  chlorotic  females  (he  justly  remark^}  of  a  consumptive  fa* 
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milj,  dns  medicine  (iron)  as  a  preventive  i»  invaluable,  particularly 
when  given  in  combination  with  some  purgative.' 

~  So  far  we  fully  agpree  iivith  him ;  but  ivhen  be  questions  the 
further  utility  of  iron,  we  are  compelled  to  feel  and  express  a 
difference  of  sentiment. 

The  connexion  of  consumptive  ailments  with  a  faulty  state  of 
the  menstrual  discharge,  is  perhaps  too  much  disregarded  in 
practice.  We  recollect  to  have  seen  in  a  periodical  publication, 
some  very  sensible  observations  on  this  head,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Shearman,  in  a  paper  entitled  *  On  the  connexion  which 
'  subsists  between  Amenorrhcea  and  Phthisis  Pulmonalis ;'  in 
which  the  writer  says,  that  ^  in  consumptive  females,  we  should 
^  always  keep  in  view  the  probable  dependence  of  the  pulmo- 
'  nary  sympton^s  upon  the  interrupted  functions  of  the  uterus, 
'  and  direct  our  treatment  accordingly.'  Now  it  is  in  these 
cases  es])ecially,  that  steel  often  proves  highly  serviceable, 
even  subsequent  to  the  commencement,  and  actual  establish- 
ment, of  the  disorder  in  the  lungs.  Its  combination  with  fex* 
glove,  under  these  circumstances,  is  often  abundantly  useful. 

Of  this  last  medicine.  Dr.  Soutbey  expresses  himself  as  Wt^ 
lows : — 

*  In  that  form  of  consumption  which  is  preceded  by  spitting  of 
blood,* foxglove  I  consider,  of  all  internal  medicines,  to  be  the  most 
useful.  In  strumous  constitutions,  it  is  less  frequently  beneficial; 
but  no  practitioner  can  have  given  it  an  extensive  trial  without  beug 
convinced  of  its  occasional  value.' 

This  opinion,  too,  we  think,  requires  to  be  somewhat  modi- 
fied. In  the  endless  controversy,  whether  digitalis  be  a  stimu- 
lant or  sedative,  we  certainly  feel  no  inclination  to  engage ;  bat 
the  remarkable  utility  of  this  drug,  in  small  and  very  gradually 
increased  doses,  over  some  affections  which  acknowledge  a  stni- 
mous  origin,  we  shall  venture  here  to  mention,  though  perhaps 
a  little  out  of  place. 

The  reader  may  recollect  that  we  have  pointed  out  a  tendency 
to  abdominal  hardness,  as  indicative  of  a  scrophulous  tempe- 
rament. This  harchiess,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  inform  the  me- 
dical reader,  is  occasioned  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the  mesea- 
teric  glands.  When  it  exists  in  any  very  considerable  degree, 
it  constitutes  the  tabes -mesenterica  of  authors  ;  and  it  is  in  tfaii 
affection,  that  we  have  witnessed  very  unequivocal  and  extaMt  ^ 
good  done  by  the  administration  of  very  small  doses  of  the  fine- 
giovo,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  medicine,  exceptiBjl 
perhaps,  and  that  not  always,  the  occasional  employment  oft 
calomel  i)urge.  Two  drops  at  a  dose  of  the  tincture  which  the 
London  College  orders,  increased  by  asinglodrop  at  a  timeytD 
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six  or  more,  haye  appeared  to  us  to  do  more  under  the  circam- 
stances  supposed,  than  steel  or  any  other  tonic  or  stimulant  me-^ 
dicine  wh  itever. 

There  is  another  state  of  things,  in  which  the  utility  of  digi- 
talis is  hardly  perhaps  appreciated  as  it  deserves  ;  we  mean  io 
the  coM^^h  til  it  olten  prevails,  and,  in  consumptive  habits,  is  al- 
ways aUrinHis^,  durint^  and  after  the  measles.  In  these  cases, 
too,  we  h  ive  seen  anotiier  medicine  of  much  service,  as  well  as  in 
iuci[)ieut  consumption  ;  namely,  the  hemlock,  and  the  conium 
maeulitum  of  Linneus.  Of  such  decided  utility  is  this  last,  ia 
those  dry  semi-kind  of  cou£^hs  which  are  often  the  harbingers  of 
confirmed  consumption,  that  we  are  surprised  at  the  silence  of 
eur  Author  respecting  its  virtues 

The  minor  ren^edics  for  allaying  particular  and  occasional 
symptoms  we  cannot  afford  space  to  discuss ;  but  we  must  not 
pass  over  a  substitute  for  opium  whidi  Dr.  Duncan,  in  his  late 
treatise,  has  pointed  (rut ;  and  which,  we  think,  promises  to  be  a 
useful  addition  to  the  materia-medica.  It  is  an  extract  made 
from  the  juice  oF  the  garden  lettuce.  The  soporific  powers  of 
this  plant  have,  as  Dr.  Southey  remarks,  been  long  known  ;  and 
this  prep^iration  seems  well  entitled  to  a  trial. 

WeCt«nnot  finish  our  notice  of  consu  nptive  remedies,  without 
remarking  on  the  practice  of  opening  issues  inthe  chest,  which  we 
think  we  have  ourselves  seen  of  service  towards  the  prolongatioM 
•f  life,  after  the  hope  of  radical  and  ultimate  success  bad  been 
abandoned.  Dr.  Southey  is  decidedly  of  the  same  sentiment ; 
and  he  expresses  his  opinion — an  opinion  which  we  think  by  no' 
Beans  destitute  ot  foundation,  that  were  issues  had  recourse  to 
early  in  the  complaint,  they  might  often  prove  of  more  than  mere 
temporary  service.  He  favours  us,  indeed,  with  a  case  in  pmnt, 
and  which  we  are  sorry  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  insert. 

'  i  have  never  (he  says]  advised  issues  at  a  distance  from 
the  seat  oT  the  disease,  because  I  am  convinced  of  their  utility 
when  opened  on  some  part  of  the  chest ;  but  the  evidence  of  the 
JPrench  practitioners  is  so  positive,  that  they  certainly  merit  a  trial, 
when,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  the  case  to  which  we  have  alluded,} 
it  becomes  di/ficult  to  keep  them  open  in  their  original  situation.' 

The  miserable  and  melancholy  farce  of  sending  patients,  in  a 
hopeless  ^tute  of  disc  ise,  away  from  the  comforts  of  home  ptnd 
from  the  society  of  Iriends,  in  order  to  Axe  secundum  arfejn,,  at 
Madeira,  Bristol  Hot  wells,  or  some  other  place  that  shall  be 
fiuned  tor  the  resort,  but  falsely  famed  forthecur^  of  consump- 
tive invalids,  requires  less  reprehension  rn  the  present  day  than 
formerly,  because  it  is  not  so  much  had  recouree  to.  Removal 
from  one  country  or  county  to  another ^  may  in  some  cases,  pre- 
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vent,  but  it  oevcp  can  cure,  confirmed  consumption ;  and  tiir 
principal  advantage  wfiieh  the  chnns^e  promises,  even  in  tbe 
way  of  prevention,  is,  we  believe,  resolvable  principally  into  the 
comparative  regularity  of  temperature  which  the  new  cliiaate 
may  ensure  ;  so  that  those  whose  circumstances  are  not  eqoal 
to  the  desired  removal,-  may,  with  satisfaction,  re&ect,  tlmU  a 
great  deal  of  the  benefit  may  be  obtained  without  any  remoTal 
at  all. 

The  south  of  Europe  is  the  g^eneral  place  of  resort  {or  oen* 
sumptive  invalids ;  but  our  Author  thinks  the  excessive 
warmth  of  these  parts,  during  the  hot  months,  may  accelerate 
th»^!  fatal  termination  of  the  disease.  For  such  invalids,  the  ^ 
south  or  south  east  coast  of  Spain,  oficrs  the  most  desiraUe 
wiutcr  residence  ;  and  *  Valencia,'  he  says,  ^  is  the  particular  spot 
^  [  should  select  .^  A  voyage  to  Itah,  in  a  vessel  bound  to 
Leghorn,  and  wintering  at  Pisi,  have  been  highly  recommended 
by  '  a  celebrated  female  writer.'  She  is  of  opinion  that  Niee^ 
Massa,  Florence,  Rome,  Naple^::,  are  all  inferior  to  Pisa,  which 
last,  indeed,  she  thinks  the  best  place  that  Europe  oilers  to  the 
consumptive  invalid.  The  proper  season  is  from  the  befl^inniog 
of  October,  to  the  end  of  A{)ril.  This  opinion  we  extract  from 
a  very  admirable  treatise  on  pulmonary  consumption  to  he  found 
in  "Dr.  Thomas's  Modern  Practice  of  Physic." 

We  have  now  almost  done  with  Dr.  Southey.  At  the  end 
•f  his  treatise,  he  rosumes  the  discussion  which  he  had  befbie 
touched  upon,  respecting  Dr.  VVills's  notion  of  the  salubritf, 
in  respect  to  consumptive  aflTectioii,  of  those  districts  where 
ague  abounds.  Dr.  VVills,  indeed,  has  carried  this  notion  so 
far  as  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  sending  persons  who  Are 
threatened  with  phthisis,  into  ^  districts  where  agues  previS/ 
This,  opinion,  however,  we  think  is  prove<l  by  our  Author  tohe 
fallacious ;  and  he  has  favoured  us  with  communications  which 
make  greatly  against  the  hypothesis,  from  two  respectable  phy- 
^icians,  who,  from  their  locality,  are  well  entitled  to  be  umpires 
of  the  question. 

In  the  letter  of  Dr.  Ilendy,  of  Chelmsford,  though  it  was 
bhort,  we  were  gratified  in  recognising  the  same  manly  leoe 
and  scientific  decision,  which,  y^^ars  ago,  we  had  pleasure  in 
observing,  although  then,  as  well  as  now,  under  a  veil. 

We  had  proceeded  thus  far  in  our  remarks,  when  the  pui-' 
phlet  of  Dr.  Sutton  was  put  into  our  hands,  entitled,  ^*  Lettani 
^^  addressed  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  %ent,  on  Cen- 
sumptiou."  f  hese  letters  are  for  the  purpose  of  proving  ike 
impropriety  of  the  project  above  alluded  to,  for  ensuring  an 
equality  of  temperature  in  tlie  apartments  of  consumptive 
patients:    We    have  read    thom^    we    bope^  with    cutooilr; 
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but,  certainly,  npi  with  couviction :  and  \fhateTer  may  be 
the  fate  of  Dr.  Buxtoa's  institution,  we  feel  sure  that  con- 
sumption, if  not  curable  by  a  regulated  temperature,  is,  at  leasts 
yery  often  produced  by  irregular  exposures  to  heat  and  cold  in 
the  way  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out ;  and  most  assured 
are  we,  from  attentive  observation,  of  the  frequent  prolongation 
of  coughi)^  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  changing  from  a 
warmer  to  a  colder  room,  even  When  the  subject  of  the  affection 
shall  not  have  been  permitted  to  venture  out  in  the  open  air. 

Dr.  Sutton's  first  objection  to  the  projected  scheme,  Tiz.  *  the 
*  tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  faculty  of  its  inutility,'  we  deem 
by  no  means  valid  ;  for  the  fact  is,  that  the  experiment  has  not 
hitherto,  in  private  practice,  been  fully  and  completely  tried. 
With  respect  to  his  second  general  observation,  that  consump- 
tjoo  is  very  common  in  mild  cUmates,  we  may  remark  that  it 
certainly  is  not  so  frequent  in  such  climates  as  in  Britain ;  and 
besides,  if  it  be  admitted,  as  it  certainly  must,  tliat  the  disease 
is  often  engendered  independently  on  the  variations  of  tempe- 
rature, it  will  not,  we  presume,  be  denied  by  any  one,  that  the 
vicissitudes  of  cold  and  heat  are  very  often  obviously  its  excitins^. 
causes.  Thirdly,  we  do  not  understand  in  what  way  the  plan  in 
question  should  interfere  with  an  alleviation  of  oppressive  symp- 
toms ;  since  cold,  if  required,  may  be  obtained  and  applied 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly  without  that  irregularity  iaits  ap-, 
plication,  which  apartments,  heated  upon  common  principle?, 
must  of  necessity  occasion.  And  with  regard  to  the  hist  df 
Dr.  Sutton  s  observations  respecting  humitiity  of  atmosphere,  as 
tending  to  a  diminution  and  mitigation  of  phthisical  disorders, 
it  has  already  been  shewn,  that,  on  this  head,  tliere  has  been  a 
a  great  deal  of  misconception. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  cannot  help  dissenting  from  the  opi- 
nions  of  Dr.  Sutton,  both  on  the  strength  of  our  own  observa- 
tions, and  from  a  candid  attention  to  the  recitals  of  others.  We 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  urs^e  the  subject  with  any  thing  like 
the  spirit  of  party  or  prejuilice,  but  leave  the  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice to  the  test  of  time,  and  more  ample  experience^ 

Id  casting  our  eyes  back  upon  what  has  been  written,  we  fear 
we  have  not  redeemed  the  pledge  made  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
readers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  technical  phraseology.  It  is, 
in  fact,  extremely  difficult  to  convey  information  on  a  medical 
subject,  without  an  employment  of  terms  and  allusiofts 
which  suppose  a  degree  of  previous  medical  acquire* 
ment  Thus,  for  example,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
^  lungs  ought  to  be  laid  open  to  the  reader,  before  he  can  form  any 
correct  notion  of  the  patliology  of  tubercles ;  and  the  nature  and 
ditfcrcut  species  of  general  inflammation  should  first  be  made 
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known,  before  the  peculiarities  of  pulraon&ry  inflammation  can^ 
with  any  degree  of  precision,  he  descanted  on. 

In  what  we  have  further  to  advance,  we  trust,  that  the  mo^ 
uninitiated  reader  will  be  more  at  home  with  us,  as  we  haTe 
simply  to  lay  down  the  rules  of  prevention  ;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  do  it  in  tlm  roost  concise  and  explicit  manner  that 
the  subject  will  admit  of.  Our  remarks  will  be  found  in  gene- 
ral consonance  with  the  principles  maintained  by  the  very  re- 
spectable Author  whose  treatise  has  been  the  more  immediate 
occasion  of  our  engaging  in  the  present  disquisition. 

The  great  increase,  in  modern  times,  of  nef:t70tc«,  bUious^  and 
eofisumptive  ailments,  has  become  the  subject  of  general  noto- 
riety and  evcry-day  lamentation.  While  several  maladies  have 
been  mitigated  in  violence  and  lessened  in  frequency,  by  the 
practical  a]>plication  of  modem  improvements  in  medicine; 
while  the  treatment  of  others  has  become  certainly  more  simple 
and  satisfactory,  if  not  always  more  successful ;  those  ailments 
which  depend  upon  a  general  failure  in  tone  and  strength  itt 
fibre,  and  whibh  are  comprised  under  the  terms  just  an- 
nounced, become  every  passing  year  more  frequent  in  tfaw 
occurrence,  and  more  formidable  in  their  asjiect  Now  there 
must  be  some  cause  for  this  ;  and  such  an  investigation  of  the 
origin  of  these  ailments  as  might  lead  to  a  detection  of  preven- 
tive measures,  it  is  needless  to  say,  would  be  desirable  in  the 
extreme. 

To  those  efTeminate  and  dependent  habits  which  unavoidably 
result  from  a  luxurious  multiplication  of  the  comforts  and  oon- 
vcniencies  of  life,  a  great  deal  of  the  mischief  in  questioii  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  attributed  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  part, 
at  least,  of  the  evil,  originates  in  avoidable  error;  and  that  such 
a  reformation  of  conduct,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
frame,  as  should  be  founded  on  the  conviction  of  this  eiror, 
might  be  productive  of  much  and  radical  benefit  to  the  physical, 
and,  by  consequence,  to  the  moral  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

We  assume,  as  a  prime  principle,  that  debility  js  the  great 
source  of  the  diseased  states  just  alluded  to ;  and  this  origiD 
they  all  acknowledge,  whatever  difierence  they  may  assume  in 
exterior  shape.  Thus,  in  one  individual,  scrophula,  with  sH 
its  accompaniments  and  consequences,  shall  rexult  from  pre- 
cisely the  same  exciting  cause,  that,  in  another,  shall  be  prodoe- 
tive  of  that  morbid  condition  of  the  sensitive  and  digestm 
organs,  which  gives  rise  to  the  nervous  and  bilious  teropors- 
mcnt,  with  all  its  long  and  formidable  train  of  attendant  evils. 
The  only  difibrencc  in  this  respect,  is,  that  What  we  call  scro- 
pliula,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  consei|uence  of  disease  crealoig 
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«geiit9  in  early  life,  and  the  other  class  of  evils  to  follow  from 
4he  same  source  at  a  more  advanced  period. 

To  scrophula,  and  its  most  common  and  most  dreadfid  conse- 
<iuence,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  we  are,  for  the  present,  to 
restrict  our  remarks.      We  verily  believe,  that  a  great  deal 
4>f  that  species  of  weakness,  upon  which  this  destructive  ma- 
lady— consumption— is  grafted,  is  attributable  to  the  substitu-* 
iion,  in  early  life,  of  stimulating  and  irritating,  in  place  of  nou- 
lishing  and  wholesome  diet.     It  would,  perhaps,  have  beeh 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  community,  liad  the  various  pro* 
ducts  of  fermentation — wine,  beer,  and  spirits — never  been  dis- 
covered; and  had  China    tea  never  been  imported  into   this 
country.     Certain,  however,    we  feel,  that  the    habitual,  and 
even  occasional  use  of  these  articles,  by  young  and  growing 
persons,  unless  in  the  way  of  medicine,  can  scarcely  ever  fail  of 
producing  injurious  consequences.     They  enfeeble  the  digestive 
organs,  oecasion  irritative  action  in  place  of  steady  and  regular 
performance  of  functions,  prevent  the  generation  and  trans* 
mission  to  the  blood  vessels  of  a  healthy  chyle,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, debiUtate  the  body,  and  eventually  lay  the  foundation  of 
confirmed  consumption. 

It  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  be  told,  that  many  die  of  this  disease^ 
who  had  scarcely,  during  the  short  period  of  their  lives,  par* 
taken  of  the.fare  against  which  we  are  now  protesting ;  for  such 
may  indirectly  have  suffered  from  this  source,  as  the  enfeebled 
progeny  of  parents  who  had  been  injured,  and  who  had  uncon- 
flciously  transmitted  such  ii\jury  to  their  offspring.  Nor  will  it 
be  admitted,  as  a  valid  objection  to  our  principle,  that  many  pass, 
with  apparent  impunity,  through  the  ordeal  now  alluded  to ; 
for  as  well  might  we  defend  the  inordinate  use  of  spirits  upon 
the  same  ground  of  occasional  and  individual  immunity  from 
the  more  general  and  immediate  effects  of  such  habit.  All  that 
we  wish  to  affirm,  is,  that  these  things  are  hurtful,  and  that  too 
in  the  way  and  to  the  extent  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 

Why  is  it  that  we  see  scrophula  in  all  its  forms  so  frequent 
among  the  poor,  of  the  metropolis  especially  ?  In  a  very  great 
measure,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  indigent  inhabitants  of 
Ix)ndon,  Uving  themselves  and  rearing  their  children  in  the 
manner  now  deprecated  ;  and  this  is  even  sometimes  done  from 
systematic  motives  of  calculating  economy  !  It  is  perceived  that 
tbe  more  tea  and  spirits  are  given,  the  less  desire  does  the  sto- 
niach  display  for  nutritious  diet :  and,  by  consequence,  a  less 
expenditure  is  required  for  the  support  of  a  family. 

The  following  relation,  which,  from  the  source  from  whidh  it 
IDomes,  may  be  depended  on,  gives  a  horrid  but  instructive  pic* 
Uire  of  the  mischief  done  to  tbe  digestive  organs  by  the  per- 
VoL.  III.  N.  S.  P 
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nicious  practice  of  artificially  stimulating  them  in  early 
life.     *  A  lady    (Miss    Elizabeth   Seward)    met   with    a  fa- 

*  mily  of  poor  chiklrcn,  whose  pale  faces,  and  emaciated  bodies, 

*  forcibly  attracted  her  attention.     Upon  inquiring  of  the  mother 

*  how  they  were  fed,  she  was  informed  that  "  they  did  not  eat 
^^  much^  and  what  they  did  eaty  was  not  sufficient  to  nou- 
**  rish  them  without  gin  and  water.  It  was  scanty  vege^ 
**  t(d)le  fare.'*    The  lady,  after  stating  to    the  woman    the 

*  pernicious  effects  likely  to  follow  from  such  a  regimen,  adviseii 


"  was  to  do  thaty  I  ahould  never  be  able  to  satisfy  them  in  these 
**  liard  times,  I  was  used  to  give  them  watery  but  then  then 
*'  were  always  hungry  ;  and  I  could  not  beg  or  buy  virtuats 
**  enough  for  themJ** — This  relation  scarcely  requires  com- 
ment. 

The  unhappy  little  victims  to  such  dreadful  principles  of 
economy,  if  thefr  future  fate  were  to  be  inquired  into,  woaW 
most  prdbably  be  found  to  go  off  consumptive  at  the  consump- 
tive age,  or  to  live  nervous  and  bilious  subjects,  depend^^ 
upon  medicine  or  other  cordials,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mis- 
erable existence.  And  of  what  would  their  progeny  be  likely  to 
consist  ? 

But,  pc^rhaps,  it  will  be  said,  that  these  are  caricature,  or 
at  least  extraordinary  accounts.  lict  us  then  beg  the  reader^s 
indulgence  for  another  statement  which  may  perhaps  appear  to 
apply  more  closely  to  that  class  of  readers,  if  any,  that  are 
likely  to  be  benefited  by  our  present  strictures.  Mr.  Sandford, 
surgeon  at  Worcester,  in  his  useful  and  entertaining  tract  on 
wine  and  spirits,  relates  the  following  observation,  which  may 
be  confirmed  by  thousands  equally  certain,  tliough  made  with 
less  precision. 

^  A  late  ingenious  surgeon,  occupied  for  a  great  part  of  hi« 

*  life  in  experiments  equally  well  conceived  and  accurately  exe- 

*  cuted,    gave  to  one  of  his  children,    a  full  glass  of  sherry 

*  every  day  after  dinner  for  a  week.     The  ciiild  was  then  about 

*  five  years  old,  and  had  never  been  accustomed  to  wine.     To 

*  another  child,  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  under  similar  cir- 

*  cumstances,  he  gave  a  large  China  orange  for  the  same  space 

*  of  time.  At  the  end  of  the  week  he  found  a  very  material 
^  difference  in  the  ])ulse,  the  heat  of  the  body,  the  urine  and  the 

*  stools  of  the  two  children.     In  the  first,  the  pulse  was  quick- 

*  ened,  the  heat  increased,  the  urine  high  coloured,  and  the 
^  stools  destitute  of  their  usual  quantify  of  bile,  while  the 
^  second  had  every  appearance  that  indicated  high  health.     He 
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*  then  reversed  the  experiment :  to  the  first  mentioned  chUd  he 

*  gave  the  orans^e,  and  to  the  other  the  wine.     The  effects  fol- 

*  lowed  as  before  : — a  striking  and  demonstrative  proof  of  the 

*  pernicious  effects  of  vinous  liquors  on  the  constit  ution  of  chil- 
^  dren  in  full  health.' 

As  to  our  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  tea,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  be  furnished  with  evidence  equally  forci- 
ble with  the  foregoing,  in  proof  of  its  pernicious  qualities.  The 
destructive  effects  of  tea,  are  not  indeed  to  be  placed  as  a, 
parallel  to  those  of  spirituous  liquor.*?.  That  its  effects,  how- 
ever, are  mischievous,  and  that  to  a  high  degree,  we  feel,  to 
express  ourselves  in  the  most  moderate'  manner,,  a  conviction, 
amounting  almost  to  actual  demonstration*  ' 

Many  readers  who  may  foster  a  sceptical  reluctance  to  go 
along  with  us  in  our  condemnation  of  this  article  of  diet,  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  learn  that  experiments,  instituted  for 
the  purpose  ot  ascertaining  the  effects  of  infusion  of  tea  on 
living  animals,  have  shewn  it  to  be  as  quickly  poisonous  as 
laurel  water,  opium,  or  foxglove ;  and,  in  some  instances,  more 
so.  Analogy,  then,  at  least,  favours  the  inference,  that  a  weak 
infiision  of  the  articles  just  mentioned,  might  be  introduced 
into  common  and  daily  use,  with  an  impunity  equal  to  tea.. 
At  any  rate,  all  substances  which,  like  tea,  inordinately  stimu- 
late the  nerves,  produce  an  artificial  exhilaration,  and  a  mere 
temporary  flow  of  spirits,  must,  of  necessity,  prove  hiirtful  to 
the  digestive  organs  and  general  frame,  of  young  persons  espe- 
cially, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  banished  entirely  from  the 
catalogue  of  their  dietetic  articles. 

There  is  another  pernicious  practice,  and  which  seems  daily 
to  be  more  and  more  intermingling  itself  with  the  habits  of  do- 
mestic life.  We  mean  the  having  recourse,  on  every  trivial 
occasion,  to  -drastic  drugs,  dnd  especially  mercurial  purga-  ^ 
tives.  There  are  none  who  can  be  more  thoroughly  convinced 
than  we  are  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  duly  preserving  a  r^-. 
ffolarity  in  the  functions  and  evacuations  of  the  bowels :  in- 
deed, health  cannot  be  maintained  without  it.  Btit  the  too  . 
frequent  and  indiscriminate  application  to  mercurial  medicines, 
in  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  is  a  practice  calculated  not  only 
to  be  destructive  of  its  own  intent,  but  also  to  injui*e  very  ma- 
terially, the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  biliary  organs,  upon  the 
healthy  condition  and  orderly  action  of  which,  so  much  depends 
jn  respect  to  general  health.  A  dependence  upon  medicine,  is, 
indeed,  a  sort  of  dependence  upon  drams,  and  of  the  banefhl 
consequences  of  dram- drinking  every  one  is  aware. 

The  habit  of  flying  to  the  lancet,  or  cu})ping  instruments,  ou 
every  occasion  of  imaginary  necessity,  is  iikewi:^,  we  are  per* 
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suaded,  oM  of  the  means  by  which  that  eflfeminate  and  de^ 
pendent  state  of  existence  which  we  are  lamenting',  is  brought 
about.  We  say  imaginary  necessity,  for  plethora  or  fulness  of 
blood-vessels,  is  often  conceived  to  exist,  without  the  smallest 
foundation  iR  fact ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  observe  to  those' 
whose  feelings  are  so  alive  to  this  source  of  danger,  that  na 
practice  is  so  much  calculated  to  produce  plethora  as  frequently 
pepeated  venesections. 

nut  our  limits  warn  us  to  bring  this  article  to  a  conclusion. 
We  may  possibly  resume  the  subject  at  some  future  period, .  and 
treat  of  it  rather  more  in  detail.  At  present  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  aphoristic  remarks  founded  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  modern  habits  of  life  produce  a  feebleness  of  frame ; 
that  this  feebleness  renders  the  body  more  liable  than  at  former 
periods,  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
*  dimate ;  and  that  such  irregular  exposures  to  heat  and  cold^ 
as  the  customs  of  this  country  occasion,  in  place  of  hardening 
the  animal  frame,  at  once  cause  a  greater  measure  of  debilitVy 
and,  by  grafting  on  this  debility,  irritative  and  irregular,  m 
the  place  of  due  and  orderly  actions,  frequently  come  at 
length  to  be  productive  of  genuine  and  confirmed  consump- 
tion. 

To  parents,  then,  who  are  anxious  for  the  health  and  wcll^ 
being  of  their  ofispring,  we  would  shortly  address  ourselves  in 
the  following  manner.  As  consumption  is  the  child  of  scro- 
phula,  so  is  scrophula  engendered,  or,  at  the  least,  fostered  by 
tiie  denial  of  nutritious,  and  the  substitution,  in  its  stead,  of 
stimulating  and  mere  exhilarating  articles  of  diet.  Let  young 
.persons  then  be  prohibited  the  use  of  tea,  and  every  kind  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors.  Milk,  with  flour  or  bread  well- 
baked,  is  all  that  ought  to  be  given,  in  the  way  of  food,  for  the 
first  seven  or  eight  months  of  a  child's  existence ;  and  good 
wholesome  animal  and  vegetable  food,  still  with  milk,  morning 
and  evening,  ought  to  be  continued,  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
thing  spirituous,  during  the  whole  period  of  the  growth  and 
evolution  of  their  organs. 

Let  mothers  not  indulge  apprehensions,  which  we  think  the 
productions  of  some  modern  authors  have  too  much  tendency 
to  excite,  respecting  the  hurtful  nature  of  a  fuU  supply  of  food 
^  to  children.  Infants  especially,  we  think,  can  scarcely  be  fed 
'  too  copiously,  provided  the  materials  of  their  diet  are  bland, 
ouirritating,  and  nutritious.  Let  calomel  he  banished  the  list 
of  domestic  drugs.  Regularity  in  intestinal  actios  is  better  se- 
cured by  exercise  and  air,  than  by  medicines  of  any  kind,  and 
ft  little  castor  or  common  oil  is  a  preferable  purgative,  in  the 
geaeral  way,  to  mercurial  or  other  more  violent  cathartics. 

Let  us  pot  be  understood  to  conceive  any  undue  antipathy 
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ligainst  medicines  of  the  class  now  alluded  to,  for,  on  the  con- 
Cfary,  we  are  convinced  of  their  frequent  necessity,  and,  occa- 
lionaJIy,  of  their  great  utility.  They  are,  however,  much  more 
proper  for  professional  than  parental  hands ;  and  ought  to  bd 
regarded,  at  least,  as  necessary  evils. 

if  oung  persons  cannot  be  too  much  in  the  open  and  pure  air, 
irovidcd  they  are  furnished  with  clothing,  and  are  permitted 
he  enjoyment  of  exercise  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  a 
l^nial  and  equable  warmth.  But  to  expose  them  to  cold,  ill- 
lefended  by  covering  against  its  painful  operation,  with  a  view 
o  create  hardiness,  is  acting  upon  an  erroneous  and  destructive 
irinciple.  Preservation  of  warmth  in  the  feet,  to  the  puny 
sspeeially,  is  particularly  desirable. 

jLet  even  apparently  trifling  coughs  in  the  consumptively  clis« 
Msed,  feyer  be  viewed  with  a  watchful  and  fearful  observation, 
ind  that  in  a  more  than  ordinary  measure,  at  the  period  of 
ife  when  the  constitution  is  about  to  undergo  those  important 
dianges  which  are  connected  with  the  development  of  several 
li^uliarities,  and  which  fix  for  life  the  physical  character  of 
lie  individual.  This  caution  is  especially  requisite  in  relation 
KT  the  female.  It  is  for  mothers  to  insist  upon  a  full  disclosure 
if  what  shall  take  place  at  this  period  of  life.  A  concealment, 
bonded  on  false  delicacy,  may,  in  a  few  months,  lay  the 
bundation  of  irrepaLrable  injury  to  the  lungs. 

Lastly,  let  us  urge  the  subordinate  interest  that  should  be 
taken  in  youthful  accomplishments,  when  placed  in  competition 
•vitb  youthful  health  and  vigour.  It  is  proper  and  necessary 
to  pay  due  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  mind,  yet  parentsd 
iBxiety  for  the  inordinate  exercise  and  shewy  display  of  preco* 
cioos  talent,  is,  upon  every  principle,  reprehensible.  iJet  the 
two  melancholy  examples  of  Beattie  and  White,  serve  as  warn- 
ings against  such  an  ^excessive  measure  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
lita,  as  may  possibly  insure  mental  acquirements  at  the  expense 
of  bodily  destruction. 


AxL  VII.  Jephthah:  a  Poem.    By  Edward  Smedley,  Jan.    Svo.  pp. 

27*     Price  3s,  Murray.    1814.        ^ 

'T^HE  Seatonian  Prize  for  the  past  year  was  adjudged  to  this 
*  poem  ;  and  if  the  ayerage  character  of  Priae  Poems  par- 
took of  the  vigorous  conception  and  orig^ality  which  distinguish 
Mr.  Sniedley's  production,  we  should  soon  cease  to  consider 
fliese  compositions  as  deserving  only  of  an  ephemeral  existence. 
It  requires,  indeed,  talents  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  to  sur- 
■Munt,  in  any  degree,  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  ittider 
Uluch  the  candidate  for  the  Academic  laurels  is  called  upon  to 
bis  fancy.    To  say  nothing  of  the  ungenial  atmosidiere 
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tvhich  envelops  the  gloomy  halls,  and  formal  squares  and  alleyi 
where  tutors  and  proctors  reign,  and  inhere  the  genius  of  the 
triangle  triumphs  over  all  other  forms  of  beauty  and  of  grace  v 
to  say  nothing  of  the  flat,  naked  dreariness  of  the  banks  throu|i;ii 
Tvhich  the  lazy  Cam  rolls  his  sullen  stream,  the  dismal  wiliows, 
and  helpless  pollards  which,  to  borrow  the  expression  of  a 
friend,  look  as  if  nature  were  making  signals  of  distress^ 
there  is  in  the  very  appointment  of  a  subject  for  poetical  compo- 
sition, something  which  fetters  the  imagination,  and  renders  it 
peculiarly  difficult  to  interest  by  novelty,  or  to  please  by  the  play 
of  creative  fancy .  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  subjeets 
being  selected  from  Scripture.  If  it  be  one  respecting  which  we 
are  presented  with  any  circumstantial  particulars,  it  is  obvious 
that  little  room  is  left  to  the  poet  for  the  display  of  any  thing 
more  than  the  powers  of  versification  ;  the  attempt  to  add  to  the 
outline  more  than  a  slight  shade  of  colouring,  would  iufalUbly 
destroy  the  effi^ct  of  the  original.  If,  as  in  the  present  case^ 
there  is  an  obscure  abruptness  in  tlie  scriptural  narrative,  which 
leaves  the  poet  at  libeity  to  introduce  characters  purely  idaal, 
there  ceases  to  be  any  propriety  in  borrowing  the  names  and 
the  bare  facts  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  designating  it 
as  a  scriptural  poem.  It  becomes  difficult  to  avoid  deviating 
into  representations  improbable  in  themselves,  or  ineon- 
gruous  with  the  early  associations  connected  with  the  nanii- 
tive. 

Mr.  Smedley  remarks,  as  an  apology  for  his  manner  of  treaU 
ing  the  subject  of  Jephthah,  that  ^  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
^  that  for  all  poetical  purposes  it  is  far  more  sublime  to  consider 

*  that  Jephlhah  offered  his  daughter  as  a  living  victim  on  tha 

*  altar,  than  that  he  devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity.'  We 
should  have  entertained  a  diQerent  opinion,  if  the  Author  htd 
not  so  well  justified  his  choice  by  the  happy  execution  of  ik 
subject.  It  cannot,  however,  be  considered  either  as  a  religioiUi 
or  an  historical  poem ;  but  as  an  effort  of  genius  it  certainll 
merits  high  encomium. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  is  in  a  splendid  style. 

<  From  the  dim  east  no  vermeil  tint  was  flung,. 

Though  thrice  the  bird  of  dawn  his  carol  sung; 

Though  Light  already  0:1  Amana's  hill 

PoisM  her  fleet  pinion,  all  was  darkness  still. 

For  there  no  herald  star  with  duubtful  blaze 

Pours  shadowed  brightness  from  his  dewy  rays  ; 

Nor,  as  with  us,  sofl-stealing  on  tlie  sight. 

The  gradual  landscape  mellows  into  light ;  • 

Till  Mom,  all  kerchief 'd  in  her  virgin  gray, 

Glows  with  meek  smile,  and  blushes  into  Pay* 
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But  Morning  there  with  hurried  footsteps  leads 
To  the  dark  goal  her  fiery-harness'd  steeds ; 
Springs  with  one  bound  above  the  astonish'd  sky. 
Pours  forth  her  rushing  wheels,  and  waves  her  torch  on  Bigh.^ 

p.  1. 

The  eagerness  and  bustle  of  the  expectant  crowd,  who  ar# 
waiting  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  victor^  is  nenrously  por« 
■ayed. 

*  Tb^nce  far  beneath  the  wonder-stricken  eye 
Might  one  vast  sea  of  waving  heads  descry;  • 

While  the  low  hum  which  upward  rose  might  seena 
The  uncertain  murmur  of  some  fancied  stream. 
For  there  by  nimble-footed  youth  was  led 
Gray  Ase  slow-faultering  in  his  palsied  tread ; 
%  There,  m  the  midmost  press,  the  Mother  bore 
Her  mfant  charge,  and  held  it  up  before ; 
And  as  a  second  prattler  by  her  ran 
Bade  him  remember  this,,  when  grown  a  man. 
There  Sickness  ceas'd  to  languish.  Grief  was  free. 
And  those  came  forth  to  smile,  who  could  not  see/    p.  4. 

The  devoted  filial  affection  of  Jephthah' s  daughter  is  repre« 
sated  in  soft  and  glowing  colours  ;  the  general  effect  of  which 
iimnaedus  of  some  of  Westall's  Illustrations  of  Scriptural  Sub- 
cts.     The  versification  is  evidently  formed  on  the  model  of 

The  Corsair''  and  ^^  Lara/'  but  there  is  less  of  indixiidtuality 
kthe  portrait  than  in  Lord  Byron's  characters.  The  finest  linet 
re  those  which  indirectly  describe  the  passion  of  love,  firom 
iiich  her  bosom  is  represented  as  being  free. 

•  His  child — Her  father — in  those  holy  ties 
Were  centered  all  her  bosom's  sympathies : 
.   Unus'd  to  kindle  at  a  softer  flame, 
She  Jcnew  none  sweeter  than  a  father*6  name ; 
Untaught  a  keener,  warmer  glow  to  prove* 
She  sought  none  dearer  than  a  father's  love* 
In  the  pure  mirror  of  her  spotless  mind 
One  single  image  was  alone  defin'd ; 
Link'd  with  her  life>  and  of  her  being  part. 
The  first,  unconscious  ofi&pring  of  her  heart. 
Ask  ye  what  hand  the  living  stamp  impressed, 
'Twas  Nature's  powerful  working  in  her  breast. 
Seek  ye  when  first  it  mingled  with  her  frame^ 
She  deem'd  existence,  and  its  birth  the  same. 
Oh  blest !  when  such  affeciions  sway  the  soul^ 
And  instinct  needs  not,  nor  rejects  controul; 
When  Memory  wakens  none  but  pleasing  tears, 
Kor  Hope  half  blushes  at  the  wish  she  fears ; 
When  the  young  blood  in  even  current  tiows, 
Smooth,  but  not  languid,  strong,  but  in  repose; 
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When  every  piilse  with  health  and  life  beats  hight 

And  the  heart  prompts  each  moyement  but  the  ligli  % 

When  the  gay  sun  wnich  gilds  the  forward  icene 

Lures  most  to  that  which  still  is  most  unseen  % 

And  noon's  mid  glory  on  the  future  cast 

Leaves  not  one  shadow  which  can  dim  the  past.'     p.  9« 

*  As  yet  her  eye  where  wonder  prompts  or  chance. 

Scatters  abroad  its  ever-changing  glance ; , 

Knows  not  with  drooping  lid  to  quench  its  blaxe. 

Nor  shrinks  as  conscious,  from  another's  g^ase. 

As  yet  a  smile  whicli  Innocence  might  wear 

Flays  on  her  lip,  and  dwells  delighted  there  ; 

At;ks  not  for  homage,  spreads  no  curious  wile. 

Nor  marks  with  heigh  ten 'd  wreathe  an  answering  smile* 

Yet  lurks  a  spirit  in  that  eye  which  seems 

Though  yet  unwaken*d,  powerful  in  its  dreams  ; 

And  beams  a  lustre  on  her  cheek  which  shows 

How  rich  that  cheek  will  be  when  once  it  glows. 

Thus  on  the  stem  the  budding  fruits  may  ding. 

Ere  shed  the  blossom'd  fragrance  of  their  qiring  t 

And  as  they  mingle  on  the  cluster'd  tree. 

Give  promise  fair  what  summer  soon  shall  be.'     ppb 


The  character  of  Jephthah  is  very  strongly  drawn,  W 
we  thuik  it  very  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  hero  of  Scrirt 
As  for  the  Jepiithab  who  is  enumerated,  by  the  Apostkf 
amonp^ the  wortliies,  who,  ^^  through faith^  subducokii^ 
^  v?fought  righteousness/'  &c. ;  we  discover  no  trace  if  I 
in  this  poem.  The  Author  was  not  conscious,  perhaps,  IM 
was  imitating  Lord  Byron  rather  than  following  Scnpboe; 
we  think  it  impossible  to  acquit  his  hero  of  something  smr' 
an  accidental  resemblance  to  '  Conrad.'  The  clone  of  Iks  |i 
also,  is  completely  in  the  style  of  bis  Lor<lahip*s  '  Tabii* 
it  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  name  of  their  nsUi 
thor.  Such  imitations,  in  fact,  are  worth  a  grant  deal  «f  yi 
that  is  more  strictly  original. 

'  There  is  a  place  which  in  it's  Maker's  hate 
Seems  form'd,  so  wild  it  is,  so  desolate ; 
Outcast  from  all  his  works,  and  in  despair 
Tost  to  Creation,  and  forgotten  there. 
It  bears  no  trace  of  Nature,  till  the  void 
Minds  you  of  that  she  roust  have  once-clesUoj'd  s 
No  sign  of  her  fair  firuits,  till  you  confess 
Their  being  from  it's  single  barrenness. 
Save  in  one  narrow  spot  you  can  descry 
Nought  but  unbrokeoy  blank  sterility ; 
One  narrow  spot  where,  but  that  e'en  the  dead 
Are  here  forgotten  whence  all  life  is  fled. 
The  sullen  vastness  of  some  scattered  stonea 
Would  mark  the  resting  place  of  mortal 
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There  her  wild  arms  the  wandering  ivy  flings, 
Loosening  each  separate  block  to  which  she  clings ; 
And  veils  with  mantle  of  insidious  shade 
The  ruins  which  her  seeming  love  has  made. 
There,  where  no  turf  can  spring,  the  deadly  yew 
Weeps  the  black  droppings  of  her  veqpm*d  dew : 
And  that  strange  plant,  which  of  mysterious  birth; 
Holds  no  communion  with  all-gendering  earth ; 
Chance-sown  on  other  trees  which  s^ems  to  shoot 
Boughs  without  leaves,  a  stem  without  a  root/   pp^  18 — 19. 

The  remaining  lines,  which  we  have  not  room  to  insert, 
laridy  convey  the  catastrophe  of  the  poem. 

<  But  virgin  blood  has  stain'd  that  fearful  wild  V 

Mr.  Smedley  has  evinced  great  judgement  in  throwing  the 
equel  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  after  tiie  manner  of  Racine, 
iUi  this  further  advantage,  that  he  is  enabled  by  referring  to 
,  as 

*  A  tale  so  dark,  so  Sful,  of  times  of  old,' 

>  cast  additional  obscurity  and  mysterious  horror  over  tbeinefik- 
\b  tragedy. 

We  shaU  be  glad  to  see,  from  Mr.  ^medley^s  pen,  sometl^ng 
6!tterthan  Scriptural  Tales^  or  Prize  Poems. 


jt.  VIIL  The  Sick  MarC$  Friend:  containing  Reflections,  Pr^ers, 
and  Hymns,  adapted  to  the  different  Circumstances  of  the  jSick ; 
Imd  intended  to  form  devotional  Exercises,  fbr  ^he  profitable  Em- 
ployment of  their  Time,  and  for  a  Preparation  against  the  Hour 
wi  Death.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Fry,  A.B.  pp.  119.  12mo.  price  2b.  64- 
Combe,  Leicester :  Hatchard,  London. 

pHIS  little  work  is  '  particularly  calculated  for  those  siti}^ 
'  ations  where  the  attendance  of  the  Pastor  or  visitor 
cannpt  be  so  frequently  expected  as  would  I^  4^irable^  an4 
where  there  is  cause  to  fear  a  want  of  those  instructions  untq 
righteousness,  and  those  consolations  of  religion,  which  are 
so  necessary  in  these  awful  circumstances.  The  Prayers  are 
selected,  for  the  most  part,  from  Sir  Js^es  Stonehouse's 
Eyefv  Man's  Assistant,  and  Mr.  Jenks's  Family  Ptaye^i. 
The  Hymns  are  from  various  authors.^ 

This  manual  of  devotion  is  of  a  very  serious  and  ytflfec^qnat^ 
•St.  The  addresses  are  appropriate  to  the  diflferent  characters 
ibidi  are  represented,  and  the  sen^ents  are  strictly  evangelical, 
ilthourii^  from  the  occasional  introduction  of  parts  of  the  Liturgy 
f  the  Established  Church,  it  appears  to  be  espeoially  intended 
pr  the  use  of  its  members,  vet  it  niaj  without  impropriety  be 
ecoibmended  to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  pabKc^  as  a  ^  prop^ 

VouHI.  N.S.  .  Q 
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<  present  for  the  hand  of  Christian  benevolence  to  lay  in  Uia 
^  sick  room  of  the  poor.* 

We  would  suggest  to  the  pious  Author  of  this  work  tlie  pro- 
priety of  making  a  few  corrections  in  regard  to  the  style,  and 
also— as  a  further  hint  for  the  improyement  of  the  next  edition  of 
the  work— the  insertion  of  references  to  passages  of  Scripture 
under  the  respective  chapters,  to  which  the  afflicted  nii?ht 
have  recourse  for  instruction  or  consolation.     *  Send  thine  holy 

*  Spirit,*  would  be  better  than  *  send  thine  Holy  Ghost' — p.  105. 
The  personal  pronoun  should  be  substituted  in  several  places 
for  the  neuter  *  and  in  the  invooations,  at  the  bottom  of  p.  101. 
the  same  person  of  the  verb  should  hie  used  in  each  inataooe* 

— ■ — ■ — ■ —      ■       ■^— — ^— ^— ^^^^^^^ 

Art.  IX.  Time's  Telescope  /or  1815  ^  or,  a  Complete  Guide  to 
the  Almanack :  containing  an  ExplanatioD  of  Saint's  Days  and 
Holi  ia3rs :  vrith  Illustrations  of  British  History  and  Ami^oir 
ties,  and  Notices  of  Obsolete  Rites  and  Customs:  To  wbidl 
is  added  an  Account  of  the  Fasta  and  Festivals  of  the  Jews ;  Aiy 
tronomical  Occurrences  in  every  Month ;  compriiiBg  Remaiks 
on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Celestial  Bodies :  a  History  of  Aslroi; 
nomy  :  and  the  Naturalist's  Diary;  explaining  the  various  A|^ 
pearances  in  the  Animal  and  yegetd)le  Kingdom.  To  which  u 
prefixed  an  Astronomical  Introduction.  Illastrated  with  CutS| 
12mo.  pp.  xlviii.  396.  price  98.  London.  Sherwood,  Neely,  ana 
Jones.  1815. 

\U^  took  a  peep  through  "  Time's  Telescope"  last  yeafj^ 
and  found  that  it  brought  within  sight  a  prospect  grfitify- 
ing  to  our  old  eyes,  and  rapturous  to  young  ones.  This  yeac 
we  have  looked  through  Time's  kSw  ^^  Telescope/'  smd  find  it 
oquallv  good  and  eauaUy  pleasing.  The  copious  title  page  ex- 
tracted abovcy  renders  it  unnecessary  £or  us  to  enter,  into  ipi* 
nute  description-  Yet  we  cmiiot  with  a  safe  conscience  witl|<; 
hold  our  recommendation.  Books  for  the  use  of  young  persoas 
abound ;  but  miny  of  them  ou;^ht  neither  to  be  read  by  person^ 
of  any  age,  nor  to  have  been  written  by  |>ersons  of  any  age. 
One  of  the  annual  public*ations  inte*ided  for  youth  is  precisely,  of 
this  descriptiou      Professing  to  furnish  *  amusement*  for  e^erj 

*  eTeuing^  in  the  year^  it  exhibits  a  dangerous  theology,  anf 
an  erroneous  plii^'^ruphy ;  and  tiius,  instead  of  amusing  or  in-* 
atrueting,  actually  ueludes  and  injures.  Not  so  the  little  wc^ 
Wore  udr  it  supplies  accurate,  though  popular  instruction, 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  It  is  written  in  a  correct  and  tasteful 
atjle,  enUven^  by  manv  eii^^uisite  quotations  from  the  po^ 
of  the  day;  ^pd  19  ipU^^|)ersed  with  such  reflections  as 
flow  naturally  frop  th$  conviction  that  knowledge  to  be  ex* 
ten9ivelv  ben^cia}  either  to  i  s  poasesfor,  or  to  others,  miui( 
|>e  purified  by  Religion^  i]aai|ifiB»te4  in  benevolent,  and  oonsa^ 
crated  to  God. 
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rt.  X.    Travels   in   i%e  Pyrenees  \   containing  b  Description   of 
the  principal  Sumtnits,    l^asses,    and   Vallies.    Translated  from 
the  rrencii  of  M.  Ramond.    By  F.  Goldi  8vo.  pp.  924.  price  di. 
Loogmah  and  Co.  181 5. 

HE  Translator  informs  us^  that  in  returning  from  Egypt 
by  the  way  of  the  Continent,  he  happened  to  be  in  France 
the  time  when  so  many  of  our  people  were  arrested.  During 
I  detention,  from  which  he  Vvas,  at  length,  liberated  by  the 
id  interposition  of  Dr.  Jeniier,  he  employed  some  of  his  time, 
seems,  in  translating  Ramond's  Travels ;  but  he  would  not 
▼e  thought  of  printing  the  performance,  had  it  not  been  sug- 
sted,  that  such  a  work  would  be  particularly  acceptable  to 
I  imblic  just  at  the  moment  when  so  much  interest  was  ex- 
ed  by  our  triumphunt  military  transactions  on  one  part  of 
j  Pyrenees. 

Fhis  flattering  circumstance  might  certainly  give  tlie  book  a 
ler  chance  of  catching  the  pijS>lio  attention ;  an  advantage 
9  £uriy  taken  when  the  worK  has  so  much  intrinsic  merit 
iS'cirottmstantial  recommendation  will  soon  become  needless 
I  forgotten,  as  the  reader  advances  into  descriptions  of 
Ilea  &e  aadent  majesty  of  which  tends  to  throw  a  character 
littleness  and  vanity  on  all  momentary  events,  produced  by 
Q  and  transient  agents  like  man. 

The  English  public  possess  very  little  information  relating  to 
Pyrenees.  They  have  not  been  a  favourite  region' of  our 
renturers,  ev^n  in  times  when  there  were  no  political  causes 
render  them  inacoessible ;  while  we  have  innumerable  der 
iplions  of  the  Alps,  circulating  in  our  most  familiar  literature, 
e  ooi^Bssedly  superior  grandeur  of  the  Alps,  may  have  been 

I  cause  of  the  comparative  indifference  towards  a  chain  of 
antains  hardly  deemed  magnificent  enough  to  be  their  rivals. 
is  ToIufMe,  however,  wiU  shew  that  the  most  passionate  ad- 
■^m  of  gloomy  BubUmity  and  daring  adventure,  may  find 
te  than  enoagh  among  these  noble  though  secondary  ^ni-* 
ftes,  to  absorb  their  strongest  feelings,  igid  e^Dploy  and 
netimes  defy  their  utmost  powers  and  courage  of  enterprise, 
e  think  that  Mr.  Gold,  though  he  might  easily  have  given  a 
ler  finish,  and  a  diction  more  purely  English,  to  bis  transla- 
I,  deserves  acknowledgement  for  throwing  this  interestiiig 
tkinto  the  chan^l  of  our  literary  amusement.    As  it  is  in  a 

II  »  easUy  attainable,  we shalldolittle  more  than  express <his 
ipHil  tecommendation,  and  add  two  or  three  eiitracls. 

The  journey,  or  raa*e  of  journeys,  appears 'to  have  beefn  imdcap* 
m  in  1787.  The  traveller,  ^ho  was  previously  fkmiliar  wMi 
wonders  arid  (langers  6f  the  Alps,  is  equally  a  man  <tf  sd- 
i  jBOid  6i  fancy.     He  describes  as  well  as  he  spdculAte^. 

Q2 
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While  inquisitively  observiog  all  the  facts  referable  to  geology f 
a^certainug  the  relations  of  the  mountains  to  one  another^  exa« 
mining  the  component  substances,  the  positions  of  the  strata,  the 
formation  of  glaciers,  the  traces  of  ancient  or.  of  recent  changes 
and  catastrophes,  his  mind  is  retained  in  full  and  d/elicate  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  the  graces  and  solemnities  of  the  scene.  Htf 
muses  and  romances  while  gazing  at  the  cataracts  and  tlie  dark 
aspects  of  desolation.  He  is  captivated  into  poetry  at  sight  of 
the  hideous  ruins  of  fallen  mountains,  or  of  the  etiiereal  celestial 
tints  on' the  summits  of  those  that  are  still  sublime  above  the 
clouds.  A  simple  flower,  a  solitary  butterfly,  is  not  lost  upon  him ; 
much  less  the  wild  appearances  and  habits  of  the  mountaineers. 

He  ascended,  with  a  toil  and  dexterity  of  which  he  gives  ani* 
mated  descriptions,  the  highest  of  these  mountains,  the  Pic  du 
Midi,  the  Maladetta,  and  the  Bf  arbor6.  Of  this  last,  the  highest 
point  is  denominated  Mont  Perdu,  which  he  judges  to  be  the 
most  elevated  summit  in  the  whole  of  the  grand  chain.  The 
snow  rendered  it  impossible  to  attain  this  transcendent  point ; 
a  circumstance  which  every  reader  will  regret,  after  seemg  to 
what  excdlent  purpose  he  could  look  iuround  him  from  the  lower 
ones.  It  was  a  great  object  With  him  to  ascertain  from  these 
lofty  positions,  tte  general  arrangement  and  gradations  of  the 
whole  combination  of  ridj^  and  summits. 

The  traveller's  reflections  are  not  always  perfectly  clear  of 
obsonrity,  and  they  sometimes  partake  of  the  fantastic.  We 
win  quote  as  a  specimen  of  his  ambitious  and  original  manner, 
some  musings  in  which  he  indulges  on  the  sublime  but  most 
desolate  and  dreary  Maladetta,  the  very  meaning  of  which  de- 
nomination is  '  cursed.*  He  is  dwelling  on  the  work  of  dilapi- 
dation and  ruin  which  nature  is  carrying  on  continually  among 
mountains.    He  proceeds, 

'  Such  is  at  present  the  condition  of  die  heights  which  command 
the  globe.  Time,  which  lightiy  flies  over  the  rest  of  the  earth,  im«> 
presses  here  the  deepest  traces  of  his  passage ;  and  while  else- 
where he  conceals  from  us  the  rapidity  of  his  course,  by  hurrying  us 
bnmore  swiiflly  than  the  objects  which  surround  us ;  in  the  mountains 
he  displays  his  terrors,  by  shaking  under  our  eyes  an  edifice  which 
to  our  weakness  would  appear  immoveable^  and  by  changing  in  our 
presence  those  forms  which  at  a  distance  we  were  accustomed  to 
f«gard  as  eternal*.  In  the  plains,  an  entire  year  has  scarcely  the 
power  of  atrakening  us  to  a  sense  of  its  being  plunged  into  the  abyss 
«f  the  past,  for  Time  appears  to  stop,  when  he  bestows  existence, 
when  ht  develops  life,  or  supporu  it :  we  only  learn  that  he  is  pass- 
ing on  when  we  see  him  destroy  his  work.  It  is  not  the  spring  with 
her  profusion  of  flowers;  it  is  not  the  autumn,  prodigal  tf  her 
fruiu ;  it  is  not  the  brilliant  succession  of  sunny  days,  which  remind 
«s  that  th0  sfasons  past  away.    The  melancholy  sentiment  of  their 
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instability  affiectt  us  only  when  the  leaf  is  fallings  when  the  days  are 
shortenings  and  when  Nature  has  diut  ujp  the  circle  of  her  repro- 
ductions. In  the  rocks,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  mountains  micb 
are  ^rded  with  the  frosts  of  an  eternal  winter,  there  is  nothing 
to  distract  us  from  the  contemplation  of  the  ravages  of  nime. 
The  fatal  clepsydra,  unadorned  with  flowen,  runs  on  with  an  uni* 
form  rapidity.  Each  minute  marks  upon  them  its  passage;  eadi 
instant  stamps  tliem  with  the  traces  or  its  flight ;  the  snow  destroys 
them  without  respite ;  the  torrent  ravages  them  vrithout  intermis* 
aion:  their  ruins  are  tumbling  without  an  interval.  InsensBile  to 
the  spring,  and  faithful  to  their  own  tendency,  to  perish  is  Uieir  only 
business ;  and  their  front,  which  dissembles  nothing  of  the  power  of 
years,  has  death  alone  to  speak  of;  while  the  rest  of  nature  seems 
inebriated  with  a  plenitude  of  life/  p.  284. 

The  propriety  of  some  of  theiie  observations  ivill  be  more  ap- 
parent after  reading  his  numerous  striking  descriptions  of  thft 
mariis  of  convulsion,  disruption,  and  enormous  ruin,  which  dis- 
played themselves  to  him  among  the  chasms  and  ravines  of  ibm 
mountains,  where  vast  masses  of  fallen  rocks  were  flung  and 
heaped  in  hideous  disorder. 

Bat  however  gloomy  and  almost  horrific  mav  be  the  appear- 
ance in  some  of  these  scenes  among  the  bases  oi  the  mountains, 
where  Nature  seems  to  have  been  so  torn  as  to  disclose  parts  of 
its  unsightly  and  enormous  skeleton,  the  aspect  of  the  highest 
summits  has  a  beauty  that  seems  almost  to  belong  to  another 
world.  At  Ghivarnie  our  Author  came  suddenly  oi^tme  of  the 
Tiews  of  the  Marbor6,  of  which  *  the  volume  and  the  height,' 
he  says,  *  would  make  it  appear  to  be  very  near ;'  but 

'  its  colour,  which  partakes  of  the  azure  of  the  high  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  or  that  golden  light  which  lies  upon  distant  objects, 
is  a  good  warning,  that  before  it  can  be  reached,  there  were  many 
▼allies  yet  to  pass.  It  is  a  magnificent  picture,  set,  as  it  were,  in 
the  nearer  mountains  ;  and  contrasting  with  them  both  in  fbrm  and 
tint,  appears  to  have  been  coloured  by  a  more  brilliant,  a  lighter,  and 
more  magic  pencil ;  for  such  as  are  not  acquainted  with  the  moun- 
tains of  the  first  order,  can  have  no  idea  of  that  golden  and  transpa- 
rent  hue,  which  tinges  the  highest  summits  of  the  earth.  It  is  often 
by  this  alone,  that  the  eye  is  informed  of  their  prodigious  elevation: 
for,  deceived  in  its  estimation  of  heights  and  distance,  it  would  confound 
them  with  every  thin^  which,  either  by  its  form  or  situation,  Js  ca- 
pable of  imitating  their  magnificence,  did  not  this  spepies  of  celestial 
Ught  announce  &at  their  summits  inhabit  a  region  of  perpetual  se< 
fenity.*    p.  89. 

This  picture  is  placed  almost  close,  though  without  any  in- 
tention of  contrast,  to  one  of  a  very  ^Uflferent  Idnd,  taken  at  the 
hase  of  the  Comelie. 

<  Here  we  have  nothmg  but  ruins,  and  these  ruins  are  enormous. 
A  vast  dedivity  of  blocks  of  granite,  confusedly  piled  together,  de* 
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aeends  Ifrom  the  very  summit  of  the  mouBtains  to  the  Towefil  dtepdis 
of  the  valley.  Tt  is  the  terrible  monument  of  the  faD  of  almcMit  an 
evtire  mountain.  These  blocks  are  formed  of  masses  of  from  ten  to 
li  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet  each,  and  are  heaped  up  and  su8« 
pended  one  above  another,  as  the  HtUe  pebbles  of  our  torrents  are* 
The  Gave,  compressed,  rq>elled9  and  divided  \fv  tl^ese  ruins,  i^hich, 
imh  an  its  fury  it  cannot  stir,  escapes  with  a  oelloWiog  sound  firtom 
ttnidstthem,  and  adds  to  the  horror  of  this  chaos  the  tumult  of  Us 
cataracts^  and  the  thunder  of  its  waves/  p.  87. 

By  a  tedious  aAd  hazardous  -ascettt  df  one  part  of  the  Mar^ 
tfor^y  If .  Ramond  reached  tlie  Brecbe  de  Rohmtd,  a  knifd  df 
\iiige  gm  or  gateway  in  the  Vocky  ridge,  Whicli  Ybrhis,  abd^e 
the  clouds,  the  line  of  separation  between  France  and  Spain ; 
«nd  which  is  traversed  by  d6  humati  beings^  but  a  daring  Tiic^  of 
'Stev^glers,  several  of  whom  our  Author  met  in  lower  passes  o£ 
4ke  mountanis,  and  sdmiied  their  bold  deportiBent  and  inthspid 
«|]i|>eara»ee. 

He  records  many  cuiiote  observations  which  he  made  on  the 
strata  of  the  snows,  and  the  formation  of  glaciers  in  thb  ele* 
▼Kted  region,  iiis  descliption  of  the  ntioiuitaineer  shepherds 
Anton  a  most  striking  Contrast  to  the  Arcadian  style  of  pastond* 
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The  HooOHniUe  Richard  Boyle  Ber^  Mr.   West  all's  III  ostrations    of   llie 

lard,  M.P.  will  publish  in  the  course  of  Lord  of  the  Isles,  are  expected  to  be 

^few  dayt,  eJoumal  of  his  Toar  through  iloUhed  early  in  March. 

Vwne   PsrU  of    Frbnce^    Switzerland,  A  work  by   the  late  Beroardln    St. 

*8af oy,  Gemiany,  Und  Belgium,  duritfg  'Pierre,  the  well  "known  Author  of  tbe 

\W  Summer  and  Autumn  of  1814.  **  Studies  of  Nature,'*  i«  expect«dto  iaeo« 

Gey  Mabneringor  the  Aitiologer,  in  from  the  Frenrh  Press  in  the  coune  of 

'S  wis.  by  tbe  Author  of  Warerley,  will  the  present  Month.     It  is  entitled  ••  Uar- 

certainly  appear  in  the  course  of  Fe-  monies  de  la  Nature  \"  and  is  directed  to 

^rojfy*  «ui  'llustrutioii  of  the  wisdom  -and  bene- 

Dr.'Holtand'a  Travels  In  the  Ionian  ficence  of  Providence  in  the  Worka  of 

*I4es,  in  Albania^  Thetsaiy,  Imd  Greece,  Creation,  by  tvempHfyinu  many  coin- 

in  1818  and  1813.  Together  with  an' Ac-  cidcnccs  artd  aptitn^ies  whrcb  do  not  oc- 

,f*'*»tef  a  Residence  at  Joatmina,  the  cnr  to  ordinary  oWrvers.     A  translation 

Capital  and  Court  of  AK  Patba :   and  into  Engli>h  from  tbe  Proof  Sheets,  is  in 

jj}^  ^  *"*^*  coraory  ^etch  df  a  Route  progress,  and  will  bo  pubHshtd  in  this 

'tlihnigh'Attida,  the  Monea,  Ac.    illus-  country  :tit  the  tame  time  as  the'tiri- 

'Mt«dr»y  platei  twill  oppclkir  otfthe  SOtb  ginal. 

ofFebnmry.  The  second  tohime  of  Mr.  Sontbey'a 

Charlemagne;    or,   the  Church   Dp-  History  of  Braail,  is  nearly  ready  for 

livered,  an  Epic  Poem,   ia  Twenty -four  publication. 

.CAatos.     ByLU^Ien  BomiMrte,  Mem-  A  i:ew  edition   of  Mr.  WowKworth^e 

ber  of  the  Inititnte  of  France,  &c  Stc.  Lyrical  Ballatls,  &c.  &c.  with  additkma 

'Itc.    Translate  Into  English  Verse.  By  will  appear  in  kftw  days, 

the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.D,  and  the  Lord  Clarendon's  £Mays,   in   8  mfc. 

5Sr«i^*°.^'  Hodgson,  A.M,    wiU  be  foolscap  8vo.  are  expected  in  a  fcii  days 
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Speedily  will  be  published  in  one  vo- 
lame  quano^  t;  e  History  o\  the  Kings  of 
England,  from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons, 
A.D.  449,  to  his  own  times.  By  William 
of  Malmesbury.  Collated  with  authentic 
MSS.  and  trauslattd  from  the  bri- 
^nai  Latin,  with  a  Preface,  Notes,  and 
an  Index.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sharp, 
B.A.  Late  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
Curate  of  EUtead  and  Trey  ford,  Sussex. 

Mr.  Forster  is  ab  >ut  to  publish  an 
enlarged  edition,  wit  .  plates,  of  bis  re- 
•earchet  about  Atmospheric  Pheuo- 
inena.  The  plates  aro  views  from  ua* 
tnre  illustrative  of  Mr.  'oward*s  No- 
menclature of  the  Winds,  &c. 

Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  hps  in  the  press,  the  third 
edition  othis**  Lrtterson  the  Evidences, 
IX>ctrines,  and  Duties  of  the  Christian 
Beligion,"  with  many  corrections  and 
improvements,  e-pecially  several  addi- 
tiooal  arguments  and  citations  from  the 
Ante  Nicene  Fathers,  corroborating  the 
Q^uinenesvof  the  Sorip>uien  and  the 
ctsential  doctriaes  of  Christianity. 

Dr.  Gregory  has  also  In  the  press,  the 
third  ed'tion  of  his  Treatise  of  Me- 
chanics, with  considerable  improve- 
inents, especially  in  tbr  volume,  devoted 
to  the  coQStruction  of  machines. 

Tbere  aie  also  pr  ntiiig,  und  will  be 
published  in  a  few  day>,  Dissertations 
and  Letters  by  Don  Joseph  Rodriguez, 
the  Chevalier  Delambre,  Dr.  Tliomas 
Thomsou,  Dr.  Oliuthus  Gregory,  and 
otherit  tending  either  to  impugn  or  to 
defend  '*  Tbe  Trigouometr.cal  Survey 
of  England  and  Wales,  carrying  on  by 
ColoBel  Mudge  and  Captain  Colby." 
With  notes  aud  observarions,  including 
an  exposure  uf  Dr.  Tboinson's  contradic- 
tkmf  and  misrepreseatations,  by  Dr. 
Gregory 

Tbonias  Myertt,  A.  M.  of  the  Royal 
Military  Acaden^y,  Woolwich,  has  a 
prac^al  Treatise  on  finding  the  Lati- 
tude and  Longitude  at  Sea,  wHh  Tables 
detigued  to  tarilitate  the  calculations, 
nearly  leady  for  i^ublieation.  The  work 
Ibrrot  one  volume  in  Bvo.  and  comprises 
the  most  simple  and  commodious  me- 
thods of  performing  all  the  requisite  as- 
tronomical calculations  with  the  assis- 
tsBceof  the  Nautical  Almanack  only. 

Wa  are  informed  that  a  geutleman 
•  ID  the  North  West  of  England,  is  pr»v 
jtariag  ibr  publication,  an  abridgement  of 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  Agricultural  Che* 
'■■stry.  It  is  expected  to  appear  ahout 
tke  niddle  of  the  present  year. 


A  second  editipn  of  Mr.  Bonm's  Ga« 
zetteer  will  speedily  be  published. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication^  in  two  volumes,  an  £s« 
say  on  the  Character  of  St,  Paul. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Collyer  is  delivering  at 
Salters  Hall,  a  course  of  Lectures  oa 
the  Scr'pture  Parables,  which  will  be 
put  to  press  immediately,  and  form  tb« 
fourth  volume  of  his  Lectures. 

Bishop  Horiiley's  Sermons  on  ancient 
prophecies  of  the  Messiah  dispelled 
among  the  heathens,  and  four  discoursea 
on  the  nature  of  the  evidence  borne  to  tb€ 
foct  of  our  Lord^s  resurrection,  are  print* 
ing  in  an  octavo  volume. 

G.  J.  Patkyns,  Esq.  has  in  the  press^ 
Monastic  Remain?,  in  two  8vo.  volumes* 
illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Mr.  John  Scott  Is  preparing  for  the 
press,  a  History  of  the  Public  Events  oC 
Europe,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  restoration  of 
tbe  Bourbons. 

Memoirs  on  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey,  from  the  manuscript  journals 
of  modem  travellers  in  those  countries 
edited  by  Robert  Walpole,  A.M.  am 
printing  in  a  quarto  volume,  ilkistrated 
by  engravings. 

The  Rev.  William  Kirby  and  Winiam 
Speuce,  Esq,  are  preparing  an  Ihtrod no- 
tion to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Insects,  which  is  in- 
tended to  introduce  that  delightful 
science  in  a  popular  dress  to  the  British 
naturalist. 

Dr.  John  Clarke  has  in  the  press,  Con^ 
mentaries  on  the  Diseases  of  Children, 
in  an  octavo  volume. 

Tbe  Paris  Spectator,  containing  ob- 
servations on  Parisian  manners  and  co»- 
toros  at  the  commencement  of  the  eigh* 
teentb  century,  translated  firom  the 
French,  is  printing  in  two  duodecimo 
volumes* 

A  Translation  of  the  Travels  of  AU 
Bey  in  Morocco,  Tripoli,  Aco.  betwedi 
the  years  ]  803  and  1807,  written  by  him* 
self,  is  in  the  press ;  and  will  form  two 
quarto  volumes,  illustrated  by  about  « 
hundred  plates. 

ScriptCire  Genealogy  and  ChroiK>loery» 
exhibiting,  in  regular  order,  the  various 
families  and  tribes  mentioned  in  the 
Bble,  from  Adam  to  tbe  birth  of  Christ, 
will  shortly  appear  in  the  same  sixe  at 
the  Scripture  Atlas. 

The  thiftl  and  fowth  volninos  of  the 
Memoirs  of  th^  V$rpKfm  ^  9^^^ 
m  in  the  prfMf* 
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British  Biography  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  including  Lives  of  most  of  the 
eminent  characters  of  the  present  age, 
interspersed  with  much  original  aneo- 
dote  and  criticism,  is  printing  in  three 
thick  octavo  volumes. 

Robert  Southey,  Esq.  has  in  the  press, 
a  new  edition  of  his  Poems,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, including  the  Mt- trical  Tales  and 
some  pieces  never  before  published. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  A.Gerardot,  late  rector 
of  S.  S.  Cyr  and  Juliita,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Soissons,  and  now  of  Liverpool,  will 
speedily  publish  a  new  edition  of  his 
Elements  of  French  Grammar,  with  ap- 
propriate fiscercises. 

A  new  edition,  with  notes  and  ilIuBt|[a- 
tions,  is  nearly  ready,  of  Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to 
his  Friend  in  London,  first  published  in 
1754.  This  is  the  work  so  often  quoted 
in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Loke,*>  and  sUtad 
to  be  an  authentic  record  of  the  habits 
and  manners  described  in  *'  Waverley." 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
Svo.  with  a  plan  and  map.  The  Cam- 
paign of  Paris  in  1814 :  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed, a  Sketch  of  the  Campaign  of 
1813;  or,  A  bri«!f  and  impartial  History 
of  Events,  from  the  Invasion  of  Franoe 
by  the  ForaifO  Armies,  to  the  CapitoJa- 
tioo  of  Paijbaod  the  Dethronement  of 
Boonaparte:  accompanied  by  a  Delinea- 
tion of  the  principal  Traits  of  his  Cha- 
racter, and  the  caose  of  bis  Elevation. 
Compiled  from  authentic  Documents, 
juid  the  Testimony  'of  i^e-Witnesses, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  P.  F.  F.  J. 
Giraud. 

In  the  Presf,  the  second  edition  eon- 
■idcrably  improved,  in  one  Volume  8va 
with  large  Plans,  &c.  10s.  6d.  boards, 
a.  Circumstantial  Narntive  of  the  C^am* 
Baign  in  RoSftia,  embellished  with  Plans 
S  the  Battles  of  the  Mo^kwa  and  Malo- 
Jaroalavitz.  -  By  Eugene  Labaome, 
Captain  of  fhe  I^yal  Geographical  En- 
gineen ,  Ex-Officer  of  the  CMoance  of 
Prince  Eugene,  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Uononr,  and  of  the  Iron  Crown;  Au- 
thor of  an  Abridged  Histoiy  of  the  I^ 


public  of  VetAee,  This  Wbit  Vm 
created  an  extraordinftry  acoaatiea  is 
France.  It  is  not  marely  a  4ry  Nanv 
tiva  of  Battles,  bat  abooiids  wkh  tW 
most  beautiful  deaenptioii^of  aftctaf 
and  interesting  seencs,  of  which  tsc 
Autlior  was  an  oye-witiMH  :  thefcfai 
we  presnnte  it  cannot  fail  to  inUrat  at 
classes  of  readern. 

In  the  press,  nnd  in  the  noont  tf 
March  will  be  jmUished.  in  1  voL  4^ 
The  Remains  of  the  late  John  Twi^M 
A.M.  Felbw  of  Trinity  ColUip,  Can- 
bridge,  with  a  selection  of  his  LcCten 
written  from  the  Continent,  and  aa  i^ 
count  of  the  cxtmordinnry  diaappmr* 
ance  of  his  M8S.  nnd  Dra«n|% 
edited  by  the  Rev.  R.  Twcddril»  1.1L 

We  understand  that  anst  month  wll 
be  published  in  one  Vol.,  Svo.  "  AM** 
morial  ofiered  to  her  Rojral  HighnM  Ikt 
Princess  Sophia  Eledoreaannd  Dnichn 
Dowager  of  H«nov«r»  onnUflmng  a  de- 
lineation of  the  Conatitntlon  and  fdkf 

ing  remarkable  Paraona  of  thattiaii 
By  Gilbert  Bnmety  Blahop  af  fld^ 
bury.*'  Now  first  poUiibed,  by  ys- 
missioo  of  His  Royal  HigbniM  tkt 
Prince  Regant,  Heeoviiay  to  Iht  «i- 
final  in  the  Rogml 
over.^^To  which  are 
Letters  from  Burnet  and 
fac-similies  of  tha  hand 
two  di&tinguisbed  men. 

In  the  Press,  and  fpanOi^ 
published,  Epii^lea^  and  othar 
By  T.  Grinfiddy   of   THmty 
Cambridlge. 

In  the  pre«y    The    WMd 

Souls,  reviled  and  ooheetnd  with  ite  a^ 
dition  of  a  new  chapter,  prinlnl 
ly  with  the  Vol vH  Cnahlon  :  the  _„ 
tion.     By  J.  W.  ^^■"'"■nghaw.  M»fr 
Vicar  of  Hairrow. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bnalnce  ianov  fa  ptfk 
eoileeting  rofterialaibr'n 

of  his   highly  interestiu^ 

work,  "  A  Classical  Tonr,  fcc.** 
in  ourNombers  for  TTonnnhai 
bar. 


♦»♦  We  are  compelled  by  want  of  room,  to  defer  oar  List  of  Now 
The  articles  on  WhiUkeHs  VisiUtion  Sermon,  Wardlaw's  LectnfM.  m^^ 
Transaction*,  Salt'ii  Abyssinia,  Colqahono  on  Spiriinal  Comfeit.  fa«7  MM 
and  will  appear  in  oar  next  Nnabcr* 
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THE 


ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  march,  1815. 


Art.  I.  A  Voj^e  to  jibymma^  and  Traodi  itdo  the  Interior  of  that 
Country,  executed  under  the  Orders  of  the  British  Oovemment,  in 
the  Years  180f)  and  1810;  in  which  are  included  an  account  of  the 
I  Portugue!<e  Stttleroents  on  the  '  a^t  Const  of  Africa,  visited  in  the 
V  Course  of  the  Voyage  :  a  concise  Narrative  of  late  vents  in  Arabia 
^  Felix :  and  fonie  Particulars  respecting  the  boriginaJ  Afican  Tribes, 
I  extending  from  Mosainbique  to  the  borders  of  Egypt ;  together 
I  witli  Vocabularies  of  their  respective  I^nnguages  Illustrated  with 
I  a  Map  of  Abyssinia,  numerous  Engravings  and  Charts.  By  Henry 
Salt,  £sK|.  F  R.S.  6cc.  Royal  4to,  pp.  580  Price  5/.  5x.  Rtving- 
^        tons.     18li.     * 


T70R  the  last  twenty-four  years  Abyssinia  has  been  regarded, ' 
i  by  the  i^reater  number  of  the  people  aii}ong  us,  who  take  some 

^    little  a<*count  of  the  Uiflisrent  regions   of  the  world  rhcy  inhabit, 
'    much  in  the  light  of  a  newly  discovered  country.     Previi>usiy  to 
I    that  time  it  was  seldom  recoll.'Cti  d  to  be  in  existence  ;  the  rela« 
tioDS  of  foreign  missionaries  and  historians  of  a  loui;  anterior 
^    period^  were  very  little  known  among   us,  excepting  that  of 
\'   JLobo,  tiaiislated  by  Johnson  ;  and  how  much  of  that  might  be 
^    accurate   uo  one  presumed  to  have  any  confident  judgement; 
*    while  the  slight  uuauthenticated  stories  of  more  recent  date, 
that  miglit  now  and  then  find  their  way  into  the  chronicles  of 
adventures  and  curiosities,  had  amusect  for   an  hour,  had  ex- 
cited, perhaps,  a  momentary  Tain  wiHh,'^h:it  some  certain  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  respecting  (nis  unknown  land,  and 
had  be«*n  soon  torgotten.     The  name  always  conveyed  an  idea  of 
I    litter  estrangement  ;  and  the  very  locality,  secluded  on  all  sides 
i    hs  such  a  breadth  of  impervious  Irontier,  had  to  the  iroaginatiou 
f       Vui.  Ill.-N.  S.  R 
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a  certain  dark  air  of  Yast  remoteness,  which  was  no  longtr  re- 
tained by  the  regions  of  the  great  Southern  Ooemn. 

This  ebaractcT  of  profound  retirement  was  at  leiif^  braha 
in  upon,  and  dissipated  by,  a  most  daring  and  accomplialied  ad- 
venturer from  this  country.  When  Bruce  published  nim  tmnkf 
Abyssinia  became,  all  at  once,  far  more  familiar  to  our  imagin- 
tions  than  a  great  part  of  our  own  island.  Its  lemding  penoa- 
ages,  tlie  general  condition  of  its  population.  Ha  inaCiCalioa^ 
the  face  of  the  country,  its  grand  river,  its  ikioat  reoaaiUhb 
animal  and  vegetable  productions,  were  suddenly  displayad  be- 
fore us  in  one  comprehensive  picture  of  moat  ▼igorous  de- 
lineation and  glowing  coburs.  So  vivid  was  his  repreaealatiea, 
and  in  so  natural  and  interesting  a  manner  waa  he  himidf 
brought  forward  in  it,  that  he  has  associated  his  name,  hb 
racter,  his  history,  inseparably  with  the  country 
may  exhibit  its  lung  list  ot  emperors,  and  its  ample 
wars,  revolutions,  and  missionary  enterprises ;  bat  in  popafar 
recollection,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  will,  for  a  longtiBiete 
come,  have  no  distinction  so  marked,  so  instantly  and  iaentili|f 
suggested  to  thought,  as  that  it  is  the  country  that  ~^ 
visited.  lie  had,  morally,  something  very  like  that  i^ 
or  happy  accident  of  being,  vhich   some  of  oar  ¥|Hj£in  ti 


the  South  Sea  islands  found  possessed  by  the  kimjf  «f  a  portlM 
of  one  of  them,  tliat  whatever  ground  he  walk#tt  upon  nuif 
thenceforward  his  own.  Should  it  prove  pcaetieable  for  a  scriei 
of  travellers,  each  of  them  as  intelligent,  observant,  nndadifi^ 
as  the  Author  of  this  volume,  to  visit  that  country  dnripf  Ae 
next  half  century,  and  make  their  reports  in  as  entertanuagaad 
elegant  a  form,  yet  still,  to  the  end  of  that  or  a  longer  perieJ^ 
Bruce  will  be  the  name  which  they  must  submit  to  pen  ~ 
maintaining  a  magnitude  of  notoriety  more  than  equal  to 
collective  fome. 

Bruce's  representation  has,  partly  by  means  of  its  priorilr 
but  not  less  by  the  power  of  mind  which  inspirits  it,  taken  saa 
eiii'ftual  occupancy  of  the  general  imagination,  (like  MUfoa^ 
representations  of  Eden  and  die  infernal  world,)  that  it  is  ait 
%>ithout  some  Uttle  reluctance  that  many  of  his  rMdern  are  jMl- 
ing  to  the  evidence  wliidi  is  accumulating  to  correct  hia  mva- 
luntary  errors  or  intentional  impofntions.  Even  Mr*  SaK  hi 
self,  who  will  be  thought  quite  zealous  enough  in  the 
and  exposure  of  these,  confesses  that  he  still  feada 
work  with  art  interest  which  makes  him  regret  it  shoald 
any  thing  to  force  scepticism  or  disbelief  on  his  mind.  After  ei* 
posing  some  such  mis-statements  and  contradictionSj.  aa  It  isaii 
be  acknowledged  that  no  stretch  of  charity  can  put  to  Iha  ie-. 
sviint  of  unconscious  error,  our  Autlior  adds,  '  '"        '"  * 
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*  I  hert  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  reader  who  wishes  to  fiinn-« 
just  estimate  of  the  merits  and  i^ults  of  Mr.  Bruce,  should  carefulW 
compare  the  infjrmation  given  in  the  late  appendices  with  the  origi- 
nal publication,  and,  after  perusing  both  with  attention,  he  will  find, 
that  I  have  selected  only  a  small  portion  ot*  the  contradictions  subsist- 
ing between  them  ;  as  I  have  been  anxious  t«  enter  only  so  far  into 
the  question  as  mij;ht  tend  to  justify  the  observations  I  felt  myself 
smnpelled  to  make  respecting  this  traveller ;  for,  had  I  altogether 
evaded  the  question,  I  might,  with  some  justice,  have  been  supposed 
to  have  compromised  my  own  opinions  from  dread  of  his  numerous 
advocates,  or  from  a  culpable  desire  of  sheltering  myself  under  his 
icquired  reputation.  1  am  perfectly  aware,  how  much  Mr.  Bruce  has 
iccoraplished ;  and  no  man  can  more  truly  admire  his  courage,  his 
perseverance,  his  sagacity,  or  his  genius,  than  myself;  and  I  confess 
;hat,  from  the  pleasure  I  still  take  in  Reading  his  book,  I  shall  never 
rease  to  regret  that  any  weakness  of  character  or  unfortunate  vanity 
ihould  have  induced  him,  in  a  single  instance,  to  have  swerved  from 
Jie  plain  and  manly  path  of  sincerity  and  truth  which  lay  before  him : 
dnce  the  ground  which  he  occupied  was  far  too  elevated  for  him  to 
itand  in  need  of  any  such  unworthy  and  adventitious  aid.'    p.  943. 

Id  several  other  places  he  bears  testimony  m  strong  terms  to 
the  gefierjtl  truth  of  Brace's  picture  of  tlie  country  and  Us  popu'* 
[atioD.  At  some  moments,  i^hat  our  Author  beheld,  so  vividly 
*ecalled  his  predecessor's  exhibitions  that  it  was  nearly  equal, 
or  obtaining  a  strong  and  true  impression  of  the  scene,  whether 
le  looked  on  the  reality  or  on  the  reflected  images  in  the  mirrw 
>f  the  desoriptioD.  If  that  powerful  describer  could  have  ab- 
itained  from  some  'extravagances  and  exaggerations, — if  the 
nro^ded  diversity  of  actual  adventures  could  have  convinceil 
lim  there  was  resdly  no  room  for  the  introduction,  as  matt^  of 
mctf  of  several  fictitious  ones, — if  he  could  have  thought  it  bet** 
er,  freely  to  suffer  some  other  individuals  to  enjoy  an  inferior 
ihare  of  the  credit  of  an  achievement,  of  which  he  has,  after 
dl,  been  unsuccessful  in  his  earnest  endeavour  to  monopolize  the 
umour,  than  to  mis-st&te  facto,  falsify  dates,  and  even  attempt 
o  pervert  geography ^ — and  if  these  convictions  of  defeotive 
Dte^ity,  in  some  particulars,  had  not  inevitubly  thrown  a  cer<> 
win  dubiousness  over  the  specific  detail,  at  least  of  every  pari  of 
his  work  where  any  thing  extraordinary  is  exhibited ; — he  might 
■deed  have  been  regarded  as  the  prince  of  travellers.  How 
iMch  he  mi^udged  the  age  that  .was  then  coming  on,  if  he  leuUy 
incsied  that  his  enterprise  was  to  be  nearly  the  last  of  the  kind, 
hat  DO  Englishman  would  ever  dare  be  found  on  any  part  of  his 
rmek,  and  that  therefore  his  negligent  or  deliberate  deviations 
HHP  tratb'could  be  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  inquisition.  If 
be  rapid  multiplication  of  books  of  travels  be,  in  some  respeotSi 
m  evily  it  gives  us  at  least  the  advantage  of  a  powerful  ohflMsk  on 
yt  roaiaaca-«aaking  propeiMRties  ^f  the  amusing  vi^^miiW ;  snd 
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rrhvii  has  befallen  Bruce  will  very  9tron<;Iy  tend  to  admonisfi 
them,  that  there  is  hardly  any  part  of  the  earth  which  the  most 
daring  of  them  can  explore,  that  can  secure  them  an  impunity 
in  bringinG^  us  a  deceptive  account  of  what  they  shall  have  seen 
there,  and  have  done  there 

The  only  place  to  warrant  such  an  experiaicnt  would  be  a 
country  goins^to  be  for  ever  closed  up  (as  in  the  case  of  a  grtat 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Greenland)  by  an  indissoluble  a^^semblage 
of  ice,  or  a  district  in  some  of  those  regions  where  it  should  not 
be  at  all  improbable  that  the  very  year  after  the  traveller's  THty 
the  towns,  the  people,  and  the  very  face  of  the  country,  may  be 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

In  our  cursory  survey  of  the  present  work,  it  may  come  in 
our  way  almost  inevitably  to  •;otic(>,  in  a  slight  and  passing  man- 
ner, an  instance  or  two  of  Brucc's  temerity  and  liMMsalcn- 
lation,  in  n^aking  statements  and  assertions  \idiicii  must  have 
been  hazarded  in  the  presumption,  that  he  was  an  exclusively 
favoured  mortal  with  regard  to  attempts  on  tho  interior  m 
Africa,  and  that  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  had  hardly  been  more 
efiectually  guarded  against  vulgar  approach  before  his  iimCf. 
than  the  very  country  itself  was  destiuod  to  be  subsequently.  He 
was  not  even  considerate  enough  to  advert  to  a  danger  that  me* 
naced  his  reputation  from  a  quarter  from  which  it  might  be 
deeply  injured  without  the  intervention  of  any  rival  of  Iiis  adven- 
tures. He  could  little  have  anticipated  that  his  own  maon- 
script  papers  were  to  furnish,  through  the  highly  laudable 
honesty  of  his  friends,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  own  yroA^  the 
proofeof  a  variety  of  inaccuracies  and  contradictious,  and|  we 
fear,  some  intentionally  false  statements. 

NeTertheless,  he  stands  as  yet  above  all  danger  of  rivalry  in 
practical  achievement  in  that  pai*t  of  the  world.  He  went  where 
DO  other  of  his  countrymen  has  penetrated  since,  or  is  likdytt 
penetrate  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come ;  and  the  brilliant  en- 
terprise was  accomplished  by  his  own  single  energy,  uded  by 
none  of  that  influence  which  now  accompanies,  in  ao  many  re- 
gions of  the  east,  a  man  belonging  to  a  nation  known  to  have 
acquired  the  ciscendency  at  sea,  and  the  dominion  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Asia.  His  fame  admits  no  other  indiTidual  fiir  a 
moment  in  heirship  or  competition  but  Mr.  Salt ;  and  he,  wMh 
all  the  influence  and  the  facilities  that  accompanied  him,  his 
not  been  able  to  approach  that  central  region  of  Abyasintm  wUcb 
Bruce  created  himself  the  means  of  invading,  and  travershf 
with  protracted  aiid  privileged  and  intimate  inspection. 

Having  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Salt's  former  journal ef 
travels  in  Abyssinia,  forming  a  part  of  Xx>rd  Valentia^a  apkndU 
work,  we  heard,  with  great  pleasure,  of  his  being  appointed  bf 
our  government  to  make  a  more  formal  attempt  on  that  eddh 
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try,  in  a  mission  irhicb,  with  overtures  for  opening  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  as  its  most  palpable  object,  would  necessarily, 
in  such  hands,  include  whatever  could -be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  general  inquiry,  vigilant  and  uceurate  inspection,  and 
graphical  representation.  We  ventured  to  hope  that  at  his 
return  we  should  be  enabled  to  travel  once  more  in  imagination 
to  Gondar,  for  the  first  time  with  a  guide  on  whom  we  coul^ 
in  all  respects  implicitly  rely.  It  Jtvas,  therefore,  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  disappointment  Umt  we  learned  at  length  that  he 
had,  with  still  more  mortifying  disappointmeut  to  himself,  found 
insuperable  obstacles  to  his  design  of  peuetrating  into  thQ  inte- 
rior province  of  Amhara;  that  he  had  not,  indeed,  been  able  to 
approach  very  materially  nearer  to  Gondar  than  Antalo,  the 
cs^ital  of  the  grand  eastern  province  denominated  Tigr6,  the 
i$ame  town  which  formed  the  limit  to  his  former  adv  mce  into 
the  country  : — only  he  was  permitted  in  this  latter  visit  to  make  a 
pleasant  and  a  very  observant  excursion  eastward  to  the  river 
facazze,  and  the  foot  of  some  of  the  mountains  cf  Samen,  the 
^rand  appearance  of  which  mountains  was  worth  a  longer  jour- 
[ley,  even  had  there  been  nothing  interesting  in  *  its  several 
[ta^es. 

Still,  though  all  his  readers  will  very  sensibly  share  his  own 
lisap|)ointment,  and  though  they  are  to  be  informed,  besides, 
hat  he  failed  in  the  specific  ohject  «of  his  mission,  they  will  all 
estify  that  he  hiis  given  us  a  very  pleasing  book.  It  contains 
nformation  of  considerable  value,  supplies  a  great  deal  of  en-* 
crtdiniuent,  and  will  contribute  to  reduce  to  a  less  extravagant 
tnd  a  more  definett  shape  in  our  minds,  the  somewhat  wild  and 
lubious  images  introduced  into  them  without  a  possibility  of  ex- 
mlsiou  by  (us  romancing  predecessor.  It  presents,  also,  a 
lumber  of  characteristic  objects  and  scenes  directly  to  the  eye 
>y  means  of  our  Author's  sketches,  ajid  may,  perhaps,  for  we 
vould  not  utterly  despair  of  this,  tend  to  excite  in  this  country 
I  degree  of  benevolence  which  may  ultimately  operate  to  assist 
in  unhappy  people,  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  very  small 
ervrces  might  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  To  this  last  point 
llr.  Salt,  with  a  very  laudable  zeal  in  behalf  of  a  country^  in 
rfaich  he  has  experienced  so  much  Kindness  and  seen  so  much 
afecility,  adverts  strongly  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end 
if  his  book.  His  dedication  to  a  personage  to  whom,  previously 
o  reading  it,  we  exceedingly  wondered  what  he  could  say,  con- 
ludes  thus. 

'  Should  this  volume  succeed  in  attracting  your  notice  to  the  pre- 
ent  forlorn  and  distracted  state  of  byssinia,  so  &r  as  to  induce  your 
t.  H.  to  promote  the  welfare  of  that  country,  by  the  introduction  of 
seful  arts,  together  with  a  judicious  advancement  of  the  true  tenets 
r  the  Christian  Beligion  among  iu  inhabitants,  I  shall  feel  that  nfiy 
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e^rtions  in  this  cause  have  not  been  in  vain ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile 
as  the  best  reward  of  my  labours,  shall  continue  to  look  forward  to  the 
consolatory  hope  of  witnessing  the  beneficial  changes  which   the 
bounty  and  wisdom  of  your  R.  H.  may  effisct  in  the  condition  of  that 
remote  country.'    ^ 

.  And  at  the  termination  of  his  narrative  be  cannot  part  vrithhis 
readers  without  suggesting  the  subject  once  more. 

*  I  shall  here  take  my  l^ave  of  the  reader  with  an  anxious  hdpe  that 
I  may,  in  this  innance^  meet  with  the  same  liberal  indulgence  which 
has  hitherto  attended  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  Abyssinia  ;  and,  re- 
ferring once  again  to  that  country,  shall  conclude  with  the  words  of 
the  learned  and  disinterested  Ludolf^  <'  Excitet  D.t)  M.  Principum 
*'  nostrorum  animos>  ut  per  vetustse  huic  Christianas  nationi  opem 
«  ferant^  Christianismo  in  tam  remotis  mundi  partibus  proferendo  alt* 
^  lem  ^ibique  omni  sevo  gloriosam  futuram.'' ' 

• 

The  practice  so  common  among^  our  writers  of  peregrinatioTis 
of  expending  a  great  length  of  coropositioo  and  time  on  the  in- 
troductory portions  of  their  enterprises,  is,  in  general,  to  be 
condemned ;  but  the  readers^  of  Mr.  Salt's  book  will,  perhaps, 
,  think  that  no  part  of  it  is  more  gratifying  to  curiosity  than  the 
extendeil  portion  which  relates  the  course  of  events  from  thd 
Cape  of  Uood  Hope  to  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea  Besides 
that  very  great  pains  were  taken  to  correct  and  complete  the 
hydrography  of  a  coast  wWh  which  navirators  are  not  very  fami- 
liar, and  which^  at  several  points^  our  Author  and  his  party  ap- 
proached with  all  the  uncertainty  and  precaution  of  an  experi- 
ment. Itwus  under  this  uncertainty  that  they  approached  the 
Bay  of  Sofala.  ,  It  had  been  loft  to  them  to  give  name  to  a  point 
which  they  found  jutting  out  r. gainst  them  near  its  entrance. 
They  ^tv  properly  called  it  Elephant  Point,  for,  he  says, 

*  In  every  part  of  the  thicket  the  footsteps  of  numerous  elephants 
Alight  be  seen,  and  we  could  plainly  trace  the  recent  ravages  of  these 
animals  among  the  trees,  many  of  which  lay  Xorfx  up  by  the  roots^ 
stripncd  of  their  bark,  and  their  brandies  and  leaves  rudely  twisted 
oiF,  and  trampled  in  the  mire.  At  some  little  distance  round  th« 
point  we  discovered  an  old  deserted  shed,  the,remains  of  a  fire,  and 
some  remnants  of  rousted  fish  and  cashew  nuts  left  by  the  natives^ 
Several  trees  near  this  spot  had  been  burnt  to  the  sround,  and  a  kind 
of  artificial  entrenchment  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  the  purpose^ 
no  doub%  of  keeping  away  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts  during 
the  night.' 

An  unavailing  search  was  made  in  the  bay  for  any  thing  like  a 
town,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  some  communica- 
tidn  with  a  company  of  the  nativefs  who  were  seen  landing  from 
several  canoes,  and  who  made  on  the  beach  a  fierce  and  wild 
display  of  hostiUty  and  definnce,  with  which  Mr.  S.  confesses  he 
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vms  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  as  indicating^  their  compe* 
tence  to  defend  themselveft  against  the  attacks  of  slave-dealers, 

*  with  whom, '  says  he, '  they  have  had  but  too  much  intercourse, 
^  and  for  whom,  there  is  every  reason  to  think,  we  were  mis* 
taken.'     He  adds, 

*  From  the  little  we  saw  of  these  people,  I  should  suppose  them, 
from  their  stature,  colour,  habits  and  language,  to  be  nearly  allied 
to  the  Kaffers,  a  large  party  of  whom  I  had  seen  a  short  time  before 
at  the  Cape,  and  I  consider  both  as  perfectly  distinct  from  either  that 
of  the  Hottentot,  or  of  the  negro.' 

He  points  out  the  danger  to  navigation  in  this  bay,  from  the 
numerous  shoals  of  a  large,  and,  pronably,  varying  and  increas- 
ing sand-bank,  which  ^  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
'  south-west  winds,  which  generally  prevail,  blowing  in  direct 
^  opposition  to  the  currents  of  many  rapid  rivers  which  here  flow 

*  into  the  sea.'  '  No  ship  should  venture  into  less  than  twelve 
^  &thoras,  in  which  depth  she  may  traverse  the  bank  in  perfect 
^  safety.'     About  this  bank  they  met  with  many  whales. 

'  *  At  times  we  had  twenty  or  thirty  in  sight ;  some  of  them  passing 
dose  by  the  vessel,  others  darting  away,  making  a  snorting  noise, 
and  throwing  up  the  water  like  a  fountain.  At  different  times  they 
seemed  to  be  pursuing  each  other,  wildly  rolling  and  tumbling  about, 
occasionally  rising  erect  out  of  the  water,  shinmg  like  bright  pillars 
of  silver,  then  falling  on  their  backs  and  flapping  their  enormous  fins 
violently  on  the  siu&ce,  with  a  noise  somewhat  resembling  the  report 
of  a  cannon.' 

In  approaching  Mosambique  they  saw  several  water-spouts, 
which  did  not  come  near  enough  to  cause  much  alarm.  One  of 
them  continued  steadily  in  the  same  position  long  enough  for  Jilr. 
3.  to  make  a  sketch,  from  which  he  has  given  a  very  beautiful 
uid  striking  engraving. 

At  Mosambique  they  were  received  with  the  most  gratifying 
loliteness  by  Don  Antonio  Manoel  de  Mello  Castro  e  Mendofa, 
irtio  had  assumed  the  government  only  twelve  days  before  cheir 
irrival.  They  were  most  handsomely  treated,  during  their  stay, 
with  hospitalities  and  amusements,  and  w6re  freely  allowed  to 
lee  every  thing  in  the  seitiement,  excepting  the  ladies,  of  whose 
ecluded  condition,  with  respect  to  strangers,  our  Author  com- 
iJbuBs.  He  had  much  communication  with  the  governor  relative 
9  the  interior  of  the  continent,  its  native  tribes,  and  the  possi- 
iiity  of  its  beinff  ^afely  explored  by  travellers.  The  English- 
len  felt  a  peculiar  interest  ii^  this  last  question,  on  account  of 
Ir.  Cowan's  adventurous  expedition  of  discovery  irom  the 
Impe,  in  a  direction  which  had  raised  some  expectation  of  his 
rbssioff  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent  to  the  Mosambique 
[db«    The  Governor,  who  bad  beeiot  informed  of  tlus  enterprise. 
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had  already  seat  directions  to  the  most  inland  Portuguese  sta- 
tions, to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  party  in  tlie  event,  but 
very  slightly  j)robable,  ot*  ;heir  reachint^  any  part  of  the  territory 
under  his  authority.  He  expres'^d  sorrow  at  having  received  no 
intelligence  of  their  approach.  He  conceived  it  not  impossible 
they  might  ))enetrate  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Zimbao, 
about  the  laiitude  of  Sofala ;  but  that  they  should  approach  the 
coast  any  where  nearly  as  high  as  Mosaiubique,  be  considered  as 
decidedly  impossible  We  need  not  observe  how  that  judgement 
ivas  verified  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  that  bold,  and,  for  a  while, 
somewhat  ho  ei'ul  enterprise 

The  town  has  a  fortification  of  great  strength,  and  judiciously 
placed  for  del'ending  it  against  any  attack  from  the  9ea.  There 
are  eighty  pieces  of  Ciuuion,  and  heaps  of  balls,  with  a  *  rusty 
^  coat  of  antiquity  adhering  to  them.*  But  for  the  animal  part  of 
tlic defences,  '  a  few  senwies,  some  confined  felons,  and  two  or 

*  three  old  women  with  cakes  to  sell,  seemed  to  constitute  the 

*  whole  of  tiie  garrison.* 

In  an  exclusion  to  Mesuril,  where  the  governor  has  a  beauti- 
ful country  house,  thev  stopped  to  see  a  manufactory  of  manioca, 
the  priucipul  article  o^  sustenance  to  the  servile  part  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

'  Nearly  a  hundred  sImtcs  were  busily  engaged  in  preparing  the 
roots  for  use.  They  are  dug  up  and  brought  to  the  place  on  aaet, 
and  in  hackeries  driwn  by  bullocks  of  a  large  breed  from  Madagn- 
car,  and  are  then  cleared  from  the  dirt  and  rind  with  rough  t»craperB» 
formed  out  of  a  lar^e  species  of  shell,  (Helix  terrestris,)  which  is 
fo,und  in  great  profusion  on  the  coast  fter  this  process  they  are  ez- 
jposed  to  the  sun,  and,  when  sufficiently  drv,  are  ground  down  as 
iinely  as  possible  with  a  hand-wheel  edged  with  copper,  and  stack 
round  with  spikes ;  th'is  being  completed,  the  pulp  is  put  into  large 
bags  and  pressed  with  a  heavy  weight,  and  when  all  the  juice  is  ex* 
tracted  (which  is  said  to  be  of  a  poisonous  quality  the  mass  is  brokea 
to  pieces  with  the  hand  and  dried  on  copper  stoves  heated  for  the  pur* 
pose,  which  reduces  it  to  a  wholesome  farina  This,  when  muced 
v'ith  water,  constitutes  almost  entirely  the  food  of  the  slaves;  and 
fcometiines,  though  very  rarely,  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  pride, 
is  used  in  their  soups  by  the  i  ortuguese.'    p.  31* 

Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  brought,  in  various  forms, 
fully  before  the  traveller's  view.  He  saw  some  Portugese  vesads 
leave  tiie  harbour  with  about  five  hundred  of  these  unbAppy  b^ 
ings  on  ho  ird,  ^  bought  at  this  place  at  the  price  of  ten,  nfUePi 
'  and  tw<*nty  doll  .rs  a  head,  that  is  women  and  children  at  abost 
'  the  rate  of  three  aihl  four  pounds  a  piece,  and  able  bodied  flOip 
^  at  the  price  of  five  pounds  !*  He  says  five  ships  loaded  lAh 
slaves  had  gone  that  year  to  the  Brazils,  each  vessel  earrjiBg 
I'rom  three  to  four  hundred ;  and  it  is  considered  a  lucky  Toya[^ 
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if  not  more  than  sixty  die  in  each  ship.  He  went  to  the  market 
^here  some  natiTe  traders  had  just  arrived,  from  a  remote  part 
of  the  interior,  ^  with  a  cafila  of  slaves,  (chiefly  female,)  together 
*  with  gold  and  elephants'  teeth  for  sale/  To  amuse  the  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  in  the  evening  the  slaves  were  assembled,  and, 
according,  he  says,  *•  to  the  usual  practice  for  keeping  them  in 
^  healtii,  permitted  to  dance.*  1  subsequently  saw  several  dances 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  slave-yards  on  the  island  of  Mosambique ; 
but  on  these  occasions  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  slaves  were 
compel  ed  to  dance. 

*  I  shall  never  forget  the  expression  of  one  woman's  countenance, 
who  h  id  lately,  I  understood,  been  brought  from  the  interior.  She 
was  young,  and  appeared  to  have  been  a  mother,  and  wh^n  con- 
strained to  move  in  the  circle,  the  solemn  gloom  that  pervaded  her 
features  spoke  more  forcibly  than  any  language  tlie  misery  of  her  for- 
lorn condition 

*  If  there  be  still  a  sceptic  who  hesitates  to  approve  of  the  abolition 
of  the  ^lave•  trade,  let  him  visit  one  of  these  African  slave-yards  a 
short  time  before  a  cargo  of  these  wretched  beings  is  exported,  and 
if  he  have  a  spark  of  humanity  left^  it  will  surely  strike  conviction  to 
his  mind ' 

Whatever  might  be  the  reference  as  to  the  share  of  ^  hu- 
'  manity,'  we  confess  t  lat  after  what  has  recently  been  exhibited 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  we  should  have  no  manner  of  fear  of 
subjecting  to  this  very  test  a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
high  in  i^nii,  and  reputed  civilization  and  intelligence,  in  this 
and  some  neighbouring  countries.  They  would  come  from  these 
melancholy  depots,  most  decidedly  the  practical  frjends  at  least 
of  thevilliinous  tratlic.  There  has  been  one  grand  meeting  of 
such  enlightened  and  Christian  personages,  and  there  is,  at  pre- 
sent, assembled  another,  at  either  of  wiiich,  if  that  countenance 
so  emphatically  sad,  which  Mr.  Salt  beheld,  could  tiave  ap- 
peared, it  would  have  been  dt^emed,  perhaps,  a  good  subject  for 
the  pencil,  but  as  to  its  affecting,  in  the  sinallest  particle  or  atom, 
the  arrangements  of  these  personages  res ^>ecting  the  slave  trade^ 
we  defy  it,  and  ten  thousand  such  mournful  visages  presented 
all  at  once.  But  not  to  leave  the  very  ground  on  which  Mr  Salt 
beheld  such  objects,  and  made  such  reflections ;  does  he  forget. 
Don  Antonio  Manoel  de  Mello  Castro  e  Mendoga,  of  whom  be 
has  said  such  very  civil  and  respectful  things  }  Did  he  testify 
any  regret  or  indignation  at  this  odious  tratitic  ?  Did  he  let  fall, 
for  his  own  sake,  any  hint  of  being  ashaujed  of  his  government 
for  maintaining  and  promoting  it  ?  Did  he  view  it  in  any  other 
lifh't  than  simply  that  of  a  business  of  trade^and  revenue? 
I%nty  of  Dons,  thus  replete  with  ^  humanity,'  might  be  found 
at  less  distance  from  us  than  Mosambique,  or  the  Brazils,  or 
Portugal  5  which  Dons  shall  nevertheless  be  judged  perfectly 
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well  qualified  for  managing  conccriB  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  mankind. 

Our  traveller  could  not  fail  to  make  every  imaginable  inquiry 
respecting  the  regions  and  the  nations  of  the  interior,  of  wnidi, 
however,  he  foimd  that  the  Portuguese  have  very  little  certain 
information.  This  ignorance  is  attributed  to  the  very  narrow 
limits  which  have  always  invincibly  repelled  and  confined  the 
extension  of  their  power  inland.  Mr.  S.  has  briefly  recounted 
some  zealous,  and  some  desperate  eftbrts  to  advance  their  domi- 
nion to  a  considerable  distance  from  tbe  coast ;  but  they  have 
alwtiys  been  immediately  or  ultimately  frustrated  by  the  uncoo- 
quorable  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  those  nouous  powers 
of  nature  commonly  found  in  activity  in  such  a  climate.  The 
ambition  of  the  invaders  was  reduced,  like  that  of  tlie  ocean,  to 
expend  itself  along  the  coast,  on  which  their  possessions  have 
extended  to  great  length. 

<  In  the  height  of  their  power  their  jurisdiction  readied  from  Soco- 
tra,  on  the  north,  to  the  Cape  de  l'z'\goa,  on  the  south,  comprehend- 
ing the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Quiloa,  and  other  important  settlements, 
which  have  been  since  recovered  by  the  Arabs,  and  are  nour  subject 
to  the  Imauni  of  Muscat,  whose  power  and  consequence  have  greatly 
increased  of  late  yearsi  owing  to  the  protection  and  encouraffementoi 
the  Bombay  government.  It  still  extends  from  Cape  Delgado  on  the 
north,  to  Inliambane  on  the  south,  embracing  an  extent  of  thirteea 
degrees  of  coast.  The  most  southern  settlement  on  this  line  is  St 
Cape  Corricntes.' 

*  It  appears  evident,  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  the 
conscqueiice  and  value  of  this  Colony  has  always  been  greatly  oter- 
rated;  stiil,  during  the  prosperity  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy,  it 
was  of  reol  importance  to  that  nation.  It  furnished  very  large  sup* 
plies  of  cold  and  ivory ;  and  though  it  never  returned  much,  iF  an^^i 
real  prontlo  the  crown,  it  served  to  enrich  a  great  number  of  indifi* 
duals,  whose  wealth  ultimately  reverted  to  the  state.  It  afforded  8 
valuable  place  for  the  Indian  ships  to  touch  at  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
navigation,  which  was  then  absolutely  requisite,  and  it  supf^ied  sB 
the  east'  in  and  home  of  the  \^es:ern  dominions  of  the  Portagvcss 
with8la\es/    p.  70. 

The  Portuguese  have  just  behind  them  a  long  arrty  of 
fierce  and  irn^oncilable  enemies,  who  not  only  preclude  aB 
possibility  of  their  extending  their  dominion  westward,  hot 
formidably  menace,  and  have  often  ravaged,  their  Darrow'pos- 
sessions  on  the  coast.     These  dangerous  neighbours  are  '  this 

*  Makooa,  or  Makooana,  as  they  are  often  caUed,  a  people  wmr 
'  sisting  of  a  number  of  very  powerful  tribes  lying  behmd  He-, 

*  sambique,  which  extend  northward  as  far  as  Melindfty   sai 
'  southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zambezi,  wlule  IioriM  sf 
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'  the  same  nation  arc  to  be  found  in  a  south-Tirest  direction,  per* 
^  haps  almost  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kafiers  bordering  on 
'  the  Cape  of  G(»oJ  Hope.* 

*  The  Makooa  are  a  strong  athletic  race  of  people,  very  formi- 
dable, and  coDstautly  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions  mto  the 
mall  tract  of  territory  which  the  Portugese  possess  on  the  coast. 
Their  enmity  i^  inveterate,  and  is  confessed  to  have  arisen  from  the 
tlian>eful  practicei  of  the  traders  who  have  gone  among  them  to 
puTohase  slaves.  They  Hght  chiefly  with  spears,  darts,  and  poisoned 
arrovvs ;  but  they  also  possess  no  inconsiderable  number  of  muskets, 
which  they  procure  in  the  northern  districts  ftora  the  Arabs,  and 
very  frequently,  as  the  Governor  assured  me,  from  the  Portuguese 
dealers  themselves ;  who,  in  the  eager  pursuit  df  wealth,  are  thus 
content  to  barter  their  own  security  for  the  gold,  slaves,  and  ivory, 
which  they  got  in  return  * 

'  In  addition  to  the  bodily  strength  of  the  Makooa,  may  be  added 
the  deformity  of  their  visage,  whicn  greatly  augments  the  fi^rocit/ 
of  their  aspect.  They  are  very  fond  of  tattooing  their  skinsi  and- 
they  practice  it  so  rudely  that  they  sometimes  raise  the  marks  an 
eignth  of  an  inch  above  the  surface.  The  fashion  most  in  vogue  is 
to  make  a  stripe  down  the  forehead  along  the  nose  to  the  chin, 
and  another  in  a  diroct  angle  across  from  ear  to  ear,  indented  in  a 
peculiar  way,  so  as  to  give  the  fdce  the  appearance  of  having  beea 
sewed  together  in  four  parts.  They  Hie  tneir  teeth  to  a  point,  in  a 
manner  that  gives  the  whole  set  the  appearance  of  a  coarse  saw ; 
and  tliid  operation,  to  my  surprise,  does  not  injure  their  whiteness 
t>r  durability/ 

He  recounts  a  number  of  additional  particulars  illustrativef 
of  their  violent  ambition  to  surpass  even  nature  herself  in  con- 
trivances to  deform  their  persons.  Notwitlistanding  their  wild- 
new  and  barbarity  in  their  savage  state,  *  it  is  astonishing,* 
says  Mr.  Salt,  ^  how   docile  and  serviceable  they  become  as 

*  slaves,  and  when  partially  admitted  to  freedom,  by  being  en- 
^  rolled  as  soldiers,  how  quickly  their  inliprovement  advances, 
'  and  how  thoroughly  their  fidelity  may  be  relied  on.*  He  cn- 
deayoured  to  ascertain  what  notion  they  might  have  of  a  Deity, 
and  found  they  have  no  word  for  such  a  being  but  the  same 
which  in  their  language  signifies  the  sky. 

Among  the  natural  curiosities  may  be  mentioned  a  species 
i£  tree  *  called  Malumpava,  which  seems  to  expend  its  powers , 

*  of  vegetation  in  the  trunk,  and  might,  from  its  buU^,  not  un- 

*  aptly  be  called  the  Elephant  tree,  as  it  sometimes  measiurea 

*  full  seventy  feet  in  circumference,  though  it  bears  few  leaves 

*  or  branches  in  proportion.*  The  traveller  saw  many  specimenar 
of  a  kind  of  fish  which  is  employed  by  the  fishermen  in  catch- 
ing turtles.  It  is  confined  by  a  line  to  the  boat,  ^  when  it  is 
^  said  invariably  to  dart  forwards,  and  to  attach  itself  by  its 
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<  sucker  to   the  lower  shell  of  the  first  turtle  found  on  the 
^  T^ater,  which  prevents  its  sinkin«^,  and  enables  the  fisherman  to 

*  secure  his  prey.* 

The  climate  of  this  settlement  is  so  noiLious  to  Europeans, 
that  it  is  said  not  more  than  seven  soldiers  out  of  a  hundred, 
survive  five  years  The  salaries  of  all  sorts  of  officers  are 
excessively  small ;  and  the  situation  is  on  the  whole  so  unin- 
viting tha  \  its  residents  are  chiefly  i>ersons  exiled  for  their  of- 
fences. There  can  then  be  no  wonder  that  the  grossest  and 
most  ruinous  corruption  pervades  every  part  of  its  goTcni- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  many  other  circumstances  ol  adveraty 
and  danger  oppressing  or  threatening  the  colony,  our  Author 
describes  a  nition  of  pirates,  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Sekelaves, 
'but  by  him,  Marati,  occupying  tlie  north-east  point  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  excecdins^  »ill  other  lawless  tribes  in  diabolical  fe- 
rocity and  cruelty.  He  gives  a  description  of  their  horrid  de- 
vastations in  Johanna  and  some  other  islands,  and  almost  pre- 
sumes to  hope  that  the  English  power  in  the  neighbonruig  seas 
will  be  exerted  to  restrain  their  ravages—  encouraged  in  this 
liope,  no  doubt,  by  the  resolute  and  ethcacious  measures  hj 
which  England  has  so  loiig  since  destroyed,  or  frightened  eff 
the  sea,  all  the  pirites  of  the  Barbary  coast ! 

In  his  briei  stdtements  respecting  the  commerce  of  the 
colony,  he  observes  that  it  has  been  very  greatly  injuretl  by  the 
English  ahulition    of  the   Slave-Trade,  as.  ^  the  whole  supply 

*  of  the  Cape,  of  the  isles  of  France,  and  of  Batavia,  was  ior- 
^  merly  derived  from  these  settlements ;'  but  still  he  says  *  the 
^  number  of  slaves  annually  exported  from  Mosambique  b  said 
^  to  amount  to  more  than  four  thousand,'  the  export  duty  oneaidi 
of  whom  is  sixteen  and  a  half  crusades.  All  other  exports  are 
exempt. 

After  a  sojourn  of  more  than  three  weeks,  Mr.  S.  departed 
for  the  Red  Sea,  and  our  eastern  navigation  is  under  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  the  course  of  obser\  ation  which  he  describes 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  As  the  track  from  Mosambique  to  the  Red  Sea  ii  little  known, 
I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  nautical  journal  of  oar  passage  as  ftr 
as  Aden,  and  particular  care  has  been  taken  to  mark  the  variatiM 
of  the  compass,  (wl)ich  was  regularly  observed  whenever  occasioa 
offered,)  on  account  of  the  existence  of  siuiilar  observations  nudt 
on  the  same  coast  as  early  as  the  year  1620,  (Vide  BeaulwA 
Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  )  in  order '  that,  from  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  dinercnt  re:narks,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  ths  , 
variation  may  be  ascertained.' 

in  this  Part  of  the  voyage  a  phenomenon  occurred  tirio* 
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^hich  Mr.  S.  acknowledges  he  cannot  eTen  conjecture  an 
iplanation. 

*  At  one  o'dock  in  the  afternoon^  when  distant  about  five  leagues 
9m  the  land,  we  met  witl>  a  shoal  of  dead  fish,  many  thousands  of 
hich  lay  floating  on  tne  surface  of  thf*  water,  and  we  continued  to 
iss  through  them  about  five  and  thirty  minutes,  sailing  at  the  rate 
two  ]ea<^ues  an  hour  Many  of  these  Hsh  were  of  a  large  size, 
\d  of  several  different  i^peci  s,  chiefly  of  the  genera  sparus,  labrus, 
id  tctrodon  They  bore  the  appearance  of  not  having  been  long 
illed,  from  tlie  freshness  of  their  colour  and  the  redness  of  their 
ills**  *  In  the  evening  we  passed  another  shoal  of  dead  fish,  which 
Kd  become  white  and  putricl.  An  occurrence  of  this  nature  is  ex- 
emely  rare,  especially  in  deep  watciv  and  I  cannot  in  any  way 
retend  to  account  for  it.'  p.  95. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  sun,  at  the  ^  moment  of  emerging 
from  a  dark  cloud,  and  when  its  disk  touched  the  horizon, 
seemed  to  expand  beyond  its  natural  dimensions,  became  of  a 
palish  red  hue,  and  assumed  a  form  greatly  resembling  a 
portion  of  a  column.  This  is  one  of  the  many  singular  efiects 
produced  by  the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  in  this  part  of 
the  world.' 

The  |)assage  round  Cape  Guardafui,  in  the  evening  and  at 
HdnFght,  inspired  our  Author  with  the  most  poetical  feeliiigs, 
y  its  combination  of  the  view  of  lofty  mountains  with  the 
lOon- light  on  the  sea,  and  other  tine  effects  of  night.  They 
rere  soon  afterwards  met  and  grievously  retarded  by  a  current 
rem  the  Red  Sea  -,  but  they  had  die  comfort  of  being  kept  in 
.  genial  temperature  by  a  heat  of  00  degrees.  They  at  length 
acceeiled  in  getting  across  to  Aden 

From  this  voyage  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,,  and 
rom  observations  made  in  the  Ued  Sea,  Mr.  Salt  collected  the 
neans  of  making  what  appears  to  us  a  very  successful  war  on 
Ar.  Bruce,  relative  to  his  theory  of  the  Jewish  voyages  to 
Ophir.  In  the  course  ot  this  argument,  he  states  some  facts 
nterestinic  to  navigation,  respecting  the  winds  in  the  Red 
3ea.  « 

Aden,  he  says,  though  still  of  some  consequence  as  a  place 
»f  trade,  '  is  a  wretched  heap  of  ruins,  and  miserable  huts, 
whif  h  none  but  Arabs  of  the  lowest  description  would  tbtnk,ot* 
inhabiting.'  He  examined  these  ruins,  among  which  he  found 
ome  fine  remains  of  former  spl.^ndour  What  attracted  him 
he  most  powerfully,  however,  wis  the  sight  of  some  ancient 
PurkLsh  towers  on  the  ])innacles  of  a  steep  and  craggy  moun^ 
BIO.  Wall  a  perseverance  and  daring  that  left  all  his  eom- 
lanions  behind,  he  attained  the  most  elevated  and  formidable 
loint  of  the  ridge^  and  was  stimulated  to  encounter  the  last 
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and  gfatiaithagard  in  eximining  the  tower,  in  fhe  hope  of  db« 
fioveiimg  some  inscription. 

'  I  succeeded  in  getting  into  it»  by  clinging  with  my  arms  round 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  where,  supported  only  bv  one  loose  stone,  I 
bad  to  pass  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  many  hundred  foe^ 
down  which  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  shuddering.  I  had 
now  done  my  utmost  to  attain  my  object,  but  found  nothing  to 
reward  me  for  the  danger,  except  the  vietv,  which  was  indeed  mag- 
nificent; and  at  this  moment  I  confess  I  could  not  help  looking 
round  with  a  feeling  of  gratification  somewhat  bordering  on  prida 
at  beholding  my  less  adventurous  companions,  and  the  inhabitant! 
'  of  the  town  gazing  up  from  beneath,  together  with  the  lofly  hilli 
and  the  broad  expanse  of  ^cean  extended  at  my  feet.  The  olea« 
sure  however  which  this  prospect  afforded  was  greatly  allayed  by 
the  necessity  there  existed  of  retracing  my  steps,  which  rei)uired  a 
inuch  stronger  effort  than  the  entrance  it^eU  liad  done ;  for  after  a 
few  moments'  reflection,  I  found  a  feeling  o'i  hesitation  con.ing  ovet 
my  mmd,  which  would,  I  am  convinced,  in  a  few  minutes:  have  ao^ 
tually  disabled  me  from  the  undertaking;  and  nothing  but  the  tbr 
solute  necessity  of  making  the  attempt  enabled  me,  with  a  sort  of 
desperation,  to  surmount  the  difficulties  into  which  I  had  unwarily 
drawn  myself.' 

A  few  .days  were  agreeably  spent  in  a  visit  to  Iiaha4j» 
the  capital  and  residence  of  Hamed,  the  Sultaun  of  Aden,  w1m» 
is  described  as  ^  an  old  man,  of  a  very  patriarchal  apjiearaace^ 
*  with  a  benign  yet  intelligent  expression  of  countenance,'  and 
as  haying  higlily  merited  the  appellation  of  *  Father  af  bia 
'  country,*  now  commonly  conferred  on  him  by  his  people. 

During  a  rather  long  stay  at  Mocha,  where  Mr.  S.  could  not 
but  be  very  much' at  home,  especially  as  he  found  his  former  asr 
sociate  Captain  Rudland  there,  he  had  time  to  learn  what  aH 
the  ambitious  and  contending:  scoundrels  in  that  part  of  the 
world  had  been  doing  since  his  former  sojourn  there.  He  found 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Wahabees  had  not  proceeded  so  prospa« 
rously  as  they  had  at  that  time  appeared  in  train  to  do. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  coast,  he  was  involved  in  unoer^ 
tainty  for  a  considerable  time,  whether  to  penetrate  to  Abyasima 
directly  from  Aaq)hila  Bay,  or  by  the  longer  route  from  Mas- 
aowa.  From  Pearce,  the  spirited  man  whom  in  his  finraier 
visit  to  Abyssinia  be  had  left  in  Tigr£,  at  his  own  desire  and 
fh^t  of  tlie  Ras  Welled  Selasse,  governor  of  that  provinoe^ 
he  reeeived  letters,  in  a  style  remarkably  characteristic  of  a 
bold,  clear-headed,  and  deciaive  man,  strongly  dissuading  him 
from  attempting  any  other  route  tlian  that  from  Maasowa; 
which  latter,  though  very  competently  beset  with  uilsureaatSi 
did  not  put  a  traveUer  so  wholly  in  their  power  as  that  «A 
which  Mr.  S.  was  meditating  to  adTOBture.    An  une^^>ecied  cir« 
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•lunstance  finally  determined  him  to  go  by  Massowa,  even  after 
he  had  made  a  formal  agreement,  confirmed  by  money  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Koran  on  the  other,  ^vith  the  Arab  chiefs  of  tha 
districts  between  Amphila  and  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  for 
conveyance  and  protection  through  that  barbarous  tecritery,  in- 
habited or|  infested  by  tribes  bearing  the  general  denomination 
of  Dumhoeta*.  A  long  and  curiomi  relation  of  his  negotiations 
with  these  cunning,  treacherous,  and  most  rapacious  refuse 
of  Ishmael  and  the  Prophet,  affords  a  striking  picture  of  im^ 
man  nature'debaaed  below  all  conscience,  honesty,  or  deooiCT. 
Such  at  leMt  is  its  appearance  when  viewed  undor  the  addi- 
tional and  stronger  illustration  thrown  upon  it  by  the  narrative 
jAerwards  given  of  a  journey  hazarded  through  tlieir  country 
by  Mr.  Pearce,  whose  situation  had  not  enabled  him  to  appear 
among  them  in  so  imposing  a  charaetor  as  Mr.  Salt,  in  virtue 
of  his  high  commission,  was  qualified  to  do.  Every  thing  dis- 
played in  the  conduct  of  these  people  authorizes  his  asser- 
tion that  nothing  but  fear  will  restrain  their  villany. 

These  petty  chieftains  of  thieves  have  theur  ceremonies  and 
formalities  of  state,  as  well  as  their  august  brotherhood  of  the 
larger  and  more  garnished  communities  of  the  world.  Mr.  S. 
was  to  return,  according  to  etiquette,  a  vis^t  of  AUi  Goveta, 
the  least  of  a  rogue,  perhaps  of  any  of  them  with  whom  he 
had  to  transact. 

*  On  approaching  the  village  of  Madir'  (the  metropolitan  station 
of  said  Alii)  which  consists  of  a  few  miserable  huts  only,  the  old 
man  came  out  to  meet  me,  accompanied  by  the  Dola  of  the  place 
and  about  twen^  savages  before  him,  dancing  and  shaking  their 
ipeart  by  way  of  doing  me  honour,  and  in  the  midst  of  this  rabble 
I  iras  conducted  to  the  largest  of  the  huts.  After  the  usual  com- 
pliiiientSy  an  interval  of  silence  ensued,  during  \vhich  Alii  Goveta 
dropped  asleep,  and  the  Dola  busied  himself  in  sewing  up  a  new 
garment^  while  the  natives  of  the  place,  gaping  with  astonishment, 
crowded  in  to  catch  a  sight  of  us.  I  remained  a  short  ticie  amused 
with  the  singularity  of  the  scene,  which  was  as  complete  a  burlesc|uc 
on  court-cecemony  as  can  well  be  conceived;  and  on  departmg 
was  prey^ted  witn  a  bullock  a^  a  present  from  the  chief.'  p.  151. 

Tb<9  Dumhoeta  and  all  the  tribes  of  the  Dan&kil  profisss  to 
be  Mobomedans,  but  know,  it  seems,  little  more  of  the  re- 
ligion than  the  name,  and  have  neither  priests  nor  oftosques 


*  The  most  general  and  comprehensive  denomination  of  the  peo- 
pit  near  this  border  of  the  Red  Sea  is  DanWl,  or  Dancali,  divided 
mto  the  Dumhoeta,  the  Adaiel,  the  Taiem61a,  the  Hadarem,  and 
aBimdi>er  of  other  sections,  eaoh  having  iu  own  chief,  or  aofe'of '' 
cbicfr.  .       '^-  ' 
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ill  their  country.      Their  ignorance  is  equalled  by  their  po- 
verty. 

*  Of  every  article  of  sustenance  an  extreme  scarcity  prevails 
tliroughout  the  country.  Indeed  no  people  in  the  world  »  more 
straitenefl  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life :  a  little  juwany 
bread,  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  an  inadequate  supply  of  goats'  and 
camels'  milk,  and  a  kid  on  very  particular  occasions^  constitutes  the 
whole  of  their  subsistence.' 

At  a  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  however,  he  admits 
that  they  fare  a  little  better,  possessing  large  droves  of 
cattle,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  yield  abundance  of 
milk. 

*  As  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  cultivation  of  the  ground  in 
practice  among  this  people,  it  may  be  strictlv  termed  a  pastoral 
nation.  All  the  natives,  both  men  and  women,  have  an  extraordinary 
craving  afler  tobacco :  they  smoke  it,  take  it  in  the  form  of  snuff, 
and  are  in  the  habitual  practice  of  chewing  it,  which  in  a  certain 
degree,  1  imagine,  satisnes  the  calls  of  hunger.' 

The  women,  whom  he  describes  as  having,  (those  near  flie 
coast,)  very  pleasing  features,  and  a  hospitable  civility  of 
manners  are  condemned,  as  usual  among  barbarians,  to  per- 
form ^  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  such  as  grinding  com^ 
^  baking  the  bread,  and  fetching  the  water,  while  the  males  pass 
^  their  time  in  tending  their  cattle,  or  more  frequently  in  smoking 
^  and  idleness.' 

Their  tombs  are  rudely  constructed  in  the  shape  of  pyramids, 
with  stones  cemented  together  with  chunam. 

A  remarkable  and  ambitious  singularity  was  observed  in  the 
epicurism  of  these  peop]e — for  even  they  have  their.  e|>icurisffl, 
though  in  a  much  less  complex  and  scientific  form  than  that 
of  Apicius  and  Darteneuf.— The  peculiarity  we  refer  to,  is, 
that  they  hold  in  abhorrence  the  fl^h  of  common  fowls,  and 
a.ccount  that  ot  young  eagles  a  banquet  for  the  gods. 

*  During  one  of  our  excursions  on  the  Island  of  Anto  Sukkeer, 
we  met  with  a  party,  composed  of  three  men  and  two  women,  as- 
sembled round  a  6re,  enjoying  a  feast,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen 
younff  eagles  of  a  half-grown  size,  recently  taken  from  their  neslfe, 
and  about  two  hue hels  of  shell-fish,  all  of  which,  after  being  broiled, 
were a^ff  without  either  bread  or  salt;  and  the  natives  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  a  most  deli^nous  repast ;  while  the  screams  of  the  pa- 
rent birds  hovering  over  their  heads,  furnished  very  appropriate 
music  to  tliis  savage  entertaiunient.' 

Occasionally,  and  indeed  somewhat  too  frequently,  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  feasting  on  locusts,  a  luxury  which  they 
can  enjoy,  like  the  Indians  eating  their  enemies,  both  as  footl 
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ind  reTenge«  After  *  broiling  them  they  separate  the  heads 
^from  the  bodies^  and  devour  the  latter  in  the  same  manner  as 
^  Europeans  eat  shrimps  and  prawns.'  During  our  Aiithor^s  stay 
ut  this  quarter,  a  large,  flight  of  these  insects  came  over  to 
one  of  the  islands  on  the  coast,  and  in  a  few  days  destroyed 
nearly  half  the  vegetation  upon  it,  not  refusing  even  the  bitter 
leaves  of  the  rack-tree. 

Among  the  elemental  phenomena  most  strongly  marking 
theybret^n  character  of  the  scene,  may  be  mentioned  the 
moving  pillars  of  sand,  which,  however,  the  natives  do  not 
regard  as  in  the  least  degree  formidable.  ^  I  have  myself,^  says 
Mr,  S.,   *  been   enveloped  in  a  portion  of   one  of  them,  the 

*  eflfects   of   which  were  exceedingly  unpleasant,  making  the 

*  whole  of  my  skin  feel  parched  and  dry ;,  but  I  experienced  no 
^actual  suffering  from  it,  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.' 
Another  was  a  surprising  redness  at  one  time  observed  in  the 
ffOLj  caused  by  a  substance  of  a  ^  jelly-like  consistence  floating 

*  on  the  surface,  composed  of  a  numberless  multitude  of  very 
'  small  moUusca,  each  of  which  having  a  small  red  spot  in 
^  the  centre,  they  formed,  wlien  in  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of 
'  colour,  nearly  allied  to  that  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red 
^  lead  with  water.'  In  the  dark,  this  substance,  on  being  a^** 
tated,   emitted  a    bright  silvery  light. 

Before  advancing  inland,  he  takes  occasion,  from  an  mi-' 
lucky  freak  of  one  of  the  sailors,  which  had  nearly  produced 
a  dangerous  fray,  to  make  a  very  grave,  plain  dealing,  admoni- 
tory lecture  to  our  people  on  the  subject  of  a  proper  behaviour 
when  they  go  among  foreign  tribes,  of  notions  and  customs  op- 
posits  to  our  own.  The  mischievous  exploit  of  the  sailor,  in 
a  watering  party,  was  wantonly  taking  a  piece  of  fat  pork, 
tod  nibbing  it  over  the  head  and  neck  of  a  native.  It  follow- 
ed most  naturally  that  the  incensed  Mussulman  seized  his 
vms,  and  swore  by  tlie  Prophet  that  he  would  have  revenge ; . 
ind  it  was  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  and  the  cost  of 
twenty  dollars,  with  other  presents,  that  the  consequences  were 

Jrevented  from  becoming  serious.      In    an    indulgent  mood 
[r.  S.  declares  his  belief,  that  if  strangers  would  observe  a 
cautbus  and  respectful  conduct,  '  the  inhabitants  of  most  coun- 
'  tries  Would,  in    the  first  instance,  be,  naturally  inclined  to 
'  treat  them  with  hospitality.'     If  by  ^  first  instance'  he  means, 
liierally,  the  first  time  of  being  visited  by  people  from  other 
oountnc^  we  shall  have  a  curious  calculation  to  make  of  the 
Hunber  of  times  that    strangers   have  visited    the  people  of 
Aikeeko,  and  the  aggravation  of  affront  offered  by  these  vis!** 
ters  each  time,  to  produce  that  systematic  and  atrocious  rsi* 
Vou  lU,  N. ».  S 
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cality  which  Mr.  Salt  had  to  encounter  there  before  he  coald 
get  foirly  on  the  road  toward  Abyssinia. 

A  *  cafila'  of  thirty-five  baggage  mules,  and  about  sixty 
bearers,  sent  by  tbe  Governor  of  Tigr6,  met  our  ambassador 
at  Massowa,  to  convey  the  party,  and  the  presents  with  whiqh 
Mr.  S.  was  charged  for  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  Pearce, 
and  Ayto  Debib,  a  young  Abyssinian  chief  and  courtier,  had 
reached  that  port  before  Mr.  S.'s  arrival.  They  were  of  tiie 
greatest  service  to  him  on  the  march^  which  was  attended  witli« 
a  very  fair  allotment  of  vexations,  some  of  them  caused  by  a 
number  of  Hazorta  Arabs  who  had  engaged  their  assistaDCe. 
Their  chief  became  a  very  particular  subject  of  our  Author*8 
observation. 

^  Shum  Hummar  was  a  tall  raw-boned  man,  of  a  loose  scambling 
gait>  and  seemed  to  possess  a  strange  compound  of  character.  Ha 
was  obsequious  and  mean  in  the  extreme,  yet  occasionally  became 
imperious,  overbearing!  and  haughty.  He  would  fawn  upon  any 
one,  like  the  basest  sycophant,  for  the  sake  of  a  dollar  ;  yety  even 
among  his  equals,  his  conversation  consisted  almost  entirely  of  an 
ostentatious  display  of  his  own  personal  merits.  <*  I  am  a  niler>'' 
**  a  governor,**  **  a  king,'*  *<  alien  in  battle,'*  "  my  strength  n  eqtud 
to  that  of  an  elephant,"  were  the  phrases  he  commonly  made  use 
of,  and  these  were  uttered  with  wild  and  insolent  gestures,  that 
evinced  at  least  his  own  belief  in  the  assertions.  Mr.  Pearce  bore 
this  behaviour  with  tolerable  patience  the  first  two  days,  regarding 
Iikn  generally  with  a  sort  of  snllcn  contempt ;  but^  on  his  proceeding 
*"  still  furtlier,  and  comparing  himself  with  Has  Welled  Selass^t  Mr. 
Pearce  started  up,  seized  his  spear  and  shield,  and  placing  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  told  him,  that  '*  he  was  not  e^ual  to 
**  the  Ras*8  meanest  slave,*'  daring  him  to  a  trial  of  his  strength. 
This  produced  tbe  proper  impression ;  Hummar  pretended  to  bluster 
ibr  a  few  moments,  but  was  evidently  daunted,  became  in  conaequence 
much  more  humble,  and  we  never  again  had  cause  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  behaviour' p.  %4.    .  ' 

An  entertaining  account  follows  of  the  Abyssinian  mode  of 
temporary  encampment,  of  a  dance  of  the  Hazorta  Arabs^  of 
the  passing  of  the  mountain  of  Taranta,  and  of  a  quitrrel  be- 
tween an  Abyssinian  and  an  Arab,  which  was  referred  to  m  m* 
dicial  session,  and  deliberated  and  pronounced  upon  with  m  Iv* 
dicrous  solemnity. 

On  Taranta  they  found  none  of  Bnice^s  '  many  caves,  whidi 

*  served  for  houses  to  the  old  inhabitants,  the  Troglodytes^ 

*  nor,'  says  Mr.  S.  •  do  I  believe  that  they  ever  existeid,  exoq^ 
'  in  the  imagination  of  the  author.'  The  ascent  was  in  soiM 
places  extremely  laborious  ;  but  it  did  not  dis  ible  some  of  the 
Abyssinians  to  amuse  themselves,  under  their  loads,  with  singing 
extemporaneous  verses  in  honour  of  their  martial  chief  Rat 
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Welled  Selass^,  whom  they  celebrated  under  the  appellation 
of  Us  favourite  war-horse,  Badins&h. 

They  found  themselves  suddenly  brought  into  a  different 
dimate  by  passing  this  mountain.  All  at  once  they  came  into 
a  region  of  scorching  heat,  where  the  brooks  were  dry,  aitd 
Ac  vegetation  looked  parched.  At  Dixan  they  were  received 
irith  the  most  cordial  welcome  by  the  Worthy  old  Baharnegash 
Yaaohs.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  the  traveller's  notice  of  the 
ftDowing  morning,  as  descriptive  of  a  scene  in  the  interior,  of 
Afiicft« 

[  *  March  4«. — At  the  break  of  day  the  well  known  sound  of  the 
i  Bahamegash's  Toiee  calling  his  family  to  prayers,  excited  my  atten« 
tioD,  when  I  immediately  arose  and  joined  the  party^  At  this  mo- 
menty  the  interval  of  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  my  former 
vistty  appeared  like  a  mere  dream. — The  prayers  which  he  recited 
condsted  of  the  same  words,  wer^  pronounced  in  the  same  tone^ 
and  were  offered  up  with  the  same  fervour  of  devotion,  which  I 
had  before  ao  oilen  listened  to  with  delight :  and,  when  the  cere-^ 
»  ttoay  was  concluded,  the  good  old  man  delivered  out  his  orders  for 
the  day  with  a  patriarchal  simplicity  and  dignity  of  manner  that 
was  really  affecting  to  contemplate.'  p.  239. 

The  comparatively  wild  state  of  the  country,  even  imme* 
diately  round  the  town,  may  be  imagined  from  the  disturbance 
of  their  nightly  repose,  which  the  travellers  suffered  frotn  the 

I  howling  of  hyasnaS,  and  the  responses  incessantly  barked  by 
the  do^s.  *  The  howling  of  the  hyaena,'  Mr.  S.  says,  *  is  very 
*  pecuuar,  consisting  of  three  distinct,  deep-toned  cries  ;  after 
'  which  intervenes  a  few  minutes'  interval  of  silence,  when  the 
'  three  cries  are  again  repeated.'  They  became  accustomed  to 
Tery  Antlandi^h  notes  of  serenade  and  salutation,  for  the  next 
paragraph  mentions  that  a  few  miles  further  on  their  journey, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  inhabitants  with  the  acclamation — heli 
lifili  li  li  li  li.  But  indeed  Mr.  Salt's  former  sojourn  tn  the 
ooantry,  had  deprived  him  of  the  advantage  of  receiving  now, 
for  the '  first  time,  the  impression  of  either  of  these  modes  of' 
music.  There  is  a  strange  luxury  in  the  absolute  novelty  of 
impression  even  of  things  not  in  themselves  really  gratifying. 
Supposing  two  persons  to  be  awaked  in  the  night  in  fh6 
suburbs  of  Dixan^  and  both  to  be  lodged  in  assured  safety, 
Ihe  sensations  of  this  one  who  asks,  What  sonnd  is  that  ? — and 
il  told  it  is  the  cry   of  the  hyeeiia,   are  preferable  to  those  of 

the  other  person  whose  previous   knowledge  enables  him  to 

give  that  answer. 
At  tiK'  village  of  Ambakauko,  one  of  their  attetidants,  engaged 

finoni  Massowa,  was  murdered  in  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  inba- 

biiaaits,inrevenge,  as  it  was  believed,  of  their  having  been  laid 
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under  contribution  some  time  before  by  the  troops  of  the  RaS«^'~ 
The  next  considerable  chief  of  the  country  in  the  line  of  their  route^ 
Bahamegiiish  Subhart,  treated  them  at  first  very  inhospitably, 
but  was  very  soon  brought  to  repentance  by  a  little  exhibition 
of  spirited  resentment  He  was  sometiQie  afterwards  severely 
humiliated  for  his  misconduct.  His  family  consisted  of  twenty* 
9ix  sons,  and  about  the  same  number  of  daughters.  At  their 
next  encampment,  which  was  in  a  district  recently  in  rdi>ellion, 
and  reduced  and  chastised  by  the  Ras,  they  were  somewhat 
alarmed  by  a  visit  from  the  rude  barbarian  chief,  at  the  bead 
of  a  very  numerous  party  in  arms^  '  the  most  desperate  and 

*  rascally- looking  fellows,*  says  Mr.  S.,  ^  I  ever  beheld,  many 

*  of  them  being  scarred  with  wounds  received  in  former  ad- 

*  ventures.*  The  rude*  arrogance  of  their  first  behaviour  was 
fully  in  the  manner  of  a  gang  of  robbers  mistaking  the  strangers 
for  a  party  of  traders,  and  reckonmg  on  having  them  quite  at  thdr 
mercy.  But  they  were  surprised  and  considerably  repressed 
at  the  sight  of  the  well-known  agents  of  the  Ra^,  a  menacing 
reference  to  which  formidable  personage,  together  with  a  film 
and  defying  tone  and  aspect,  sent  them  off  at  last  without  any 
of  the  plunder  on  which  they  cast  the  most  disappointed  and 
wishful  looks  as  they  slowly  and  reluctantly  withdrew,  tht 
chief  saying  in  an  under  voice  to  those  about  him,  *^  it  won*t 
"  do,  we  had  better  let  them  alone.*' 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 

Art.  II.  Discourses  on  the  Principal  Points  of  thft  Socwian  Omtro' 
versy.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  Glasgow,  8va.  pp.  viii.  441.  Prio^ 
lOs.  Hamilton,  1814^ 

•THE  *  Soeinian  Controversy'  involves  in  its  decisions,  tht 
^  principal  points*  ai  Christianity.  It  aflects  not  those 
minor  and  unimportant  questions,  on  which  a  difierence  of  o|n«' 
uion  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  principle  and 
similarity  of  character ;  but  it  alters  the  entire  complexion  of 
theology,  and  produces  not  merely  another  modification  of  ge- 
neral truths,  but  another  and  an  opposite  creed.  A  stinger 
to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  controversy  has  been  coa- 
«ducted,  would  imagine  that  it  might  soon  be  determined.  Itt 
assertions  and  phraseology,  its  mode  of  argumentation,  and  iti 
influence  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  habits  of  those  persoof 
who  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  it,  appear  at  first  sight,  so 
contradictory  to  the  Scriptures,  that  an  inquirer,  unpractised  } 
in  polemic  sophistry,  would  soon  arrive  at  a  final  deoi^on  ot 
the  subject.  He  would  wonder  that  there  should  still  be  t 
*  Soeinian  Controversy  ;*  and  as  we  can  sympathise  with  audi 
feelings,  we  shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  by  lat  causes  it; 
has  acquired  such  tenacity  of  existence  \  \         by,  amid  "ths. 
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protracted  symptoms  of  dissolution,  it  should  discover  so  much 
nolent  and  spasmodic  energy. 

And  in  the  first  place,  the  retention  of  some  portion  of  scrip- 
tural truth,   by  which  its  advocates  h^ve  deemed  themselves 
entitled  to  the  denomination  of  Christians^  has  contributed  to 
ih%  preservation  of  their  system.     Socinians  profess  to  believe 
in  the  historical  proofs  of  tiie  Divine   origin  of  Christianity ; 
4Uid  some  of  them  have  written  ably  iu  tlieir  defence  and  illus- 
tration.    Their  claims  on  our   gratitude   are,  however,  greatly 
diminished,  when  we  find  out,  what  all  this  elaborate  apparatus 
of  ppoof  is  intended  to  support ;  and  whon   we  recollect,  that 
if  the    principles  on  whicii  their  interpretation    of    Cliristian 
Doctrines  is  founded,  were  a{)plied  to  the  evidences  of  Chris* 
tianity,  they  would  as   completely  invalidate  the  one,  as  the 
other.     But  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  on   which  the  autho- 
rity of   Christianity  ultimately  rests,    is   obviously    separable 
mm  the  use  that  is  made  of  them  ;  and  the  admission  of  that 
authority,  though  virtually  underminecf,  has  tended  to  accredit 
them,  as  in  some  degree  connected  with  the   Christian  world. 
It  has  so  happened  too,  tbat  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
supporters,    have  received    their    first    religious    impressions, 
under  the  influence  of  far  different  principles ;  and  their  sub- 
sequent lapses  of  sentiment  have  not  totally  obliterated  their 
early  habits.     They  have  been  more  serious  and   devotional 
ttan  their  system  would  ever  have  made  them ;  and  their  opi- 
nions have  gained  the  credit  of  a  purer  faith^.     It  is  not  at 
eaee  that  a  party,  any  more  than  an  individual,  reaches  the  lowest 
point  in  the  descending  gradation.      VVheu  Faustus  Socinus 
persecuted  Francis  Davides  for  refusing  to  worship  the  being, 
wIumL  be  had   been  taught    by  the  RacovisTn   Catechism,  to 
cxmsider  only  as  a  man,  it  betrayed  the  influence  of  better  feelings 
than  his  creed  could  have  excited.     It  shewed  that  some  re- 
verence for  tlie  dignity  of  Christ  still  lingered  in  his  mind, 
mdbsipated  by  the  blast,  that  had  withered  all  the  principles 
dut  could  rationally  support  it ;  and  the  very  inconsistency  of 
intolerance  was  an  act  of  unconscious  homage  to  the  language 
of  Scripture.     What  would  have  been  his  astonishment,  could 
he  have  read  a   prophetic  history  of  the  ^  controversy,^   and 
have  heard  his  successors,  on  his  own  principles,  call  the  man 


•  Dr.  Priestley  acknowledges  in  his  **  Doctrine  of  Necessity*'* 
dMit  Calvinism  is  <  favourable  to  that  leading  virtue,  Devotion  ;'  and 
Mr.  Belsham,  in  his  Funeral  Sermon  for  Dr.  P.,  asserts,  that  to  hid 
<cariy  education'  among  Calvinists,  he  was  *  indebted  for  some  of 
'hit  best  principles,  and  his  most  valuable  and  permanent  re^gious 
^  impresrions.* 
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sentiments^  that  are  fatal  to  the  influence  of  Budhr '9peett« 
lations? 

^  It  would  obviously  be  very  inconvenient  in  this  Christian 
country,  to  be  reputed  an  infidel ;  though  some  high-minded 
and  half-learned  wits  have  rejoioed  in  the  inglorpus  distisc- 
lion*  In  this  crisis,  then,' Socinianism  interposes  its  friendl] 
aid  ',  and  teaches  the  philosopher  to  retain  his  scepticism,  i[ 
concord  with  his  faith.  He  may  preserve  his  mental  inde- 
pendence, his  fearlessness  of  conjecture,  his  hardihood  of  spe- 
culation, and  feel  all  the  while  unchecked  by  the  opposing 
statements  of  Scripture.  He  may,  to  use  the  language  of  om 
who  drew  from  the  life,  and  whose  accuracy  cannot  be' doubted 
'  attain  that  cool  unbiaHned  temper  of  mind  ^in  consequena 
^  of  becoming  more  indifferent  to  religion  in  general,  whicl 

*  is  necessary  in  order  to  Judge  truly  concerning  particulai 

*  tenets  in  religion,'^  And  as  such  conclusions  aboujt  ^  particula 

*  tenets'  are  'generally  in  tlie  way  of  rejection,  his  indiSereno 
to  '  religion  ^  general,'  is  naturally  increased  by  the  reactioi 
of  his  ^  cool,  unbiassed  temper/  and  is  in  exact  proportion  U 
his  aversion  to  those  tenets.  Hence  it  often  happens,  an< 
these  reasonings  explain  the  phenomenon,  that  a  man  of  shrewt 
apd  vigorous  thought  on  the  general  subjects  of  philosophica 
inquiry,  but  perfectly  inditfereut  to  every  thing  that  has  tb 
semblance  of  practical  and  devotional  religion,  (except  tha 
which  offends  not  his  ^  cool,  unbiassed  temper,')  is,  notwith 
standing  this  sang-froid^  when  ^  particular  tenets'  are  discussed 
as  ardent  and  impassioned  as  the  most  systematic  polemic 
and  can  discover  the  odium  theologicum  in  all  its  rancour  an< 
malevolence.  Socinianism  cherislies  and  sanctions  this  indii 
ference,  by  the  very  rigour  with  which  it  proscribes  and  con 
demns  the  system  opposed  to  it.  It  suits  the  philosophi 
habit ;  and  this  adaptation  is  one  powerful  cause  of  its  preses 
temporary  prosperity.  It  presents  no  imperious  demand  a 
the  faith  of  its  disciples.  It  allows  them  -  all  the  length  an 
breadth  of  their  thinking,  without  restraining  their  passion 
or  their  pride.  It  has  nothing  inflexible  in  its  moral  n 
quirements,  and  can  be  made  to  adjust  itself  to  all  tl 
fashionable  gaieties  of  the  age.  ^  Conformity  to  the  world 
is  a  phrase  belonging  to  the  obsolete  theology  of  former  time 
or  the  vocabulary  of  modern  fanatics.  The  solvent  that  ca 
reduce  the  terms  of  Scripture  on  doctrinal  subjects,  can  easii 
annihilate  every  pungent  and  obnoxious  precept;  and  thi 
render  the  whole  ais  palatable  to  the  dissipated,  as  to  tl 
^KM^ptical.     And  this  unoffending  character  is  tiie  true  secret 


•  Dr.  Priestley. 
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its  oocasional  success.  The  adrocates  of  such  habits  of  actin|f 
and  thinking,  can  be  ChritftianSy  and  find  nothing  in  their  Tery 
religion  to  condemn  them  ! 

It  should  not  however  be  concluded,  from  the  great  facility 
with  which  men  of  philosophic  character  frequently  submit  to 
a  Socinian  faith,  that  an  opposite  faith  is  unphilosophical,  ' 
Were  this  a  suitable  place  for  the  inquiry,  it  would  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  the  very  reverse  is  the  fact ;  and  though  w^ 
have  called  them  philosophers,  it  is  because  they  call  them* 
selves  so^  There  may*  be  some  among  them,  deservedly  en- 
titled to  the  name ;  but  they  arq,  for  the  most  part,  pseudo- 
philosaphers,  supei'ficial  reasoners,  and  as  guilty  of  the  > 
mfk9trui  rrii  (ptv^uifvfjm  yvuKn-jt^.* — "  the  oppositions  of  a  falsely 
**  name<l  science,'* — as  their  predecessors  m  the  apostolic 
age.  The  principles  of  the  inductive  process  are  most  fla- 
grantly violated  in  the  general  scope  and  character  of  their  ar- 
guments ;  and  instead  of  expanding  their  belief  to  the  am- 
plitude of  sacred  truth,  that  truth  is  most  unphilosophically 
contracted  to  the  narrow  limits  of  human  comprehension. 

The  *  Socinian  Controversy'  has,  in  our  opinion,  long  been 
settled  most  satisfactorily :  and  as  a  general  rule  of  procedure, 
we  would  advise  the  friends  of  Scriptural  truth,  to  consider  the 
*  principal  points'  as  already  determined.  Let  them  act,  as 
they  do  in  reference  to  the  deistical  controversy ;  not  always 
^Maying  again  the  foundation  ;**  not  considering  first  princi- 
ples as  perpetually  debatable;  but  as  matters  of  authoritative 
and  unquestionable  reference.  The  rule  however  ought  to  be 
subject  to  occasional  variations. 

While  we  deprecate  the  obtrusion  of  every  zealous  advocate 
into  the  arena  of  polemic  labour,  and  lament  the  incompetency 
which  is  sometimes  too  visibly  betrayed  by  such  efforts,  we 
are  highly  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us. 
On  particular  parts  of  the  controversy,  we  have  met  with  more 
elaborate  discussions  ;  but  we  know  of  no  volume  in  the  com- 
pass of  our  reading,  that  is  at  once  so  condensed  and  compre- 
hensive ;  so  argumentative  and  practical ;  so  well  supportea  by 
solid  reasoning  and  scriptural  criticism,  and  yet  so  happily  re- 
lieved by  the  application  of  its  principles  to  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  Indeed,  so  unqualified  is  the  commendation  we 
are  inclined  to  bestow,  that  we  feel  no  small  difiiculty  in 
selecting  those  passages  which  may  verify  and  substantiate 
our  humble  eulogy  on  account  of  their  frequent  occurrence  in 
this  interesting  work.    We  shall  attempt  however  an  abstract 

*  1  Tim.  vi.  20. 
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of  ks  prominent  arguments,  and  close  our  notice  vdth  some  ge^ 
neral  remarks. 

After  explaining,  in  the  preface,  his  reasons  for  appearing 
before  the  public  on  the  *  Socinian  Controversy,'  Mr.  Wardlaw 
suggests  the  following  ^  consideration,'  which  we  also  venture 
to  recommend  to  the  special  attention  of  future  polemics. 

<  It  has  frequently  struck  me/  he  obserres,  ^  as  a  defect  of 
considerable  magnitude,  in  some  of  the  treatises  ^hich  have  been 

Published  on  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume,  particularly  the 
)ivinity  of  Christ,  that  the  writers  have  lessened  the  ieffect  which 
their  works  are  designed  to  produce,  by  attempting  more  than  enough. 
•  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  those  passages  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  argument  is  prominent  and  palpable,  resting  their  cause 
on  these,  and  leaving  it  to  their  readers  to  apply  the  general  princi- 
ple, when  thus  successfully  established,  to  the  mtcrpretation  of  other 
passage^ ; — they  have,  with  the  laudable  view  of  showing  how  full  the 
£ible  is  of  the  particular  doctrine  they  defend,  exerted  their  inge- 
nuity with  various  success,  in  bringing  texts  to  bear  upon  it,  of  which 
the  application  is  dubious,  or,  even  when  satisfactorily  obtained,  by 
no  means  impressive.  It  is  just  as  if  a  person  wishing  to  present  a  . 
view  of  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  from  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  instead  of  selecting  those  grand  and  leading  predic- 
tions, of  which  the  accomplishmenc  has  been  notorious  and  unques- 
tionable, should  occupy  his  pages  in  explaining  and  supporting,  how- 
ever ingeniously*  his  own  interpretation  of  particular  passages  in  the 
prophets  respecting  which  the  wisest  commentators  have  hitherto 
differed  in  judgement.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  avoid  this  deiect. 
Whether  I  have  at  all  succeeded  it  is  not  mine  to  determine.'     Pref* 

p.  IV. 

On  this  cautious  and  prudential  priuciple  Mr.  W.  has  con* 
ducted  the  leading  9rguments  of  his  work  ;  and  it  has  oi^erated^ 
not  merely  in  the  rejection  of  unnecessary,  extraneous,  and 
doubtful  reasonings,  but  in  confining  his  arguments  to  the  proof 
and  illustration  of  what  is  exclusively  scriptural.  In  no  con- 
troversy has  the  imagination  of  man  beisn  more  mischievously 
employed,  than  in  that  under  our  present  consideration.  It  has 
formed  creeds  of  most  subtle  and  inexplicable  character ;  it  has 
constructed  theories  to  explain  what  God  never  intent^ed  to  de- 
velop, it  has  essayed  to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds the  throne  of  the  incomprehensible  Divinity  ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  such  unhallowed  obtrusions  into  '*  things  not 
*^  seed,"  it  has  invested  its  own  speculations  with  all  the  attributes 
of  revelation.  Hence  the  tone  of  authority  attached 'to  the 
dogmas  and  distinctions  of  human  device ;  and  hence  the  fre- 
quent occasion  for  insulting  and  sarcastic  triumph,  whieb  has 
arisen  from  identifying  the  language  of  man  with  the  "  words  of" 
"  truth  and  soberness."  We  fihd,  in  Mr.  Wardlaw's  discoveries, 
no  references  to  standards^  confessions,  ox  creeds ;  tad  no  at-^ 
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tempts,  therefore,  to  harmonize  their  discordances,  or  explain 
their  di^inetions.     He  is  the  advocate  o/  Scripture  alone,  and* 
invariably  respects  the  silence  of  the  sacred    volume.      The 

*  Unity  of  God'  is  the  subject  of  the  first  discourse ;  and  the 
following  passage  is  an  instance  of  the  caution  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

*  Of  the  precise  import  of  the  term  personality/,  as  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  Divine  essence,  or  of  the. peculiar  nature  and  mode  of 
that  distinction,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  convey  to  your  minds  any  clear 
conception.  I  cannot  impart  to  you  what  I  do  not  possess  myself:-^ 
and  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  such  conception  cannot  be  attained  by 
any,  it  had  been  well,  I  thinic,  if  such  attempts  at  explanation  by 
'  comparisons  from  nature,  and  otherwise,  had  never  been  made  They 
have  afforded  to  the  enemies  of  the  doctrine  much  unnecessary  occa- 
sion for  burlesque  and  blasphemy*-— The  Scriptures  simply  assure  us 
of  the  fact ; — of  the  mode  of  the  fact  they  offer  no  explanation.  And 
where  the  Bible  is  silent,  it  becomes  us  to  be  silent  also ;  for  when  in 
such  cases  we  venture  to  speak,  we  can  only  *'  darken  counsel  by 
"  words  without  knowledge."  The  fact,  and  not  the  manner  of  it, 
being  that  which  is  revealed,  is  the  proper  and  only  object  of  our 
faith.  We  believe  that  it  is  so  ;  but  Aotv  it  is  so,  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  we  do  not  presume  even  to  conjecture !'  p.  11. 

The '  Unity  of  God'  is  one  of  those  facts  of  hich  we  could 
never  have  spoken  with  certainty ^  but  for  the  clear  and  explicit 
assertions  of  Scripture.  The  evidence  in  its  favour,  derived 
from  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  aud  the  apparent  unity  of 
d^ign  in  the  arrangements  of  the  natural  world,  proves  only,  as 
Dr.  Paley  has  judiciously  observed,  *  a  unity  of  counsel.'  It 
was  reserved  for  revelation  to  give  undoubted  assurances  con- 
oerning  this. first  principle  of  religion.  But  what  idea  do  we 
attach  to  the  term  unity y  when  appUed  to  the  Divine  Being  ?  < 
If  the  Bible  contain  all  the  information  on  this  subject,  that  can 
be  considered  nriyitial  and  decisive^  then  every  antecedent  idea  . 
of  the  nature  of  that  unity,  should  give  place  to  its  own  declara- 
tions.    What  reason  have  we  for  imagining  that  the  *  Unity  of 

*  God'  at  all  resembles  the  unity  of  any  individual  creature  ?  If 
God  retcal  himself  to  mortals,  it  must  be  in  the  language  of 
mortals ;  and  it  is  a  marvellous  fact  that  the  terms  of  such  la  re- 
velation, on  the  subject  of  the  Divine  Unity,  should  directly  con- 
vey the  idea  that  that  Unity  is  not  like  the  unity  of  ^ny  of  his 
creatures  I  In  the  earliest  discoveries  of  sacred  truth,  terms  are 
appHed  to  the  Supreme  Being  which  directly  convey  the  notion 
of  plurality,  while  that  plurality  is  at  the  same  time  associated 
with  unity.  The  proofs  of  this  fact  offer  themselves  to  us  in 
various  parts  of  the  Old  Testament;  and  no  reasonings,  founded 
on  the  pride  and  arrogance  of  eastern  monarchs,  in  ^eir  royal 
proclamations,;  or  on  the  supposition  of  angels  being  assodat^d 
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\^ith  the  Deity  in  his  acts  and  decisions,  can  invalidate  the  plain 
import  of  scriptural  language,  witliout,  at  the  same  time,  im* 
peaching  the  ^eracity  of  God.     It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  si>ecially  designed  to  counteract  and 
prevent  polytheistic  ideas.      We  might,    therefore,  naturally 
expect  that  the  language  of  such  writings  would  be  carefully  freed 
fi'oin  the  possibility  of  being  'perverted  to  the  support  of  such 
ideas ;  much  less  would  they  directly  sanction  them.   Why  then 
are  plural  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  connexion  with  terbs  of  the  sin- 
gular number,  so  frequently  employed  ?    Why  are  the  attributes 
of  Divinity  ascribed  to  a  certain  character,  appearing  in  various 
forms,  and  on  various  occasions,  to  patriarchs  and  prophets  ? 
and  why  do  prophetic  writers  asgribe  to  the  Messiah  these  same 
attributes  under  a  more  permanent  form  of  humanity  ?     It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  these  inquiries  on  any  principle  of  consistency 
with  the  harmony  of  revelation,  if  we  reject  the  doctrine  of  what 
is  called,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  the  Trinity  ? 

Some  of  these  arguments  are  amplified  at  considerable  length 
in  the  first  discourse;  and,  in  addition  to  them,  Mr.  W.  cites 
the  language  of  Christ  in  the  baptismal  institution,  and  the 
apostolic  benediction  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  Second  Bristle  to  the 
Corinthians,  On  this  latter  passage  he  has  the  following  re- 
marks. 

*  That  this  form  of  blessing  includes  in  it  a  prayer,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  words  to  prove.     To  whom  then  is  tins  prayer  addressed  ? 
Had  it  been  simply  said,  "  The  love  of  God  be  vjith  you  all.  Amen  f" 
no  one,  I  suppose,  would  have  hesitated  to  say,  that  when  the  Apos- 
tle thus  expressed  himself,  he  presented,  in  his  heart,  a  petition  to 
the  Father  of  mercies,  for  the  manifestation  of  his  love  to  the  be- 
lievers at  Corinth.     On  what  principle  of  Criticism,  then,  are  we  to 
interpret  the  expression    **  The  grace ^  or  favour  of  our  Lgri  Jesus 
*'  Christ^**  an  expression  so  precisely  the  same  in  form,  in  a  different 
sense  ?  in  a  sense  that  does  not  imply  Jesus  Christ's  being  the  object 
of  a  similar  inwar^  aspiration?     And  the  same  question  might  be 
asked  with  regard  to  the  remaining  phrase,  *'  The  communion  of  the 
•*  Holy  Spirit.**    It  should  be  considered  too,  tliat  the  CorinUiians 
would  at  once  associate  the  phraseology  employed,  with  the  terms  of ' 
the  initiatory  ordinance  of  baptism,  to  which  they  had  submitted  on 
their  entrance  into  the  Christian  church.     They  would  perceive  the 
coincidence  between  the  one  and  the  other ;  and  would  understand 
the  apostle  as  addressing  himself,  in  their  behalf,  to  the  three  per-*^ 
sons,  in  whose  name  they  had,  upon  his  own  instructions,  been  bap- 
tized.   I  would  only  ask,  how  can  we  suppose  an  inspired  man,  or 
even  a  man  of  common  understanding,  to  recommend,  in  the  solemn   - 
language  of  prayer,  his  converts  and  brethren  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
to  the  favour  and  communion  of  two  of  his  creatures  ;  or  to  the  love 
of  God,  the  favour  of  a  man,  and  the  communion  of  an- attribute,  or 
influence,  or  energy?  and  that  too  not  only  in  terms  so  exactly 
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wike,  but  with  a  precedence  given  to  the  creature  in  the  order  of 
address  ?'     pp.  18—19. 

*Tbe  supreme  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ'  is  the  subject  of' the 
next  four  discourses ;  and  it  is  discussed  in  a,  style  of  very  supe- 
rior ability.  Vigorous  thinking,  eloquent  reasoning,  and  sofid, 
dispassionate,  and  masterly  criticism,  are  happily  combined  in 
(his  part  of  the  series.  We  should  feel  peculiar  pleasure  in 
analyzing  Mr.  Wardlaw's  own  abstract  of  the  argument  con- 
tained in  the  fifth  discourse  ;  but  this  would  not  be  sufficiently 
compendious  for  our  purpose  ;  and  we  shalF,  therefore,-  content 
ourselves  with  selecting  a  few  of  the  principal  reasonings  on  this 
interesting  theme. 

On  its  *  vast  importance'  he  has  the  following  excellent  ob- 
servations. 

*  Contemplate,  in  the  first  place,  its  (mn  nature. '  There  are  some 
doctrines  which  we  at  once  perceive,  as  soon  as  they  are  stated,  I  do 
not  say  to  be  of  no  value^  (for  nothing  which  God  has  been  pleased 
to  make  known,  is  destitute  of  value,}  but  to  be  doctrines  of  conipara-/ 
lively  minor  consequence,  while  there  are  others,  which  we  as  imme* 
diately  diseern  to  be  of  essential  and  vital  importance.  To  the  latter 
of  these  classes  the  doctrine  before  us  will,  without  hesitation,  be 
referred  by  every  reflecting  mind.  If  it  be,  indeed,  a  truth,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  God  oyer  all,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  that  it  can  be 
a  truth  of  subordinate  magnitude.  The  simple  statement  of  it  is 
enough  to  shew  that  it  must  rank  as  vl first  principle  ;  an  article  of 
prime  importance  ;  a  foundation  stone  in  the  temple  of  truth ;  a  star 
of  the  very  first  magnitude  in  the  hemisphere  of  Christian  doctrine. 
For  my  own^part,  I  believe  it  to  be  even  more  than  this  ;  a  kind  of  cen- 
tral sun,  around  which  the  whole  system  of  Christianity,  in  all  ita  ^ 
^lorj,  and  in  all  its  harmony,  revolves.' 

*  This  view*  of  its  importance  is  confirmed,  when  we  consider  it, 
secondly,  in  its  connection  with  our  most  interesting  and  solemn  duties* 
1  mean  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  great  object  of  supreme  re- 
Terence,  worship,  and  obedience.  If  Jesu»  Christ  be  not  God,  then 
we,  who  ofler  to  him  that  homage  of  our  hearts,  which  is  due  to  God 
alene,  are,  without  doubt,  guilty  o^  idolatry  ;  as  really  guilty  as  the 
worshippers  of  the  deified  heroes  of  Greece  or  Rome.  We  are  guilty. 
like  them,  of  '*  changing  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God,  into  an 
**  image,  made  like  to  corruptible  man;'Vof  thus  alienating  the  ho* 
nours  of  hira,  who  hath  declared,  that  he  *^  will  not  give  his  glory  to 

"•**  another."  This,  surely,  is  no  trifle.  But  is  it  on  the  ether  hands 
trifle,  is  it  fitted  to  excite  no  serious  concern,  no  uneasy  appreh^n«~ 
aion,  to  withhold  Divine  honour  from  one  to  whom  it  is  due  ?  te 

'  diVMt  of  his  supreme  dignity,  and  to  equalise  with  ourselves,  puny 
worms  of  the  dust,  one  whom  angels  and  archangels  adore  as  *^'  God 
•<  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  ?"  Consequences  of  such  magnitude,  on 
both  sides,  certainl}  stamp  with  immense  importance  the  enquiry  on 
which  we  are  now  entering.' 
'  The  same  thing  is  manifest,  thirdly,  from  the  intimate  relation 
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'which  this  doctrine  bears  to  others. — It  is  an  int^ral  part  of  a  System 
of  truths,  which  stand  or  fall  along  with  it.  It  is  connected,  fbr  ex- 
ample, in  the  closest  manner,  with  the  purpose  of  Christ's  appear- 
ance upon  earthy  and  the  great  design  of  his  sufferings  and  death ; 
that  is,  with  the  vitally  important  doctrine  of  atonement : — this  doc- 
trine again  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  corruption  of  human 
nature,  and  the  universal  guilt  of  mankind  : — this,  in  its  turn,  essen- 
tially affects  the  question  respecting  the  true  ground  of  a  sinnei's  ac- 
ceptance with  God :  the  necessity  of  the  regenerating  influencts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  the  principle  and  motive  of  all  acbept&le  obedience, 
and  other  points  of  similar  consequence.  It  is  very  obvious,  thilt 
two  systems,  of  which,  the  sentiments  on  subjects  suck  as  these  are  ill 
direct  opposition,  cannot,  with  any  propri^ty^  be  confeunded  toge- 
ther under  one  common  name.  That  both  should  be  Christianity  is 
impossible ;  else  Christianity  is  a  term  which  distiaguishes  noUiing^ 
Viewing  the  matter  abstractedly,  and  without  affirming,  for  the  pre- 
sl^nt,  .what  is  truth,  and  what  is  error,  this,  I  think,  I  may  with  confi- 
denoe  affirm,  that  to  call  schemes  so  opposite  in  all  their  great  leading 
articles,  by  a  common  appellation,  is  more  absurd,  fhan  it  would  b6 
to  confound  altogether  those  two  theories  of  astronomy,  of  which  thef 
one  places  the  earth,  and  the  other  the  sun,  in  the  centre  of  the  ida^ 
netary  system.  They  arc,  in  truth,  essentially  different  reAgiont^ 
For  if  opposite  views  as  to  the  object  of  worship,  the  ground  ofiiope 
for  eternity,  the  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  and  the  principles  and  motiveft 
of  true.obedience;— if  these  do  not  constitute  different  religions,  we 
may,  without  much  difficulty,  discover  some  principle  of  union  and 
identity  amongst  all  religions  whatever ;  we  may  realise  the  docU^ 
of  Pope*s  universal  prayer ;  and  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellow'Sh^ 
to  the  worshippers  at  the  Mosque,  and  to  the  votaries  of  Bratma.*— 
pp.  31—33. 

And  so  would  many  of  the  adyocates  of  moderii  Soeinianism. 
The  consequence  does  not  oppose  their  principles  ;  and  at  Con* 
stantinople,  or  Calcutta,  it  ivould  not  oppose  their  practice  if 
they  acteil  consistently  with  ^ose  principles.  What  is  the 
amount  of  all  that  is  advanced  about  the  innocence  of  mental  error, 
and  the  accoptabfeness  of  any  and  of  every  form  of  religions 
yvorship,  whether  Pagan,  Mahometan,  or  professedly  Chris- 
tian, but  the  result  of  that  indifference  which  on  this  subject  ia 
the  characteristic  of  scepticism  and  of  Soeinianism  ?  We  are 
persuaded  that  amoni^  nominal  Christians,  the  spirit  of  both 
systems  is  far  more  prevalent  than  some  imagine,  and  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  their  influence.  It  is  on  this  account  we 
rejoice  in  the  solemn  conviction  of  the  importance  of  just  yiews  of 
Divine  truth, — views  which  pervade  all  the  reasonings  and  appeals 
of  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  W.  is  not  a  mere  disputant,  sup- 
porting a  point  because  he  has  subscribed  an  orthodox  creed 
odd  belongs  to  a  church  that  demands  his  professional  yindica- 
tion  of  it^  but  because  he  is  ^^  fully  persuaded"  of  its  accord-- 
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aiice  ivith  the  oracles  of  Qod^  and  is  supremely  anxious  to  im« 
press  on  the  minds  of  others  the  same  convictions. 

Alter  these  preliminary  remarks,  Mr.  W.  vindicates  the  text^ 
1  Jolm  Y.  20.  which  he  hasa  ffixed  to  each  of  the  four  discourses, 
from  the  critical  misconstruction  of  it  in  the  Socinian  contro-- 
versy. 

*  The  whole  verse  runs  thus : — *'  And  xioehn&vo  that  the  Son  of  God  19 
*'  ^10711^,  and  hath  given  us  an  understandings  that  toe  may  know  him^  that 
"  is  true  ;  and  toe  arc  in  him  that  is  true^  even  in  his  -Son,  Jesus  Christ ; 
**  this  (or  he)  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life.'*  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  ambiguity  arising  here  from  the  appearance  of  a  double  antecedent. 
By  *'  him  that  is  true/'  it  is  said,  we  are  to  understand  the  Father  j; 
and  to  this  appellation,  which  is  the  remote  aiitecedent»  the  ex* 
pression,  *^  this  is  the  true  God^'  may  refer,  as  well  as  to  '*  hia  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,"  which  is  the  immediate  antecedent. 

*  Ob  this  subject  let  me  request  your  attention  to  the  following  brief 
remarks.  It  is  the  established  general  rule^  t|iat  the  personal,  or  the 
demonstrative,  should  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  immetUaie 
antecedent.  To  this  general  rule  there  are  two  cases  of  exception  :•'— - 
Ist.  When  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity  requires  the  contrary** 
But  in  the  instance,  in  our  text,  no  such  necessity  can  be  pleaded, 
except  on  thepreviotu  assumption  of  the  certainty  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  tne  true  Grod.  Were  this  antecedently  demonstrated,  it  might 
justify  a  deviation  froni  ordinary  practice.  But  to  proceed  on  faxA 
an  assumption  is  to  beg  the  question  in  dispute.  2d.  When  the  im» 
mediate  antecedent  holds  no  prominent  place  in  the  sentence,  but  is 
introduced  only  incidentally*  the  remote  being  obviously  the  chief 
sobject,  having  the  entir6,  or  greatly  preponderating  Emphasis  in  the 


*  Thus,  when  Petor,  addressing  the  Jewish  Council    respecting ' 
the  man  that  had  been  cured  of  his  lameness^  says, "  Be  it  known  unt# 
"  you  all,  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus 
**  Christ  of  Nazareth^  even  by  him,  doth  this  man  stand  before  you 
"  whole.    This  is  the  £tone  which  was  set  at  nought  of  you  buiMers, 
*^  which  is  now  become  the  head  of  the  comer.''    Acts  iv.  10,  11. 
No  one  ever  imagines  that  because  the  lame  man  is  the  immediate 
antecedent,    *'  This  is  the  stone^*'  must  be  interpreted  as  referring  to 
him.    The  same  impessibUity  of  mistake  exists,  as  to  .the  reference  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  in  the  following  verse  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John :  **  For  many  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world, 
**who  confess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh.     This  is  « 
**  deceiver  and  an  antichrist."    In  shewing  that  the  pronoun  in  the 
words  of  our  text  should  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  remote  an** 
teoedent,  Mr.  Belsham  ihtroduces  this  latter  passage,  and  he  men- 
tions no  other  as  a  "  smilarcase .'"   Of  the  degree  of  parallelism^  and 
of  the  aandour  evinced  in  such  a  reference^  I  may  safely  leave  the  rea- 
der to  form  his  own  judgemen^;. — Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry  into  the 

Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.'    pp.  232,  233. 
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mind  of  the  writer.  It  requires  only  the  reading  of  the  Terse  to  sa^ 
tisfy  any  candid  mind,  that  this  is  not  tke  case  here  j  and  that  no  rca-^ 
son  exists  on  this  ground  for  any  departure  from  the  general  rule.*— 
pp.  37 — ^9*  * 

Having  proved  that  the  text  really  refers  to  Jesus  Christ, 
Mr.  W.  proceeds  to  shew  by  the  citation  of  numerous  passageS| 
Avhat  is  the  '  current  phraseology'  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject;  and.  adverts  to  the  improbability  that  they  are 
either  *  interi>olated,  mistranslated,  or  misinterpreted.'  He 
then  introduces  the  following  judicious  remarks. 

<  But  it  may  be  alledged,  that  there  are  other  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  a  very  diiferent  language  from  those  which  have  DceA 
quoted :  passages,  in  which  Jesus  is  spoken  of  as  inferior  to'  the 
rather  ;^-as  sent  by  the  Father  ;  as  obeying  and  serving  the  Father : 
as  receiving  a  commusiont  and  executing  a  work,  given  nim  to  do,-  All 
this  we  at  once  admit,  with  the  very  same  readiness  aad  cordiali^ 
with  which  we  admit  his  having  been  a  man,  I  address  myself  to 
<  ^ose  who  acknowledge  the  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God»  and  who 
are  consequently  satisfied  that  they  cannot  in  reality  contradict  them- 
selves. To  such,  I  propose  the  following  simple  question : — which,  of- 
the  two  views — chat  wnich  asserts  the  mere  humanitu  of  Jesus  Christ, 
or  .that  which  affirms  the  union  of  his  humanity  with  true  and  proper 
divinity — affords  the  easiest  and  most  complete  reconciliation  of 
these  apparent  contrarieties,  and  the  fairest  solution  of  the  difficulty 
thence  arising  ? — On  this  principle,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  seem- 
ing contrarieties.  We  perceive  them  to  be  merely  apparent ;  nay, 
to  be  such  as  we  had  every  reason  previously  to  expeet.  If  then, 
this  be  a  key  which  fits  all  the  wards  of  this  seemingly  intricate  lock, 
turning  amongst  them  with  hardly  a  touch  of  interruption,  catching  • 
its  bolts,  and  layng  open  to  us  in  the  easiest  and  ccmpletest  man- 
ner, the  treasures  of  divine  truth  ;— if  this  be  a  principle,  which,  in 
fact,  does  produce  harmony  and  consistency^  while  the  rejection  of 
it  gives  rise  to  difficulties  without  number ;  is  not  this  of'  itself  n 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  principle  is  correct  and  well 
founded  V  *  I  shall  probably  have  occasion,'  observes  Mr.  W.  *  to 
touch  again  on  the  reasonableness  of  this  principle — a  principle 
which  might  be  reduced  into  a  general  rule  of  interpretation : — 
that  of  ttuo  contending  systems,  that  one  ought  to  be  pre/erred  which 
not  onl^  flffbrds  a  natural  explanation  of  those  textSy  by  wnich  it  seems 
to  be  itself  supported ;  but^  at  the  same  time,  Jurnishes  a  satisfactory 
principle  of  harmony  between  them,  and  those  other  passages  vohick 
have  the  appearance  of  countenancing  its  opposite,*    pp.  45 — 4f7. 

By  this  philosophical  canon  the  true  interpretation  of  natuce 
b  conducted.  When  apparently  opposite  facts  are  ascertained 
by  ex})eriment  and  observation,  and  are  sup|)orted  by  equal 
amounts  of  evidence,  tUc  scientific  inquirer  does  not  reject  cither 
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»» of  pbetiomena ;  he  forms  ho  anticipations  ;^  he  has  no 
e^edent  conceptions ;  his  conclusions  rest  on  the  authority  of 
iUisbed  facts,  and  are  founded  on  a  sufficiently  extensive 
action.  He  considers  the  opposition  in  question,  as  result- 
solely  from  his  limited  and  partial  knowledge;  and  if,  in 
attraipts  to  generalise  and  classify  the  subgeds  of  his  inres- 
ifiM,  h^  discovers  a  principle  which  reconciles  and  harmo- 
i'every  seeming  contrariety,  he  willingly  adopts  it.  What 
I  authenticated  facts  are  to  the  philosopher,  the  assertions  of 
ipture  are  to  the  rdigious  inquirer  who  has  just  views  of 
evidence  and  authority  of  revelation.  Whether  the  one  can 
gfk'ctorily  explain  the  facts,  or  the  other,  the  assertions,  are 
gtions  which  ought  not  to  affect  the  admission  of  either. 
I'm  another  part  of  this  article  we  intend  to  enter  hiore  fully 
the  nhimate  grounds  of  reUgious  belief;  we  shall  therefore 
ye4d  in  our  analysis  of  Mr.  W.'s  discourses  on  the  Divinity 
Ihrist. 

bring  stated  the  principle  to  which  we  have  adverted,  he 
Vtrates,  at  some  length,  an  argument  founded  on  the  general 
^  and  tenour  of  scriptural  language,  and  exhibiting  an  in- 
icC,/ though  powerful  testimony  on  this  subject.     He  con- 

The  views  which  are  uniformly  given  in  the  scriptures,  of  the  un- 
dlded  and  inexpressible  love  of  God,  in  the  gifi  of  his  only -be- 
«n  Son ; — the  marvellous  condescension  and  grace  of  Jesus 
in  himself,  *  which  the  strongest  possible  terms  are  employed  to 
r€SB ;— the  depth  of  interest,  the  warmth  of  admiring  transport 
jdipring  i^atitude,  excited  in  the  bosotns  of  the  New  Testament 
ers,  by  the  contemplation,  and  even  by  the  passing  thought  of 
love  of  Christ ; — the  representationa  given  of  the  height  of  glory 
honour,  dominion  and  j>ower,  to  which  Jesus  is  exalted,  as  the 
lequence  and  reward  ot  the  work  finished  by  him  when  on  earth  ; 
nd^  finallv,  the  singular  claims  of  Jesui  on  the  love  and  obedience 
iQ  his  followers.' 

lie  language  used  on  these  subjects,  Mr.  W.  proves  to  be 
ih[  extravagant  and  unaccountable  .on  the  hypothesis  that 
blessed  Redeemer  was  no  more  than  a  mere  human  pro- 
ty  commissioned,  like  other  prophets,  to  impart  to  man- 
1  the  will  of  God.  The  more  v^e  contemplate  this  ar- 
leiit,  the  greater  importance  it  acquires  in  our  estimation. 

,  ,1 , 1, 1-  -  ■ — ■- 

Rationem  humanam,  qua  utimur  ad  Naturam;  aniicipationes  Na- 
V  (quia  res  temeraria  est  et  prematura) ;  at  illam  rationem,  quse 
tk  modiselicitur  a  rebus  interprttationem  A^a^2^r^,docendi  gratia^ 
jre  consuevimus.  Nov.  Org.  xxvi.  How  applicable  is  this 
iman  aphorism  to  theological  inquiries !     £d.  -.y 

OL.  IIL  N.  S.  T 
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Incidtntal  passages  often  assist  us  in  femiing  a  mort  acourtte 
conception  of  a  writer^s  feelings  and  sentiments,  than  fonval 
and  elaborate  confessions.  They  are  striking  indications  of  tki 
sincerity  and  ardour  of  those  feelings  ;  they  prove  tbero  to  be 
interwoven  with  all  the  texture  of  his  thoughts ;  and  by  tlieir 
connexion  with  subjects  apparently  remote  from  the  train  in 
which  they  might  be  systematically  introduced ,  they  are  dearly 
evinced  to  be  in  his  view  of  predominant  interest  and  impor- 
tance. In  such  cases  it  is  evident  the  feelings  are  not  &c6tkms, 
nor  the  sentiments  merely  professional ;  and  we  can  Mipredale 
the  honesty  as  well  as  the  toroe  of  his  convictions.  While  lUs 
criterion,  bad  we  Idsure  to  expand  and  illustrate  its  prinoi|de, 
might  apply  to  the  evidence  of  Christian  diaracter  in  geaml, 
and  the  true  style  and  tone  of  Christian  preaching  in  particular, 
it  becomes  peculiarly  interesting  in  its  application,  to  the  wri- 
tings and  discourses  of  inspired  aposties.  By  enabling  oa  te 
ascertain  the  fact  in  reference  to  them,  we  are  instructed  iui  to 
^ur  individual  doty,  unless  we  deem  the  example  and  belieff  of 
primitive  Christians  of  no  consequence ;  and  we  can  fsal  M 
hf^itation  in  determining  which  class  of  sentiments  is  most  eon- 
sonant  to  the  records  pi  such  example  and  belief— that  nbleb 
this  volume  opposes,  or  that  which  it  defends.  The  little  vm 
Socinianism  makes  of  the  New  Testament— the  terms  of  de- 
preciation which  it  applies  to  the  epistolary  parts  of  it  in  parti- 
cular— the  frequent  necessity  to  which  it  is  reduced  frflowfrinff 
the  tone  of  apostolic  feeUng^-and  the  absence  and  rgectimw 
every  thing  lixe  devotional  sentiment  in  this  firigid  sone  of  i^ 
minal  Christianity-— leaves  us  no  cause  for  douU  ia  our  oondu- 
sions. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  discourses,  Mr.  W.  ezpaliaies  at 
large  on  the  dired  proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  tlia 
ascription  to  him  of  toe  name9y  the  attributeMf  the  worke^  and 
the  vortAip,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  only  true  Ck>d':.aiii 
here  the  evidence  is  most  satbfactory  and  complete.  Every 
text  which  the  piercing  scrutiny  of  modem  criticism  rtaibrs 
ambiguous  or  doubtful,  is  cautiously  omitted ;  not  beoanstL  ii  ^ 
each  instance  he  admits  the  propriety  of  such  doubts,  bul  ha*  ^ 
cause  he  is  anxious  to  prove  that  the  authority  of  truthi  k  -Wtk  * 
confined  to  a  few  insulated  passages,  and  to  addaoe  unfMS  ^ 
tiwable  and  decisive  testimonies.  Nor  is  Mr.  W.  ooatseisl  u 
with  bare  citations,  and  a  dogmatic  applicatioD  of  them ;  ht  ^ 
discusses  each  testimony  minutely ;  and  uis  argument  ia  critical  ^ 
as  well  as  theological.  He  meets  fairly  and  ingenuously,  the  eb-*  }, 
jections  of  the  most  subtle  Socinians ;  occasionally  adopts  ev^a^tim  a 
reading  of  what  they  caU  the  <  Improved  Version  ;*  and  detscfci  i 
with  admirable  skill  the  latent  sophistry  of  the  most  r^ned  Ujl  r 
eompUcated  rcasoniogs.    We  were^  particulariy  pleased  niAi  U 
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Itift  remarks  on  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  and  as  they  aflbrd  an  brdinarr  ^>e- 
cblieii  of  Mr.  W.^s  ability  in  refutation,  we  shall  insm  the 
vkole  of  his  observations  on  the  text. 

*  Bon  is.  5.    **  Of  whom  (the  Israelites)  as  eancemifif  tkejlahf 
*^the  Christ  came,  t»Ao  u  over  aUf  6od  blessed  for  ever/*    (r{  Jy  o 

;(jw^ifly,  ve  xaTa  vapxa^  o  uy  }t1  ff-aVltrv  deo^f  i^X»yifK;  ii;  ft);  a^wNif.     This 

ItopM  abundantly  plain ;  so  plain,  and  so  dedsive,  that  if  there  were 
won  another  text  m  the  whole  Bible,  directly  affirming  this  great  truth,  I 
kaoir  not  how  I  should  satisfy  mysdf  in  rejecting  its  explicit  testi- 
BOinr,— It  has  accordingly  been  put  upon  the  rack,  to  maae  it  speak^ 
1^  dittl  of  torture,  a  di&rent  language. 

'  It  might,  perhaps,  be  enough  uf  say,  respecting  this  passage,  that 
aeeording  to  tne  order  of  the  original  words,  the  received  transition 
is  the  most  direct  and  natural  rendering.  This,  so  fkr  as  I  know, 
no  one  has  ventured  to  deny.  All  that  has  been  affirmed  is,  that  it  b 
tMfMe  of  bearing  a  different  sense.  And  this  accordingly  has  been 
atmbpted  in  no  fewer  than  iive  different  ways : 

<  Of  whom,  by  natural  descent,  the  Christ  came.    God,  who  \s 

*  over  all  be  blessed  for  ever/'*—- Whose  are  the  fathers,   and  of  ^ 
^  wbom — the  Christ  came,  who  is  above  them  all    (the  Fathers).  ^ 

*  God  be  blessed  for  ever !'— *  Of  whom  the  Christ  came  who  tt 

*  Ofvor  all  thu^;8.  God  be  blessed  for  ever  I'f— *  Of  whom  the 
'  Clurisl  camei  who  .is  as  God,  over  all,  blessed  for  ever  !'|:^-And  by 
a  coigectural  emendation,  *  Of  whom  the  Christ  came,  (andj  whos^ 

*  «r  of  whom  b  the  Supreme  God,  blessed  for  ever.'f 

Wkh  rq;ard  to  the  last  of  these  various  modes  of  evMing  thb 
trooblestaie  text^  thcf  severest  terms  of  renrobalion  are  not  too 
ibora.  CoHJedurdt  emendation  of  the  orfginal  text,  is  an  expedient 
slUch  aD  critics  are  agreed,  nothing  but  indispensable  necessity  can 
hi  aay  ease  justify.  In  the  present  instance,  the  tdteration  is  not 
only  a  most  unwarrantable  liberty  with  the  sacred  text,  but  even  if 
0D  dns  ground  it  were  admissible,  it  is  liable  to  other  dbjections, 
imirineiplesofsynlax,  and  of  propriety  as  to  sense.  These,  hew* 
•ftr,  it  is  needless  to  state ;  because  the  emendation  itself^  althon^ 
iA  aqgmted,  as  ite  Its  nature  '  most  ha{^y  and  plausible,'  and 
spokw  of  in  terms  that  shew  evident  reluctance  to  part  with  itl|,  is 
aclmowledged  to  be  Unsupported  by  a  single  manuscript,  verlion,  or 
aiiflioflty,  and  is  not  insisted  on.  I  must  b^  allowed,  however,  to  add, 
MAditt  questionmg  the  hifeimty  of  its  inventor,  that  iu  pliasibUify 
Oto  only  be  felt  1^  a  mmd  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Uie 
ileasAig  wliich  it  is  designed  to  support. 

'  ne  trandatioii  again,  which  qjualifies  the  meaning  of  the  term 
tkif  nd  to  mark  its  being  used  m  an  inferior  sense,  introduoes  a 


d^«M 


i#  naekig  the  full  stop  after  e*^. 

Id  this  and  the  preceding,  it  is  pUced  after  an  ravlw. 
Tthe  received  punctuatien  is  retained. 
"Of  his  the  conjectured  reading  here  toft  h  St. 
Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry,  p.  924. 
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particle  that  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  original— <^  wh# 
**i8  as  God/'  ^^  c.  is  so  completely  gratuitous,  so  totally  unwarranted 
by  any  thing  that  bears  the  remotest  resemblance  to  principle ;  nay, 
so  directly  inconsistent  with' that  ascription  of  supremacy  and  of  etef* 
nal  blessing,  which  is  in  the  very  verse  connected  with  the  name; 
that  I  should  not  have  thought  of  mentioning  it,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sake  of  showing  to  what  shifls  a  critic,  even  of  eminent  talents, 
(Wakefield,)  may  be  reduced  when,  rejecting  the  plain  and  obvious 
meaniag  of  a  text,  he  is  desirous  to  strike  out  something  new,  and 
to  give  it  a  turn  that  is  original,  and  peculiar  to  himself, 

**  I  mention  it  also,  indeed,  as  being  a  sufficiently  convincing  evi- 
dence^ that  this  critic  did  not  feel  himself  ^satisfied  with  the  other 
expedient  adopted  by  his  friends  in  general,  which,  by  altering  the 

fmnctuation,  would  convert  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  into  a  doxo- 
ogy.     And  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  should  have  fdt 
this  ground  untenable.    For  there  is  not  one  of  these  three  ways  in 
which  this  has  been  attempted,  which  has  not  been  shewn  to  involve 
either  a  violation  of  a  principle  of  syntax,  or  a  deviation  from  the 
ordinary,  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  invariable  arrangement  of  the 
words,  when  an  ascription  of  praise  is  intended  (invariably  at  least 
in  the  practice  both  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  New  Testament 
writers),   or    both  these  anomalies    together.     But  besides    these 
considerations  as  to  the  construction  of  the  words  in  the  original, 
there  is  something  in  the  antithetical  form  of  the  sentence,  which 
Nearly  indicates  the  same  thing,  and  confirms,  if  such  confirmation 
were  necessary,  the  common  translation.     I  allude,  as  you  will  per- 
ceive, td  the  pJirase,  *'  according  to  thejlesh*'^    Is  not  this  expres- 
sion   intended  to    distinguish    what    he    was   thus^  from  what   he 
was  otherwise  f     Does  it  not  immediately  suggest  the  question— 
^*  What  was  he  else  I — What  was  he  770^  according  to  the  flesh  ?''•» 
The  ordinary  translation  of  the  phrase  in  question  conveys  the  pre- 
cise   meaning  of  the  original : — **  as  concerning  the  Jlesh^**  that  is 
**  as  Jar  as  respects  the  flesh  ;'*  or,  **  as  to  his  human  nature^^*  which 
is  thus  contrasted  with  that  higher  view  of  his  person,  according  to 
which  he  was  the  possessor  of  underived  and  independent  exist- 
ence.    Remove  from  the  words  this  idea  of  antithesis,  and  yon  de- 
prive them  of  all  force  and  meaning  whatever ;  you  convert  them 
into  a  useless  and  unnatural  pleonasm,    which   adds  weakness  is* 
stead  oi  strength  and  propriety  to  the  expr^sion  and  >  the  senti- 
ment :  *'  He  could  not  be  better  or  greater  than  Abraham  or  Isaac 
*^  by  t\mjleshly  origin^  **  and  to  insist  so  particularly  upon  it  would 
*' have  rendered  the  matter  more  marked  and  certain;,  but  there  ii 
*^  a  magnificent  rise  in  the  climax  when  we  come  to  resid  that  thii 
**  Christ  who   came  of  the    fathers   according  to    the    fle|h  wsi 
*^  indeed,  and  in  reality  God  blessed  for  ever  V*    As  to  traai- 
lating  the  words  in  question  <<by  natural  .descent,''  not  only  bit 
liable  to  the  objection  in  all  its  force,  wliich  has  just  been  stated ; 
but  it  is  likewise  a  most  arbitrary  freedom  with  the  words  themftelves, 
which  is  utterly  inadmissible;  and  deserymg  of  the  severest  tefff^ 
heusion/    pp.69— 72. 
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To  a  note,  in  which  are  inserted  some  observations  on  this 
texit,  extracted  from  one  of  oigr  former  volumes,*  is  added  the 
following  ingenious  remark. 

*  Against  the  conjectural  altematire  of  o  uv  into  w»  ©,— ^there  is 
another  consideration,  which  I  do  no  not  find  adverted  to  by  any  of 
Ae  writers  above  referred  to,  but  which  appears  to  me  very  decisive. 
It  arises  from  the  situation  of  the  conjunction  xocl  in  the  fifth  verse. 
In  it  and  the  verse  preceding,  there  is  evidently  an  enumeration  of 
articles  which   constituted  the  peculiar  honour   of  the   Israelitish 

people.  Oi'  Ti»if -fio"**  *Icrpa»iXT^a»  «y  n  yioOco^a.  kou  ii  Jof«-,  xa*  at  otaQjixat, 
%al  n  wfjLoQt(rt»  KOU  n  Xocr^sia  koI  al  fTrxyysXia ;  *Qi>  04  T«l?pi?  KAl'  «J  c^v, 
•  j^^To?  TO  xarx  <rotpxa  o  uv  ivl  Tro-v/iuv  Oio?  ei/Xoytflo^  uq  rovq  euxva,;,    ccfMnv^ 

NoUiing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  x,%l  here  brings  us  to  the 
dosiBg  particular  in  the  enumeration.'  p.  420,  note  D. 

We  could  with  pleasure  extract  numerous  passas^es  equal  to 
these  in  rational  criticism,  and  conclusive  reasoning.  At  the 
same  time,  we  frankly  confess,  that  there  is  not  much  novelty  of 
originality  in  the  general  arguments  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  regretted^ 
Novelty  in  religion  is  always  to  be  suspected.  It  cannot  be 
sappoeed,  that  after  the  lapseof  seventeen  centuries,  during  which 
the  most  ingenious,  f)erspiejuous,  and  devout  minds,  have  been 
employed  in  ascert<iining  the  sense  of  Scripture,  that  much  that 
is  radically  and  subfttantially  new,  can  be  discovered.  And  it 
is  no  slight  confirmation  of  our  faith,  that  the  identical  reason- 
ings in  defence  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  Christian  truth, 
which  appear  in  the  masterly  volume  before  us,  may  be  found  in 
a  host  of  advocates  that  have  preceded  him.  Kach  age,  how- 
ever, has  its  '^  Jannea''  and  its''  Jamhres  ;''  and  it  is  well  that 
each  age  has  its  powerful  and  eloquent  defenders  of  the  *^  faith' 
"  once  delivered  to  the  saints.^'  We  rejoice  in  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Wardlaw  to  this  sacred  cause. 

In  ouf'  next  number  we  shall  willingly  prosecute  our  analysis 
of  his  valuable  discourses. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 


Art. Til-  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon- 
don. For  the  Year  1813.  Part  I.  4to.  pp.  156.  price  Us.  G.and  W. 
NichoU,  PallMaU. 

1.  On  a  New  detonating  Compound     In  a  Letter  from  Sir 
.  Humphrey  Davy,  I4L.D.  F.  R.S.  to  the   Right  Hon.    Sir 
jToseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.  B.  P.  R  S. 

T^HIS  extraordinary  compound  was  first  discovered  at  Paris; 

but  the  mode  of  preparing  it  was  very  careluUy  kept^secret.  ^ 
The  fact  of  the  discovery  was  communicated  to  Sir  H.  Davy, 


♦  E.  R.  Vol.  V.  pp.  3S1, 332. 
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by  a  phQosophibfd  correspondent,  T^bo  merdy  stated^  that  it 
was  a  combination  of  azote  and  chlorina. 

Sir  H.  bad  made  many  unsucce«sful  attempts  to  condHse 
tbese  substances,  before  this  fact  came  to  bis  knowledge  ; 
but  on  renewing  bis  efibrts  after  he  bad  been  made  acquminted 
with  it,  he  bad  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing  bis  object  i 
and  of  producing  a  compound,  which,  from  its  pro^rties,  thore  ^ 
can  be  no  doubt  was  the  same  as  that  made  at  Fans.  h 

The  combination,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made,  in 
this  country,  in  the  first  instance,  by  Jno.  James  Barton,  Job. 
(n  the  course  of  some  experiments  on  the  action  of  chlorine  od 
nitr-ite  of  ammonia ;  but  be  did  not  examine  it,  and  it  was  not 
until  Sir  H.  was  reminded  of  this  circumstance  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Children,  that  the  couopound  was  directly  formed,  and  its 
properties  were  examined.  Sir  H.  D.  found  that  the  combim^licm 
was  formed  equally  well  by  exposing  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  or  a  weak  solution  or  pure  ammonia,  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  as  by  a  solution  of  the  nitrate;  but  the  combination 
was  less  permanent  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  than  in  tbe  ctiken. 
Its  preparation,  under  any  circumstances,  requires  tbe  vtmoit 
caution. 

This  compound  has  tbe  colour  and  transparency  of  olive  oily 
but  it  is  less  viscid.  Its  smell  is  extremely  ofl&nwve,  and  its 
e&ct  on  the  eyes  is  pungent  and  distressiofi^.  When  introdnoed 
under  water  into  the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  the  receiver  being 
afterwards  exhausted,  it  assumes  tlie  elastic  form,  and  in  this 
state  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  or  decomposed  by  water.  If  waim 
water  is  poured  upon  it  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  expands  into  a  glo- 
bule of  elastic  fluid,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  whick  diminisbse 
as  it  passes  through  the  water. 

It  explodes  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  even  the  heat  of  Ihe 
]lUDd  is  suflficient  for  that  purpose.;  and  such  is  the  ibroe  of  its 
explosion,  that  a  globule  not  larger  than  a  grain  of  muiterd 
eeed,  when  warmed  by  a  spirit  lamp,  broke  the  glass  tube  which 
contained  it,  into  very  minute  fragments.  A  vivid  Uriit,  and  a 
ahstp  report,  accompany  its  explosion.  A  niinute  globule  of  it 
thrown  mto  a  glass  of  oUve  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  naiililha» 
,«aq>loded  with  great  violence,  and  shattered  the  glass  iutofing- 
ments.  Its  action  with  ether  is  slight,  a  snudl  quantity  oCgas 
being  disengaged,  and  a  substance  resembling  wax  fconed^ 
The  action  of  idcohol  convetrts  it  into  a  white,  oilv  sulmUpee^ 
destitute  of  explosive  properties.  A  particle  of  it  orougbfc  iiHo 
contact  with  a  small  portion  of  phosphorus  under  watajr,  nrn- 
duces  a  brilliant'  light,  with  disfHigagement  of  axotio  gan  ^Tbnt 

f  n 


if  the  quantity  of  the  new  compound  exceed  the  bulkol 
tardiwwd,  the  vessel  is  uiiif(Mmly  broken^    With  meronry  H 
forms  a  substance  reseifihUn^  corroiiTe  auhlipate,  a  portion  of 
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|tt  hmng  at  the  same  time  disengaged.  It  has  no  actipn  oq 
tatf  sine,  sulphur^  or  resin.  It  detonated  most  powerfully  when 
itwiis  thrown  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus,  in  alcohol^  or  ether, 
h^  muriatic  acid  it  disappears  without  explosion,  elastic 
iiiid  being  rapidly  disengaged.  It  exhibits  no  particular  ac- 
tion with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  it  disappears  in  the  iiijuoir  of 
IAatius,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  tinge. 

From  these  facts  Sir  H.  Davy  coucludes,  that  it  is  a  combina- 
tkm  of  chlorine  and  azote,  and  is  probably  precisely  the  same  as 
tbat  discovered  at  Paris.  The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  its 
expuiaion  into  an  elastic  fluid  being  attended  with  hteat  atid 
fi|;iit,  which  stands  aloue  among  chemical  phenomena,  Sir  H, 
dunks  has  the  nearest  analogy  with  the  evolutioi)  of  light  in 
tte  dischai^  of  an  air  gun,  and  both  have  probably  the  same 
caave.  The  mechanical  power  produced  by  the  detonation  of 
^  tUs  remarkable  compound,  and  the  yelocity  of  its  actipn,  ap-r 
*  ^'^^  to  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  body  yet  known. 


H.  CKbueiTafiofif  relaKve  to  the  near  and  dittant  Sight  jqf 
Ji^ereni  Peraone,    Py  James  Ware,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  observations  contained  in  this  paper,  are  rather  of  a 
sboellaneous  nature,  and  do  not  involve  the  investigation  pi 
Ukf  particular  point  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  subject*  to 
liUeh  it  relates.    Some  of  the  faets,  however,  are  curious,  ^fkd 

ly  admit  of  useful  application. 

Consiilerable  pains  haye  been  taken  by  Mr.  Ware,  to  ascertain 
tke  proportion  of  persons,  in  the  different  classes  pf  society,  who 
Me  aflTected  by  near-sightedness;  and  he  $nds  reason  tp  con* 
clnde,  that  it  is  very  considerably  greater  in  the  higher  cjasset,' 
llinn  in  the  lower.  This  peculiarity  pf  vision  is  rarely  met  with 
in  INurly  life ;  and,  in  these  cases,  Mr.  W.  condemns  the  early  use 
of  Ooncave  gflasses,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  fix  tfije  iiDperfec-  ^ 
Hoikf  and  render  it  permanent,  while  the  naturail  efjSHts  of  tibe 

r  unaided  by  glasses,  are  frequently  capable  of  correetin|r 
•Ughter  degrees  of  it.  He  remarks  also,  that  when  the  aid 
•f  n  eohcave  glass  is  first  resorted  to,  it  is  important  to  select 
lowest  number  which  is  suited  to  the  jsye  ;  for,  thpugh  the 
ber  above  that,  may  aflS>rd  the  most  perfect  vision,  vet,  after 
nstaelime,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  it  for  one  still  higher^ 
iBdl  at  last  it  may  become  difficult  to  procure  one  suffidwntly 
cMcttVe  toaffiHti  the  correction  requisite  for  distinct  vision^ 

Mr.  Ware  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments  with  BeBa- 
gbfcina.  made  to  determine  its  eflfects  on  the  range  pf  distinct  vi* 
iii%  ttie  results  of  which  agreed  ¥ritl|  those  obtamPd  by  Dr. 
WA ;  these  experiments,  howeveri  shedno  Hght  on' the  means 
hfiltMkii»  eye  sT  etahloA  »  aecoa^modalo  rtadf,  wiltr  auch 
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perfect  precisioDy  to  near  and  remote  objects;  Mr.  W.  obserros, 
that  he  has  seen  many  instances  of  persons  of  very  advanced 
age,  and  who  had  been  a  long  time  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
<;oiivcx  f^lasses  of  considerable  power^  hi^ving  ceased  to  require 
their  assistance,  their  eyes  having  undergone  some  change 
lYhich  enabled  them  to  see  perfectly  without  them.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  easy  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
produces  this  alteration.  It  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the 
absorption  of  adi)>ose  substance,  which  is  found  in  tbe  orbit. 
Mr.  VV.  supposes  it  to  hap[)en  from  a  partial  absorption  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  by  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  beoomcs-  leuglh* 
cned. 

He  remarks,  also,  that  from  his  own  experience,  near-sight^ 
persons  have  not  so  extensive  a  range  of  vision  as  others  have ; 
and  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  the  defect  of  near-sighted* 
ness  does  not  diminish  with  the  approach  of  age.  Severid  in- 
stances of  a  change  of  vision  from  long  to  short-sightedness, 
he  informs  us,  have  come  under  his  notice,'  which  were  relieved 
by  the  use  of  leeches  and  evacuant  remedies.  This  change  "was 
not  connected  with  age ;  for  thoug|i  several  of  the  individuals 
in  whom  it  occurred,  were  rather  advanced  in  life,  others  h^d 
scarcely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

V.  The   Bakerian  Lecture.     On  the  elementary   ParticlsM 
.  of  certain  Crystals.     By  William  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D. 
Sec.  R'.  S. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  qltimate  particles  of  bodies, 
can  be  derived  only  from  theoretical  considerations;  but  their 
truth  or  falhcy,  as  applied  to  the  formation  of  crystallized  bo- 
dies, may,  in  general,  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  pretty  rigor- 
ous demonstration. 

There  are  some  forms  of  crystal,  of  very  frequent  oacurrencey 
with  respect  to  whiph,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining its  primitive  form,  and,  consequently,  the  figur<Q  of  its 
ultimate  or  elementary  particles.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  regular  octoedrpn,  a  form  which  is  common  to  a  great 
variety  of  bodies,  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  octoedron,  or  tiie  tetraedron,  is  entitled  to  a  pre- 
ference, since  they  are  so  easily  convertible  intq  each  ether. 
And,  in  either  case,  the  elementary  particles  assigned  to  theift. 
by  Haiiy,  are  but  ill  adapted  to  form  the  basis  of  any  permiment 
.crystal.  .    .         .  - 

.  The  object  of  Dr.  Wpllaston,  on  this  occasion,  is,  to  iibew 
with  what  admirable  simplicity  the  supposition  of  the  .eleoiettl-^ 
ary  particles  being  perfect  spheres,  which,  by  their  mtttual  «t- 
tr^tbn,  have  assumed  that  arrangement  which  brings  thesn 
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tecst  intimfttely  into  a  state  of  mutual  contact,  Tvill  reiiioYe  eyery 
fiflteiilty  relative  to  bodies  which  assume  these  forms  of  crystal- 
lisation. The  idea  is  at  once  simple  and  ingenious  ;  and  might 
have  maintained  the  claim  of  originality,  if  the  same  theory  had 
not  been  employed  by  Dr.  Hook,  to  explain  the  structure  of 
the  crystals  ot*  quartz,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  Dr.  W  was 
directed  by  a  friend.  This,  however,  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  detracting  from  the  originality  of  Dr.  W.'s  first  suggestions^ 
since  he  had  engaged  to  make  his  theory  the  subject  of  the  Ba- 
kerian  Lecture,  before  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  micro- 
graphia,  and,  consequently,  before  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
fiu5t  of  its  having  been  anticipited  in  any  degree  by  Hooke. 

Dr  W.  shews  in  how  perfect  a  manner  the  octoedron,  the  te- 
Iraedon,  and  the  acute  rhomboid,  may  be  deduced  from  ele- 
mentary particles  of  this  form  ;  and  he  remarks,  with  truth,  that 
the  simplest  arrangement  of  the  most  simple  soljd,  affords  a 
complete  solution  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  crys- 
tallography. In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  lecture,  he 
proceeds  to  shew,  that  particles  having  the  form  of  oblate  sphe- 
foids,  will  form  the  obtuse  rhomboid ;  and  that  the  hexagonal 
prism  will  result  from  oblong  spheroids,  arranged  according 
to  the  law  of  their  mutudl  attraction.  This  theory,  however, 
does  not  apply,  with  equal  advantage,  to  the  cube  ;  for  though 
spherical  particles,  placed  four  and  four  above  each  other,  would 
fcrm  a  crystal  of  that  figure,  yet  that  is  not  an  arrangement 
which  they  would  naturally  assume;  and  there  are  objections  to 
t^  supposition  of  its  being  formed  of^ oblate  spheriods.  If,  how- 
ever, a  cubical  crystal  be  supposed  to  consist  of  spherical  par- 
ticles of  two  diflTerent  kinds,  but  all  of  the  same  magnitude, 
then,  Dr.  W.  observes, 

<  If  it  Ih;  required  that,  in  their  perfect  intermixture,  everr  black 
ball  ftball  be  equaliv  distant  from  all  surrouBding  white  balls,  (this 
mode  of  distinguishmg  the  particles  is  used  in  reference  to  the  plate 
bj  which  the  subject  Is  illustrated,  •■  and  that  all  adjacent  balls  or  the 
same  denomination  shall  also  be  equidistant  from  each  other ;  these 
conditions  will  be  fulfilled,  if  the  arrangement  be  cubical,  and  that 
'  die  particles  will  be  in  equilibrio.' 

This  view  of  the  subject  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity, 
and  by  its  correspondence  to  the  present  theory  of  chemical 
combination,  where  the  crystallized  body  is  a  compound* 

VI.  On  a  SubutaHcefrom  the  Elm  TreCy  called  Ulmin.   By 
James  Smithson,  £sq.  F.  R.  S. 

The  properties  of  Ulmiu  were  first  examined  by  the  cele- 
brated Klaproth ;  and  that  which  Mr.  Smithson  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  analizing,  was  derived  itom  the  same  source,  both  spe- 
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cimeiis  ha^g  been  supplied  from  Palermo,  br  the  MBie  iniU^ 
Tidual.  When  in  masses,  it  is  almost*  of  a  black  eolour ;  in 
thin  slices,  it  is  transparent,  of  a  deep  red,  which  b  the  oo- 
lonr  also  of  its  concentrated  solution ;  but  if  much  diluted,  the 
solution  becomes  yellow.  It  slowly  restores  the  colour  of  turn- 
sole paper,  \vhich  has  heea  reddened  by  an  acid. 

Most  of  the  acids  decompose  ihh  solution,  and  oocaaion  a 
copious  precipitation,  the  liquid  affording,  on  evaporation,  a  sak 
of  which  the  base  is  potash.  From  several  experiments  made 
with  that  particular  view,  Mr.  S.  estimates  the  proportiotf  of  pot-« 
ash  in  ulmin  at  SO  per  cent.;  which  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
caustic  state,  since  no  mention  is  made  of  the  extricaiioQ  of  car- 
bonic acid  when  an  acid  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution.  The 
precipitate,  when  dried,  has  a  glossy,  resinous  appearance,  and 
IS  verv  sparingly  soluble  either  in  aloohol  or  water ;  nor  does 
the  addition  of  immonia  or  carbcmate  of  soda  to  the  wnter,  ia- 
crease  its  solubility  ;  bat  on  the  addition  of  potash,  it  becomes 
abundantly  soluble,  the  solution  having  all  its  original  proper- 
ties. Ulmin  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  more  nearly  allied  to 
extraction  matter  than  to  the  i  ins.  M.  S.  submitted  aom 
Vlmin,  obtained  from  an  elm  tree  growing  in  Kensington  Omtt 
dens,  to  similar  experiments.  It  appeared  to  (tiffer  principall] 
in  containing  a  higher  proportion  m  akalL 

VII.  On  a  Method  mf  Fr^emiM  at  a  Ditianco.    By  Williatt 
Hyde  WoUaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.S. 

The  principle  on  which  this  process  is  founded,  is  preoiad] 
the  same  with  that  of  Professor  Leslie,  the  object  in  both  bdof 
to  condense  the  vapour  formed  by  the  spontr  neons  evaporaticM 
in  vacuo,  by  which  means  the  temperature  of  the  Kquid  is  ra* 

Iiidly  reduced  sp  low,  as  to  occasmn  it  to  frees^e.  X>r.  Wol- 
aston^s  contrivance,  however,  has  the  merit  of  being  extremel] 
simple  and  unexpensive,  while  Professor  Leslie's  requires  thi 
aid  of  an  air-^unip.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube,  bating  its  in« 
temal  diameter  about  l-8th  of  an  ucb,  and  terminated  at 
each  end  by  a  ball  about  an  inch  in  diameter^  but  being  bent  ti 
a  right  angle  at  each  extremity,  at  the  distance  of  half  m  hiek 
from  each  ball.  One  of  the  balls  iato  be  about  half  fuU4rf  Water, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  the  cavity,  as  perfect  a  vaemmi  ai 
can  be  obtained  by  the  method  imtjoyed  in  the  ibnBalhMI'O 
these  sort  of  instruments.  When  ttie  hMrtrument  is  used,  lb 
empty  bail  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  freesing  mixture  <rf  sail  aM 
snow,  and  if  the  vacuum  is  tolerably  pemct)  tb9  water  »ibk 
other  ball  is  converted  into  a  mass-  of  ice  iH  a  feff  mittalfa 
The  theorv  of  its  action  will  be  suffioientliF  obviow  to  these  whi 
are  at  all  fomiliar  With  chemical  soieBce. 
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||X.  A  DeicripUon  of  ike  aohent  Olands  and  CHafssardg  of 
the  Ardea  ArffulOf  ihe  CcuHariwf  JEmu^  and  the  long^ 
legged  Casowary,  from  New  South  Wales.  By  Sir 
iByerard  Home,  Bart.  F.R.S. 

The  principal  diflbrence  in  the  structure  of  these  org Ims,  as 
described  in  this  paper,  is  in  their  magnitiidey  in  the  number  of 
cells  of  which  each  gland  is  cemposed,  and  in  the  situa^ 
^n  which  they  occnpy  in  the  cardiac  caTity,  eircnmstances 
which  may  probably  haye  some  relation  to  the  quality  of  their 
food,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  digested.  The  rlands 
of  the  Casuarius  Emu,  which  is  a  native  of  th^  fertile  island  of 
Java,  are  of  small  size ;  and  it  is  an  instance  of  design  deserving 
of  particular  notice,  that  the  gizzard  in  this  bird  is  so  pi  iced, 
that  th^  food  may  pass  along  the  canal  without  being  subjected 
toils  grinding  operation,  and  it  appears,  therefore,  to  be  called 
oqIv  into  occasional  employment ;  while  the  Struthio  Camelus, 
iiAieh  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Africa,  has  glailds  of  a  more  com- 
pfejt  structure,  and  the  gizzard  is  so  situated,  that  the  whole  of 
Ihe  food  must  be  submitted  ta  its  action. 

There  is  also  a  most  remarkable  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
intestinal  tube  in  each,  which  Sir  Everard  Home  conjectures  to 
be  connected  with  their  circumstances  as  to  food,  the  former  be- 
ing only  mx  feet  in  length,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  seventy- 
Iwofeet.  These  are  the  two  extremes,  and  the  whole  seem  to 
iorm  a  series  in  which  the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs  be- 
comes the  more  fitted  to  ecoiiomize  the  food,  when  the  countrv, 
which  each  species  inhabits,  becomes  less  fertile,  and  the  supply 
df  fiipd  consequently  more  precarious,  because  less  abundant. 

XL  Additional  Remarki  <m  the  itate  in  which  Alcohol  exiete 
in  fermented  Liqwyre,  By  William  Thomas  Brande,  Esq. 
F.R  S. 

In  a  former  eonununication,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  for 
the  year  1811,  Mr.  Brande  adduced  pretty  strong  eindence  in 
support  of  the  opinion,  that  the  alcohol  obtained  from  wine,  by 
distillation,  was  merely  separated  by  that  process ;  but  still  the 
moof  could  not  be  considered  as  demonstrative,  until  it  could 
be  shewn  that  the  alcohol  might  be  procured  in  a  separate  state 
W  means  purely  cheoaical,  such  as  w^re  known  to  be  capable  of 
epeetiiig  the  separation,  of  alcohol  from  water.  This  Mr.  Brande 
has  at  length  accomplished,  and  the  details  are  given  in  the 
Daper  now.  before  us.  In  order  to  effect  the  separation  of  alco* 
bol  from,  wines^  it  iv  requisite  that  the  colouring  and  extractive 
matter  be  previously  separated,  which  Mr.  Bnmde  has  found 
ttiay  be  readily  effected  by  the  acetate,  or  subacetato  of  lead,  or 
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From  these  resvks  Sir  ETerard  thinb  himself  entitfed  to  cobw 
elude,  that  it  \»  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  gistrio  i^alida  that 
alone  poteesses  this  power,  which  it  oommuniolites  to  aH  the 
rest.  This  infereno^  does  not  appear  quite  so  well  established 
to  us  as  it  does  to  its  Author ;  nor  can  we  assent  to  the  tmtk 
of  the  concluding  remark,  that  *  Coagulation  appears  to  be  the 
*  first  change  the  food  undergoes  in  the  process  of  digestiony 
because  this  is  a  diange  which  seems  to  b^ong  only  to  albomi* 
nous  fluids  ;  and  the  first  action  of  the  digestiye  procesi  on  ali« 
mentary  matter^  dready  firm  and  solid^  must  undoubt^y  be 
directly  solvent. 

XIV,  An  Appendix  to  Mr.  Ware's  Pap^  on  Vkum.    By 

Sir  Charles  Bhgden,  F.K.S. 

In  confirmation  of  the  views  of  Mr.  Ware,  thatshort-si^ited- 
ness  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  higher  classes^  partiralarly 
among  the  students  at  the  Universities,  Sir  Charles  Uagdeo 
here  relates  the  progress  of  this  afieetion  as  it  ooeurred  in  his 
own  person.  At  that  early  period  of  life  when  eduoatioa  aamdly 
commences,  his  vision  was  extremely  perfeot ;  hot  he  beeime 
short*sighted  as  he  grew  up,  thoueh  it  was  ia  the  oomneoee- 
ment  so  trifling  as  to  be  corrected  by  a  conmKNi  wntek  ^Mr« 
It  afterwards  increased  so  much  as  to  requve  the  vas  of 
a  concave  glass,  of  low  number,  vrtiich  was  changed  tot 
others,  successively,  of  higher  numbcars,  as  the  wtSdcAom  bccaose 
more  troublesome.  He  attributes  it  entirely  to  a  habit  of  atiidyi 
and  fondness  for  reading,  acquired  in  early  ufe^  witA  the  infliienoo 
of  which,  on  his  vision,  was  not  corrected  by  the  ocoasioBal-kH 
tervention  of  any  opeupation  or  amusement  which  required  the 
eyes  to  be  directed  to  distant  olgects.  Sir  Chariea  oboerves, 
that 

*  Children  boni  with  eyes  which  are  capable  of  adjusting  Ibensdves 
to  Ae  most  distant  objects,  gradually  lose  that  power  soon  after  Asy 
begin  to  read  and  write  ;  those  who  are  roost  addicted  to  stadty  be- 
come  near-sighted  more  rapidly ;  and  if  no  means  are  |ved  ••  cMi- 
tasatt  the  habit,  their  eyes  at  length  lose,  irrecoverably,  the  teulty 
of  being  brought  to  the  adjustment  for  parallel  rays.' 

He  relates  an  experiment  which  he  made  many  years  ago,  to 
dotermine  how  far  the  similarity  of  the  images,  seen  by  eatth 
erc^,  contributed  to  make  them  impress  the  eye  as  one.  The 
oDJects  selected  were  the  alternate  cavities  and  ridges  of  a  iliitdl 
tinifbte  chimney-piece ;  and  when  the  optic  axes  were  so  ad* 
justed,  that  the  first  ridge  and  concavity  of  the  fluting,  as  oeen 
by  one  eye,  should  fall  ia  vrith  the  second  ridge  and  cofieiPvily, 
by  tto  other  eye,  thi  fluting  appeiired  perfectly  dietinct 


uA  VMgUf  but  U  appeartd  to  be  about  douUt  ^  JBstuiee  that 
U  rerily  was  from  tha  oya,  and^  consequently,  to  bo  magaified 
Bi  proportioo. 

XV.  J  Method  of  drammgexirew^lgJinB  WitOB.   By  Wil^ 
Mam  Jlyde  WoUaston,  M.  D.  dec  R*  S. 

Thi  coDtrivaDce  reoommended  by  Dr.  Wollaston  for  this 
purpose,  is  extremely  simple,  and  of  very  easT  applioation  in 
practice.  A  wire  olT  gold  or  platina,  is  to  be  mtroduced  ii^to 
the  centre  of  a  rod  of  fine  silver,  which  is  then  drawn  into  fine 
wire  by  the  usual  means.  As  silver  wire  used  for  lace  and  em- 
broidery, is  frequently  as  fine  a9  the  ,^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
if  the  gold  wire  introduced  into  die  centre  of  the  rod  has  -^ 
file  diraieter  of  the  silver,  then,  when  it  is  drawn  intp  wire  of 
jh  tf  en  inch,  the  diameter  dT' the  gold  will  be  ^^viv  of  an 
mdi,  and  of  such  wire  5M  feet  wiU  weigh  only  one  grain*  By 
flieae  flseans,  however,  Dr.  W.  reduced  platina  to  the  extreme 
temutyof'^tv^Qfaa  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  tenacity  seemed 
to  be  nspairied  when  the  fineness  exceeded  Tpiw  of  an  mich, 
and  wire  of  this  diameter  supported  X  of  agram  before  it  broke. 
The  silver  coating  is  easily  removed  trom  tbese  wii^  by  nitric 
add  ;  but,  as  when  they  exceed  in  fineness  the  7,  j^^  or  j,vbv  of 
aoi  ioeh)  they  are  managed  widi  difficulty,  from  b^g  easily  dis^ 
turbed  by  aught  currents  of  air,  •  and  mm  being  nearly  invi- 
ttble,  and  not  at  all  perceptible  to  the  touch ;  Dr.  W.  recom* 
mends  that  the  silver  coating  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
extsemities,  and  by  this  means  they  are  kept  stretched,  and  are 
enOf  applied  to  tlie  purposes  for  which  they  are  wanted. 

XVI.  Doicription  of  a  sinff/e  Urn  Micrometer.    By  WU- 
liam  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.  D.  Sec.  R.  S. 

This  instrummit  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  df  mea- 
suring the  diameter  of  the  extremely^  fine  whM^  wMch  are' 
ecca^onally  employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical  te^  ^ 
struments.  Its  external  form  is  that  of  a  common  telescope, 
oi^nnsting  of  three  tubes.  The  scale  by  which  the  object  Is 
measured,  occupies  tlie  place  of  the  object  glass,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  small  wires  about  j^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  equi- 
distant from  eadi  other,  and  formed  into  divimons  by^a  rmdar 
variation  in  the  length  of  the  wires  with  a  view  to  fiu^utate 
the  computationB  of  the  observer.  This  then  forms  a  scale 
dS  equal  parts^  The-  lens  is  placed  at  flie  smaUer  end  of 
the  instrument,  and  having  a  focal  length  of  only  ^  of  an  indh, 
it  admits  a  smdl  perforation  to  be  made  in  1h»  brass  monntiBg 
at  the  disUnoe  of  about'  ij  of  aa  inch  from  its  centre,  thcottgh 


to  tD«  distance  to  wnicn  tne  tuoe  is  arawn  out,  it  is 
to  delermine  these  with  precision,  before  the  instru- 
)mplet«d.  In  Dr.  W.'s,  instruments  each  diTisibn  of 
Dorresuonds  to  -v^Tnnr  of  an  inch  when  it  is  at  the 
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which  the  divisions  of  the  scale  can  Ue  seen  distinctly  by  (hcf 
naked  eye,  on  account  of  the  smallnesa  of  the  aperture  throittgh 
which  it  is  viewed.  The  object  to  be  measured  is  pkcedbetwem 
a  pair  of  plain  glasses  which  slide  before  the  lens,  and  which 
admit  of  adjustment  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  the  lens  also 
has  a  small  motion  by-  means^  of  the  cap,  for  the  purposes   of 

'  adjustment.    As  the  indications  of  the  scale  must  be  diflSerent 

\  according  to  the  distance  to  which  the  tube  is  drawn  out,  it  is 

,  necessary 

;  ment  is  com]^ 

the  scale  corresponds  to  rcn^nv 

j  distance  of  10-6  inches  from  the  lens,  and  since    the    appa- 

rent magnitude   in  small  angles,  varies  in  the  simple  inverse 

•  ratio  of  tne  distance,  each  division  of  the  scale  will  correspond 
to  7,^^Tv  of  an  inch  at  the  distance  of '  8--fTr  inches,  and  the  in- 
termediate fractions  ^^vbdj  Tiis^  ^^1  ^.  found  at  intervals  of 
1-60  inch.  These^  intervals  should  be  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  tube. 

I  In  order  to  determine  the  value  of  each  division  of  the  "ScaleB. 

!  with  accuracy  in  the  first  instance,  on  which  the  excelleiioe  of 

I  the  instrument  lAust  depend,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  vrire^ 

•  of  which  the  diameter  has  h&Ak  determined  with  great  care,/ 
\  for  any  error  in  this  process,  will,  of  course,  pervade  all  the 

future  admeasurements  for  which  the  instrument  may  be  em- 
t  ployed.    Dr.  W.  recommends,  for  this  purpose,  thai  the  dia-. 

^  meter  of  this  vfire  should  be  deduced  from  the  specific  gravity 

of  the  metal.  The  specific  gravity  of  gold^  for  example, 
being  19-30,  a  cylindrical  inch  will  weigh  3,837  grains^  and, 
consequently  a  wire  of  pure  gold,  drawn  out  fifly-two  inches 
in  length,  shall  weigh  five  grains,  and  will  be  of  the  diameter  of 
j«^  of  an  inch,.  The  accuracy  of  the  instrument  will  .be  still 
greater,  if  this  method  be  pUrsu^  with  several  wires  of  diflferent' 
diameters,  but  weighed  with  equal  care,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  the  exterior  scale  made  to  correspond  to  the  average  of  their 
indications. 

• 

X VIII.  On  the  Tuskg  of  the  Narwhale,    By  Sir  Everard 

Home,  Bart.  F.  R.  S. 

Much  uncertainty  has  prevailed  on  this  subject,    and  the 
general  report  of  those  persons  who  are  employetl  in  the. Green- 
land fishery  has  been,  tliat  the  female  Narwhale  is  destitute  • 
of  tusks,  and  that  the  male  has  one  only.     From  one  of  these 
persons  (Mr.  Scoresby,  jun.)    Sir  £verard  Home  received  the' 
skull  of  a  female,  in  which  the  sutures  were  firmly  united,  and'. 
yet  there  was  no  appearance  of  tusks,  though  a  male  akuU^ 
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appeared  to  be  about  the  same  age,  had  a  tusk  four  feet 

e  facts  then  afforded  some'  evidence  of  tlie  truth  of  the 
'  opinion  of  thOse  employed  in  tiie  Whale-fishery ; 
reference  to  Antlerson's  description  of  Iceland,  Green* 
nd  Davis's  Straits,  published  in  1684,  Sit  E.  found  an 
t  of  a  female  skull  which  had  been  brought  to  Ham- 
and  which  had  two  tusks,  the  left  beidg  seven  feet  five 
long,  and  the  right,  seven  feet.  And  hi  another  work, 
ed  in  170(5,  by  Tycho  L.  Tychoricus,  he  found  an  ac« 
fa  skull,  having  the  left  tusk  seven  feet  long,  «nd  the 
nbedded  and  com])letely  concealed  in  the  skull,  nine 
inches  in  length.  In  consequence  of  these  contradictory 
nts,  die  skulls  of  the  Nar- whale,  in  the  Hmiterian  Mii-« 
were  examined  by  means  of  the  saw,  when  the  rudiments 
usks,  not  yet  protruded  from  the  bony  substance,  were 
red.  In  two  male  skulls,  in  which  the  left  tusk  was 
»t  nine  inches,  and  four  feet  respectively,  the  right  tusk 
ten  inches  long)  was  completely  imbedded  in  the  bone, 
9  still  more  than  seven  inclies  distant  from  the  front  of 
U.  In  one  of  the  specimens  there  was  an  external  open- 
ding  down  to  tbe  point  of  the  tusk.  Sir  Erconsiders 
i  milk  tusks ;  they  are  i>erfeetly  solid  throughout,  while 

rown  ones  are  hollow  nearly  through  their  whole  length, 
tusk,  therefore,  appears  much  earlier  than  the  rif  ht ; 
rare  is  it  to  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  they  are  botli 
that  a  capt^iin  of  a  Grieenland  ship,  who  had  been  thirty- 
rages,  informed  the  Author,  that  he:  had  once  only,  and 
m  the  mast  head,  seen  a  maleNar-whalc  with  two  tusks. 
Bale  skull,  sent  to  Sir  E.  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  «when  cut 
as  found  to  contain  two  milk  tusks,  similar  to  those  in 
e :  they  were  about  eight  inches  long,  and  had  advanced 
in  two  inches  and  a  quarter  of  the  front  of  the  skull,  and 
as  a  canal  leading  from  the  point  of  each  to  the  external 
;  the  tusks,  therefore,  appear  much  later  in  the  female 
the  male.  These  facts  prove  that  the  name  Monodon 
fros,  given  to  this  species  by  Linnsus,    is  an  improper 
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Art.  IV.     The  Lives  of  the  Purhans:   containing  a  Biograpliicaf 

Accouht  of  those  E^Tines  who  distinguished  tSemsehres  in  the 

,  Caus^  of  Religioufe  Liberty,  ftom  the  Reformation  under  Queen 

EUxub^h*  to  the  Act  ti£  Uniformity^  in  1662.  By  Benjamin  Brook^ 

3  vols.  8vo.  pt>.  xxTiii»  1515.  Price  U.  16s.    Black,  London.  1813. 

fConehukdJrom  our  last  Number.) 

IVE  aTail  ourHelves  of  the  present  occasion  to  furnish  cor  rea- 
ders with  a  concise  view  of  the  origin  and  prog;re88  of  Reli- 
E*0Us  Liberty  in  England  ;  referring  them  for  particulars,  to  Mr. 
rook^H  Introduction,  which  fills  a  hundred  pages  of  the  first 
▼ehime     It  is  a  good  summary  of  etcleiiastical  history,  for  the 
period  which  it  comprises. 

Th^  passidns  0(  men  sometimes  afford  the  occasions  of  good, 
which  their  prinoiptes  would  never  present;  and  the  methods 
which  they  employ  for  the  gratification  of  their  sensual  or  am- 
bitions Appetites,  nte  directed  by  the  invisible  hand  of  God,  to 
••  ekid  whieh  abVer  entered  into  their  contemplation,    lliift  was 
veQBarkaUy  tb^  c^e  with  Henry  the  Eighth^  whose  oppoMtion 
to  the  papal  pow^r,  did  not  originate  in  the  love  of  true  religion, 
nolr  was  it  intended  for  the  advancement  of  t*reedom.    Strooj^v 
Attached  to  the  Rohiish  Church,  and  honoured  by  its  head  ^th 
the  tide  of  Defender  9t  the  Faith,  as  a  reward  of  his  service  in 
advocating  the  eause  of  the  Church  against  Luther,  there  was    > 
bo  ^>robability  that  the  English  Monarch  would  become  an  in* 
sMitaent  of  impairing  tibe  pontifical  authority,  and  ai  delivering 
kingdoms  from  its  grasp.    His  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn,  how- 
«ter^  prodnecd,  eventually,  in  Rngland,  cflbets  simibtr  to  those 
which^  in  other  countries,  resulted  from  the  religious  intrepidity 
of  the  Refortiiers.    Inflamed  by  passion,  and  irritated  a^iost 
the  supreme  Pontiff,  Hrho  q>posed  obstacles  to  its  gratification, 
by  hesitating  to  divorce  him  from  Catharine  his  queen,  he  re- 
aolved  on  the  adoption  of  measures,  by  which  his  prqieci  of  a 
union  vrith  Anne  Boleyn  might  be  accomplished,  and  hia  re-  j^ 
B^ntment  manifested  against  the  t'ope.    He  claimed  the  aimie'*   ;^ 
naacy  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  the  clergy  to  siuiiit   ;^ 
to  his  authority  as  the  head  of  the  Church  ;  and  thus  dissolved   f^ 
the  connexion  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ecclesiastics  ■« 
of  England,  and  the  papal  court.  ,^ 

This  change  of  the  supremacy  was  in  faTour  of  liberty,  t  | 
though  the  king  maintained  it  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  It  jf^ 
was  an  innovation  on  the  established  usage  of  ages ;  it  broke  the  L 
spell  of  superstition,  and  divested  the  authority  of  the  Church  .^  ^ 
m  that  veneration  which  gave  it  the  air  of  sanctity.  The  change 
of  power,  also,  was  in  itself  a  circumstance  which  could  not  w  ^ 
of  affording  excitement  to  the  reflections  of  men ;  and  an  H  wai  ^ 
made  at  a  time  when  the  Continent  wias  agitated  by  religious  cob* 
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trorersy  ;  ^vhile  the  sparks  struck  by  the  energy  of  WickUflk^s 
doctrines  ^vere  yet  alive ;  and  when  the  art  of  printing  was  pre* 
ptred  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  it  was  an  event  of 
great  importance  in  the  iustory  of  religious  freedom.    The 
grounds  on  which  a  temporal  prince  rested  his  title  to  spiritual 
dominion,  were  sure  to  be  examined  by  some  superior  mind^ 
which  would  pronounce  this  authority  a  usqrpation,  and  contest 
its  claims.     This  assumption  of  supremacy  was  resisted  by  the 
etergy ;  but  the  royal  power  bowed  tliem  to  its  will.    The  re- 
fusal to  acknowledge  this  authority,  was  afterwards  a  character 
of  the  Puritans,  as  it  is  now  of  Dissenters;  we  i>ercei¥e,  how- 
CTer,  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Puritans,  the  |)rinciple  of  resist- 
ance to  religious  dominion  in  princes,  was  avowed  by  ,the  minis- 
ten  of  the  Church. 

The  supremacy  of  a  layman  over  all  ecclesiastical  persons  and 
things,  is  a  gross  anomaly  in  a  Church  which  boasts  of  its  sup- 
posed apostolical  constitution,  and  contends  that  bishops  are 
exclusively  the  order  of  men  to  whom  Christ  has  committed  its 

Eovemnient !  Laymen  preside  in  the  ectclesiastical  courts  as  the 
iDg*8  judges ;  and  their  authority  is  not  only  independent  on 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  but  it  may  give  sentence  in  opposition  to 
their  interests  and  their  will.  In  the  Church  of  England,  even 
excommunication  is  not  an  act  of  the  clergy.  The  government 
of  the  apostolical  Churches,  was  essentidly  different  from  the 
ecclesiastical  polic  v  of  England.  Of  whatever  excellence,  there- 
fore, tlie  Established  Church  nmy  boast,  she  is  not  entitled  to 
affix  the  epithet  Aj)ostolical  to  her  designation. 

Though  Henry  discarded  the  authority  of  the  pontiff,  he  sUU 
retained  most  of  the  tenets  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome ;  and  while 
he  persecuted  and  burnt  Protestants  for  denying  the  real  pre- 
sence, he  put  Papists  to  death  for  refusing  to  acknowledge  his 
supremacy.  In  1539,  the  Bloody  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles, 
was  enacted,  establishing  transubstantiation,  communion  in  one 
kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  vows  of  chastity,  private 
masses,  and  auricular  confession ;  aud  it  awarded  death  as  the 
I^enalty  of  their  viobtion.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
common  tongue,  whicli  had  been  conceded,  was  now  prohibited. 
This  haughty  monarch  was  thus  trampling,  with  proud  disdain, 
on  the  rights  of  faith  and  of  conscience,  when,  in  1547,  death 
delivered  bis  subjects  from  his  tyranny. 

On  the  demise  of  Henry  the  supremacy  was  exercised  by  the 

Council,  into  whose  hands  the  (xovernment  was  committed  by 

•  the  late  king*s  will,  during  the  minority  of  Edward  tlie  Sixth, 

bis  son  and  successor,  then  in  his  tenth  year,  and  was  used  with 

comparative  moderation  ;  yet,  in  some  instances,  it  was  exerted 

with  rigour  and  cruelty,  as  in  the  severities  towards  Aliddleton, 

aud  in  the  execution  of  Joan  Bochcr,  which  has  affixed  an  in- 
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deliblc  stain  on  the  name  of  Cranmer.  The  Reformation  made 
important  prop^rcss  in  this  reign.  The  worst  acts  of  the  pre- 
ceding, were  repealed  ;  and  the  alterations  made  in  thcofiice«  of 
the  Church,  the  general  use  of  the  Scriptures,^  the  compilation 
of  the  Homilies,  the  frequency  and  freedom  of  preaching,  tJie 
return  of  many  worthy  men,  who  liad  sDuglit  an  asylum  in  dis- 
tant countries  from  the  cruelties  of  Henry,  and  who  were  ac- 
companied by  some  foreign  Protestants,  were  circumstances 
highly  favourable  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberly. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  the  disputes  on  the  cferical  vestments 
originated,  which,  how  unimportant  soever  they  may  ap- 
pear to  some  persons  in  the  present  day,  Avere  of  great  conse- 
quence in  those  times,  and  in  their  results  have  proved  beneficial 
to  posterity.  The  reforminc:  clergy,  in  i;;eneral,  opposed  the 
use  of  them,  and  Latimer,  Coverdale,  Taylor,  llogers,  Bradr 
lord,  and  Philpot,  the  glory  of  the  Reforniation,  declaimed 
against  them.  The  scruples  and  opinions  of  «<fc A  men,  it  will 
be  allowed,  were  conscientious.  It  would  have  been  ^Vell  if  the 
clerical  habits,  together  with  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church, had  been  left  indifferent.  This  was  very  much  the  case 
in  Edward's  reign  with  respect  to  the  former  ;  but  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  Hooper's  nomination  to  the  see  of  Glou- 
cester, in  1550,  funiished  a  striking  exception  to  the  general 
practice.  This  preferment  he  declined  because  of  the  impiety  of 
the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  required  him  to  swear  by  the 
Saints ;  and  on  account  of  the  Popish  garments  used  in  tlio 
Church.  The  king  removed  the  former  objection  by  cancelliusr 
the  obnoxious  words  with  his  own  pen  :  but  the  other  difRcuky 
remained.  As  he  was  not  allowed  to  decline  the  office  of  bishop, 
and  as  no  concession  was  made  to  his  scruples  in  relation  to  the 
habits,  his  case  was  very  hard,  but  it  was  rendered  still  more 
grievous  by  the  severities  which,  at  the  instigation  of  R>dley, 
Tverc  employed  by  the  Council  to  force  his  assent.  He  was  im- 
prisoned for  several  months,  and  if  credit  be  given  to  a  passage 
111  Fox's  "  Acts  and  ]Monuments,"  his  life  was  in  danger.  Tlie 
differences  were  eventually  compromised.  Hooper  consented  oc- 
casionally to  wear  the  episcopal  robes ;  and  took  possession  of 
the  sec.  From  this  event,  Nonconformity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  tlje  Established  Church  may  be  dated. 

Mary  succeeded  her  brother  in  1553.  Of  a  gloomy  and  sill- 
len  temper,  bigoted  in  her  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Roiooe, 
dirccte«l  by  her  confessor,  and  ruU^A  by  her  elergy,  she  deter- 
mined on  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  as  Protestantism  was  now 
called,  and  on  reducing  the  Church  to  the  standard  of  uni- 
formity. The  fires  of  Smithfield  blazed,  and  the  bodies  of  inany 
of  the  faithful  became  fuel  to  their  flames.  Others  of  th^ib  pre- 
served their  lives  by  rapid  flight  into  foreign  countries;  and 
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ight  in  distant  lauds  that  protectioD  for  their  religion  which 
ift  denied  them  at  home. 

In  these  circumstances  of  popish  persecution,  and  protestant 
f&rin|^y  the  aversion  of  the  exiles  to  the  usages  of  the  Cluirch 

Rome,  was  not  likely  to  diminish  ;  and  their  objections  to 
cm  were  further  strengtliencd  by  intercourse  with  the  Re- 
fined Churches  abroad.  A  large  proportion  ^of  the  English 
fug'iH'S  settled  at  Frankfort,  where  thev  were  accommodated 
ith  tlie  use  of  the  French  church,  on  condition  of  not  opposing 
i  doctrines  and  modes  of  worship.  In  accordance  with  this 
p^ement,  tliey  prepared  a  new  liturgy,  and  abolished  the  use 
'.the  surplice.  Their  harmony,  however,  was  interrupted  byi 
le  interference  of  Dr.  Cox,  wiio  had  been  tutor  to  King  Ed« 
ard,  and  who  was  a  man  of  high  spirit.  On  his  arrival  at 
'imnkfort,  he  interrupted  the  public  service  by  introducing  tho 
snonses  of  the  English  liturgy ;  and  this  conduot  occasioned  a 
ivision,  and  gave  rise  to  the  Puritans,  and  eventually  to  a  sepa* 
ktion  from  the  Established  Church,  the  one  party  afterwards  con- 
nning,  and  the  other  persevering  in  their  attempts  to  obtain 
le  removal  of  the  offensive  articles.  '  They  could  not,  with  a 
good  conscience,  submit  to  the  superstitious  inventions  and 
impositions  of  men  in  the  worship  of  God  \*  and  employing 
thou*  zeal,  their  labours,  and  their  influence,  to  promote  a  purer 
reformation,*  they  were  called  Puritans. 

The  terrors  of  the  National  Church,  in  which  popery  now 
riamplieil,  were  insuHicicnt  to  deter  many  Protestants  firom 
Lssembling  together  in  dillcTcnt  parts  of  the  country,  who  cJon- 
locted  their  woiship  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  King 
idward's  liturgy.  A  considerable  congregation  of  them  met 
t  Stoke,  in  Sullblk,  and  wer^».  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  vi- 
:ilance  of  their  persecutors.  But  the  leaders  of  other  societies 
f  tills  description  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
{onner,  bishop  of  London  ;  and  many  of  their  members  either 
erished  in  prison,  or  were  burned  at  the  stake..  These  socie* 
e$,  adhering  to  the  ritual  ap]>ointcd  in  Edward's  reign,  in  op- 
osition  to  the  autliority  of  the  reigning  prince,  afforded  a 
recedent  to  those  l^rot  est  ants,  who  could  not  comply  with  tlie 
?quisitions  of  the  state,  in  subsequent  periods,  and  who,  in 
ilizabeth's  time,  t'ormcMl  themselves  into  congregations  distinct 
'oni  Uie  National  CMuirch.  The  former  can  be  justilied  only 
n  the  same  principles  which  are  asserted  in  vindication  of  the 
itter.  The  inglorious  and  bloody  reign  of  Mary  terminated, 
>gethcr  with  her  life,  in  1558. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  diffused  through  the  Protestant  part 
'the  nation,  and  among  the  English  exiles,  that  joy,  which  the 
pe  of  sharing  iu  the  blessings  of  a  protestant  government  was 
Iculated  to  excite.     But  the  love  of  EUzabeth  for  an  ostcn- 
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tatious  religion,  and  her  imperious  spirit,  were  soon  displayed ; 
and  the  first  acts  of  her  government  in  relation  to  the  Churcb, 
dissipated  the  hopes  wliich  the  fi*iends  of  enlarged  protestantisin 
had  cherished. 

The  *  Act  of  Uniformity'   prescribed  an  exclusive  form  oP 
worship,  and  was  so  far  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  scruple:^ 
of  tender  minds,  that  the  observance  of  the  disputed  poinU  wa» 
Tigorousij  ordained.     Through  the  whole  of  this  reign,  the  pro-* 
visions  of  this  act  were  enforced  with  unsparing  severity. 

The  *  Act  of  Supremacy'  invested  Elizabeth  with  uneon- 
trollcd  authority  in  religion,  and  contained  a  clause,  empowering* 
the  Queen,  and  her  successors,  '  as  often  as  they  shall  think 
'meet,  and  for  as  long  time  as  they  shall  please,  to  exerci^ie  under 
'  her,  and  them,  all  manner  of  spiritual,  or  ecclesiastical  juris- 

*  diction,  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order,  correct,  and  amend  all  ^ 
'errors,  heresies,  schisms,  abuses,  contempts,  and  enormities 

*  Whatsoever.' 

On  this  was  founded  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Higli 
Commisftion — the  most  terrible  and  iniquitous  of  all  institutions    ; 
ever  established  in  this  kinjj^om.     ^  Its  methods  of  inquisitioo,    ; 
'  and  of  administering  oaths,'  says  Hume,  '  were  contrary  to  all    i 
'  the  most  simple  ideas  of  justice  and  equity.'     Into  this  coart 
many  of  the  best  of  men  were  cited,  and  the  commissioners 
sported  themselves  in  all  the  insolence  of  office,  and  vrith  the 
most  wanton  acts  of  oppression  and  tyranny.    Mr.  Brook's  vo- 
lumes supply  ample  details  of  the  shocking  oppressions  of  this 
inhuman  inquisition. 

The  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  .it  Icngtii  compelled  their 
separation  from  the  National  Church.  In  1560,  many  of  the 
Puritans  held  a  consultation,  in  which  they  resolvcdi  '  That 
^  since  they  could  not  have  the  wordvof  God  preached,  nor  the  sa- 
^  craments administered  in  the  National  Church,  without  the  impo- 
^  sition  of  offensive  articles  ;  and  since  there  had  been  a  separate 

*  congregation  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  it  was  their  duty  to  break 
^  off  from  the  public  churches,  and  to  assemble  as  they  had  oppor-    ! 

*  tunity,  in  private  houses,'  or  elsewhere,  to  worship  God,  in  a  . 
^manner  that  might  not  offend  their  consciences.'  This  is  the  ; 
date  of  Separation.  i 

The  Puritans  proceeded  farther.  On  the  20th  of  November  2 
1^72,  several  of  the  leading  men  among  them,  assembled 
at  Wandsworth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  distinct  society,  on  the  prcsbyteriaii  model 
After  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  relief  from  the  impositions  under 
v?hich  they  suffered,  tliey  resolved,  in  one  of  their  aMemblies, 
in  1M6,  to  introduce  a  reformation  in  tiie  best  manner  thej 
could,  independently  on  the  ruling  powers;  and  to  tfais  re* 
solution  upwards  of  five  hundred  Divines  subscribed. 

The  principle  of  separation  was  carried  much  fiirtiier  by  thi 
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Browflisis,  who  received  Uiat  appellation  from  their  foundery 
Habert  BrowD,  iu  1581.  They  denied  tlm  Churdi  of  England 
to  be  a  true  Church,  and  separated  themselves  entirely  from. 
Iter  communioB.  They  maintatned,  that  ea^h  congregation  was 
A  Church,  and  competent  in  all  respects  to  choose  its  ministers, 
and  to  manage  its  own  affairs ;  and  were,  in  this  respect,  thf 
precursors  of  the  Independents. 

Many  of  the  Brownists  were  gTeat  sufferers  for  nonconformity, 
and  some  of  their  ministers  were  put  to  death.  The  cases  of 
(Sreenwood,  Barrow,  and  Perry,  which  are  detailed  by  Mr. 
Brook  in  the  former  part  of  his  second  volume,  are  very  inte-. 
resting  and  affecting ;  and  their  execution  aflSiced  an  indelible 
disgrace  on  the  Queen,  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  the  H%h 
Commission.  Greenwood  and  BaiTow,  gave  such  testimonies,  at 
the  place  of  execution,  of  tlieir  unfeigned  piety  towards  God, 
and  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  prayed  so  earnestly  for 
lier  prosperity,  that  on  their  behaviour  being  reported  to  her  by 
Dr.  Rayuolds,  she  expressed  concern  at  having  consented  to 
tlieir  execution.  When  she  inquired  of  the  Earl  of  Cumber- 
land, what  kind  of  end  they  made,  he  replied,  ^  A  very  godly 
*  end,  and  prayed  for  your  M^je6ty.'  It  was  the  detestable  prac- 
tice of  Whitgift,  and  his  associates  in  persecution,  to  attnbute 
disaSection  to  the  state  to  such  as  opposed  only  ecclesiastical 
assumptioss ;  a  practice  which  is  not  yet  wholly  discarded* 
But  the  Brounists  were  cruninals  only  «$  they  were  Noncon- 
fonpists. 

The  Brownists  entertained  more  correct  notions  of  religious 
liberty,  than  any  of  the  early  Nonconformists.  They  insi^te^ 
that  religion,  in  all  its  principles  and  practice,  was  completely 
independent  on  civil  authority.  Though  these  sentiments  are 
the  only  ones  which  can  be  supported,  they  were  so  novel  at  this 
time,  as  to  offend  tlie  great  body  of  the  Puritans,   who  eip- 

?Ioyed  the  pens  of  tlieir  leading  men  to  write  against  them* 
^hrough  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  cause  of  libertv 
made  great  progress.  The  impediments  which  were  rai^^ 
against  it,  by  the  despotic  authority  of  the  Queen,  and  by  the 
cruelties  of  her  ecclesiastics,  only  encouraged  and  imboldene^ 
its  supporters  ;  and  in  the  voluntary  association  of  religious 
persons,  to  worship  God  according  to  their  consciences,  in  op- 
position to  human  power,  it  attained  a  glorious  triumph. 

In  1603,  the  pedantic  James  succeeded  Elizabeth;  and.  ft^ 
ibe  degrading  opinions  which  he  had  expressed  of  the  English 
iC/hurch  were  well  known,  the  Puritans  flattered  themselTes 
with  such  alterations  as  would  admit  of  their  comprtdiensioa. 
With  this  expectation  they  presented  a  petition  to  him,  signed 
hy  upwards  of  a  thousand  Ministers  who  sou|^t  the  rsfoirma? 
lion  of  the  Church.    But  the  Hampton  Court  Conlerence  sp^n 
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*  We  are  ready'  he  says,  *  before  men  and  angels,  to  shew  and  jus- 
tify our  meetings,  and  our  behaviour  in  them,  earnestly  desiring  that 
we  may  serve  God  with  peace  and  quietness ;  and  that  all  men  may- 
witness  our  upright  walking  towards  our  God,^  and  all  the  world, 
especially  towards  our  prince  and  government.  We  know  the  meet- 
ing in  woods,  in  caves,  in  mountains,  &c.  is  a  part  of  the  cross  of 
the  Gospel,  at  which  the  natural  man  will  easily  stumble ;  but  we 
rejoice  to  be  in  this  mean  estate  for  the  Lord's  sacred  truth.  The 
question  should  not  be  so  much  xnhere  we  meqt,  as  \xhat  tve  do  at  our 
meetings ;  whether  our  meetings  and  doings  be  warranted  by  the 
word  of  God,  and  what  constraineth  us  to  meet  in  those  places/ 

*  We  are  bound  to  observe  the  pure  worship  of  God>  though  it  be 
in  woods,  in  mountains,  or  in  caves.' 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  indict  Penry  for  the  books  which 
he  had  published  in  his  name;  but,  by  the  advice  of  his 
Counsel,  he  drew  up  a  paper,  which  was  the  means  of  stopping 
the  proceedings.  In  this  declaration,  which  is  dated  ]May  lOtb, 
1503,  he  insists,  that  the  statute  on  which  he  was  indi(*ted, 
was  not  intended  to  include  such  as  wrote  against  the  eccle^ 
siastical  (establish men t  onlkf^  but  that  it  relates  to  persons  who 
shall  defame  her  Majesty's  royal  person  ;  that  lie  was  per- 
fectly innocent  in  this  respect ;  and  that^  if  he  had  been  guilty, 
he  ought  to  have  been  accuserd  on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses 
within  one  month  after  the  committing  of  the  crime,  and  have 
been  indicted  within  one  year;  otherwise,  the  Statute  clears 
him  in  express  words.  When  he  appeared  on  his .  trial,  the 
court,  being  ap])rehensive  that  his  declaration  would  occasion 
an  argument  at  law,  set  aside  his  printed  books,  and  indicted 
and  convicted  him  on  the  contents  of  his  petition  and  private 
ohserrationH^  which  had  been  taken  from  his  desk  by  violence. 
A  minister  and  a  scholar  condemned  to  death  for  private  papers 
found  in  his  study !  These  were,  indeed,  days  of  vengeance ! 
The  injured  Penry  addressed  a  supplicatory  letter  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh,  enclosing  a  very  interesting  protesr 
tation. 

In  this  latter  he  writes  as  follows — 

'  My  days,  I  see,  are  drawing  to  an  end,  and,  I  thank  God,  an 
undeserved  end,  except  the  Lord  God  stir  up  your  honour,  or  some 
other,  to  plead  my  cause,  and  to  acquaint  her  Majesty  with 
my  guiltless  state.  The  case  is  most  lamentable,  that  the  private 
ooservations  of  any  student*  being  in  a  foreign  land,  and  pushing 
well  to  his  prince  and  country,  should  bring  his  life  with  blood  to  a 
violent  end.' 

'  These  my  writings,*  he  declares  in  his  protestation,  *  are  not 
only  the  most  imperfect,  but  even  so  private,  that  no  creature 
under  heaven,  myself  excepted,  was  privy  to  them,  till  they  were 
vcized.* 
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and  aftenvnrds,  on  the  death  of  Abbot,  in  1633,  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury,    suspended,    fined,   imprisoned,    and    ruined,  the 

Nonconformists.     Hard  must  be  the  heart  which  can  remain 

unmoved  at  the  detail  of  this  prelate's  relentless  cruelties.     Dr. 

Alexander  Leii^hton,  father  of  tlie  pious  Archbishop  Leighton, 

who    had    written    against    the    Church    with     warmth    and 

freedom,  in   his    "  Zion's  Plea  against    Prelacy,"   was,   by   a 

warrant  from  tlie  High  Commission,  brought  before  Laud  ;  and, 

T^ithout  examination,  committed  to   Newgate,  where  he  was 

treated  with  excessive  harshness.     When  brought  to  trial,  that 

iniquitous  Court,  at  Laiurs  instigation,  inflicted  the  following 

uniherciful  and  barbarous  sentonco  upon  him  ;  *  That  he  should 

*  be  degraded  from  hisministryy  ahoxdd  have  his  ears  ciif,  his 

*  nose  slity  be  branded  in  thej'ace,  whipped  at  a  posty  stand 

*  ill  the  pillory,  patf  c£lO,000,  and  suffer  perpetual  imprison  ^^ 

*  ment  /'  This  horrible  sentence  being  pronounced,  Laud  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and,  holding  up  his  hands,  gave  thanks  to  God, 
"  who  had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies."  This  is  the 
jnan  whom  certain  Reviewers  panegyrize  as  a  saint !  For 
other  instances  of  his  shocking  severities  we  refer  to  Mr. 
Brook's  volumes.  These  dreadful  extremities  compelled  many 
families  to  ex[)atriatc  themselves,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the 
inhospitable  deserts  of  America,  till  the  ruling  authority  prohi- 
bited the  Puritans  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  These  migra- 
tions were  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  liberty. 

The  tide  of  oppression,  which  had  long  been  flowing,  began 
now  to  ebb.  On  the  3d  of  November,  1640,  the  Long  ParUa- 
ment  assembled,  the  members  of  which  were  all  Churchmen,  and 
the  majority  of  them  persons  of  gravity  and  wisdom  The^r^f 
acts  of  this  Parliament  will  never  fail  to  interest  and  to  gratify 
thu  maVi  who  has  any  love  to  human  kind,  and  whose  feelings 
accord  with  genuine  liberty.  They  released  the  victims  of 
liaiuFs  persecutions  from  their  bondage,  eome  of  whom  bad 
l)<?en  imprisoned  ton  years,  others  twelve,  and  some  even  four- 
teen. They  abolished  the  horrible  Courts  of  Star  Chamber 
and  High  Commission,  and  prescribed  bounds  to  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Had  the  king  been  willing  to  adopt  principles  of  jus- 
tice as  the  basis  of  his  government,  the  constitution  of  England 
might,  at  this  time,  have  been  renovated,  and  its  liberties 
cstabUshcd.  But  the  arbitrary  measures  of  that  unhappy 
monarch  proceeded  till  they  produced  a  civil  war,  in  tbe 
convulsions  of  which  royalty  and  episcopacy  were  overthrown. 

Our  approbation  of  the  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  has  Its 
limits.  We  cannot  approve  of  all  its  early  acts  ;  and  we  espe- 
cially except  against  its  interference  in  religion.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  was  now  presbyterian  ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, in  unison  with  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  published  several 
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harsh  and  persecuting  ordinances ;  especially  the  ordinance 
against  blas])hemy,  to  which  the  penalty  of  deatli  was  attached, 
and  w)iich  subjected  pei'sons  questioning  the  lawfoiness  of  in- 
fant baptism,  to  imprisonment !  The  Presbytorians  were  earnest 
in  pressing  uniformity  of  religion,  and  were  enemies  to  the 
rights  of  conscience.  Persecution  is  as  odious  in  the  hands  of  a 
Parliament,  or  of  an  Assembly  of  Divines,  as  when  employed 
by  Kings,  or  Bishops,  or  Popes  ;  and  the  establishment  of 
presby  terianism,  is  as  mcoropatible  with  the  rights  of  mankind,' as 
is  that  of  episcopacy.  The  restrictions  and  severities  of  the 
Presbyterians,  were  so  much  the  more  inexcusable  and  shameful, 
as  they  themselves  had  so  recently  suflfered,  and  had  so  bitterly 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  persecution. 

In  the  interval  between  the  dissolution  of  the  monardiy,  in 
1640,  and  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  the  genuine  principles  of  re- 
ligious liberty  made  great  progress.  In  the  latter  part  of  that 
])eriod,  greater  deference  was  paid  to  the  clain^s  of  conscience, 
than  at  any  former  time  ;  and  as  the  consequence  of  the  freedom 
th^D  enjoyed,  difTcrent  sects  of  Christians  arose,  and  grew,  and 
OUiltiplied. 

Charles  the  Second,  on  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  assured 
the  Nation,  that  he  should  grant  liberty  to  tender  consciences. 
With  the  examples  of  bad  government  and  of  religious  in> 
tolerance,  which  the  preceding  reigns  j)resented  before  his  eyes, 
and  disciplined  by  adversity,  it  was  natural  to  expect  froui 
the  new  sovereign,  those  attentions  to  the  equal  rights  and  to 
the  welfare  of  his  subject^s,  which  uiight  give  |)erinaneiicy  to 
his  government.  But  temperance  and  justice  are  virtues  the 
last  which  princes  learu.  Contrary  to  his  most  solemn  decla- 
rations, and  against  the  interests  of  his  subjects,  he  sanctioned 
an  exclusive  establishment ;  and,  in  160*2,  the  *  Act  of  Uni^ 
^  formity^  was  passed,  commanding  conformity  to  the  Book  of 
Common-Prayer,  and  to  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the 
Church ;  when  upwards  of  2000  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  livings,  and  exposed  to  innumerable  hardships*.  This, 
however,  was  an  event  in  favour  of  liberty.  These  worthy 
men  were  dispersed,  as  clouds  are  driven  by  the  storm,  to 
dispense  their  influence,  and  to  shed  their  blessings  on  dry 
ana  thirsty  lands.  As  Mr.  Brook's  volumes  do  not  come  lower 
than  this  date,  we  must  here  break  off  our  narrative,  a  fa- 
vourable occasion  for  resuming  it  will  offer  itself  in  oujr  re- 
view of  Dr.  Toulmin's  History,  now  on   our  table. 

We  shall  abridge  the  account  of  Penry,  from  Mr.  Bjrook's 
2d.  vol.  pp.  48—68. 

John  Penry,  M.  A.  was  bom  in  Brecknockshire,  in  the  year 
1959,  and  educated,  first  at  Cambridge,  then  at  St.  Alban's* 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1586. 
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* 

*  When  he  firet  went  oyer  to  Cambridge,'  say*  Wood,  *  he 
^  was  as  arrant  a  papist  as  ever  came  out  of  Wales^  anA  he 
'  would  have  run  a  false  gallop*  over  his  beads  with  any  man 

*  in  England,  and  help  the  priest  sometimes  to  say  mass  at 
'  midnight/  He  soon,  however,  renounced  popery  }  and  after 
taking  his  degrees,  became  a  preacher  in  both  Universities, 
where,   according  to  tlie  same   authority,   he  was  accounted 

*  a'  tolerable  scholar,  an  edifying  preacher,  and  a  good  man.' 
Becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  Church,  he  left  the  University^ 
and  settled  at  Northampton.  He  then  associated  with  the 
Brownists,  and  suffered  greatly  for  his  adherence  to  their 
tenets. 

About  the  year  1587,  he  was  convened  before  Archbishop 
Wbitgift,  Bishop  Cooper,  and  other  High  Commissioners ;  and 
charged  with  having  asserted,  in  a  book  which  he  had  pub- 
lished, *  that  mere  readers,  meaning  such  as  could  not,  or  would 

*  not  preach,  were  no  ministers  \* — an  opinion  which  he  might 
surely  have  been  permitted  to  maintain  without  molestation. 
This  opinion,  however,  \\^  declared  by  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, to  be  an  *  execrable  heresy,'  which  Whitgift  con- 
firmed.    Mt  is  a  heresy,^  said  the  bishop,  ^  and  thou  shalt  re- 

*  cant  it  as  a  heresy.'     *  Never,'  replied  Peury,  *  God  willing^ 
'  80  long   as  I  live.'      Penry  was   committed  to  prison,  and 
afW  a  month's  confinement,   was  discharged.     Soon  after  his 
rdease,  the  pursuivants    were    sent  to  apprehend  him ;    but 
could    not  find  him.     Being  disappointed  of  their  object  on 
searching  his  house,  they  ransacked  his  stud^,  and  took  away 
such  of  his  books  and   papers  as  thev  pleased.     In  1590,  on 
the  publication   of    Martin  Mar-Prelate,  and   other   satirical 
pamphlets,  a  special  warrant  was  issued  by  tlie   Council  to 
seiie  him  as  an  enemy  to  the   State ;  but  he  had  retired  into 
Scotland,   where  he  continued  till  1593.     Whil^  in  the  north, 
be  made  many  observations  for  his  own  use,  relative  to  religion, 
and  drew  up  a  petition,  which  he  intended  to  present  to  the 
«|ueen,  as  a  representation  of  its  true  state.     The  contents  of 
this  petition  were  conveyed  in  firm,  but  rude  language,  and  he 
retuiiied  with  it  into  England,  having  his  observations  also 
with  him.     Soon  after  his  arrival  in  London^  he  was  arare- 
bended  in  Stepney  parish,  by  the  information  of  the  Incar, 
and  was  convicted  of  felony  in  the  King's  Bench,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham.     During  his  confinement  be  un- 
derwent an  examination,  in  vrhich  he  expressed,  without  re- 
serve, his  opinions  relative  to  the  Church,  but  protested)  in 
very  strong  terms,  his  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  and  bis  obs^liesce 
to  the  government.    The  readers  of  this  examination  will  be 
convinced,  that  Penry  was  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  of  graat 
energy  and  decision  of  character.  ., 
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tiie  subnitratc  of  tin.  The  addition  of  cither  of.  these  subsiapces 
to  wine,  occasions  a  dense  precipitate  to  be  throinrdown,  but  the 
sUbacetate  of  lead  is  the  most  powerful  in  its  action,  and  occa- 
sions the  niost  immediate  and  pertt  (*t  separation  of  these  matters, 
as  well  as  of  the  acid  which  wine  usually  contains.  After  this 
precipitation  of  tlie  colouring  and  extractive  matter,  a  colourless 
liquid  is  obtained,  from  which  the  alcohol  is  speedily  separated 
by  the  addition  ot  dry  subcarbonate  of  potash.  The  proportion 
of  the  subaeetate  of  lead,  employed  by  Mr.  B.  was  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  concentrated  solution,  but  a  little  e^icess  is  of  no  im- 
portance, since  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  result.  The  pro- 
portion of  alcohol  obtained  from  wine  by  this  means,  corresponds 
Tery  nearly  to  the  proportion  aRbrdcd  by  distillation,  except 
when  the  proportion  contained  in  any  wine  is  below  12  per  Gont 

Mr  B.  considers  the  action  of  the  subcarbonate  of  potash  not 
an  accurate  test,  for  this  agent  produced  no  separation  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  alcohol  in  water  containing  4  per  cent;  and  in  a  so- 
lution, containing  8  |  er  cent,  it  efTected  the  separation  of  only 
seven  parts ;  but  in  stronger  solutions,  containing  bixteen  oc 
twenty  parts,  it  always  separated  the  wholo  within  0-5|icr  cent. 
The  proportion  of  alcohol  obtained,  thor'^ore,  from  the  diSorent 
kinds  of  wine  by  this  method,  correspiMuled  very  nearly  to  that 
obtained  by  distillation,  as  stated  in  the  table  given  with  3Ir. 
Brande^s  former  communication.  From  an  examination  of  a 
number  of  specimens  of  what  were  considered  good  port  wines, 
Mr.  Brandc  has  deterniine<l  their  average  strength  to  be  about 
22  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  by  measure. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  now  that  these  facts  are  aicertained, 
that  the  colouring  and  extraction  matter  contained  in  winefi,  liavQ 
a  very  important  influence  in  niodifsing  the  eflect  of  the  large 
pro|K>rtiun  of  alcohol  which  they  contain  ;  for  the  difierent  eiTecti 
produced  by  the])otation  of  wine,  and  of  spirit  and  water  of  the 
same  degree  of  strength,  is  a  matter  of  general  experience. 
To  what  change  the  improvement  of  wine,  by  age,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, we  have  yet  to  learn. 

XI.  On  a  new  Variety  in  the  Breeds  of  Sheep  By  Colonel 
David  Humphreys,  F.R.S.  In  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B.  P.ItS. 

Colonel  Humphreys  has  here  presented  us  with  a  curious  his- 
tory of  a  new  variety  of  sheep,  which  originated  in  tlie  flodi  of 
an  American  farmer,  residing  in  the  state  of  MiiasacliuaeCts. 
It  appeared,  in  the  lirst  instance,  in  a  single  male  indiTidual, 
the  peculiarity,  or,  rather,  dd'onnity  of  whose  structure,  was  af- 
terwards propagated  in  the  flock,  in  the  expectation  thai  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  farmer,  from  its  being  len^  cnpa- 
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'  The  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh  being  once  sent  into  Scodand^ 
embraced  the  opportunity,  on  his  feturn,  to  visit  his  old  acquaint- 
ance at  Houghton.  His  visit  was  without  previous  notice ;  yet  the 
eoonomy  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  house  was  not  easily  disconcertecL  He 
received  his  noble  guest  with  so  much  true  politeness,  and  treated 
him  and  his  whole  retinue  in  so  affluent  and  generous  a  manner,  that 
the  treasurer  would  oflen  afterwards  say,  ^\  he  could  hardly  have- 
*^  expected  more  at  Lambeth.''  During  hisstavy  he  took  great  paina 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  house, 
which  gave  him  uncommon  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  This  noble 
Lord,  at  parting,  embraced  his  much  respected  friend  with  all  the 
warmth  of  affection,  and  told  him,  he  had  heard  great  things  in 
his  commendation,  but  he  had  now  seen  what  far  exceeded  all  that 
tie  had  heard.  '*  If  Mr,  Gilpin,"  added  he,  *'  I  can  ever  be  of  any 
**^  service  to  you  at  court  or  elsewhere,  use  ipe  with  all. freedom,  as  one 
'*  en  whom  you  may  depend.''  When  he  had  got  upon  Rainton  Hill, 
whidi  rises  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  and  commands  the  vale, 
he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one  more  view  of  the  place»  and  having 
fixed  his  eye  upon  it  for  sonie  time,  he  broke  out  into  this  excla- 
mation :  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed !  Who  can  blame 
.that  man  for  refusing  a  bishopric?  ^What  doth  he  want,  to 
make  him  greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankind?*  VoL 
I.  p.  262. 

A  tribute  equally  honourable  to  the  noble  Statesman,  and  to 
the  wortliy  Pastor. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  tras  one  of  the 
licensers  of  the  press  in  1043,  was  so  upright  and  so  liberal 
in  his  office,  as  the  following  account  by  Edwards,  a  fierce 
presbyterian,  in  his  g^angrsena,  represents  him. 

*  Tliere  is  one  Master  John  Batchelor  who  hath  been  a  Man-mid-^ 
wife,  to  bring  forth  more  monsters  begotten  by  the  Devil,  and  bora 
•f   the  Sectaries,    within  these  last  three  years,  than    ever  were 
brought  into  Uie  light  in  England  by  all  the  former  licensers,  the 
bishops  and  their  chaplains,  fsr  fourscore  years.    He  hath  licensed 
books  pleading  for  all  sorts  of  Sectaries, — ^yea,  ht  haili  licensed  un- 
licensed Books   printed  before  he  was  born,  as   a    panmhlet  en- 
titled  •*  Religious  Peace,'*    made  by  one  Leonard  Busner,  and 
printed  in   1614;  wherein  there  is  a  pleading  for  a  toleratKNi  of 
r^ipbts,  Jews,  and  all  persons  differing  in  Religion ;  and  that  ft  nay 
be  lawfid  fm-   them  to  write,  dispute,  confer,  print,  and  publMi^ 
avjr  matter  touclmig  religion.    I  am  afraid  that  if  the  DevU  him- 
e^riionld  make  a  book,  and  give  it  the  title  *  a  Plea  for  liberty 
ef  Conscience,  with  certain  reasons  against  persecution  for  Relig^,' 
aad  bring  it  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  he  would  license  it,  not  poly  wi^  a 
bare  mprimalury  but  set  before  it  the  commendations  of  a  us^ul 
:  treatise^  &  sxMet  and  excellent  Book,   making  for  love    and    {peace 
aming  brethren.'  Vol.  III.  p.  34. 

Truth   can   never  suffer  from  its  conflicts  with  error.     It 
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that  in  such  sort  as  they  are  able  to  convince  all  the  world 
that  will  stand  against  them,  by  no  other  weapon  than  by 
the  word  of  God.  I  beseech  them  also  to  condder,  what  a  la- 
mentable case  \isj  that  we  may  hold  fellowship  with  the 
Romish  Churchy  in  the  inventions  thereof  without  all  danger, 
and  cannot  without  extreme  peril,  be  permitted  in  judgement 
and  practice  to  dissenf  from  the  same,  where  it  swervetb  from 
the  true  way.  And  as  tliey  find  the  things  of  special  mo- 
ment in  religion,  *1  beseech  them  in  the  bowels  of  Jesiis 
Christ  to  be  a  means  unto  tlieir  Miyesty  and  their  Honours, 
that  my  cause  may  be  weic^hed  in  even  balance  Life  I  de- 
sire not,  if  1  be  guilty  of  sedition,  of  defaming  and  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  state  of  her  M^esty's  peaceable  govern-' 
ment.  Imprisonments,  indictments,  arraignments,  yea,  d^th 
itself,  are  no  meet  weapons  to  convince  the  conscience, 
grounded  upon  the  word  of  God,  and  accompanied  with  so 
many  witnesses  of  his  famous  servants  and  Cnurches.' 
In  Mr.  Brookes  work  the  reader  will  frequentlv  meet  with 
curious  information,  and  interesting  anecdote*  We  shall  fur- 
nish a  few  miscellaneous  articles  from  it  for  tlie  instruction 
and  amusetnent  of  our  readers. 

Circumstances  are  much  altered  at  Cambridge  since   15    5 
when  Lever,  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  reproving  the  cour- 
tiers in  his  sermon  for  their  rapacity  in  appropriating  to  their 
own  use    monies  intended  for    the  University,    proceeds  as 
follows, 

'  There  be  dyverte  tber  which  ryse  davly  betwixt  foiire  and 
.^e  of  the  clocke  in  the  momynge ;  and  from  fyve  untill  syxe  of 
fUim  clocke,  use  common  prayer,  wyth  an  exhortation  of  €vod's 
rWCHrde,  in  a  common  chappell;  and  from  syxe  unto  ten  of  the  d^cke, 
use  ever  eyther  private  study  or  common  lectures.  At  tenne  of  the 
clocke  thev  go  to  dynner,  wnete  as  they  be  contente  wyth  a  penje 
pVece  of  biefe  amongst  foure,  havynge  a  fewe  porage  made  ef 
the  brothe  of  the  stxme  byeie,  wyth  salte  and  otemd,  and  no- 
thynge  els. 

*  After  thys  slender  dinner,  they  be  either  teach3mge  or  learn- 
ynge  untyll  fyve  of  the  clocke  in  the  evening,  whenas  they  have 
a  iupper  not  much  better  than  theyr  diner.  Immedyatelye  after 
tht  wyche,  they  go  eyther  to  reasonynge  in  problemet  or  unto 
inrne  other  studyc^  untyl  it  be  nyne  or  tenne  of  the  docke;  and 
Aitre  beynge  without  fyre,  are  fayne  to  walke  or  runne  up  and 
doime  halfe  an  hoare,  to  get  a  heate  on  their  feete,  when  they 
.go  to  bed.' 

Our  readei^  will,  with  pleasure,  peruse  the  following  ex- 
thict,  from  the  account  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  though  to  some  of 
lliemi  its  cohtents  Inay  not  perhaps  be  new. 
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*  The  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh  being  once  sent  into  Seotknd, 
embraced  the  opportunitj,  on  his  feturn,  to  visit  his  old  acquaint- 
ance at  Houghton.  His  visit  was  without  previous  notice ;  jret  the 
eoonoiny  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  house  was  not  easily  disconcertecL  He 
received  his  noble  guest  with  so  much  true  politeness,  and  treateil 
him  and  his  whole  retinue  in  so  affluent  and  generous  a  mannefy  that 
the  treasurer  would  oflen  afterwards  say,  ^\  he  could  hardly  have- 
'^  expcx^ted  more  at  Lambeth.''  During  his  stay,  he  took  great  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  order  and  regularity  of  the  house, 
which  gave  him  uncommon  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  This  noble 
Lord,  at  parting,  embraced  his  much  respected  friend  with  all  tbe 
warmth  of  afFection,  and  told  him,  he  had  heard  great  things  in 
his  commendation,  but  he  had  now  seen  what  far  exceeded  all  that 
he  had  heard.  '*  If  Mr,  Gilpin,"  added  he,  *'  I  can  ever  be  of  any 
**  service  to  you  at  court  or  elsewhere,  use  ipe  with  all. freedom,  as  one 
^  en  whom  you  may  depend.' '  When  he  had  got  upon  Rainton  Hill, 
whidi  rises  about  a  mile  from  Houghton,  and  commands  the  vale, 
he  turned  his  horse  to  take  one  nsore  view  of  the  place,  and  having 
fixed  his  eye  upon  it  for  some  time,  he  broke  out  into  this  exda- 
toation :  There  is  the  enjoyment  of  life  indeed !  Who  can  blame 
.that  man  for  refusing  a  bishopric?  ^What  doth  he  want,  to 
make  him  greater,  or  happier,  or  more  useful  to  mankitid?*  VoL 
1.  p.  262. 

A  tribute  equally  honourable  to  the  noble  Statesman,  and  to 
the  wortliy  Pastor. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Batchelor,  who  tras  one  of  the 
licensers  of  the  press  in  1043,  was  so  upright  and  so  liberal 
in  his  office,  as  the  following  account  by  Edwards,  a  fierce 
presbyterian,  in  his  g^angrsena,  represents  him. 

*  There  is  one  Master  John  Batchelor  who  hath  been  a  Man*mid«^ 
wife,  to  bring  forth  more  monsters  begotten  by  the  Devil,  and  bora 
•f  the  Sectaries,  within  these  last  three  years,  than  ever  were 
imught  into  the  light  in  England  by  all  the  former  licensers,  the 
bishops  and  their  chaplains,  fsr  fourscore  years.  He  hiith  licensed 
books  pleading  for  all  sorts  of  Sectaries, — yea,  ht  haih  licensed  un- 
licensed Books  printed  before  he  was  born,  as  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled •*  Religious  Peace,"  made  by  one  Leonard  Busner,  and 
printed  in  1614;  wherein  there  is  a  ^leadin^  for  a  toleratiai  of 
^Ifibts,  Jews,  and  all  persons  differing  in  Religion ;  and  that  it  nay 
lie  lawfiillor  tfaetn  to  write,  dispute,  confer,  print,  and  pubMi, 
ftwjr  matter  toucliing  religion.  I  am  afraid  that  if  the  Devil  him- 
eeU'riionld  make  a  book,  and  give  it  the  title  *  a  Plee  £or  liberty 
of  Conscience,  with  certain  reasons  against  persecution  for  Religtoi,* 
imd  bring  it  to  Mr.  Batchelor,  he  would  license  it,  not  poly  wi^  a 
i>are  mprimatury  but  set  before  it  the  commendations  of  a  useftd 

.  treatise^  a  svMet  and  excellent  Book,   making  for  love    ftbd   ]peace 

'  among  brethren.'  Vol.  III.  p.  34. 

Truth   can   never  suffer  from  its  conflicts  with  error.     It 
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shrinks  not  from  the  most  accurate  scrutiny ;  and  our  confidence 
in  it,  is  honourable  only  as  we  are  willing  to  submit  it  to  tlie 
closest  examination,  without  betraying  fears  of  its  final  pre- 
valence.    It  is  an  apostolic  maxim,  that  ^  we  can  do  nothing 

*  against  the  truth,  but  for  the  truth.' 

Mr.   Brook  dedicates  his    work  to  ^  the  rising    generation 

*  amonsT  the  various  denominations  of  Protestants.'  We  add 
our  recommendation  to  his,  that  the  young  persons  for  whom  he 
discovers  such  true  regard,  and  for  whose  welfare  he  expresses 
the  most  benevolent  wishes,  may  attentively  peruse  such  works 
as  are  calculated  to  instruct  them  in  sound  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  from  which  they  may  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  purest 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  May  they  appreciate  its  blessinss, 
and  prove  themselves  worthy  of  that  noble  inheritance,  which 
they  enjoy,  and  for  which  their  ancestors  wrote,  and  suffered, 
and  dicid.  May  they  convey  it,  not  only  unimpaired,  but  im- 
proved,  to  the  generations  that  shall  succeed  tliem. 


Art.  V,  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun  :  a  Poem.  By  James  Hogg,  Au- 
thor of  the  Queen's  Wake,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  148.  price?*.  6d.  Mur- 
ray.    1815. 

T^HE  name  of  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  has  already 
excited  no  small  degree  of  interest  in  the  public  mind,  from 
the  character  of  his  former  productions.  His  '*  Queen's  Wake,'* 
though  very  unequally  written,  displays  a  liveliness  of  concep- 
tion, a  richness  of  fancy,  and  a  sweetness  of  versification,  which 
deserve  to  obtain  for  the  volume  the  award  of  popular  favour. 
These  qualifications  ailbrded,  at  their  first  appearance,  secret  in- 
timations to  those  who  were  best  competent  to  appreciate  genius, 
that  the  Author  woidd,  at  no  distant  period,  compel  the  public  tof 
a  recognition  of  his  claims,  and  cancel,  by  his  subsequent  works, 
whatever  obligations  the  reception  of  his  former  volume  had 
laid  him  under  to  his  contemporaries. 

It  is  no  easy  task  for  a  young  man,  without  either,  title  or 
name  that  may  ensure  attention,  to  force  his  way  through  the 
hosts  of  versifiers  that  crowd  the  levee  of  Fame  with  their  ob- 
streperous claims ;  and  in  spite  of  fashion,  prejudice,  or  envy, 
to  stand  forward  as  the  rival  or  the  compeer  of  Southey  and  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Byron  and  of  Campbell,  of  Montgomery  aacl 
of  Scott.  If  his  pretensions  rest  on  the  quality  of  his  poetry 
especially,  and  not  on  any  extrinsic  circumstances, — if  it  be  of 
that  pure,  imaginative  cast,  which  is  the  most  congenial  to  minds 
of  kindred  temperament  that  speak  the  same  language^  bat 
which  is  unintelligible  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  readers  of 
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*  Iftys/  and  ballads,  and  tales, — tbb  difficulty  of  his  task  be" 
comes  the  greater. 

Ynth  ail  due  respect  to  the  Public^  ^hos6  servants  we  are,  we 
must  give  it  as  our  opinion^  that  poetry  is  the  last  thing  which  is 
estimated  according  to  its  intrinsic  qualities,  or  read  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  pleasures  of  imagination.  The  soul  of  poetry, 
with  which  the  partakers  of  its  essential  feelings  hold  couTerse, 
and  which  conveys  to  them  its  meanings  by  undefinable  traits  of 
expression  and  beamings  of  character,  altogether  eludes,  or  is 
ill-understood  by,  general  readers,  whose  attention  is  occupied 
with  little  more  than  its  physiognomical  structure ;  and  who 
think  that  when  they  have  pronounced  upon  the  organization  of 
the  verse,  the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and  some  obvious  pe- 
culiarities in  its  style,  nothing  further  remains  to  require  the 
e^tercise  of  their  penetration.  • 

There  prevails  a  sc^rt  of  literary  materialism^  which  holds  that 
genius  consists  in  tliat  external  production  which  it  animates ; 
that  language,  the  mere  vehicle  and  medium  of  Thought,  is 
itself  the  measure  of  the  mind,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  atten- 
tion :  in  fact,  that  the  art  of  the  poet,  the  estimate  of  which  is 
often  taken  from  irrelevant  accidents  or  subordinate  features  of 
his  productions,  is  the  intellectual  essence  that  it  serves  only  to 
develop.^  If  poetry,  however,  be  of  any  worth,  either  as  a  re- 
fined amusement,  or  a  salutory  exercise  of  the  imagination,  it 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  it  should  not  please  for  its  own  sake,  and 
by  means  of  those  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  other  com- 
position ;  that  it  sliould  not  be  suffered  to  have  its  natural  effect 
on  the  mind,  by  exciting  the  imagination,  im^tead  of  being  con- 
templated merely  as  a  subject  of  literary  curiosity  or  criticism. 

We  have  received  so  much  gratification  from  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  that  were  we  to  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  under 
the  warm  impulse  of  the  feelings  it  awakened,  we  fear  that  our 
praise  would  be  thought  partial  or  inordinate.    Those  whose 
fiuicies  can  admit  of  but  one  object  of  idolatry,  and  that  object  in- 
debted for  its  elevation,  perhaps,  to  fashion  or  preju^ce,  or 
whose  judgements  are  under  the  bondage  of'  one  particular 
standard,  may  be  eager  to  know  to  what  school  the  Ettrick 
bard  is  attached ;  whether  to  the  good  old  school  of  Pope  or 
Dryden,  about  which  some  critics  talk  so  much,  or  to  that  of 
some  modem  sect,-— the  poets  of  the  lake,— or  the  minstrels  of 
the  border, — or  the  gloomy  school  of  the  moral  Siilvator,  the 
energy  of  whose  pencil  redeems  his  subjects  from  the  feelings 
they  would  otherwise  inspire. 

Our  Author  seems  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 

productions  of  each  of  these  writers,  and  to  have  reserved  free 

scope  for  his  imagination,  in  exercising  his  skill  in  the  varied 

styles  of  these  writers  respectively,  yet  maintaining  in  all  of 
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them  an  air  of  original  thought  and  independeDt  feeling,  whicli 
exempts  him  completely  from  the  charge  of  imitation. 

"  The  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun"  is  a  poem  in  four  cantos  f  or  it 
may  be  considered  as  forming  four  successirc  poems.  The  sub- 
ject by  which  they  arc  exquisitely  linked  together  into  unity  of 
plan,  is  simply  a  tradition  respecting  a  meek  and  beauteous 
maiden,  who,  on  ^  the  third  night  of  the  waning  moon,'  was 
borne  away  during  a  state  of  trance  from  this  lower  world,  and 
traversed,  in  company  with  a  celestial  guide,  the  regions  of  the 
Solar  System.  On  her  spirit's  return  to  eailh,  and  re-en- 
trance into  its  bodily  mansion,  she  discovers  herself  to  be  aloi>e, 
within  a  newly  opened  grave,  and  the  garments  of  the  dead  en  - 
veloping  her  form.  The  attom])t  of  an  old  monk,  whom  her 
recovery  puts  to  fliglit,  to  enrioli  himself  with  the  jewels  buried 
with  her,  and  who,  to  complete  his  purpose^,  cuts  the  rings  off  from 
her  finger,  awakens  her  from  her  trance  ;  and  the  sequel  of  the 
narrative  restores  the  maiden  to  herdisconsotate  lady  mother,«nd 
t'j  the  reality  of  her  ^ngel  companion  in  the  form  of  a  minstrel 
lover.  Little  stress  is  to  be  laul  on  the  choice  of  a  subject,  and 
the  tale  is  probably  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers ;  and  the 
idea,  at  all  events,  is  such  as  any  one  might  have  adopted  and 
treated  according  to  his  fancy.  But  we  arc  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  in  the  hands  of  no  contemporary  poet,  would  it  have  been 
susceptible  of  the  alternate  sportiveness  of  invention,  daring 
elevation,  richness  of  sentiment,  and  tender  playfulness,  by 
which  our  Author  has  contrived  to  sustain  and  perpetually  to  vary 
the  interest  of  the  story.  The  effect  is  increased  by  his  reserv- 
ing for  the  last  catito  a  sort  of  denouement,  which  serves  to 
throw  an  air  of  probability  over  the  wildly  romantic  fiction  that 
has  detained  us  in  a  state  of  wonder. 

The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  in  the  form  of  a  lege;ndary  ballad, 
than  which  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  Sie  poeCs  pur- 
pose. The  character  of  the  heroine  partakes  of  the  genuine 
style  of  old  romance,  and  prepares  us  for  her  mysterious  ad- 
ventures. 

^  Oo  form  so  fair,  on  face  so  mild. 

The  rising  sun  did  never  gleam ; 
On  such  a  pure  untainted  mind 

The  dawn  of  truth  did  never  bcanu 

*  She  learned  to  read,  when  she  was  young, 

The  books  of  deep  divinity  ; 
And  she  thought  b^  night,  and  she  read  by  day, 

Of  the  life  that  is,  and  the  life  to  be. 

'  And  the  more  she  thought,  and  the  more  she  read 
Of  the  ways  of  heaven,  and  nature's  plan, 

She  feared  the  half,  that  the  bedesmen  said. 
Was  neither  true  nor  plain  to  man. 
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•        ,  ♦  •  • 

*  Yet  she  was'  meek,  and  bowled  tp  hearen 

Each  morn  beneath  the  shady  yew. 
Before  the  leverock  left  the  cloud. 
Or  the  sun  beg^n  his  draught  of  dew. 

*  And  aye,  she  thought,  and  aye,  she  read. 

Till  mystic  wildness  marked  her  air ; 
For  the  doubts  that  on  her  bosom  preyed 

Were  more  than  maiden's  mind  could  bear.'    p.  2. 

At  length  the  yearning  anxiety  which  grew  upon  her,  to  lift  the 
veil  of  the  invisible  world,  is  to  be  satisfied.  '  One  eve,  when  she 
had  prayed  and  wept  till  daylight  faded  on  the  wold,*  there  came 
to  her  a  beautiful  youth,  with  the  mien  of  an  angel,  who  took  her 
gently  by  the  hand,  and  bade  her  rise  and  cast  off  her  earthly 
weeds,  and  go  v/ith  him  to  that  far  distant  land  from  which  he 
came  ^  to  ta4e  her  wher#  she  longed  to  be.' 

*  She  only  feJt   a  shivering  throb, 
A  paug,  defined  that  may  not  be ; 

And  up  she  rose,  a  naked  form, 

More*  lightsome,  pure,  and  fair  than  he.* 

No  sooner  had  she  arrayed  herself  in  the  robe  of  unearthly 
make,  with  which  he  presented  her,   than 

*  Upward  her  being  seemed  to  bound ; , 

llike  one  that  wades  in  waters  deep, 
And  scarce  can  keep  him  to   the  ground* 

'  Tho'  rapt  and  transient  was  the  pause, 

She  scarce  could  keep  to  ground  the  while, 

She  felt  like  heaving  thistle  £)wn. 
Hung  to  the  earth  by  viewless  pile.* 

The  exquisite  beauty  and  appropriatenesss  of  this  siniile,  will 
not  fail  to  strike  the  minute  observer  of  nature.  We  must  give 
the  stanzas  which  describe  the  departure  of  the  twain  on  their 
ethereal  voyage. 

*  He  spread  his  right  hand  to  the  Jieaven, 
And  he  bade  the  maid  not  look  behind. 

But  keep  her  face  to  the  dark  blue  even ; 
And  away  they  bore  upon  the  wind. 

*  She  did  not  linger,  she  did  not  look,  , 

For  in  a  moment  they  were  gone  ; 
But  she  thought  she  saw  her  very  form. 
Stretched  on  the  green-wood*8  lip  alone.'  p.  8*. 

Oar  limits  oblige  us  to  put  a  restraint  updii  our  indinationy  cyr 
^e  should,  with  pleasure,  extract  nearly  Ae  whole  of  tbede- 
^ription  in  the  subsequent  stanzas  of  the  appearances  that  uti- 
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folded  themselvei  to  the  virgin  as  she  advanced.  To  us  it  ap^ 
pears  to  be  not  less  distinguislied  by  imagery,  and  felicity  of 
conception,  than  by  a  high  strain  of  poetical  diction.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  following  stanzas,  on  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  touching  thought  which  they  contsdn. 

<  The  first  green  world  that  they  passed  bye 
Had  'habitants  of  mortal  moula ; 

For  they  saw  the  rich  men,  and  the  poor. 
And  they  saw  the  young,  and  they  saw  the  old. 

*  But  the  next  green  world  the  twain  past  bye. 
They  seemed  of  some  superior  frame ; 

For  all  were  in  the  bloom  o£  youth, 
And  all  their  radiant  robes  the  same. 

*  And  Mary  saw  the  groves  and  trees. 

And  she  saw  the  blossoms  thereupon ;       e 
But  she  saw  no  grave  in  all  the  land. 

Nor  church,  nor  yet  a  church-yard  stone. 

*  That  pleasant  l^nd  is  lost  in  light. 
To  every  searching  mortal  eye ; 

^  nigh  the  sun  its  orbit  sails. 
That  on  his  breast  it  seems  to  lie. 

*  And  though  its  light  be  dazzling  bright^ 

The  warmth  was  gentle,  mild,  and  bland, 
Such  as  on  summer  da^s  may  be 
Far  up  the  hills  of  Scottish  land.'    p.  19. 

The  apostrophe  to  thcsharp  of  Judah,  by  which  the  poet  pre- 
pares his  readers  for  the  change  of  style  in  the  following  part,  is 
very  artfully  managed,  and  the  allusion  to  the  shqiherd  hand, 
in  which  it  was  wont  to  delight,  introduced  in  the  mvocation  of 
our  shepherd  bard,  is  extremely  beautiful. 

<  I  will  bear  my  hill*harp  hence. 
And  hang  it  on  its  ancient  tree ; 

Fcrr  its  wild  warblings  ill-become 
The  scenes  that  ope'd  to  Mary  Lee.' 

• 

The  second  part  of  thb  highly  imaginative  poem.is  founded 
<m  the  fiction,  that  the  sun  is  the  seat  of  the  local  majesty  of 
Deity,  and  the  residence  of  the  celestial  Hierarchy.  This  fic- 
tion is  imbodied  in  iSi  the  splendours  of  poetry.  The  Author 
lifas  evidently  taken  Milton  for  his  model,  and  it  is  as  muph  as 
vre  dare  say,  that  in  dome  passages  it  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  his  distance  from  the  model  which  be 'has 
Aosen.  llSt  attlhoritative  majesty  which  invests  the  Christian 
Hnonideft,  and  which  proenresy  even  for  the  defects  of  hb  great 
9oem,r  a  aortiif  respectful  dofaenoe^  oonsiitutes  an  inoomaiani- 
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cable  peculiarity  which  our  younger  tfard  cannot  lay  claim  to  ; 
but  in  place  of  this,  therfe  is  a  spirit  of  teifder  romance,  in  com^ 
bination  with  a  loftiness  of  thought,  whioji  must,  we  think,  pror 
cure  for  the  whole  poem  a  powerful  and  permanent  impression. 


*  Upon  a  mouni  they  stood  of  wreathy  light 
Which  cloud  had  never  rested  on,  nor  hues 
Of  night  had  ever  shaded.     Hence  they  »aw 
The  motioned  universe,  that  wheeled  around 
In  fair  confusion.     Raised  as  they  were  now 
To  the  high  fountain-head  of  light  and  vision. 
Where'er  they  cast  their  eyes  abroad,  they  found 
The  light  behind,  the  object  still  before; 
And  on  the  rarified  and  pristine  rays 
Of  vision  borne,  their  piercing  sight  passed  on 
Intense  and  all  unbounded  — Onward !  onward ! 
No  cFoud  to  intervene!    no  haze  to  dim! 
Or  nigh,  or  distant,  it  was  all  the  same ; 
For  distance  lessened  not.    O  what  a  scene. 
To  see  so  many  goodly  worlds  upborne  1 
Around ! — around  ! — all  turning  their  green  bosoms 
And  glittering  waters  to  that  orb  of  life 
On  which  our  travellers  stood,  and  all  by  that 
Sustained  and  gladdened!     By  that  orb  sustained ( 
No — by  the  mighty  everlasting  one 
Who  in  that  orb  resides,  and  round  whose  throne 
Our  jouraeyers  now  were  hovering/    p.  30. 

The  delighted  maiden  inquires  which  of  all  these  worlds  is 
that  she  lately  left,  in  order  that  she  may  note  how  far  tnore 
extensive  and  fair  it  is  than  the  rest.  Little  she  confesses,  she 
knows  of  it,  more  than  that  it  is  '  a  right  fair  globe  diversified 
^  and  huge,'  and  *that  afar, 

*  In  one  sweet  comer  of  it  lies  a  spot 
1  dearly  love.'  ' 

At  length  she  supposes  she  descries  it,  and  recognizes  the 
Caledonian  mountains.  The  smile  of  compassionate  reproof 
with.whieh  she  is  answered  by  her  conductor,  prepares  her  for 
the  information  of  the  subordinate  rank  which  the  earth  holds  hi 
this  goodly  universe. 

*  Down  sunk  the  virgin's  eye, — ^her  heart  seemed  wrappe4 
Deep,  deep  in  meditation, — while  her  face 
Denoted  mingled  sadness.    'Twas  a  thought 
She  trembled  to  express.    At  length  with  blush. 
And  faltering  tongue,  she  mildly  thus  replied  >^ 

<  *^  I  see  all  these  fair  worlds  inhabited 
By  beings  of  intelligence  and  mind. 
O !  Cela,  tell  me  this^Have  they  aD  falleni^ 
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And  sinned  like  us  ?     And  has  a  living  God 
Bled  in  each  one  of  all  these  peopled  worldi)  ? 
Or  only  on  yon  dark  and  dismal  spot 
Hath  one  Redeemer  suffered  for  them  all  ?' 

We  might  forbear  any  remark  on  the  happy  iniroductic^ift  of 
this  interesting  query,  so  naturally  occurring  to  a  devoutly  bene- 
volent and  simple  mind  ;  but  wc  must  express  our  commenda- 
tion of  the  good  sense  which  Mr.  Hogg  has  displayed  in  dis- 
posing of  the  maiden's  inquiry.  One  is  always  delighted  to  meet 
with  any  like  moral  vegetation  in  the  wilds  of  fancy,  especially 
to  trace  any  signs  of  the  implantation  of  Christian  sentiments  : 
but. after  the  gloomy  sceplicisai  through  wiiich  we  have  lately 
been  constrained  to  follow  the  course  of  one  highly  gifted  genius, 
and  the  absolute  barrenness  of  moral  sentiment  \^hich  deforms 
the  descriptive  romances  of  a  popular  northern  poet,  it  is  a 
peculiar  relief  to  open  upon  passages  similar  to  that  we  are  tran- 
scribing, when  they  appear  to  be  introduced,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  parade  of  theological  learning  or  casuistical  inference,  but 
from  the  natural  association  of  ideas  in  a  simple  and  devout 
mind.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  which'  wc  have  re- 
ceived from  this  and  other  passages  in  the  same  part  of  Mr. 
Hogg's  poem.  But  we  forget  that  we  have  not  given  to  our 
readers  Cela's  reply,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  separated 
fVom  the  question  that  occasioned  it. 

•  '*  Hold,  hold, — no  more  !  Thou  talk'st  thou  know'st  hot  what,*' 

Said  her  conductor  with  a  fervent  mien, 

*'  More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter.     But  meanwhile 

This  truth  conceive,  tliat  God  must  ever  deal 

^Vith  men  as  men.     1  hose  tilings  by  him  decreed. 

Or  compassed  by  permission,  ever  tend^ 

To  draw  his  creatures,  whom  he  loves,  to  goodness ; 

For  He  is  all  benevolence,  and  knows 

That  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  love 

Alone,  can  tinal  happiness  be  found. 

More  thou  shalt  know  hereafter."  *    p.  37. 

lu  justice  to  our  Author,  we  will  venture  one  more  f&xtract 
from  tliis  part  of  the  poem  ;  and  we  think  none  of  our  readers 
will  think  its  length  requires  apology.  The  whole  conccptioii  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  comet  is  highly  magnificent,  and 
finely  sustained. 

*  At  length  upon  the  brink  of  heaven  they  stood  ; 
There  lingering,  forward  on  the  air  they  leaned 
"With  hearts  elate,  to  take  one  parting  look 
Of  nature  from  its  source,  and  converse  hold 
Of  all  its  wonders.     Not  upon  the  sun. 
Hut  on  the  halp  pf  bright  ^oldcp  air  '  : 
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That  fringes  it  tliey  leaned,  and  talked  so  long» 
That  from  contiguous  worlds  they  were  behelJ,  * 

And  wondored  at  as  beams  of  living  light/ 

•  While  thus  they  stood  or  lav,  there  passed  by 
A  most  erratick  wandering  globe,  that  seemed 
To  run  with  troubled  aimless  fury  on. 
The  virgin,  wondering,  ipquirea  the  cause 
And  nature  of  that  roaming  meteor  world. 
When  Cela  thus  : — 

**  I  can  remember  well 
When  yon  was  such  a  world  as  that  you  left ; 
A  nursery  of  mtellect,  fo^  those 
Where  matter  lives  not.     Like  these  other  worlds, 
It  wheeled  upon  its  axle,  and  it  swung 
With  wide  and  rapid  motion.     But  the  time 
That  God  ordained  for  its  existence  run> 
Its  uses  in  that  beautiful  creation. 
Where  nought  subsists  in  vain,  remained  no  more  I 
The  saints  and  angels  knew  of  it,  and  came 
In  radiant  files,  with  awful  reverence. 
Unto  the  verge  of  heaven,  where  we  now  stand. 
To  see  the  downfall  of  a  sentenced  world. 
Think  of  the  impetus  that  urges  on 
TTiese  ponderous  spheres,  and  judge  of  the  event. 
Just  in  the  middle  of  its  swifl  career 
Th'  Almighty  snapt  the  golden  cord  io  twain 
Tliat  hnng  it  to  the  heaven.     Creation  sobbed ! 
And  a  spontaneous  shriek  rang  on  the  hills 
Of  these  celestial  regions.    Down  amain 
Into  the  void  the  outcast  world  descended. 
Wheeling  and  thundering  on !     Its  troubled  seas 
Were  churned  into  a  spray,  and,  whizzing,  flurred 
Around  it  like  a  dew.     The  mountain  tops. 
And  ponderous  rocks,  were  off  impetuous  flung. 
And  clattered  down  the  steeps  of  night  for  ever, 

*  "  Away  into  the  sunless,  starless  void  ^  . 
Rushed  the  abandoned  world  ;  and  thro'  its  caves. 
And  rifted  channels,  airs  of  chaos  sung. 
The  realms  of  night  were  troubled,  for  the  stillness 
Which  there  from  all  eternity  had  reigned 
Was  rudely  discompos'd ;  and  moaning  sounds, 
Mixed  with  a  whistling  howl,  were  heard  afar^ 
By  darkling  spirits  I     Still  with  stayless  force, 
For  years  and  ages,  down  the  wastes  of  night 
Rolled  the  impetuous  mass  1     Of  all  its  seas 
And  superfices  disencumbered. 
It  boomed  along,  till,  bj^  the  gathering  soeed, 
Its  furnaced  mines  and  bills  of  walled  sulphur 
Were  blown  into  a  flame. — When,  meteor-likei 
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Bursting  nway  upon  aii  arching  track. 
Wide  a^  the  universe,  again  it  scaled 
.  'J'he  clu^ky  regions      Long  the  heavenly  hostif 
Had  dcciiicd  the  globe  extinct,  nor  thought  of  it. 
Save  as  an  nstance  of  Almighty  power. 
Judge  of  their  wonder  and  Odtonibhment, 
When  far  as  heavenly  eyes  can  see,  they  saw 
In  yon  blue  void,  that  hideous  world  appear, 
Showering  thin  flame  and  shming  vapour  forth 
O'er  half  the  breadth  of  heaven !     1  he  angels  paused. 
And  all  the  nations  trembled  at  the  view. 

*  *^  But  great  is  He  who  rules  them !     He  can  turn 
And  lead  it  all  nnhurtful  ihro'  the  spheres. 
Signal  of  pestilence,  or  wasting  sword. 
That  ravage  and  deface  humanity. 

'  **  The  time  will  come  when,  in  likewise,  the  earth 
Shall  be  cut  off  Inim  God's  fair  universe ; 
Its  end  fulfilled^-  But  when  that  time  shall  be. 
From  man,  from  saint,  and  angel,  is  concealedL"  *-— pp.  52, 57. 

We  roust  be  more  brief  in  our  notice  of  tlic  refnaining  '  parts* 
or  the  poem.  Part  the  Tliird  is  written  in  heroic  couplets,  and 
opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  harp  of  *  Imperial  England/ 

•  Come  thou  old  bass, — I  lov*d  thy  lordly  swell, 
Witli  Dryden's  twang,  and  Pope's  malicious  knell.' 

We  shouhi  recommend  Mr    HoG^g,  however,  toonoitinlhe 
next  edition    i  his  volume  this  ami  the  three  succeeding  couplets, 
I  as  very  iH-ai-tording  with  the  character  of  the  poem,  and  alto- 
gether im|>ertin.  nt.  The  argument  of  the  book  is  briefly  8ummi*d 
up  in  the  following  lines. 

'  Sing  of  the  globes  our  travellers  viewed,  that  lio 
Around  the  sun,  envelopM  in  the  skv ; 
Thy  music  slightly  must  the  veil  withdraw. 
From  lands  they  visited,  and  scenes  they  saw ; 
From  lands  where  love  and  goodness  ever  dwell. 
Where  famine,  blight,  or  mildew  never  fell ; 
Where  face  of  man  is  ne*er  o'erspread  with  gloom. 
And  woman  smiles  for  ever  in  her  bloom ; 
And  then  must  sing  of  wicked  worlds  beneath. 
Where  flit  the  visions,  and  the  hues  of  death/ 

111  this  canto  the  reader  sensibly  perceives  hiniself  to  be  near- 

inff  the  earth   again.     CeLi  Si'rms  already  transformed  into  s 

-   f^uide  of  material  mould,  and  the  |K>et,  his  piniona   laiBiur  iu 
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Ae^y  the  judicious  variation  and  felicitous  choice  of  rhythm 
throughout  this  poem,  make  it  evident  that  a  distinct  untrans- 
ferable character,  and  a  peculiar  power  of  expression  attach  to 
the  different  forms  of  versification,  apart  from  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  employed,  and  constituting  their  adaption  to  par- 
ticular subjects,  while  they  shew  tliat  Kir.  Hogg  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  business  as  a  versifier. 

There  are  passages  in  this  part  of  his  work,  however,  of  no 
ordinalry  merit ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  with  many  the 
whole  canto  will  be  the  favourite  one.  It  is  more  didactic  than 
the  rest,  and  contains  some  fine  strokes  of  satire,  and  somc^ 
beautiful  sentiments.     The  idea  of  the  planet  Venus,  as 

^  The  land  of  lovers,  known  afar, 

And  named  the  evening  and  the  morning  star  ; 

Is  Tery  happy.  The  warlike  sphere  ^  that  wades  in  crimson 
^  like  the  sultry  sun,*  detains  our  poet  too  long,  though  it  is 
made  the  subject  of  some  fine  descriptive  passages.  We  can 
make  room,  however,  only  for  the  following  very  striking  lines, 
which  are  introduced  as  illustrative  of  the  idea,  that  *  there  are 
*  prisons  in  the  deep  below.' 

*  O  !  it  would  melt  the  living  heart  i^ith  woe, 
Were  I  to  sing  the  agonies  below ; 
The  hatred  nursed  by  those  who  cannot  part ; 
The  hardened  brow,  the  seared  and  sullen  heart ; 
The  still  defenceless  look,  the  stified  sigh, 
The  writhed  lip«  the  staid  despairing  eye. 
Which  ray  of  hope  may  never  lighten  more^ 
Which  cannot  shun,  yet  dares  not  look  befSre. 
O !  these  are  themes  reflection  would  forbear^ 
Unfitting  bard  to  sing,  or  maid  to  hear ; 
Yet  these  they  saw,  in  downward  roalnas  prevail. 
And  listened  many  a  sufferer's  hapless  tale. 
Who  all  allowed  that  rueful  misbelief 
Had  proved  the  source  of  their  eternal  grief: 
And  all  th'  Almighty  punisher  arraigned 
For  keeping  back  that  knowledge  they  disdained/    p.  86. 

^  ^  We  think  our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  ascribing  no  or* 
^inary  character  to  such  poetry  as  this. 

g.      The  conclusion  of  the  third  part  leaves  Mary  *  within  the 
^rave  alone.'     The  Po^t  concluaeSy 

'  Here  I  must  seize  my  ancient  harp  again. 

And  chaunt  a  simple  tale,  a  most  uncourtly  strain.' 

Part  the  Fourth  is,  accordingly,  in  the  varied  measure  of  the 
f2^N)dem  met  ical  romance,  and  forms  an  appropriate  sequel  to 
^ft^  wondrous  tale.    The  opening  of  it  descrU^cs  the  terror  and 
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confuHioii   wliich  prevailed  at  Careiha,  when  Mary  was  first 
missing.    Her  maidens  knew 

*  The  third  night  of  the  moon  in  the  wane. 

They  knew  on  that  night  that  the  spirits  were  free ; 
That  revels  of  fairies  were  held  on  the  lea  : 
And  heard  their  small  bugleb,  with  airysome  croon. 
As  lightly  they  rode  on  the  beam  of  the  moon.' — 

Her  breathless  form  is  at  length  found  prostrate  on  the  sward, 
<  as  if  in  calm  and  deep  devotion.'  Her  death-like  appearance 
is  beautifully  described  ;  but 

*  All  earthly  hope  at  last  outworn. 
The  body  to  the  tomb  was  borne.' 

We  will  not  forestal  the  sequel,  but  leave  our  readers  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  by  i>erusiug  the  volume  for  themselves  ; 
only  just  remarking  that  the  effect  of  her  mysterious  return,  *  at 
the  hour  of  the  ghost  one  sabbatli  night,'  the  exclamation  of  her 
lady  mother,  who  instantly  rccoguizcs  the  foot  of  her  daughter, 
but  checks  herself  with 

*  The  grave  is  deep,  it  may  not  be !' 

And  their  meeting,  when  the  door  of  the  hall  is  opened,  are 
in  the  most  picturesque  style  of  romantic  adventure,  and  exqui- 
sitely touching. 

<  That  mould  is  sensible  and  warm, 

It  leans  upon  a  parentis  arm. 

The  kiss  is  sweet,  and  the  tears  are  sheen. 

And  kind  are  the  words  that  pass  between ; 

They  cling  as  never  more  to  sunder, 

O  !  that  embrace  was  fraught  witli  wonder  1' 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  conclude  this  article  ;  and  we  have  said 
enough  to  shew  our  estimate  of  Mr.  Hogg's  poetical  genius. 
We  rely  upon  him  to  justify  our  praise  by  his  subsequent  pro- 
ductions. If  we  have  in  any  measure  over-rated  his  abilities, 
h  has  not  been  owing  to  our  having  any  private  acquaintance 
with  the  man,  or  any  partiality  to  the  Author,  save  that  par- 
tiality which  we  n^ay  be  pardoned  for  feeling,  in  meetin{;  with  a 
production  so  delightfully  adapted  to  the  wildest  rovings  of  oar 
untamed  fancy,  and  distinguished  at  the  same  time  by  so  high  a 
tone  of  purity  and  moral  feeling. 

An  Ode  to  Superstition  closes  the  volume.  It  is  in  the  Spen- 
serian stanza,  and  is  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  its  in- 
trinsic merit,  but  as  developing  some  of  the  peculiar  traits  and 
sentiments  of  the  Author's  mind.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  entered  at  large  into  the  subject  in  its  relations  to 
poetry,  as  we  deem  it  one  which  has  not  obtained  adequate  at* 
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tention,  knt  we  must  reserve  vpur  remarks  for  another  occasion. 
31  r.  Hog'g  has  meritoriously  abstained  from  eking  out  his  Yolume 
with  notes,  but  a  brief  explanation  of  some  local  references,  and 
of  a  few  Scottisli  or  provincial  words,  would  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  his  Southern  readers. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  New  Mathematical  Tables^  containing  the  Factors, 
Squares,  Cubes,  Square  Roots,  Cube  Roots,  Reciprocals,  and  Hy- 
perbolic Logarithms,  of  all  Numbers,  from  1  to  10,000  ;  Tables  of 
Powers  and  Prime  Numbers ;  an  extensive  Table  df  Formulse,  or 
General  Synopsis  of  the  most  important  Particulars  relating  to 
the  Doctrines  of  Equations,  Series,  Fluxions,  Fluents,  &c.  drc. 
By  Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo,  pp.  Ixii. 
336.     Price  18s.  boards.     London,  G.  &  S.  Robinson.     1814. 

2.  Mathematical  Tables,  containing  the  Logarithms  of  all  Numbers, 
from  1  to  10,000 ;  the  Logarithmic  Lines  and  Tangents  to  every 
Degree  ;  a  Traverse  or  Table  of  Difference  of  Latitude  and  De- 
parture; with  a  Table  of  Rhumbs.  By  the  Reverend  William 
i\lleyne  Barker,  24mo.  p.  226.    Loudon,  Reynolds,  Oxford  street; 

1814.  •     rA 

TN  proportion  to  the  augmentation  of  the  stock  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge,  arises  the  ex|>ediency  of  tabulating^  re- 
sults. Among  the  ancients,  when  the  whole  of  mathematics' 
consisted  of  plane  and  solid  geometry,  the  conic  sections,  and 
a  few  elementary  applications  to  mechanics,  optics,  and  astro- 
nomy, men  might  carry  all  the  principles,  theorems,  and  pro- 
blems in  their  minds,  without  any  such  burden  as  should  drive 
tiiem  to  seek  adventitious  aids ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
^vonderful  extension  given  to  the  abstruse  sciences  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  circumstances  have  considerably  changed. 
An  investigator  of  sound  and  well  exercised  intellect,  will  re- 
iQember  principles,  will  be  cx])ert  in  his  processes,  and  cao^ 
|herefore,  always  deduce  results :  but  that  he  may  not  find 
it  abnolutely  necessary  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  in  de- 
duciog  what  has  been  inferred  before,  it  is  advisable,  not  merely 
that  tne  most  valuable  particulars  should  be  exiiibited  in  the 
logical  order  in  which  they  occur  in  our  best  treatises,  but  that ' 
theorems  and  other  useful  results  should  be  thrown  into  synopses 
^nd  tables,  where  they  may  at  once  be  found  j  and  employed 
in  the  investigation  of  the  new  problems  upon  which  men  of 
theory  and  men  of  practice  are  constantly  employed.  To  find 
the  square  root  or  the  cube  root  of  any  proposed  integer,  re- 
Ijoires  an  operation  which  every  school-boy  may  perform  ;  yet 
'twould  be  exceedingly  irksome  for  the  mathematical  investi- 
gator of  some  problem  in  pneumatics  or  hydraidics,  to  be  ar- 
rested  in  the  midst  of  aii  inquiry,  till  he  could  carry  through 
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fiuch  an  operation  to  seyen  or  eight  places  of  dedmals.  A  si* 
milar  remark  would  apply  to  e^ery  species  of  mathematical 
research.  The  importance  and  lvalue  therefore  of  compendioms 
like  Mr.  Barlow's,  n)ust  be  generally  felt. 

The  tables  comprehended  in  this  volume  are  ten  in  number. 
Of  these,  the  first  contains  the  factors,  squares,  cubes,  square 
roots,  cube  roots,  and  reciprocals,  of  all  numbers  from-  1  to 
10,000.  The  second  exhibits  the  first  ten  powers  of  all  numbers 
under  100.  The  third  contains  the  4tli  and  5tli  powers  of  all 
numbers  fronklOO  to  1000.  The  fourth  is  intended  to  &eili- 
tate  the  solution  of  the  irreducible  case  in  cubic  equations. 
The  fil'tli  is  a  table  of  all  prime  numbers  under  100,000.  The 
sixth  contains  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  for. all  numbers  under 
10,000.  The  seventh  is  a  table  of  differential  co-eiBcieots. 
The  ninth  is  a  comprehensive  table  of  weights  and  measures, 
English  and  Foreign :  and  the  tenth  exhibits  ihv  specific 
gravities  of  more  than  300  different  bodies.  Besides  these, 
which,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  are  formed  for  utility, 
there  is  another  table  which  wc  deem  of  much  importance,  aiid 
therefore  mention  it  out  of  its  natural  order.  This  is  the  Table 
YIll,  which  is  very  comprehensive  indeed,  and  might  with  a 
little  more  extension  be  denominated  a  synopsis  of  mathema- 
tical science.  It  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  Jones's 
^'  Synopsis  Palmariorum  IVlatheseos,  published  in  1706,  and 
Martin's  '*  Young  Student's  Memorial  Book,"  puUished  in 
1736.  Mr.  Barlow  has  brought  together  within  tiie  compass 
of  60  pages,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  formulas  relating  to 
the  extraction  of  roots,  the  binomial  theorem,  roots  oi  qua- 
dratic, cubic,  biquadratic,  indeterminate  and  other  equations, 
interest  and  annuities,  progressions  and  summation  of  aeries, 
figurate  numbers,  logarithmic  and  trigonometrical  series,  sines, 
tangents,  secants,  &c.  of  one  or  more  arcs,  plane  and  sphe- 
rical trigonometry,  mensuration  of  planes  and  solids,  descent 
of  bodies  in  free  space,  motion  down  inclined  planes,  vibrations 
and  lengths  of  pendulums,  motion  of  projectiles,  centres  of 
gravity,  gyration,  oscillation  and  percussion  ;  fluxional  formule 
relating  to  forces,  exponentials,  trigonometrical  quantities,  rec- 
tifications, quadratures,  &c.  witii  a  comprehensive  and  highly 
useful  collection  of  fluents  :  the  table  concludes  with  a  synopos 
of  the  elements  of  our  planetary  system. 

This  table  is,  in  truth,  so  copious  and  excellent,  that  we 
regret  to  remark  that  it  is  not  complete.  We  shall  spedfy  a 
few  more  particulars  which  we  could  have  wished  to  see  in-* 
troduced ;  and  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  the  ingenious  Au- 
thor will  experience  such  encouragement  as  will  induce  hiin  to 
enrich  his  work  with  a  supplementary  sheet,  it  might  contain 
k  theorem  or  two  for  equation  of  payments,  rules  for  remoTing 
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Che  ambiguities  ia  spherical  trigonometry,  equatioD  and  most 
obvious  properties  ot  the  conic  sections,  theorems  relative  to 
the  mechanical  powers,  approximatiTe  formuba  for  the  deter- 
mination of  altitudes  by  the  barometer  and  thermometer,  pre- 
cepts and  theorems  for  the  use  of  the  table  of  specific  gravities^ 
formate  for  central  forces,  and  for  the  foci  catoptrics  and 
dioptrics,  and  a  table  of  atmospherical  refractions  in  al- 
titude. 

The  tables,  however,  as  they  now  stand,  will  be  found  of 
extreme  utility,  and  they  are  preceded  by  an  introduction  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  them.     In  this  introduction  the 
Author  first  points  out  the  means  employed  in  the  computation 
and  verification  of  the  tables,  acknowledging   as  he  proceeds 
the  several  sources  from  which  he  derived  any  assistance ;  and 
then  explains  the  application  of  the  tables  themselves,  exhibit- 
ing very  perspicuous  formulae  and  precepts  for  the  direction 
of  the  student.    In  this  part  of  the  work  he  has  not  confined 
himself  to  what  is  old  and  well  known ;  but  has  introduced  a 
few  investigations  which  are  both  novel  in  their  nature  and 
useful  in   tneir  tendency.    Among  these  we  read  with  much 
pleasure  liis  explication  of  the  seeming  paradox  respecting  the 
urreducible  case  of  cubic  equations,  and  his  satisfactory  manner 
of  proving  that  when  a  cubic  falling  under  that  case,  is  reducedrto 
the  form  y^ —  y=^Cf  &li  possible  values  of  y  Ml  within  the 
limits  1  and  1.1549.     From  this  property  he  deduces  his  rule 
for  the  solution  of  this  class  of  cubics,  and  enables  the  student, 
by  means  of  a  table  of  six  pages,  to  solve  all  such  equations 
in  Uttle  more  than  half  the  tim&  that  would  be  required  by 
any  other  method  with  which  we  are  acquainted,    'rhe  intro- 
duction likewise  contains  some  admirable  rules  for  the  solution 
of  equations  in  general;  and  some  very  acute  observations  by 
Vfhicm  it  is  shown  decisively  that  Newton's  approximating  rule 
is  by  no   means  so   defective  as   later   mathematicians    have 
usually  thought  it,  and  that  Lagrange's  method,  on  the  other 
hand,  notwithstaiufrng  its  elegance  iu  theory,  is  nearly  useless 
in  practice. 

On  the  whole,  we  warmly  commend  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  la- 
bour and  talent  displayed  in  this  volume :  and  we  sinottrely 
hope  he  will  find  himself  mistaken  in  apprehending  that  the 
nature  of  the  subject  ^  precludes  every  idea  of  adequate  re- 
^  muneration.' 

Mr.  Barker's  little  volume,  though  of  humbler  pretensions 
than  Mr.  Barlow's,  is  nevertheless  calculated  to  be  useful,  espe- 
cially to  military  men.  It  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  plan 
of  the  <<  Tables  de  Logarithmes  pour  les  nombres  et  pour  les 
**  Sinus,"  published  by  Jerome  Lalande  in  1802 ;  and  like  that 
eompeudious  manual,  is  neatly  printed  and  stereotyped.    We 
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cannot  better  describe  it  than  by  quoting  six  lines  from  the 
Author's  preface. 

*  The  Table  of  Differences  is  placed,  Jirst,  as  more  convenient 
when  not  immediately  required  for  use :  the  logarithms  are  to  nx 
places  of  decimals  ;  the  obtuse  as  well  as  acute  angles  are  inserted  : 
and,  instead  of  the  difierence  between  each  minute,  in  the  table  of 
Sines,  &c.  the  value  of  one  second  is  given? 

From  these  peculiarities,  il  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Barker  in- 
tended his  tables  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  not  very  expert  in 
logarithmic  computations.  Such  persons  would  have  consulted 
this  little  volume  with  still  greater  couveuience,  if  the  tables 
had  been  preceded  by  a'  few  trigonometrical  formulas  and  pre- 
cepts, similar  to  those  iu  the  portable  tables,  published  by  La- 
caiUe,  in  1700  ;  or  to  some  of  those  given  in  the  introduction  to 
the  comprehensive  and  excellent  Mathematical  Tables  of  Dr. 
Hutton. 


Art.  Vll,  A  Treatisf  on  Spiritual  Comfort.  By  John  Colquhoun*  D.D* 
Minister  of  the  Gospel.    Leith,  12bio.  pp.  414.   EdinDurgh,  Ogle* 

^MOXG   the  almost  endless   variety  of  treatises    on    reli- 
gious subjects,  which  daily  issue  from  the  press,  there  are 
comparatively  few  which  treat  of  experimental  religion.     In 
polemical  discussions,  the  disputants  on  each  side,  are  nume- 
rous ;  and  talents  of  the  first  order  have  frequently  been  em- 
ployed in  controverting  or  in  defending  all  the  articles  of  tlie 
Christian  faith.     Neither  is  the  number  small,  nor  are  the  names 
ignoble,  of  those  who  have,  in  modern  times,  employed  their 
pens  in    pleading  the  cause  of  practical  Christianity,  and  in 
pouiting  out  the  duties  ;^iid  obligations  of  a  religious  life.     Not 
many,  however,  are  sufficiently  hardy  to  encounter  the  obloquy 
and  tiie  odium  which  inevitably  attach  to  the  writing  of  works 
on  Christian  experience^  or  are  willing  to  expose  themselves 
on  this  account,  to  the  terrific  charges  of  enthusiasm,  fanaticism, 
and  methodism,  which  they  cannot  hope  to  escape,  if  they  pre- 
^unie  to  meddle  vrith  topics  so  unfashionable.     It  would  be  no 
uninteresting  subject  of  inquiry,   to  investigate  the  causes  of 
this  modem  refinement^  which  distinguishes  so  many  professing 
Christians  of  the  present  day,  from  their  pious  ancestors ;  for 
the  prejudice  to  which  we  refer,  is  not  connned  to  the  irreligi- 
ous, of  whom  nothing  better  can  be  expected  ;  nor  to  the  self- 
denominated  rationalistSy  whose  frigid  and  philosophical  sys- 
tem utterly  excludes  all  feeling  ;  but  it  operates,  in  some  degree^ 
upon  the  minds  of  those  even  who  profess  a  cordial  aitaehment 
to  iSTangelical  religion. 
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Without  entering  fully  into  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
we  may  venture  to  remark,  that  ivfo  causes  seem  to  haye  con- 
curred to  produce  this  state  of  feeling  among  the  more  cul- 
tivated and  intelligent  class  of  religious  professors.  The  first  is,  . 
the  injudieious  manner  in  which  many,  whose  zeal  has  not  been 
duly  regulate<l  by  knowledge,  have  written  up-uni  tlie  subject ; 
tnd  tftie  second,  what  may,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  be  calle^l 
the  ratioiiuiizing  system,  which  prevails  among  many  of  the 
ftbore-mentioned  class  of  chara(*ters.  A  very  lUiterent  order  of 
of  beings  froui  the  Halls  and  the  Uopkinses,  the  Owens  and  the 
Baxters,  of  a  former  age,  have  undertaken,  in  modern  times,  to 
display  the  interior  of  the  Christianas  character;  to  describe  his 
conflicts* and  supports,  his  trials  and  deliverances,  his  sorrows 
JWid  his  joys.  By  these  religion  has  not  uufreqnently  been 
grievously  caricatured,  and  occasion  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
JJfion  adversary  to  triumph  or  to  blaspheme. 

The  impressions  and  operations  of  genuine  piety  upon  the 
^iftd,  have  sometimes  been  strangely  blended  with  the  visionary 
flj^itsof  a  perturbed  and  heated  imagination  ;  and  this  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  good  and  evil,  has  been  exhibited  to  the 
t^uhlic  as  constituting  Christian  experience.  The  consequence 
'oas  been,  that  many  persons,  disgusted  with  what  is  fallacious, 
Jted,  strictly  speaking,  fanatical,  have  rejected  tliat  alse  which 
^9  true  aiid  scriptural,  and  have  alike  discredited  the  whole, 
^^or  is  it  less  evident,  that  the  habit  acquired  by  highly  intellec- 
tual characters,  of  exercising  their  jud^oment  alone  in  the  pur- 
suit and  investigation  of  every  kind  of  truth,  has  a  natural  ten- 
rieney  to  produce  tlie  result  of  which  we  speak,  even  in  persons 
of  reputed  piety.  They  are  imperceptibly  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  religion  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  a  matter  of  the  under- 
Qtandingy  and  that  it  lias  little  to  do  with  the  affections.  They 
firoBOUnce  all  that  humbler  Christians  say  about  their  '  feelings,' 
veli^ous  cant ;  and  too  hastily  judge,  that  the  varying,  and  fre- 
^fuently  sudden  emotions  of  mental  depression,  or  of  spiritual 
comforty  of  which  they  speak,  are  either  hypocritical  or  illusive. 

We  are  happy  to  find  in  the  treatise  of  Dr.  Colauhoun  on 
*^  Spiritual  Comfort,''  a  work  that  is  exempt  from  those  inju- 
dicious statements  to  which  we  have  advertea^  and  which  is  cal- 
culated, by  its  solidity  and  sobriety,  to  decrease  the  force  of  pre- 
jadice,  and  to  silence  gainsayers.  Its  theology  is  completely  that 
of  the  old  school,  in  regard  both  to  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
its  contents,  and  the  technioal  style  in  which  it  is  written.  Seldom 
have  we  seen  a  tract  that  reminded  us  more  forcibly  of  the  writ- 
ings of  some  of  our  nonconformist  divines.  This  will  Dot^ 
Crobably,  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  of  recommendation 
y  those  whose  taste  is  formed  on  the  sujierlicial  essay  of  the 
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modem  school ;  but  we  freely  confess,  it  is  no  ordinary  c^iccl- 
lence  in  a  ^ork  of  this  description. 

In  the  following  extract,  tlie  Author  of  this  treatise  has,  in  a 
plain  but  perspicuous  manner,  stated  the  object  of  his  work,  and 
described  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  was  written,  and  on 
this  account  we  have  been  induced  to  select  it,  as  enablinff  the 
reader  to  judg^e  of  the  character  and  of  the  execution  oi  the 
whole. 


'  The  persons  for  whose  use  this  Treatise  is  more 
intended,  are  they,  who  have,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,'  been  convinced  of 
the  guilty  malignity,  and  demerit,  of  the  sin  which  dwelleth  in  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  iniquities  that  are  committed  by  them :  wiio  have 
also  been  convinced  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  their  own  ri^teous^ 
ness,  for  their  justification  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  who  have  been 
enabled  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ,  as  their  righteousness  and  strength. 
All  of  this  description  are  earnestly  desirous  of  advancing  in  holiness; 
but  many  of  them  seem  lo  be  far  from  being  duly  sensible  of  the  high 
importance  of  spiritual  consolation^  to  the  love  and  practice  of  holi- 
ncss.  lliey  are  soon  apprehensive  of  danger^  if  they  feel  uiiquities 
prevailing  against  them  ;  but  they  yield,  without  alarm,  to  that  dejec- 
tion of  spirit,  which  is  oflten  occasioned,  either  by  inward  conflicli 
or  outward  trials ;  not  considering,  that  disquietude  of  soul  paves  die 
way  for  despondency,  and  despondency  for  utter  denmir ;  all  whidi 
are,  in  a  high  degree,  iniurious  to  the  spiritual  welrare  of  the  sool. 
Trouble  of  mind,  especially  when  it  proceeds  the  length  di  daspondp 
ency,  strengthens  the  unbelief  and  enmity  of  the  heart  against  God; 
and  so  disqualifies  the  Christian  for  performing  acceptaUjff  the  du* 
incumbent  upon  him.  Although  God  doth  not  suffer  any  of 
children,  ever  to  fall  into  the  horrible  gulf  of  ahiobdc  despair, 
some  of  them  have  brought  themselves  to  the  very  brink  of  it ;  so 
greatly  to  dishonour  their  holy  profession,  to  injure  their  own 
and  to  hurt  the  souls  of  many  around  them,  who  are  always  tM 
to  impute  their  dejection  of  spirit  to  the  holy  religion  which 
profess.  Thus,  they  often  dis^mrage  the  hearts  of  some,  who 
seeking  Jesus ;  and  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  others,  who 
mies  to  him. 

*  The  sovereign  antidote  to  that  sinful  and  grievous  <lMtawipff 
mind,  is  the  spiritual  and  holy  consolation,  which  is  offisred  and  | 
raised  in  the  gospel.  Much  of  the  sacred  Volume  was  written  fiir 
tliis  end,  that  the  saints  might  be  comforted,  and  that  ths|^ 
<<  through  patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hopshf' 
God,  in  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace,  hnth  given  in  hit  wvmA 
and  confirmed  by  his  oath,  many  great  and  precious  promises;  k 
order  that  all  ^<  who  have  fled  for  refuge,  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hofS 
^et  before  them."  might  not  only  have  consolation,  but  strong  qqb* 
solation.  He  hath  spoken  in  his  holiness,  on  purpose  that  Aey 
miffht  rejoice ;  that  they  might  be  so  <  filled  with  all  joy  and  |Mes 
in  believing,'  as  to  serve  him  with  gladness ;  and  thendiiy,  to 
mend  faith  and  holiness  to  all  around  them.'  p.  1-^2. 
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ktcaribing  with  minuteness  and  scriptaral  accaraey,  the 
I,  qualities,  and  degrees  ot  ^  spiritual  comfort/  as  distfn- 
j  rroiii  the  joy  ol  tiie  hypocrite  and  of  the  self- deceiver, 
thor  \VAS  accom^ilished  a  task  which  will  be  hie^hly  accept- 
those  of  his  readers,  who  are  desirous  ol'  Hscrtaining 
L*erity  of  their  religion  ;  and  may  prove  -useful  to  sottie 
ive  been  misled  by  the  '  false  raptures  of  the  itaiiid.'  By 
g  out  the  way  in  ivhich,  for  the  most  part,  Christians  lose 
juritual  comibit,  and  the  unhappy  consequences  wiiich 
itly  result  from  the  loss  of  their  former  consolations,  b« 
ilr<^ctly  furnished  tliem  with  the  most  powerful  incen^ 
I  unremitting  vigiUnce,  to  habitual  devotion,  ami  to  ottia- 
piety.  By  judiciously  distinguishing  between  thb^e  mcn- 
iressions  which  arise  from  constitutional  maladies,  and 
rhich  are  purely  relii^ious,  by  defining  the  sym.  o.us  and 
B  of  religious  mulaucholy,  and  by  siiggesliag  th<^  most 
le  means  of  cure,  he  has  acted  the  part  of  a  skdml  spiri- 
ijsician,  and  has  vindicated  religion  from  the  f  tls  adcu- 
.  and  calumnies  of  its  enemies.  And,  finally,  by  direct- 
ristiansto  the  certain  means  of  obtaining  the  restoiatlon, 
»*)  aad  establishment  of  their  spiritual  comfort,  he  has 
it  (*o -operating  with  his  Divine  Master  in  the  delightful 
rtnent  of  healing  the  broken  in  heart,  and  binding  up  their 

miny  despicable  attempts  made  by  the  opponents  of 
ianity,  to  charge  upon  religion,  so  re^dete  with  Divine 
itto  iH,  the  gloom  and  mental  depressions  with  which  seme 
iiiticere  professors  have  been  affects,  and  wdich  are 
Mtributablc  to  physical  causes,  have  rendered  it  in  em* 
Hit  not  unworthy  a  Christian  Divine,  to  en  ie«vour  to 
ff  the  reproach,  aud  to  prove,  by  the  most  convincing  eti- 
i'lat  such  a  system  of  religioU'^  belief  can  never  eitneT  pro* 
»r  cherish  this  morbid  state  of  feeling,  but,  on  the  con- 
that  it  is  the  best,  and,  in  many  eases,  the  only  ettlctual 
f  for  what  is  fre(|uently,  though  rather  incorrectly  styled, 
mM  melancholv.  When  it  is  boldly  affirmed,  by  the  eto* 
f  truth  and  piety,  that  the  darkness  whidi  shrouded,  and 
Hital  sorrows  which  imbitterdd  the  last  dilys  of  the  n^ 
BQtIior  of  the  ^^  Task,"  were  occasioned  by  the  '  gloomy 
flea  of  his  creed,^  aud  the  '  austerities  of  his  f^ligiouB 
liates,*  it  is  desirable  not  only  that  this  specific  charge 
I  be  disproved,  but  that  it  should  be  demonstrated—a  de- 
*  itioii  by  no  means  difficult — that  those  very  doctrines 
they  calu*i  iiiaie,  when  rigatly  uiidersiooii,  •.>p/n  tbe 
sources  of  ooosoldtion  ;  and  that  the  devotional  habits^ 
they  pronounce  austere,  are  capable  ef  yielding  the  most 
I  and  exquisite  enjoymciit  StMli  ^  cedvie^,  iie  ceo- 
..  II.  N.  S.  Y 
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ceive,  the  work  bolore  us  is  eminently  calculated  to  produce  on 
au  imptrtiii  and  unprpjuiiie  u  n  iiul ;  tt)ou£^li  it  may  not  be 
fouii  .  sti  ..  kii  ly  drgunientative  to  met  the  objcHJtioiis,  or  bear 
dow.t  I  .  caluiiihios  of  (li't.  rmiiKMl  adversiri.'S  mid  lold  blas- 
pheiiK^j  s  Tiierc  are,  wt»  douDt  iiol,  many  Christians,  wiiose  feel- 
JDgs  >.  :ii  ii>  d  them  to  peruse  tliese  passes  with  mucii  b  iiefit  to 
theiii<ieives,  and  with  correspo.idinij  sentiments  of  gratit.ide  to 
the  beihv-jjent  Author. 


Art.  VIII.  1.  The  Miscellaneous  Papers  of  John  Smeaton^  CivlEngi' 
neery  S{C.  F.Il  S*  Comprising  his  Communications  to  the  Royal 
Society  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Trunsactiong,  forming  a  4th 
Volume  to  bis  Reports  4to.  pp.  viii  208.  with  12  plates.  Price 
I/.  11^.  6d,     l.ondtm.     Long    an  and  Co.  -814-. 

2.  Recherches  Experimeyitales  stir  tEan  et  le  Vent.  Consideres  comme 
Forces  Mot r ires  applicables  aux  Mouiins  et  sutres  Machines  i 
mouvement  circulaire.  &c.  Suivies  d'£xp6rience»  sur  la  tram- 
loission  du  Mouvement  et  la  Collision  des  Corps..  Par  M  J.  ^tinea- 
ton,  de  la  Societe  lloyale  de  i  ondres.  Ouvraffc  traduit  de  V  \b- 
glais,  et  precede  d'une  lnti'oductii»n  Par  M  r.  S  Girard,  Ing6-< 
nicur  en  C  hef  des  I'onts  et  ^  haussees,  Directeur  du  Canal  du 
rOurcq  et  des  Eaux  de  Paris,  Membre  de  Plnstitut  d  Hgypte,  &c. 
4to.  pp  XX viii  104.  avec  5  planches  Paris  Courcier.  London. 
Dulau  and  Co.     1810. 

CMEATON  was  an  excellent  civil  engineer,  and  had  a  yery 
happy  knack  at  devising  and  making  experiments ;  but  he 
was  defective  in  habits  of  abstraction,  aiid  had  far  too  limited 
an  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  \o  allow  of  his  aftdining 
eminence  as  a  natural  phiioHooher  It  happened,  therefore,  that 
when  he  was  called  into  action  in  the  line  ot  hi«4  profeaaioii,  be 
generally  succeeded  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  wh.  n  he  sat 
down  to  speculate  in  his  closet,  and  to  £>;ive  a  di^M  ot  his 
thounhts  on  paper,  he  frequently  failed.  This,  indeed,  is  almost 
an  inevitable  consequence  ot  tiie  structure  ot  tne  human  mmd, 
and  the  organization  of  society.  Scarcely  any  man  is  so  eir* 
cumstdnced  as  to  share  his  time  equallv  iietween  the  pursuits  of 
active  life,  and  those  of  the  contem,ilaiive  or  uivestigating  phi- 
losopher ;  it  therefore  happens  either  that  habits  of  business.  Of 
habits  of  meditation,  oi»tain  an  undue  ascendency,  and  that  t 
chat  acter  is  produced  of  limited  powers  titted  only  tor  particular 
exei  lions  Let  it  not,  (hen,  be  iuugined  that  ^ve  uieao  to  com- 
plaiit  i)ecause  we  Ciinnotcla^s  Smeaton  with  Newton>  m\  \  Leib- 
nilZ:  and  Duloiiberl  ;  it  wovl-^  'lu  «lly  unreas.).i .  .i;-  to  re- 

H^et,  thiti  N.  wtou  '.auuot  bi'  •  1 1->4-  •iiu  Arkwrit^m  and  onad* 
ley.  They  have  all  contribuiiiu  either  to  the  extension  of 
human  knowledge,  or  to  the  multiplication  of  human  oomforts 
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iBd  advantages ;  yet,  certainly^  in  different  ways^  and  doubt* 
ksi,  we  may  a<td,  to  auj^ment  the  a^s^re^te  of  good. 

: : «  With  wise  intent 


<  The  hand  of  nature,  on  peculiar  mindsy 
'  Imprints  a  different  bias,  and  to  each 
'  Decrees  its  province  in  the  common  toil/ 

It  would  be  unfair  to  regard  the  volume  before  us  as  an  object 
of  minute  criticism.  Many  of  the  jiapersit  contains,  were  pub- 
lished more  than  forty  years  as^o.  Tliey  are  well  kuowa  to  all 
wbo  lire  moderately  acqu.tinted  with  tlie  inventions  and  disQ.o- 
veries  of  the  last  century  ;  so  that  the  principal  necessity  ior  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume,  seems  to  arise  from  thi^  cir- 
cumst  .nee  of  the  papers  they  comprise  beins^  scattered  (hrough 
several  volumes  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions, '  often  diffi  • 
cult  of  attainment,   and  alvv  lys  expensive  in  tlie  purchase 

The  Reports  of  this  excellent  engineer  were  published  a  feW 
years  as^o,  in   three   quarto  volumes      and  the    miscellaneous 

Eapers  are  nowcollecied  into  .  fourth,  which,  with  the  well 
Down  'ccount  of  the  Eddystone  Li<^ht-house,  will  constitute  a 
compl  te  and  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  The  papers  now 
brought  together  amount  to  eii^htee  >,  of  which  wc  need  do  little 
more  than  express  the  titles,  as  below. 

'  1.  A  letter  from  Mr  vSmeaton  to  Mr.  John  Ellicott,  F.R.S.  con* 
ceming  some  improvements  made  by  hii^self  in  the  air-pump. 

'  2.  A  description  of  an  engine  for  raising  water  by  nre,  invented 
by  Mr  De     oura. 

*  3  n  account  of  some  experiments  upon  a  machine  for  measur- 
ing the  iruy  of  a  ship  at  sea. 

'  4   An  account  of  »>oiiie  improvements  of  the  mariner's  compass. 

*  5  \n  experimental  en(|uiry  concerning  the  natural  powers  of 
water  and  wind  to  turn  mills  and  other  machines^  depending  on  a 
circolar  motion. 

.  *  6*  An  experimental  examination  of  the  quantity  and  proportion 
of  mechanic  power  necessary  to  be  employed,  in  giving  different  de*. 
grees  of  velocity  to  heavy  bodies  from  a  state  of  rest. 

*  7    New  fundamental  experiments  upon  the  collision  of  bodies. 
'  8    A  de.^cripti  n  of  a  new  tackle  or  combination  of  pulleys. 

*  9  ^  discourse  concerning  the  menstrual  parallax  arising  from  the 
mutual  grHvitition  of  the  earth  and  moon,  and  its  influence  on  the 
observation  of  the  sun  and  planets. 

^  Ic.  A  description  of  a  new  method  of  observing  the  heavenly 
bodies  out  of  the  meridian.  • 

-  *  11.  An  obhervation  of  a  solar  eclipse,  June  4th,  1769,  at  Aus- 
thorpe 

.  *  12  An  account  of  the  right  ascension  and  declination  ofMei^ 
curj  oui  uf  the  meridian,  near  his  greatest  elongation,  SeptembeXr 
1786,  made  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  with  an  eq^torial  micrometer  o£.his 
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vm  ioTentioA  and  worknanship :  with  the  inveitigttion  tf  a  nfelhod 
of  allowing  for  refraotion  in  such  kind  of  olitervntions 

*  IS.  A  description  of  an  improvenient  in  the  application  of  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  to  a  celestial  globe. 

*  14.  A  description  of  a  new  pyrometer,  with  a  table  ofexperi- 
nenti 

*  15*  A  description  of  a  new  hygrometer. 

*  16  Obsenrations  on  the  graduation  of  astronomical  instruments, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  method  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Hindley's 
dividing  circles  into  any  given  number  of  parts. 

*  17*  Remarks  on  the  different  temperature  of  the  air  at  Eddy- 
atone,  from  that  observed  at  Plymouth^  between  the  7th  and  8th  of 
July,  1757. 

*  18.  n  account  of  the  effects  of  lightning  upon  the  steeple  and 
church  of  Lestwithi)?!,  in  ComwidL' 

These  papers  vary  nearly  as  much  in  their  importance  and 
merit,  as  they  do  in  reference  to  the  subjects  on  which  they 
treat.  Most  of  the  instruments  therein  described  are  ingo* 
niousy  although  they  are  now  in  s^reat  measure  superseded  by 
subsequent  imuroveinenta.  Thi^y  are,  nevertbeieHS>  interesting 
to.  all  who  wish  to  trace  the  order  of  inventions.  The  |»a|>er  in 
which  our  Author  describes  Hindley^a  dividing  instrument,  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  We  have  often  felt  surprised,  tfiadii  ha» 
never  been  inserted  among  the  additions  to  the  Nautical  Alma- 
nac. Such  a  disquisition  ought  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible,  that  it  may  fall*  within  the  reach  of  alt'^vrtio  are  eng«4^ 
m  the  manufacture  of  astronomical  and  matliematical  instru- 
ments. 

But  the  most  valuable  paper  in  this  volume  is,  donbtlesa,  the 
fiftht  in  the  order  of  the  preceding  enumeration.  Our  Author,. 
it.i3  true,  assumes  a  vague,  inadequate,  and  improper  raeasEure 
of  noech  .nic.  power  at  the  outset  of  this  inquiry  ;  yet  bis  miataikw 
is  easily  corrected  by  the  judicious  theorist,  wlio  can  at  once  ap- 
ply the  true  measure,  i.  e.  the  quantity  of  motion  ejMh^ 
guuiked  or  produced^  to  his  principal  results,  and  thus  mdce 
safe  f 'eductions  from  them.  Altogether,  these  experiments  on 
the  force  of  wind  and  water,  and  their  etHcacy  in  moving  miQs, 
are  extremely  im|)ortant.  They  have  tended  greatly  to  improre 
tile  construction  of  mills  of  both  kinds;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  they  are  supecMor 
in  point  of  correctness  and  utility  to  any  tliat  have  been  made, 
the  ad:i»irable  experiments  of  M    Bossut  not  excepted* 

In  Uie  exv|ierimental  examination  of  the  quantity  and  propor- 
tion ol'  uiecli  nic  jiowt^r,  Mr  Suieatou  has  employed  mMib> 
talent  tiid  ino^eimity  to  little  pun>ose,  by  reason  of  inadequate 
conce|>iions  ui  tiie  thins^s  under  discussion.  He  does  not  mean 
to.  indicate  by  mecli<uiical  power  what  Newton  intends  by  mo- 
mentum ;  and  then,  for  want  of  distinguishing  between  what  he 
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iiBtBy.iMiuit,  mnd  what  he  faneied  hemeuit,  involYtliliaaodf 
•■d  his  readers  in  needlesii  perpk>xity 

So  agmiii,  in  the  paper  on  the  collisbn  of  bodies,  our  Auttfol* 
Ivwildera  himself  tor  want  of  m  due  comprehension  of  the  laws 
•f  eoHisio»,  and  the  notheaiatical  formulae  in  which  they  are 
ittduded.  The  pa|)ef  exhibits  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  m$k^ 
experiments  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  and  that  alone  reii- 
it  of  any  value. 

a  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  repmki^ 
of  Mr.  Smeaton  wvNild  have  been  better  eonsulfed  by  a  jn- 
didous  abridgement  of  these  papers^  mi  which  errors  hod  beeii 
soppreHsed,  and  any  TataaUe  hints  or  arguments  retained,  than 
Uy  an  entire  republication.  There  nay  be  some,  however,  who 
nay  be  anxious  to  possess  all  that  this  exodleM  engineer  hasr 
vrilten  ;  to  saeh  the  present  vohmie  will  be  very  aoeeptoUe. 

Of  M.  Gh'ird's  transktioB  we  need  say  but  litde  It  is  kUk^ 
tmtt  hut  neither  eritioal  nor  soteotifie.  !» the  Iiitrodlietion  the 
TranshitDr  ha»  draww  tegetfier,  and  oompared,  the  principal 
rasa  Its  of  Smeitfaa,  Pareat,  Bords,  Boesut,  and  Couloitib. 
lai  them ^ia they  mutually  confirm  eiush  other;  am),  aMog^thar, 
aaai  adarirabiy  calealated  tff  fiimMi  praetioal  men  with  usafld  md 
safe  maxima: 


of  other  biands 


nUONAPARTE  in  exile,  and  tlie  Bourbons  at  Facia  t 
Among  the  many  marvellous  events  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  the  termination  of  the  late  dreadful  contest,  ki  respect 
im  the  individual  who  figured  as  the  principal  character  in  the 
great  drama,  cannot  be  eoiisid  red  the  least  remarkable.  That 
man«  at  whose  nod  empires  shook  to  their  foundations;,  by 
whose  tidt  kings  were  created  out  of  nothing,  and  made  to  return 
ta  notbiiii?  with  equdl  ase  ami  rapidity ;  who  caused  the  wbo)e 
oontineut  of  Europe  to  turn  pale  before  him,  and  even,  at  times, 
h[ifuHeU  a  degree  of  tear  into  some  of  the  stout-hearted  sons  at* . 
Britain ;  that  man,  in  a  word,  who  seemed  to  rule  the 
destiny  of  half  the  globe,  is  now  the  ruler  ot  a  petty  island^  the 
drcait  of  which  li  could  make  in  a  single  day ;  and  whieh 
wouhi  scarcely  h  ive  provi^d  sufficiently  extensive  ta  satisfy  the 
moderate  dtsires  ot  thc'  {(Miowned  Sanclio  Pauza. 

In'  fact,  >he   whole  ^  iiie,  character,  and  behaviour/  of  the 
bKro  in  q[uo§tion|  has,  throug^ut,  presented  t6  the  obserter  au 
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upprecedented  assemblage  and  combination  of  quafides.  The 
world  had,  indeed,  beibre  furnished  us  ^ith  remarkable  in- 
stances of  an  incongruous  mixture  of  great  and  little,  good  and 
bad  in  character ;  but  there  has  always  appeared  sometldog^ 
both  in  the  littleness  and  greatness  of  Buonaparte,  of  a  nature 
completely  hui-generis ;  and  the  catastrophe  of  his  public  fife, 
if  we  may  consider  it  as  completed,  is  in  correspondence  to 
the  Sancho'Vanzaifthness  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  morelfaan 
extraordinary  series  of  recent  occurrences.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
monaich-making  and  king-dethroning  histof-y  of  the  whole  biud- 
ness  ;  a  history  which  has  proved  a  severer  blow  upon  the  dignity 
of  royalty,  and  the  sanctity  attached  to  regal  power,  than  any 
order  of  incidents  that  has  ever  had  place  since  kings  and 
thrones  have  existed. 

The  imagination  naturally  and  unavoidably  accompanies  sudi 
a  man  as  this,  from  the  publicity  of  his  former  career  to  the  pri- 
vacy of  i  is  present  existence ;  and  the  days  that  he  now  passes, 
are  at  once  more  difficult  and  interesting  to  realise,  in  thought, 
than  the  days  of  his  power  and  splendour.  While  occupied  in  the 
organisation  or  command  of  immense  armies,  and  in  the  con* 
stant  hurry  of  political  projects,  tlioughts  of  retributioii  and 
futurity  might  be  in  part  extinguished,  and  reflection  bnried  in 
bustle.  But  now  that  he  has  time  to  reflect,  of  what  must  his 
reflections  consist  ?  What  are  his  morning,  what  his  evening 
meditations  ?  Whence  docs  he  derive  his  enjoyments  ?  Of  what 
does  his  daily  occupation  consist  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
place  he  inhabits  ?  the  people  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ? 
Such  are  the  circumstances  and  feelings  which  will  impart  a 
degree  of  interest  to  that  work,  the  title  of  which  heads  the 
present  article.  Many  readers,  however,  who  take  up  the  book 
tinder  the  expectation  of  finding  in  it  ^  a  full,  true,  and  parti* 
'  cular  account^  of  ^  the  little  hero  of  tlic  great  nation,*  will  be 
disappointed  in  not  meeting  even  with  the  name  of  Buonaparte 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it ;  and  to  find,  in  lieu  thereof, 
botanical  information,  historical  researches,  antiquarian  investi- 
gations, and  geological  reveries. 

But  we  advise  those  who  may  have  bought  the  book  in  com- 
pliment to  Buonaparte,  nut  to  lay  it  aside  in  disgust  on  account 
of  disappointed  expectations.  The  treatise  is  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  interest.  Deducting  indeed,  a  little  from  its  merit  on 
the  score  of  its  being  tinctured  throughout  with  the  sing-song 
sentimen  ,  and  flippant -frivolity,  so  characteristic  ot  a  French 
fgavuhty  there  still  n  mains  a  tj^rcctt  deal  to  admire  in  the  per- 
formance beiore  us;  and  witii  this  feeling  we  hasten  to  furnish 
our  ro  uifi's  ^ith  a  hriel   an  .lytical  vii»w  of  its  conieitts. 

'  The  ittle  of  Elba  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean,  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  climate,  wheie  the  longest  day  consists  of 
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fifteen  hours,  and  nine  minutes.  The  channel  of  Piombino,  of  which 
the  navigation  is  extremely  difficult,  separates  Elba  from  the  conti- 
Bent  of  Italy.  The  straits  are  about  ten  miles  across  in  the  narrowest 
jart  Upon  the  north  are  the  islands  of  Capraja  and  Gorgona;  on 
the  east  the  rocks  of  Parmajola  and  Cuboli,  and  the  Etruscan  shore ;' 
43n  the  south  and  south-east  the  islands  of  Giglio,  Montechristo,  and 
Fianosa ;  and  on  the  west,  Corsica,  whence  it  is  distant  forty  Italian 
inilea. 

•  Its  figure  is  verj'  irregular.  Formed  of  a  soft  and  light  earth, 
coDSisting  of  a  pulverized  wreck  from  mountains,  of  reefs,  and  of  flints 
continually  triturated  and  battered  by  the  winds,  and  by  currents  and 
surges  of  a  sea  often  tempestuous,  the  shores  of  Elba  present  on 
erery  side  a  thousand  sharp  angles  encroaching  upon  tne  land,  or 
Jotting  out  into  the  water,  of  which  the  number  and  shape  vary  con- 
tiBuaUy .  The  same  causes  which  modify  the  form  of  the  island  tend 
necessarily  to  the  diminution  of  its  extent.  In  the  time  of  Plmy,  if 
tile  text  has  not  ,been  corrupted,  the  isle  of  Elba  was  a  hundred 
Roman  miles  in  circuit :  at  present  it  is  not  in  reality  more  than  sixty 
Florentine  miles,  (a  little  more  than  68  English  miles.)     p.  '^ 


This  island  was  called  by  the  Greeks  /Ethalia,  and  by  th^ 
Etruscans  and  Romans  Ilua  or  Ilva,  of  which  the  moderns  bare 
made  Elba.  Into  the  etymological  explanation  of  these  names 
we  shall  here  no  further  enter,  than  by  statini^  the  obvious  origin 
of  the  Litin  name  from  the  Greek  iXova,  a  forest,  a  name  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 
of  wood  which  formerly  ^  covered  its  mountainous  soil.* 
''  The  population  of  Elba  at  the  time  our  Author  wrote  (1808} 
was,  we  are  informed,  about  twelve  thousand.  The  inhabitants, 
he  tells  us,  are  warlike  and  hospitable ;  they  have  not  the  indo- 
lence and  voluptuousness  of  their  Italian  neighbours  ;  the  men  are 
less  licentious,  and  the  w^men  more  chaste  than  in  Italy  ;  nor  does 
that  worst  part  of  the  Italian  character — revenge,  shew  itself 
amoDi^  tlie  El'>oese  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree  as  among 
the  Gjuo  se  ind  Kom-Ans.  Dr.  Spurzheim  must  not  send  tp 
Elba  for  the  skulls  of  «iiurderers  and  robbers;  for  we  are  in- 
formed, that  ^  robi)ei'y  here  is  very  uncommon,  and  murder  still 
more  rare.*  In  the  soil  and  production  of  the  island  there  is 
iiotiiins^  very  remarkable  ;  '  the  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  same 
^ minner  as  in  ihe  north  of  France,  in  Germany  and  England ; 
'  but  the  use  of  the  press  is  unknown,  as  in  the  rest  oi  Italy, 
*  where  ihey  still  continue  to  make  wine  in  the  same  way  they 
'  have  done  for  two  thousand  years,  and  almost  with  the  same 
^  utfu^ils.  They  throw  the  grapes  in  tovats  ;  there  the  fermen- 
^  toiioii  :;ops  on  from  eii^ht  to  fifteen  days,  during  which  it  is 
'squeezed  only  tiiree  tunes.  They  then  draw  off  the  clear  liqmd. 
'Tui.^  insi  operxiioii  leiaiinated, they  take  off  the  husks,  which 
^  the  actioo  of  the  air  has  soured,  in  order  to  manufacture  it  into 
vinegar.    As  for  the  lees,  upon  a  vat  of  eighteen  barrels,  they 
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'  pour  fire  barrels  of  water,  minsrle  the  whole  tOf{^ether,-and  in 
'  twenty-four  houn»  obtain  from  it  a  very  agreeable  |MquetteJ-<i* 
p.  21. 

Altbougli  the  island  was  at  one  period  so  fanious  tor  wood,  (be 
impi'ovident  consumption  of  its  inhabitants  has  at  leui^th  pro- 
duced an  actual  and  sensible  scarcity  of  forest  trees  more  espe- 
cially Our  Autiior  teils  us,  tbat  tliroughout  the  island  ^  ttiere 
'  is  the  greatest  want  of  wood  fit  for  carpenters*  work,'  ^  that 
'  wood  for  fuel  is  still  irore  rare/  and  tliat  in  all  paits  '  forest 

*  trees  are  wanted.'  With  respect  to  vegetable  productions,  the 
great  height  to  which  the  American  aloe,  and  the  Indian  fig 
arrive,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  principle  peculiarities  oi  Elba. 
'  The  stalk  of  the  former,'  ;our  traveller  informs  us,)  shuots  up  to 
^  the  height  of  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  is  covered  with 
'  flowers  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  It  blows  every  year.' 
'  Aromatic  pi  ints,'  he  adds,  *  tlourisli  throughout  Elba  iu  the 

*  greatest  prolusion.  The  inhabit '^nts  use  them  daily  in  their 
^  kitchens.  Balm,  mint,  hyssop,  thyme,  rosemary,  many  sortH  of 
^  sage,  and  fennel,  lavender,  egl  mine,  and  myrtle,  every  whew 

*  perfume  the  air  with  their  sweet  scents,  and  delight  the  eye  by 

*  the  vbiiety  of  their  flowers.'     p  27. 

Elba  being  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  pastures,  is,  in 
consequence,  thinly  supplied  with  cattle.  Several  animals  are, 
however,  found  here  in  sufiicient  number ;  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  game  ;  so  that  tiie  present  ruler  of  the  isluid  may 
stiil  enjoy  op|)ortunities  of  effc'Cting  the  work  of  destruction ; 
and  il,  ^s  ithasbeen  asserted,  he  is  destitute  of  personal  prowess, 
one  should  imagine  that  this  kind  of  warfare  would  l>e  more 
c*ongenial  to  his  taste  than  that  in  which  he  was  formerly  en- 
gaged. In  his  peregrinations,  however,  he  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  encountering  the  bite  of  the  ^  Kpolted  spider,*  which  the 
Author  tells  us,  he  found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  interesting  account. 

'^  It  i«  of  a  bright  shining  black,  marked  with  three  rows  of  bhied* 
red  sDots,  to  die  number  of  13,  15,  16  and  1  ;  the  abdomen  if 
round,  protuberant  at  the  upper  part,  and  marked  with  tour  veij 
black  s])Ots  arranged  in  a  perfect  square  The  whole  bodv  is  coveied 
with  hairs,  and  attached  to  the  thorax  by  a  short  pedicle;  its  e^yes 
are  fiiwn  coloured,  and  eight  in  nunber;  and  the  thorax  is  very^ 
small  It  spreads  its  web  close  to  the  surface  of.  the  ground,  and 
rushes  with  (.rodigious  velocity  upon  its  prey ;  it  attacks  the  scor^ 
pion,  in  particular,  with  great  fury,  and  is  extremely  fond  of  its 
blood;  it  shuns  the  society  of  its  own  species  It  generates  tl^ 
wards  the  end  of  summer,  and  envelops  its  eggs  to  the  number  ef 
betwieii  2(H)  and  400,  in  a  cocoon  of  white  ^ilk.  c«»uipact  but  wH 
strong  In  winter  it  retires  among  large  sttmLS,  mtn  the  defta  cf 
the  rocks  and  old  walls,  where,  in  a  torpid  state,  it  awaiu  the.Si* 
turn  of  spring.  Itabiteis  verydaDgeEettSiilismortaleventoiQaDb.Jtf 
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renom  is  of  a  highly  subtle  nature,  and  the  more  istctive,  the  more  in^ 
tense  the  heat."  p.  30—31. 

Our  traveller  complains,  that  the  Elboese  are  destitute  of  com* 
mcrcial  activity,  and  in  respect  to  manufactures,  Klba,  we  arA 
told,  is  tributary  to  the  coasts  of  France  and  Italy.  ^  The 
^commerce  of  the  Island  consists  in  the  importation,  from  Leg- 

*  horn  and  Marseilles,  of  grain,  cheese,  cattle,  and  other  articlesof 
^  prime   necessity  ;    and  in  the  exportation  of  tunny,  common 

*  wine,  salt,  Vermont,  and  Aicatico  wines,  vincj^ar,  which  is  in 

*  grcit  request,  granite,  and,  above  all,  of  iron  ore.'  The  tunny 
fishery  fiDims  an  essential  branch  of  the  Elboese  comroorce ;  and 
^e  shall  extract  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  the  following 
lively  account  of  the  manner  in  Avhich  it  is  conducted. 

'  This  (the  tunny  fishery)'  says  our  Author,  *  is  a  truly  cu- 
rioas.  but.  at  the  same  time,  a  barbarous  sight ;  it  is  a  perfod  of  fes- 
tivity for  the  country  The  sea  is  covered  with  boats  :  joy  sparkles 
in  every  face  ;  all  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  nets:  the  tufmics  arrive, 
they  enter  and  fill  all  the  chambers  of  the  vast  inclosure  ;  thev  are 
pierced  with  a  very  sharp  iron  harpoon  with  two. prongs,  and  the 
gulph  is  soon  reddened  with  their  blood.  The  fishermen  sometimee 
Kill  sword-fish^  dog-fish,  and  dolphins,  which  prey  voraciously 
upon  the  tunny,  and  pursue  it  into  the  veiy  nets.'  p.  35. 

Berneaud  concludes  this  second  chapter  of  his  work,  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Elba  are 
principally  subject,  which  are,  he  tells  us,  intermittent,  putrid, 
Wlioaft,  s})otted,  and  "gastric  fevers,  and  jaundice  ;  cutaneous  af- 
f*etions>  dropsy,  and  dysenterj .  The  causes,  he  thinks,  are 
principally  putrid  exhaklions  from  the  stagnant  waters  and  salt 
marshes,  the  dampness  of  the  nights,  the  cold  and  abundant 
dew  that  takes  place  at  dusk,  the  variableness  of  the  winds  and 
other  accidents  of  wcntther,  and  above  all,  the  hot,  moist  south 
^ds  which  almost  always  blow  in  the  island.  He  reprdbates 
the  use  o\  whalebone  stays,  which,  he  says,  are  worn  here  by  the 
^omen  and  chihlr<4i ;  and  which,  bv  their  tiglitness,  occasion 
pulmonary  disorders,  and  general  deformity.  He  has  remarked 
their  particularly  injurious  effects  upon  pregnant  wortien.  Our 
Kegltsh  females  may,  perha])s,  be  benefited  by  this  hint ;  fdr 
although  tlie  mischief  to  the  constitution  by  the  pressure  of 
diress  is  happily  much  less  in  the  present  day,  than  it  was  sortie 
time  since,  yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  are  in  the  secret, 
;  that  '  the  old  plan  of  severe  constriction,  much  oftener  than 
■:  *is  suspected,  lurks  below  the  free  Grecian  flow  of  the  external 
^  'habit.'  But  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter.  In 
;  the  third  chapter  of  the  work  under  review,  the  Author  pre!(etlts 
'  I  us  with  a  v>ery  animated  sketch  of  the  political  hi3tory  of  die 
>  I  isfauidv  of  which  our  liulit!^  will-  scarcely  permit  us  6Ven  to 
:     Vot.  III.  N.  S?J.  z 
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chalk  the  outline.    The  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  were  its  first 
masters  ;  afterwards  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Carthagenianftt 
Romans,  Goths,  and  Moors,  successively ;  it  subsequently  wait 
contested,  and  at  different  times  possesseil,  by  the  Pisans  and  Ge- 
noese.    Under  the  reign  of  Charles  Vth,  it  became  an  object 
in  the    views   of  aggrandizement  of  Cosmo  de   Medici,  first 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  the  year  1537,  possessed  him- 
self of  the  supreme  power  at  Florence,  and  ranged  himself  under 
the  banner  of  Charles,  who  had  recognised  him  as  thesovereigu 
of  ancient  Etriiria.    In  the  year  1543,  the  Turks,  under  Barba- 
rossa,  gained  a  temporary  possession  of  the  bsland,  but  were 
prevented  from  pursuing  their  ravages  by  the  resistance  whick 
they  met  with  from  Cosmo,  who  claimed  as  a  reward  for  the  ser^ 
vices  he  had  thus  rendered  the  emperor,  the  inyestiture  of  Elbs 
and  other  de|>endencie9    This  was,  however,  refused  him,  until 
Charles  requiring  money,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  Cosmo,  the  latter  sent  a  considerable  supply,  and  r«- 
•eived  in  exchange  the  required  possessions.   Of  these,  however, 
be  was  again  soon  deprived ;    but  in  order  to  indemnify  him 
for  the  expenses  he  had  been  at  in  fortifying  Piombino,  he  ob- 
tained in  the  island  of  Elba  the  privilege  of  building  a  town  oi 
the  site  where  Porto  Ferrsgo  now  stands,  with  a  surroundin|; 
territory  of  the  extent  of  two  miles   in  every  direction.     Dra- 
j^utt,  a  famous  pirate,  sometime  afterwards  infested  the  Medi* 
terranean,  and  twice  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of  Elba.  I( 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at  the 
•ommencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  by  donatioa 
into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Ludovici,  of  Bologna.     Th^ 
Buoncorapagna  became  subsequently  ^  possessors  by  alliance  oa 

*  the  female  side  ;  but  they  only  acquired  in  the  island,  Rio,  Capo- 
'  liveri,  Campo,  and  Marciano,  witli  their  territories ;  the  king  of 
'  Naples  reigned  there,  from  the  year  1735,  as  proprietor  of 
^  Longone,  and  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  as  sovereigns  of 
'  Porto  Ferrajo.     At  length  the  French   revolution  chAnged 

*  the  face  of  Europe.  The  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  vras  de* 
^  itroyed,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez,  of  the  2l8t  of  March* 
^  1801,  it  was,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Court  of  Sptio, 

*  erected  into  a  kingdom  iiy  favourer  li 'wis  I.  infant  of  Spainyhe 
^  reditary  prince  of  Parma  and  Piacentia.     'V\n*  isl  ind  of  Elba« 

*  entirely  ceded  by  the  king  of  Naples,  then  formed  a  part  of 

*  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  but  a  short  time  afterwards  it  passed 
'  under  the  French  dominion.*  The  writer  of  the  above  historj, 
^  a  very  superficial  abridgment  of  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
lay  before  our  readers,  little  anticipated  the  present  fate  of  the 
island  in  connexion  with  his  then  renowned  and  potent  master  *. 

On  the  subject  of  antiquities  and  monuments,  a  short  disser- 
tation on  which  forms  the  concluding  section  of  the  pmcnt 
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er,  we  do  not  find  matter  sufficiently  interesting  to  detain 
■eader    a    moment      We  sliall  therefore  pass  on  to  the 

I  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  '  geology^  of  the  island, 
some,  Eiba,  as  it  n  jw  exists,  has  been  supposed  to  own  a 
lie  origin  ;  by  others,  it  has  been  conjectured,  '  that  the 
d  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Italian  continent,  and  that  it 
)een  detached  by  the  shocks  which  separated  Sicily  from 
territory  of  Rheggio,  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  from 
;ontint*nt  of  Italy,  and  England  from  antient  Gaul.'  Nei- 
i  these  su])positions,  however,  does  our  Author  deem  welU 
3d.  His  reasons  tor  rejecting  the  notion  of  its  volcanic 
y  are,  that  tliere  are  no  fragments  of  true  lava,  no  pumice 

nor  any  proper  vitriticatious  found  on  the  island,  as  in 
sighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Even  the  granites  are  differ - 
Ml  tiiose  which  are  unquestionably  of  volcanic  production, 
ice  of  coiiststitig  of  qu-irtz,  schorl,  mica,  and  feldspar, 
^re  a  combination  ot  many  different  substances  united^ 
lobated  and  cemented  togiHher,  by  an  aggregation  altoge- 
ftceidentdl,  by  a  simultaneous  erysiallization  resulting  from 
vater^,  and  they  possess  no  magnetic  property.' 
at  Elba  never  formed  a  part  of  the  European  continent, 
.uthor  thinks  is  evident  by  the  different  construction  and 
j^ement  of  the  soil  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  coast  of 
;  and  he  therefore  conceives,  and,  indeed,  announces  the 
8ition  with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  than  geologists 

II  geaeral  a  right  to  assume,  ^  that  it  has  arisen  from  the 
Nn  of  the  soa.' 

e  climate  of  Elba,  we  are  told,  is  temperate.  As  in  Italy, 
itumn  and  winter  are  almost  always  rainy.  Its  highest 
tains  are  sometimes  covered  with  snow  for  fifteen  or 
V  days  during  the  latter  season.  Earthquakes  are  never 
lenced  at  Elba. 

ne  naturalists  have  conjectured,  that  the  fresh  water 
is  found  in  the  island,  is  furnished  by  means  of  a  submarine 
lunication  between  it  and  Corsica,  or  the  continent.  Bcr- 
.,  however,  imagines  that  the  common  processes  of  filtra- 
svaporation,  ami  annospheric  deposition,  are  quite  equal  to 
*oductiou  of  all  tli.  water  with  which  Elba  is  supplied, 
ving  thus  gone  over  a  general  view  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  its 
&tion,  natural  history,  agriculture,  commerce,  diseases,  poli- 
istory,  and  geology,  our  traveller  favours  us  witli  a  con- 
ig  chapter  on  the  topography  of  the  place,  together  with  a 
notice  of  the  other  islands  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  This 
»r  he  has  contrived  to  renderextremelyamusing,and  weare 
tliat  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  follow  him  in  due  order 
;h  its  several  divisions.  The  reader  who  feela  disposed  to 
more  of  the  place  than  we  can  relate,  will  find  it  instructive 
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0  travel  ^vith  Bcrneaud  through  the  several  departments  of  tlie 
island,  with  the  assistance  of  the  map  >Yith  which  the  little  vo- 
lume  before  us  is  furnished.  There  is  a  very  g*ood  account  of 
the  iron  mountain,  which  forms  the  mine  for  which  Elba  was 
principally  remarkable  prior  to  the  residence  of  Buonaparte ; 
and  in  the  department  of  Longone,  wo  met  with  a  de^icription  of 
the  hermitage  of  Monte  Serrate,  which  is  too  pleasing  to  be 
withheld  from  our  readers. 

'  In  a  delightful  situation  in  the  midst  of  stupendous  rocks,  whose 
sharp  and  rugged  summits  seem  to  pierce  the  clouds,' at  about  the 
distance  of  two  miles  from  the  city,  we  find  the  charming  hermitage 
of  Monte  Serrate.    We  pass  to  it  through  an  alley  of  cypress  trees. 

1  have  sometimes  stopped  in  this  picturesque  place,  where  the  fresh 
spring  yields  delicious  water,  and  which  seems  fondly  to  mingle  with 
tne  excellent  wine  which  the  hermit  lavishes  on  all  who  visit  him. 
This  tranquil  retreat  enjoys  a  certain  something  of  Ossian  in  it  whick 

I  know  not  how  to  describe,  which  insenoiJly  sooths  us  to  medita^— 
tion  and  delight,  elevates  the  soul  to  sublime  thoughts,  and  makes  its^ 

inhabitants  forget  their  pains,  and  all  the  corroding  cares   of  life 

There  all  is  calm,  all  weH  adapted  to  invite  sensibility  to  pour  fortl^ 
ts  whole  soul  in  boundless  confidence ;  this  were  the  Paraclete  twc:» 
lovers  would  desire.     The  wild  magnificence  of  nat  ire,  agreeable  so  — 
litude,  a  view  which,  extending  from  the  fertile  plain,  istlnally  lose 
in  the     ast   expanse  of  the  ocean  ;    murmurs  secretly  prolongeci  ^ 
which  Hll  the  heart  with  numerous  ideas  of  long  life ;  the  concerts  »^ 
the  feathered  songsters,  an  unclouded  sun  spreading  light  and  lif^ 
around,  and  a  moon  whose  silver  rays  throwing  the  shallows  of  the 
trees  on  the  neighbouring  rocks,  a  long  and  fugitive  train,  produce 
a  magical  effect.     Such  is  the  hermitage  of  Monte  Serrato/    p.   13 K 

With  this  extract  we  must  conclude  the  article,  merely  ob- 
serving, that  the  translation,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  without 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  original, 
appears,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  of  false  idioms  ami  in- 
volved  sentences,  to  be  very  respectably  and  faithfully  executed. 


Art,  X.  A  Treatise  on  Mechanus :  intended  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge,  B.D. 
F.R.S.  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge  and  Professorof 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Es»t  India  College. 
8vo.  pp.  X.  598.     London.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1814 

1^E  gave  a  favourable  account  of  the  first  edition  of  this  io- 
geniouswork,  in  our  Number  for  January,  1814  Aiwe 
augured,  it  has  been  well  received  by  the  public.  In  revising  ibr 
this  new  edition,  the  Author  has  made  several  corregtiona,  and 
some  slight  alterations.  He  has  now  introduced  into  the  text 
the  substance  of  the  notes  which  were  formerly  annexed  to  the 
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end  of  Part  II. ;  and  has  ^ven  a  new  and  improTed  form  to  ike 
first  lecture.  There  is,  also,  an  improved  solutiou  to  Prob  iii.  p* 
131,  oi  ;9im|)soii*s  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  in  which  his  resuitiog 
foriniilae  are  inaile  to  ao^ree  with  those  of  that  admirable  mathe- 
matician. Mr  Bridge's  solution  is  now  correct ;  thous^h,  we  ap- 
prehend, he  miiTiit  still  have  am-ended  it.  had  he  consulted  the 
^lutions  of  Mr.  ivory  and  Mr.  Bazley,  in  Nos.  ill.  and  iX.  of 
Leyoourn's  Re|)ository.  Besides  these  alterations,  the  Author 
has  given  one  in  the  title  of  the  work,  which,  conformably  to 
our  su^u^estion,  he  now  denominates  mechiinics,  \\  e  are  per- 
9Uad  d  th;it  tins  UeniltMnun  would  have  still  more  improved  his 
performance,  had  he  attended  to  our  other  hints.  But  even  as 
it  is,  the  work  is  valuable  ;  and  we  trust  its  success  will  stimu^ 
late  Mr.  Bridge  to  exertion  in  other  branches  of  mixed  mathe- 
matics. 


Art.  XL  Eighth  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution^ 
read  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  on  the  23(1  of  March,  1814. 
To  which  are  added,  an  Appendix,  and  a  List  of  Subscribers,  8vo. 
pp.  90      Price  26     Hatchard,  1814. 

A  brief  explanatory  notice  indicates  the  causes  which  have 
witliheld  the  publication  of  this  Report,  till  a  time  ap- 
proaching the  period  when,  in  regular  course,  the  ninth  wiH  be 
made.  The  delay  is  attributed  chiefly  to  that  muliiplicity  of 
occupation  brought  on  the  Directors  of  this  active  and  impor- 
tant association,  in  consequence  of  that  most  flagrant  scandal 
of  diplomacy,  the  article  respecting  the  Slave  Trade  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  France.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  lateness  of  publication,  to  insert  a  variety  of  particulars  be- 
longing to  the  subsequent  year. 

The  Report  will  be  less  gratifying,  we  fear,  than  any  of  the 
former  ones.  It  is,  substantially,  a  melancholy  illustration  of 
the  prodigious  difficulty  that  there  is  in  effecting  any  consid^able 
amendment  in  the  moral  state  of  this  world ;  and  of  the  oppro- 
brious fact,  that  such  an  object  is  among  the  very  last  things  to 
which  the  chief  possessors  of  power  among  the  human  race  can 
be  induced  to  lend  their  aid.  We  have  here  a  repetition  of  the 
statement,  and,  in  a  tone  of  diminishing  hope,  of  the  total  ioef- 
ficacy  of  the  representations  continued  to  be  made  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  institution,  to  the  holders  of  power  in  this  conn- 
try,  relative  to  the  very  urgent  importance  of  bringing  the 
Portuguese  government — ^not  to  an  abolition  of  the  trade,  fliat 
is  DOW  far  too  ambitious  an  achievement  for  England  to  think 
of — but  to  some  definitive  interpretation  of  the  notorious  article 
in  our  Treaty  of  Alliance  with  that  state. 
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If  the  indulgence  so  kindly  coiu'ede>l  to  the  Portuguese 
statesmen,  of  a  dubious  ineaniiii^  in  the  terms  of  that  article, 
was  so  conceded  in  the  presumption  tliat,  after  they  should 
haire  freely  aTailed  themselves  of  it  for  a  year  or  two,  they 
might  be  wlieedled  or  lectured  into  a  surrender  of  the  ciTan- 
tage,  there  never  ivas  a  grosser  miscalculation.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen,  they  hold  it  fast,  in  easy  contempt  of  common 
places  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  which  they  kirow  no  reason 
why  they  should  pay  the  smallest  attention.  And  then  to  ven- 
ture on  tue  slightest  hint  beyond  this  style  of  persuasion,  to 
make  the  remotest  allusion  to  the  argument  of  power,  it  would 
be  as  much  as  the  existence  of  a  state  like  England  is  worth, 
to  hazard  such  an  inuendo  to  a  st^ie  like  Portugal  or  Brazil^ — 
especially  as  England  owes  the  preservation  of  that  very  exist- 
ence through  the  late  dreadful  political  storms,  to  the  generous 
aid  of  that  faithful  and  invincible  ally  ! 

Meanwhile  it  is  perfectly  conceivablfc  how  this  well-contrived 
uncertainty  4nust))erplex  and  cripple  the  exertions  for  carrying 
into  full  eife.'t  our  own  abolition  law^; 

*  A  very  considerable  Slave  Trade,  carried  on  under  the  Portu- 
guese ilag,  still  exists  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  This  trade 
has  been  partially  restrained  by  the  vigilance  of  our  cruieers ;  but 
tlieir  exertions  in  this  line  of  service  have  been  materially  impeded 
by  the  uncertainty  which  still  prevails  respecting  the  real  import 
of  that  article  in  the  Treaty  with  Portugal,  which  stipulates  for  the 
limitation  of  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade  to  places  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  actually  under  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  A 
number  of  appeals  from  the  sentence  of  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  of 
Sierra  Leone,  involving  this  momentous  question,  are  now  before 
the  Lords  of  Appeal ;  and  on  their  decision  it  will  in  a  great  mea- 
sure depend,  whether  the  Portuguese  Slave  Trade  shall  hcnceferth 
be  conhned  within  the  narrow  limits  of  their  African  SettlemeDti*  or 
whether  it  shall  again  spread  its  fearful  ravages,  without  restruntt 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  Afi*ican  Coast.' 

No  one  will  be  malicious  enough  to  surmise  that  the  benefits 
of  all  these  law  proceedings,  foreseen  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  indefinite  Article,  could  have  any  influence  in  the  fomu- 
tion  of  it.  But  certainly  it  will  innocently  recall  to  many  peo- 
ple's recollection  the  old  proverb,  It  is  a  bad  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good. 

The  next  thing  that  has  given  a  gloomy  cast  to  this  Report, 
taken  with  its  additions  included, is  the  portentous enoimitytliat 
has  arisen  since  the  time  of  the  General  Meeting,  and  has 
turned  to  blackness  those  prospects  which,  in  several  of  the 
earlier  Reports,  were  hailed  as  so  deliglitfully  dawning  over 
Africa.  If  the  Institution  does  not  number  among  its  members 
or  officers  any  person  implicated  in  the  gratuitous  guilt,  there 
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18  grdat  cause  to  admire  the  self-government  by  iwhich  the 
Directors  have  refrained  from  a  language  of  unlimited  severity 
And  indignation. 

There  are  probably  in  the  annals  of  time  extremely  few  in- 
itAnces  so  signal  ot  the  power  or  principle  of  evil  watching  a 
^and  crisis,  and  striking  in  with  exquisite  precision  and  mag- 
uficent  trium))h.  It  was  really  so  mighty  an  achievement,  that 
t  would  seem  too  much  mischief  for  human  agents,  on  any  fair 
principle  of  proportion  to  effect.  When  they  relBect  on  the  m- 
ifioity  of  crimes  and  miseries  that  will  result  from  their  act ; 
rhen  they  reflect,  that  by  one  decision  of  their  will,  by  one  dip- 
ting  of  the  pen  in  ink,  misery  and  desolation  are  about  to  be 
cattered  over  unmeasured  spaces  of  the  globe ;  afflicting  be- 
'ond  remedy  or  hope,  unknown  and  countless  multitudes  of  the 
luman  race ;  wliat  an  efficacious  resource  against  the  rigorous 
astigations  of  conscience  will  offer  itself  in  the  suggestion  that 
(vil  is  the  element  of  this  world,  and  the  predominant  quality  of 
Dan;  and  that  therefore  it  is  a  grand  general  power  above 
kem,  acting  by  innumerable  servile  instruments,  that  is  accom- 
>lishing  these  dreadful  and  immense  effects  ! 

As  to  any  check  from  a  consideration  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
iiture  retribution,  we  strongly  fear  there  is  no  legend  of  the 
Host  antiquated  superstition,  more  powerless  than  this  sugges- 
ioo  on  the  minds  of  such  persons  as  those  who  are  now  stand- 
ng  accountable  for  the  removal  of  one  of  the  most  enormous 
ibominations  that  ever  plagued  the  earth. 

All  the  while,  however,  there  remains  the  humble  common- 
place, that  such  an  event  will  come. 

We  have  assumed  without  scruple  or  qualification,  and  we. 
bnt  concur  in  the  general  conviction  in  assuming,  that  the 
iffreement  and  sanction  on  the  part  of  our  government  to  the 
French  Slave  Trade,  was  altogether  without  necessity,  for 
there  was  the  most  complete  power,  as  well  as  the  happiest 
opportunity,  of  putting  a  decisive  final  negative  on  its  renewal. 
There  liave  been  but  few,  and  feeble,  and  shrinking  attempts  to 
maintain  the  contrary.  The  plain,  notorious  state  of  France  as 
i  political  power,  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made,  appeals  irre- 
sistibly to  the  understanding  of  every  honest  man.  It  is  theii 
such  a  mortification  as  philanthropists  can  hardly  ever  again  be 
reduced  to  feel,  to  see  in  a  very  considerable  measure  undone, 
hus  coolly,  gratuitously,  and  in  a  moment,  the  results  of  the 
lealous,  comprehensive,  and  indefatigable  labours  of  so  many 
past  years, — and  to  see  virtually  done  by  the  same  act,  a  mass 
of  iniquity  never  to  he  repaired,  and,  in  all  probability,  to  be 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

A  large  portion  of  the  pamphlet  is  occupied  with  an  account 
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of  the  proceeding  which  the  Directors  of  the  Institation  felt 
themselves  called  upon  to  adopt  as  soon  as  the  pubHcttion  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  made  known  to  what  purpose  the  Africans 
had  been  recollected  by  the  liberators  of  Europe.     The  most 
prompt  exertions  were  made,   and  on  the  widest  scale,  to  rouse 
once  more  the  public  mind  of  this  country  to  a  manifestation  of 
opinion  in  petitions  to  the  legislature.     The  Institution  was  also 
active  in  inciting  the  addresses  which  were  made  on  the  subject 
to  the  Regent,  from  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  entreating  that 
a  stand  might  at  last  be  made,  if  possible,  in  fiivour  of  huma-' 
nity,  at  the  approaching  Congress  at  Vienna     To  these  aod- 
dresses  it  is  recorded  that  the  most  gracious  answers  of  royal 
assurance  were  made.     The  circumstance  had  necessarily  a  very 
animating  effect,  because  similar  assurances  had  been  graciously 
vouchsafed  in  answer  to  the  addresses  which  both  Houses  bad 
presented  not  many  weeks  before,  pending  the  negotiation  with 
France,  entreating  that  an  effectual  effort  might  be  made  for 
Africa  in  that  negotiation.     Still,  however,  it  was  inevitable  to 
see  that  the  grand  opportunity  was  gone  by ;  and  after  the  Tery 
temporary  exhilaration  from  the  cause  just  mentioned  was  past, 
it  is  probable  that  no  one  did  seriously  exi>ect  that  any  thing 
would  be  eflfected  at  Vienna,   however  disposed  our  credulous 
multitudes  mii^lit  bo  to  entertain  a  much  more  favourable  opinion 
of  the  leading  actors  that  were  to  be  there,  than  has  been  since 
justified  by  the  <]ua]ity,  as  far  as  yet  known,  of  their  teilions  per- 
formance.    That   was  to  be  a  meeting  at  which  li^rance  would 
be  no  longer  in  the  attitude  of  asking  mercy  ;   and  wheo^  even 
had  she  set  no  value  on  the  Slave  Trade  for  itself,  her  pride 
would  be  resolute  to  retain  every  thing  that  could  testijpy  that  she 
had  been  strong  enough  in   her  fall  to  stipulate  with  her  con- 
querors.   And  then  for  the  other  powers  about  to  be  assembled, 
i(  oould  not  in  soberness  but  be  acknowledged  that  there  were  no 
such  symptoms  tending  to  authorize  a  hope  or  a  dream  that  a 
number  of  rival  military  mouarehs,  assembled  to  adjust  and  take 
their  respective  wages  for  v.hat  they  all  regarded  as  their  rerf 
best  piece  of  work,  should  be  disposed  to  think  so  far  away  from 
the  business  of  the  occasion   as   the  rights  of  some  barbarous 
tribes  of  black  men  in  Africa.     We  need  not  observe  wbkt  an 
aggravated  completeness  of  despondency  would  have  been  felt' 
by  all  that  joiued  in  petitions  and  addresses,  had  it  been  possible 
to  foresee  what  a  perfectly  detennined  principle  of  ambition,  too 
eagerly  rapacious  even  for  an  attempt  at  hypocrisy,  was  to  ac- 
tuate, at  this  august  Congress,  the  mighty  potentates,  several  of* 
whom  were  thus  to  shew  with  what  excoilcnt  judgement  of  cha- 
racter they  had  been  almost  idolized  in  this  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  Well  to  btttw  tb«  public  mind  excited  to 
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Ihe  utmost  on  the  occasion.     There  is  no  one  just  principle,  not 
^en  that  which  emanates  in  maledictions  on  the  Slave  'Irade,  so 
absolutely  fixed  in  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  community  as  that 
it  is  no  lons^er   desirable  to  seize  all  occasions  for  giving  it  a 
deeper  hold  and  an  animated  exercise ;  and  if  in  this  fresh  excite* 
ment  it  should  burst  forth  in  indignant  expressions  against  those 
who  have  trifled  witli  it,  compromised  it,  betrayed  it,  we  know  no 
obstruction  that  can  rightfullv  be  put  to  this  direction  of  its  ani- 
mosity.    Again,  it  is  a  good  thing  for  nations  to  be  led  to  dwell 
attentively  on  the  most  striking  proofs  that  the  way  to  secure  the 
aocomplislmicnt  of  any  important  improvements  in  the  world, 
must  be  just  the  opposite  to  a  thoughtless,  superstitious  confi- 
dence in  men.     Perhaps  it  is  just  possible,  besides,  that  such  a 
universal  display  of  national  opinion  and  feeling,  may  have  some 
very  slij^ht  iutliience  on  other  nations,  in  the  way  ot  exciting  at- 
tention, and  at  Icdst  some  doubts  favourable  to  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice.    And  also,  it  is  well  worth  while  for  auction  to  stand  forth 
io  this  way  to  rescue  itself,  in  some  measure,  in  the  view  of  the 
civilized  world,  from  (he  dishonour  in  which  the  deeds  of  the 
persons  manas^uii^  its  ailairs  may  otherwise  sink  its  character. 

On  the  whole,  it  is,  at  present,  with  a  strangely  inauspicious 
aspect  tiiat  the  Christian  world,  as  it  is  called,  looks  towards 
/Urica ;  an  .is))ect  in  which  the  expressions  of  laiifrnor  i^fter  a 
long  riot  in  ravage  and  Mood  seem  to  demand,  lo.  wj^vv  silinulus^ 
i  renewal  ot'th;.'  amii<  i.^iits  of  death  in  another  pLict-,  vihl  a  less 
lazardous  Ibrni.  1  his  threat  monster  is  heard  utttM'iiit;  in  inter- 
singlcd  sentences,  creeds,  aud  professions  of  Ctiristian  doctrinn 
ind  chanty,  and  orders  lor  ambushes,  midniicht  assaults,  burn- 
ings, and  assassinations.  It  maintains  a  t^  mjde  for  two  reli- 
gions, and  laui;as  to  hear  it  said  that  the  true  God  will  not  ac- 
^pt  tiie  worship  which  he  is  expected  to  share  with  Moloch. 

The  summary  of  the  case  is,  that  Portugal  carries  on  tlie  trade 
n  a  spirit  tliat  disdains  even  to  agree  to  a  definite  interpretation 
)f  the  article  in  which  the  local  extent  had  been  pretendedly 
limited — that  Spain  will  do  as  much  in  the  trade  as  her  exhausted 
neans  will  permit— that  Fraiuse,  with  very  large  and  growing 
neauH,  is  eager  to  return  to  it,  and  with  great  contempt,  beyond 
dl  doubt,  of  the  fancied  authority  of  the  paper  restriction  to  five 
fears*  duration—and  that,  while  these  powers  are  prosecuting 
he  business  unrestrained,  no  possible  vigilance  of  the  friends  of 
Urica  can  prevent  English  and  American  property  and  enter- 
)rise  from  being  largely  embarked  in  the  concern.  Another 
ircumstance  is  to  be  added  : 

«  It  is  painful,'  sav  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  *  to  oommu- 
licatc  to  the  Meeting,  that  there  i«  too  much  reason  far  believing 
hat  a  considerable  tr^c  in  slaves  still  exists  On  the  North  Coast  of 
Africa ;  whither  it  would  seem  that  considerable  numbers  are  brought 
or  sale  from  the  interior,  and  thence  exported  chiefly  to  the  islands 
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and  the  opposite  continent  of  Europe.  It  appears  too,  tliat  in  Tunis 
and  TripoJy,  and  the  towns  of  Hgypt,  there  are  regular  Slave  inar- 
ketSy  where  men,  women,  and  childreui  are  sold  at  very  Ion 
prices.'  p.  9. 

In  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject,  ho^veve^,  there  are 
circumstances  of  considerable  alleviation  ;^  and  amonff  these  the 
activity  of  our  cruizers  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  distinction. 
One  of  the  documents  in  the  Appendix-— '  Return  of  all  Ships 
^  and  Vessels  brought  into  any  Port  iu  the  Colonies  of  Great 
^  Britain,  and  condemned  therein,  under  any  of  the  Acts  for  the 

*  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  would  be  highly  {Ratifying  by  its 
great  number,  if  that  circumstance  did  not  at  tlie  same  time  she^ 
the  wide  extent  to  which  the  iniquity  has  ventured  bcydnd  its 
legitimated  bouudaries,  and  suggest,  by  proportion,  what  a  mul- 
titude of  transgressors  have  most  probably  escaped  ;  especially 
as  the  Directors  have  still  to  repeat  the  complaint  which  they 
have  constantly  had  cause  to  make,  of  the  very  dcticient  number 
of  cruizci-s  appointed  to  the  service  from  a  prodigious  navy,  by  a 
zealous  abolition  government. 

The  decided  and  complete  renunciation  of  the  traffic  by  the 
government  of  Holland,  is  a  fact  of  very  material  cousequence 
to  the  cause. 

An  cmiiiontly  important  and  gratifying  circumstance,  is  the 
abolition  by  tlie  National  Congress  of  Chili,  in  October,  1811 ; 
and  by  the  *  Provisional  Executive  Power  of  the  United  Pro- 

*  vinces  of  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,'  decreed  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  in 
May,  1812.  This  decree  was  followed  by  two  others,  one  dated 
February,  1813,  declaring  all  children  born  after  the  31st  of 
January,  1813,  to  be  absolutely  free  :  and  a  second, «  few  weeks 
later,  prescribing  regulations  for  educating  this  young  black  race 
of  freemen,  and  appointing  a  provision  for  them  on  their  coming 
to  maturity.  This  decree  comprises  more  than  ttvcnty  articles, 
and  bears  evidence  of  much  thought  and  sincere  solicitude  on 
the  subject. 

It  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  see  these  revolutionary  states 
giving  such  a  proof  that  they  deserve  to  be  free ;  and  signalizinc: 
the  commencement  of  that  independence  in  which  fhey  will  soon 
be  joined  by  every  tiling  that  has  been  denominated  Spanish 
America,  by  a  generous  deed  so  fur  above  the  ambition  of  the 
wretched  monarchy  of  which  they  had  been  the  vassals. 

Though  not  within  the  scope  of  the  statements  of  the  Report, 
another  source  of  animated  and  really  sublime  grtitification  i* 
found  in  tlie  resolute,  powerful,  and  warlike  attitude  of  the  people 
of  St.  Domingo.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  tlie  French 
govenimont  is  determined  to  exiicnd  an  army  in  revenge  of  the 
ciefiance,  and  in  tlie  attempt  to  reduce  those  courageoas,  and 
elated,  and  indignant  Islanders  to  a  quiet  and  grateful  accep- 
tance of  the  Most  Christian  economy  of  whips  and  chains;  but 
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tJiere  caa,  if  such  be  the  determination,  be  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to 
the  situation  in  which  that  army  and  those  islanders  will  res- 
pectively  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.  It  is  needlesa  to 
obsenrc  how  much  the  independence — should  we  not  say  the 
successful  rebellion  ?— of  this  great  island,  yrill  contribute  to 
blast  the  hopes  of  a  number  of  the  French  traders  who  were  so 
grateful  to  our  peace-negotiators  for  the  prospect  of  deriving 
speedy  weahh  from  African  blood. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  the  finances  of  the  Iilstitiition 
iiave  been  reduced  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  by  the  very  great 
and  well  applied  expenses  of  their  exertions  to  excite  the  spirit  of 
this  country  to  universal  declaration  of  an  opinion  they  l^ad 
litUe  dreamed  they  should  ever  again  have  occasion  to  express* 
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^^^  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  who  Imve^arh  in  the  press,  imll  chUge 
the  Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  by  sending  Jji/brmaiion 
(post  paid  J  of  the  subject  y  extent  y  and  probable  price  of  such  ijoorlcs  ; 
Uihich  they  may  depend  upon  being  compiunicate^  to  th4  PubUcj  if 
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Tb'%t  valuable  work  which  ivas  pub- 
lished in  1777,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gibbons, 
under  the  title  ol  *'  Memoirs  of  etni- 
neuUy  Pious  Women/'  and  again  rt- 
pr.nted  in  1(P4,  wiih  the  addition  of 
sertiral  new  Live*,  is  now  in  its  procrress 
through  the  press.  The  origin&l  work 
will  be  carefully  corrected  in  this  new 
edition  ;  the  memoirs  annexed  in  the 
reprint  of  it  will  he  retained,  and 
a  new  volnrtie  will  be  added  con- 
taining accounts  of  pious  and  ce- 
lebrattd  Females  most  cf  whom  have 
died  within  a  few  years  past.  The 
whole  will  be  comprised  in  3  toIs. 
8to.  embcUisheil  with  ci;;bteen  por- 
traits elegantly  enii^raved  by  Tlopwood, 
and  edited  by  the  Rr-v.  S.  Buider,  M.  A. 
Lecturer  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate 
street. 

Tbe  Rev.  W.  Hull  has  in  the  press, 
a  Discourse  entitled  *'  the  doctrine  of 
Atoocment,  an  eiisential  part  of  tlie 
Christian  System." 

In  the  press  in  2  vols,  12mo.  Paris 
Cbit-chat;  or  a  view  of  the  society, 
manners,  customs,  literature,  and 
amasemeots  of   the  PvriMans  :    being 
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a  tran<)!ation  of  **  Qiltaume  le  Franc 
Parleur,"  and  a  sequel  to  L'Uermite  de 
la  Ohaus«4e  d*AuUn. 

Mr.  Hanbnf7*s  edition  of  '*  Extracts 
from  tbe  Diary,  Meditations,  and  liHt^ifs 
of  Mr.  Joseph  WiUiams,  of  Kiddev- 
minster,"  with  nnmcrous  additions  from 
the  author's  short-hand  and  other  ma- 
nnscripts,  is  evpected  to  appear  early 
ill  the   next  month. . 

Mr.  Parkes,the  author  of  tbe  "  Che- 
mical Catechism,"  has  now  in  the 
press^  a  Series  of  Chemical  Essays* 
which  be  designs  to  publish  in  four 
pocket  volumes ;  including  a  variety  of 
explanatory  notes  and  a  copious  Index. 
These  Essays  are  written  iu  a  familiar 
style,  so  as  to  suit  those  readers  who 
are  not  yet  proficients  in  Chemical 
Science ;  and  they  embrace  an  assem- 
blage of  curious  and  ioterefttiog  subjects 
in  the  economy  of  nature  as  well  as  on 
some  of  the  most  important  manufsctures 
of  this  country.  The  work  will  be  il^ 
lostrated  with  more  than  Cweuty  copper 
plate  engravings  and  aU  from  original 
drawings,  dther  of  new  Cbmnical  ap- 
paratus, or  of  the  improved  maclunery 
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now  employed  ia  the  respective  iiianu« 
facturet  of  which  the  author  baf  treated 
Hi  these  Essays.  The  whole  is  in  con- 
siderable forwardness!  and  will  proba- 
bly be  ready  for  delivery  by  the  end  of 
March,  or  begianiDg  of  April 

A  bew  editioii  of  Mr.  Taylor's  Ghosts, 
,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month,  with  the  addition  of  many  new 
and  very  cuKous  sturies. 

Mr.  W.  Y  Oitley  has  in  the  press 
IB  one  volume  4to.  An  Inquiry  into 
tha  origin  and  early  History  of  Eo* 
graving  on  Copper  and  on  Wood^  with 
an  account  of  the  innst  ancient  Engra- 
vers and  their  Works,  from  the  .earliest 
period  to  the  mid'Ue  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century ;  compris'-n^  Observations  on 
some  of  the  first  boo|(s  ornamented  with 
Wood  "Cuts. 

A  singular  \iotk  on  Occult  Philoso- 
phy will  be  publisheil  iu  a  very  few 
weeks.  It  will  include  the  lives  of  all 
the  ancient  Alcbemystical  Philosophers, 
a  critical  catalogae  of  their  writings  and 
a  selection  of  the  most  celebrated  trea- 
tiscs'on  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
Herta  etic  art. 

An  authentic  Narrative  of  the  Ip« 
va&ion. of  France  in  1814,  including 
the  History  of  the  Restoration  will 
shortly  appear  from  the  pen  of  M.  De 
Beauchamp,  author  of  the  History  of 
the  War  of  La  Vendue. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  pnblished  the 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  they  are 
drawn  from  original  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  comprive  many  new  and  au- 
thentic anec<ioteB  of  various  distiogoiah- 
ed  Personnges;  amung  whom  are  the 
King  antl  Queen  of  Sicily ;  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  the  late  Lord  and  the  pre- 
sent Earl  Nelson  ;  the  I^arl  of  Bristol  ; 
the  Duke  of  Qu^ensbcrry,  &c.  ice. 

Mr.  James  Wyld  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  new  map  of  the 
world  exhibiting  at  one  view  the  po« 
pulation,  civilization)  ai>d  religion,  of 
each  country.  It  will  be  printed  on 
one  large  sheet  of  Columbia. 

Spendily  will  be  published  the  claims 
of  the  Establislied  Church,  considered 
as  an  Apostolical  Institution,  and  espe- 
cially as  an  authorised  interpreter  of 
Holy  Scripture. 

Early  next  Spring  will  be  published 
Bibltotheca  Anglo- Poetics;  or,  a  des- 
criptive catalogae  of  a  singularly  rare 
and  rich  collection  of  Old  English 
Poetry  r  illustrated  by  occasional  ~  ex- 
Uacts,  with  notes  critical  and  biogra- 
phical. 
j)r.  George  Cookci  minister  of  JLair  • 
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rencc  Kirk,  will  speedily  publish  in 
3  vols,  8vo.  the  History  of  the  Chtirch 
of  Scotland,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Reformation  till  the  ttevoliition  ;  il- 
lustrating a  most  interesting  Ttriod  of 
the  History  of  Britain. 

Speedily  is  expected  to-  appear^ 
The  Journal  of  a  Toor  and  Residence 
in  Great  Britain,  dnring  the  years  1810 
and  1811.  By  a  French  Traveller. 
With  remarks  on  the  Country,  its  Arts, 
Literatnrci  and  Politics  j  and  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  Inhabitants, 
2  vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  engravings. 

The  Native  Irish,  a  Memorial,  in  be- 
half of  the  Native  Irish  with  a  view  to 
their  impiovmrnt  in  moral  and  reJiinoiis 
knowledge,  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  Language  is  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  published  in  the  course  of  this 
present  mouthy  byChristopher  Anderson, 
Edinburgh.    I1iis  memorial  inelndes  a 
statement   of  what  has  been  done  to« 
wards  the  mstruction  of  this  iotaresting 
class  of   psftple,   by   means  of   their 
own  ancient  Langohge,  from  the  earli* 
est  to  the  present  times.-  An  account 
of  the  translation,  and  printing,    and 
circulation  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in 
Irish.    The|latest  calculations,  with  re« 
gard  to  the  prevalence  of  this  langnage, 
and  the  exietit  of  the  populatiou,  to 
whom  it  is  vernacular.     Answers  to  the 
roost   plausible   objections  against    its 
being  uught  syvtematically  in  Schools, 
like  ihe  other  dialects  of  the  United 
Kingdom.      A  plan   is  proposed,   and 
to  proceed  in  its  support,  various  en> 
couragements    founded   on    facts,  are 
brought  forward,  a    variety   of   parti- 
culars are  incidentally  mentioned,  wHb 
respect  to   the  other  dialects  of  the 
Celtic  or    Iberian    Langiugo,   whether 
those    spoken     in    Britain,    e  f.    the 
Welch,  the  Gaelic  and  the  Manki^  or 
on    the  Continent,   as   the  Bas  Bre- 
tagne  or  Armorican,  the  Basques  sod 
the  Waldensiau. 

Missionary  Travels  in  Sonth  Aftiea, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  a  second 
edition  will  go  to  pr4*KS  immediately,' 
the  first  edition  of  1500  copies  small 
paper  having  been  sold  on  the  day  of 
publication,  a  few  Copies  large  paper 
may  be  had. 

A  Novel  in  three  large  Volumci^  by 
Mrs.  Penchard  of  Taunton,  author  ii 
the  Blind  Child,  &c.  is  in  ti^epreM. 

Captain  Tuckey's  Maritime  Geo* 
graphy  will  be  published  cnrly  in 
March. 

A  small  vdufflc  of  Songs  and  Poems* 
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\y  Caiiftain  Hall  of  the  India  Army, 
wiginally  published  at  Calcutta,  is  iu 
die  presa. 

A  work  in  octavo  on  the  duties  of  the 
Honorable  CoropanyN  Civil  Servants, 
by  A.  P.  Tytler,  Esq.  sod  of  Lord 
Woodbonslee,  it  in  the  press* 

Miss  Rundairs  Symbolical  History  of 
England  in  quarto,  will  be  published 
early  in  April  complete;  embellished 
with  copper-plates. 

Miss  Prickett  is  about  to  publish  an 
Historical  Novel  entitled  '^^  Warwick 
Castle." 

Mr.  Gamble,  antiior  of  Sarsfield, 
Cbaracteris  tic  Sketches  of  Ireland,  &c. 
will  shortly  publish  a  pew  Novel  en- 
titled :♦*  Howard." 

Paiiiamf ntary  Portraits, or  Sketches 
of  the  Public  Cbaractcr  of  i^ome  of  the 
most  di^ti■1)(uished  Speaken  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  originally  printed 
ID  the  Examiner. 

Th6  Theolofical  'Works  of  James 
Arminius,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Leydeii. 

Miscellaneous  Poems  by  John  Byron, 
M.  A.  F.R.S.  with  some  account  of 
his  Life. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  has  just  pu\>lished  a 
Mask  entitled,  <*  The  Descent  of  Li- 
berty,** to  which  is  prefixed  an  account 
of  the  Nature  of  Masks. 

The  White  Doe  of  RyUtone,  or  the 
Fate  of  the  Nortons,  a  Poem.  By 
Mr.  Wm.  Wordsworth,  will  appear 
early  in  April,  iu    on  volume  quarto. 

Charlemagne;  or,  the  Church  De- 
lirered,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  Twenty -four 
Oamofti  By  I.ucien  Bonaparte,  mem* 
ber  of  the  institute  of  France,  &c.  &c. 
&C. ,  translated  into  English  Verse.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Butler,  D.  D.,  and  the 
Rey.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.  M.,  will  be 
published  on  the,4th  of  March.  - 

Early  in  March  will  appear,  letters 
from  a  Medical  Officer  attached  to  the 
Army,  under  the  command  of  Field 
Marshal  the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  du- 
ring the  Campaigns  of  1812,  18i3,and 
1814  ;  addressed  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, in  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a 
map. 

lathe  course  of  the  present  mooth, 

the  following  Works  will  appear,  Uis- 

toire  des  Conspirations  forofee  contre 

Napoleon     Bonaparte,     depuis     1797, 

Joaqa'eii  1814,  ou  Chronique  Secrete  do 

France  et  d'ltalie  depuis  la  Creation  de 

la  Republiqoe  Cisalpine  jusqo'jk  la  chute 

do  Tyran  Corse,    Publlec  per  Ic  Con- 


>eil  des  Conjures  des  deux  p«ytyib  three 
▼oinmes,  octavo. 

Also,  Histoire  des  Soei6t4s  leerMei  de 
PArm^eetdesCoospimtioos  Militains 
qui  ont  ea  pour  Objet  la  Destrootioii  da 
Gonvernement  de  Bonaparte,  in  one  to- 
lume,  octavo. 

Dr.  Holland's  Traveb  in  the  Ionian 
Isles,  in  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Oseeos, 
m  1812  and  1813.  Together  with  an 
account  of  a  residence  at  Joennina,  the 
capital  and  court  of  Ali  Pasha  ;  and 
with  a  more  cursory  sketch  of  a  route 
through  Attica,  the  Morea,  fcc,  in  one 
volume  quarto,  illustrated  by  a  map  and 
other  engravings,  have  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  but  they  are  expected  to 
be  ready  by  the  6th  of  the  present 
month. 

A  Visit  to  Paris,  in  1814  ;  being  a 
Review  of , the  Moral,  Political,  Intellec- 
tual, and  Social  Condition  of  the  French 
Capital :  including  descriptive  Sketches 
of  the  Public  Buildings,  and  the  Monu- 
ments of  Art  which  it  contains ;  Re- 
marks on  the  Effects  of  these  great 
Works  and  the  Institutions  of  Paris  on 
the  national  '^aste  and  Thinking  ;  Ob- 
servations on  the  Manners  of  the  varioos 
Classes  of  its  Society ;  on  its  Rulers  and 
Public  Men;  on  its  Political  Opinions; 
on  the  present  State  of  French  Litera- 
ture, and  on  the  Dramatic  Represen  • 
tationsin  the  French  Metropolis.  By 
John  Scott,  Editor  of  the  Champion,  a 
London  Weekly  Political  and  Literary 
Journal.  Is  nearly  ready  for  Publica*  > 
tion,  in  one  volume,  octavo. 

Guy  Mannering,  or  the'  Astrologer, 
by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  will  cer- 
tainly appear  this  month,  in  three  vo- 
lumes, 12mo. 

Systematic  l^ucation,  or  Elemen- 
tary Instruction,  in  the  various  Depart- 
ments of  Literature  and  Science,  with 
Practical  Rules  for  studying  each 
Branch  of  Useful  Knowledge.  By  .the 
Rev.  W.  Shepherd,  the  Rev.  Lant 
Carpenter,  LL.  D.  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Joyce.  Will  appear  in  March,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  with  plates,  by 
Lowry* 

A  Prospectus  has  been  circulated  Of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery,  as  they  re- 
late to  Wounds,  Ulcers,  and  Fistnlas ; 
Aneurism  and  Wounded  Arteries  f 
Fractures  of  the  Limbs,  and  the  Dn- 
ties  of  the  Military  and  HotpiUl  Ant- 
geon.     Also, 

A  System  of  Surgical  Operationft 
containing  the  Principles  «f  Surgery, 
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as  they  relate  to  ^rgioal  Diseases  and 

Operations :  and  a  Series  of  Cases, 
calculated. to  illBStrete  chiefly  the  Doc- 
trine of  Tumours,  and  other  irregular 
parts  of  Surgery;  and  to  instruct  the 
young  Surgeou  bow  to  form  bis  Prop;- 
iiostics  and  to  plan  his  Operations.  By 
John  Bell,  Suirgpon.  To  be  completed 
in  TweWe  Monthly  Parts,  illastratcd 
by  One.  Hoodred  and  Sixty  Plates, 
many  of  which  will  be  beautifully  co- 
loured. 

Poems,  including  Lyrical  Ballad^, 
and  Miiceliancous  Pieces,  with  Addi- 
tions. By  Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  shortly 
appe.ify  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

The  BHllantyucti  of  Edinburgh  have 
nearly  completed  the  octavo  edition,  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Southcy's 
Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  (lOths,  and  a 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Soothey's  Poems, 
including  ihe  Metrical  Tales  and  90ine 
Pieces  never  before  published,  in  three 
Toluenes,  footscnp,  octavo. 

A  second  edition  of  a  New  Covering  to 


the  Velvet  Cushion,  with  •  Pi 
just  ready. 

Parts  13  and  14  of  BootkrOj 
brew  Bible  containing  the  com 
the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Prove 
ciesiasscH,  and  the  Song  of  S 
will  be  delivered  in  a  few  days. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Melanchof 
RfV.  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M.  ehiliHlish 
a  full  length  portrait  and  a  H 
of  his  Hand  Writing  will  bereft 
in  the  present  month. 

The  new  edition  of  Ix'ttcrt 
gentleman'in  tho  Koilh   of  Sco 
his  friend  in   London  with    Nol 
forwardii?ss  at  the  press,  and 
expected  shortly.  Mr.  Walter  S 
nominates  thesis  *'  Curious  Lette 
quotes  them  frequently  in  his 
the   Lake,  tliey  are  said    also 
tarn  the  only  authentic  rcoor< 
of  the  manners  and  custonss  c 
in  Wavcrly. 

Mr.  Grinfen  has  in  th<!  prest 
lunic  of  Poem^',  which  is  iieai 
pleted. 
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AGniCULTURE. 

A  Review  ^and  complete  ^Abstract)  of 
the  Reports  lo  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Midland  Department  of  Eng- 
land, By  Mr.  Marshall.  8vo.  14-s, 
boards,  , 

BIOCRAPUY. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Written  hy  one  who  never 
quitted  him  for  fjrt(eo  Years.  Pub- 
lished in  French,  as  well  as  English.  2 
vols.  12mo.  IDs.  6d.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Phil'p  Melvdic, 
Esq.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pcndcunis 
Castle,  Cornwall  ;  wit!)  on  Ap))endix, 
containing  Extracts  from  his  Diaries  and 
Letters.  Seltcted  by  a  Friend.  The 
Second  Ediiicn.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 


Genius  leads  them  to  study  this 
and  useful  Branch  r»f  Rilucati 
Charles  Taylor.     Ruyal  8vo. 
hoards.    Hotpresscd,  and   iUiist 
thirty -three  plates. 

French  Pronunciation  alpha 
exhibited :    with  Sp«*.lliug   Voci 
and  New  Fables,  French  aad 
By  CGros.     '2<.  t>ouud. 

Blagdon*s  French  Interpret^ 
sisting  of  a  Vocabulary  and 
Con vcnsat ions,  on  every  topic  1 
interest  the  I'oui  ist  or  the  Mai 
siness  ;  with  the  method  of  Pre 
nunciatiou,  &c.  a  neat  portable 
price  6s.  6d.  neatly  half-hound. 

Conversations,  for  the  Instru 
Amusement  of  Youth,    with 
]*ocois.     By  Mrs.  Lenoir.     !(  vo 
8s.  l>oards. 


EDUCATION. 


A  Familiar  Treatise  on  Drawing,  for 
Youth  ;  being  an  Elementary  Intioduc* 
lion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  designed  for  the 
Instruction  of  Young    Persons    whose 


HISTOKT. 


Some  Documents  respectiof 
tory  of  the  late  Events  in  Spaiii 
L  **  A  plain  Exposition  df  the 
which  occasioned  the  Journey  < 
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r  Bayonne,  in  April  1808." 
9txk  De  Rscoiquiz,  formerly 
8  Catholic  Majesty,  and  theft 
llor  of  State,  &c.  &c.— II. 
n  the  preceding  Work.  By 
Jor  of  State,  Don  Pedro  de 
III.  A  full  Abstract  of  a  Pe- 
tiaed  to  KingPerdinand  VU. 
oe  Members  of  the  Cortes  of 
iquesting  his  Ms^jesty  to  abo- 
w  Constitution  of  Spain,  and 
lish  the  Inquisition,  with  the 
»f  Government,  iinJer  certain 
ts.  Bvo.  5s.  sewed. 
in  History,  Vol.  II.  contain- 
itory  of  Rome  from  the  ear- 
rds  to  the  Death  of  Constan- 
aeries  of  Essays/  with  Re- 
&c.  By  Thomas  Morell,  St. 
o.  10s.  6J.  boards. 
6*8  Circumstantial  Narrative 
paij^n  in  Kussin,  2d  edition, 
iy  improved,  with  plans,  8vo. 
6d.  bds.  or  with  a 
ap,  iSs.  fyA,  bds. 

Campaign  of  Paris,  in 
rhich  is  added  a  Sketch  of 
ignof  1813,  8vo.  with  Map 
is.  bds. 

lAW. 

jae  on  the  Principles  and 
F  the  Court  of  Chancery,  by 
idock,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
2  fols.  royal  Bvo.  21.  Cs.  bds. 

I 

MATHEMATICS. 

ise  on  the  Construction  of 
which  the  Principles  of  the 
!  of  the  Sphere  are  demon* 
id  their  various  practical  Re- 
Mathematical  Geography  de- 
explained.  Systematically 
and  scientifically  illustrated, 
ty  Plates  of  Diagrams.  By 
Jamicson.     Svo.  9s.  boards. 

MEDICINE. 

Lions  of  the  Cutaneons  Dis- 
iprised  in  the  Cbssification  of 
r.  Willan.  ByT.  Bateman, 
.S.  Physician  to  the  Public 
r,  and  to  the  Fever  Institution. 
).  II.  li.     With  six  coloured 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

menus  Trnct9,  on   Religions, 
and  Agricultural  Subjects.  By 


Richard  Watson,    I^.D.    F.It.S.    Lotd 
Bish<m- of  LandafF.    3  vols.  Svo.  11  ts. ' 
boar«k 

Septet  Memofirs  of  Napolcofn  %ona^ 
parte,  written  by  one  who  niever 
qdHted  \Axa  for  fifteem  Years,  2  voK 
iSmo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  London  Catalog^ae    of   Bdoks, 
with  their   Sizes  and  Prices.     October  ' 
1814.    8ro.  Price  ds.   hatf-bound,  au^ 
on  thick  post  4to.  Price  t4!^.  hi  sheets. 

System  and  No  System  V  or,  the 
Contrast.  By  Maria  Benson,  Author 
of  Thoughts  on  Edticatioii.  12ma  Oi, 
boards. 

Remarks  (m  tb^  case  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  on  his  Letter  to  Lnrd 
EHenborough,  p^ioeds. 

MAIURAL   PHILOSOPar. 

OnUities  of  Natural  Philosophy,  be- 
ing Heads  of  Lectures,  deliveiiBd  M  the 
University  of  Ednibargli.  By  John 
Playfair,  Profesior  of  Natnml  PMIoM- 
phy  in  the  University  of  •  Edinburgh, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  London, 
and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Edinburgh.  2  toIs.  Svo.  10s.  6d«  8dt. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics:  IntOMfed 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy.  By  the  Rer.  B. 
Bridge,  B.D.  F.R.S.  FeUow  of  8t  Pe- 
ter's College,  Cambridge,  and  Pro-  - 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  East  India  College. 
8vo,  11.  Is.  boards. 

PUYSIOLOGT. 

The  Physiognofflicali  System  tX  Drs, 
Gall  and  Spnrzheim;  Toanddd  on  an 
Anatomical  ahd  Physlolojiical  exami- 
nation of  the  Nervous  System  in  'gene- 
ral, and  of  the  Brom  in  ptfrtictilar; 
and  indicating  the  Dispositions  and 
Manifestations  of  the  Mind.  By  J.  G. 
Spurzbeim,  M.D.  royal  Svo.  11.  10s. 
boards.     Illustrated  by  numerous  plates. 

POETRY. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  By  Walter 
Scott,  Esq.    4to.  21.  28. 

Messiah,  a  Poem,  in  twenty-eight 
Books.    By  Joseph  Cottle.    Royal  Svo. 

The  Flower  of  Wye,  a  Poem,  in  six 
Cantos.  By  Henry  Ingram.  Svo.'  lOs. 
6d.  board "«. 

The    Tragedies    of  ViMorio  Alficrl. 
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TVanslated  from  the-It«fian,  by  Chmrlet 
Lloyd.    3to18.  12mo.  11.  78.  boards. 

FamiUar  Poems,  Moral  and  Religions. 
By  Susannah  Wilson,  a  ^nrant  Girl. 
I8ma  Ss.  boards. 

A  New  Translation  (in  Rhyme)  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  By  Thomas 
Orger.  With  the  Latin  Text.  8to.  11. 
is.  boards. 

Anster  Fair,  a  Poem,  in  six  Cantoty 
with  other  Poems.  By  W.  Tennant. 
7s.  6d. 


rotrriCAt  icohomv. 

A  Review  (and  complete  Abstract) 
of  the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture  from  the  Midland  Department 
of  England.  By  Mr.  Marshall,  8vd. 
price  14s.  boardit. 

The  Statistical  Account,  or  Parochial 
Survey  of  Ireland ;  drawn  up  from  the 
Communications  of  the  Clergy.  By 
William  Shaw  MaM>n,  Esq.  M.R.I.A. 
Remembrancer  and  Receiver  of  First 
Fruits,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Public  Records.  Vol.  L  11.  lOs.  boards. 
Illustrated  by  a  Number  of  Maps  and 
Plates. 

Reflections  on  the  Financial  System 
of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  oi» 
the  Sinking  Fund.  Written  in  France, 
in  the  Summer  of  1812.  By  Walter 
Soyd,  Esq.    price  9s.  6d. 

THSOLOGT. 

A  Combined  View  of  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,  Esdras,  and  SL  John,  show- 
ing thai  all  the  Prophetic  Writiugv  are 
formed  upon  one  Plan.  Accompanied 
by  an  explanatory  Chart.  Alsop  a 
minute  Explanation  of  the  Prophecies  of 
D.iniel ;  together  with  Critical  Remarks 
upon  the  Interpretations  of  preceding 


Commentators,  and  more  pari 
upon  the  Systems  of  Mr.  Faber 
Cunnioghame.  By  James  Hatic 
Esq.    8to.  ISs.  boards. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ven 
Rector  of  Clapham.  2  vols.  Svi 
boards. 

Sermons  for  Parochial  and  I 
Ufie;  chiefly  adapted  to  the  Si 
particular  Sundays  in  the  Yet 
Richard  Mant,  M.A.  Vicar  c 
Coggershall,  Essex,  and  Doui^st 
lain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbi 
Cantfibury.  VoL  III*  8vi>. 
boards. 

Sermcttis,     by    Christopher 
worth,  D.  D.  Dean  of  Bockiug. 
8vo.  18s.  boards. 

Strmons  on  Practical  Subjec 
John  Vincent,    A.B.    ChiiplaiB 
Establishment  at  Fort  Williani 
gal,  in  the  Service  of  the  Hoi 
India  Company.     8vo.  9s.  boar 

It  is  All  True;  or,  the  Gr 
Truth  of  the  Gospel  made  plam 
mon  Sense,  in  the  first  Couvcrri' 
consequent »  H'liubh*,  H'dy  L 
singularly  bi>^sse«l  Death  of  Mi 
tlia  James,  o>  Chelwood,  in  St 
shire,    price  Is.  6d, 

Female  Scripture  Cl.aracters 
plifying  Female  Vir'Ut^^s.  'B 
King.   12mo.  pri<-e  8''    boards 

Lardner's  Works.  Vol.  1.  4t 
completf  d  in  5  volume  >. 

Dr.  Gill's  Body  oi  Divinity. 
4to.  price  11.  15s.  bouids. 

An  Essay  on  the  Cliaracter  ai 
ttcal  Writings  of  St.  Paul.  By 
More,  2  vols.  l2mo.  price  14t. 

Facts  and  Evidencts,  on  the 
of  Baptism,  in  a  Letter  to  a  1^ 
a  Baptist  Church,  by  the  ei 
Calmet's  Dictionary  of  the  Hoi 
with  3  plates^  price  13s. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


^*^  Among  the  articles,  whir.h  our  limits  eompel  ni  to  defer  to  i 
Number,  the  following  are  comprised :  Principles  of  Chriitian  Pbilosop 
L'Ambre's  Astronomy ;  Spnrsheim's  Craneology ;  Southfy^s  Don  R< 
Storer^s  British  CathedraUj  Robinson's  Prophecies ;  &o» 


THE 


ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  APRIL,  1815. 


rU  I.— TAr  Physiognomical  Si/Uem  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheinif 
founded  on  an  Anatomical  and  Physiologic^  Examination  of 
the  Nervous  System  in  general,  and  on  the  Brain  in  particular ; 
and  indicating  the  Dispositions  and  Manifestations  of  the  Mind. 
By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  MD.  8vo.  pp.  556>  price  1/.  10^.  London. 
Baldwin  and  Co.  1 8 1 5. 

"^HE  public,  that  many  headed  Proteus,  assuming  in  tivrn 
every  modification  of  character,  is  in  no  smaU  degree  ambitibus 

the  proud  honours  of  Athenian  Philosophy.  ^  Every  thing 
ly  turns,  and  nothing  long^ — it  continues,  under  every  changing 
pect,  its  restless  pursuit  of  ^^  some  new  thing ;''  transferring 
Eth  equal  ease  and  celerity  its  attention  from  one  species  of 
xsitemeot  to  another,  perhaps  of  the  most  opposite  descriptioo ; 
ibracing  in  succession  all  subjects,  whether  of  temporary  or 

infinite  interest,  with  short-lived  intensity  of  ardour ;  and 
eserving  with  respect  to  all,  the  tone  and  jurisdiction  of  a 
lal  arbiter. 

In  the  homage  which  is  paid  by  all  classes  to  this  mysterious 
trsonage,  it  seems  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Mul- 
ude  is  still  perpetuated.     We  know  not  what  were  the  rites 

that  ancient  idolatry  :  possibly  it  consisted  of  the  same  in- 
Uectual  offerings  with  which  the  same  indefinite  entity  is 
ill  propitiated^.     A  battle  or  a  pageant,    a  hero  or  an   actor^ 

fanatical  impostor  or  a  philosophical  lecturer,  mighty  in 
ose  days,  perhaps,  have  furnished  ni  succession  the  amusement 

the  fickle  goddess.  The  sorcery  of  chemistry  would  not 
en  have  attracted  less  attention,  than  the  discoveries  of 
odem  science  did  a  few  years  since  among  our  literary 
Vol.  I11.--N.  S.  2  B 
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Thirdly^  That*as  all  the  organs,  it  may  be  ureed,  cannot 
be  equally  superficial,  the  expansion  of  one  whi(£  is  deeply 
seated,  could  not  be  characterized  by  corresponding  indexes  in 
the  cranium.  If  the  organ  of  charity  lie  under  that  of  self-loTe, 
the  marks  iil^the  cranium  occasioned  by  the  deydopment  of 
the  former,  should  be  marks,  not  of  love  for  others,  but  of 
love  for  ourselves. 

Fourthly  J  The  indisputable  fact  of  total  and  oftentim^  toddoi 
eonversion  of  character,  from  bad  to  good,  b  not  only  in* 
explicable  by  the  doctrine  under  discussion,  but  is  actually  incon* 
sistent  ivith  it.  The  ^hole  man  is  sometimes  transformed. 
Vicious  habits  are  laid  aside,  and  virtuous  conduct  occupies 
their  place.  He  vrho  was  formerly  a  practical  and  darine 
infidel,  vihose  thoughts  and  failings  never  wandered  beyond 
the  things  of  time  and  sense,  is  now  a  penitent  and  consistent 
Christian,  anticipating  a  retributive  and  eternal  state;  and 
surely  all  this  change  takes  place  without  any  corresponding 
or  discoverable  change  in  the  organization.  Where  is  the 
advocate  of  Craniology  who  would  be  hurdy  enough  to  assert, 
that  the  marks  of  the  change  would  be  found  on  the  skull. 
The  physiognomical  expression  of  the  features  mi^ht  indeed  be 
altered,  as  those  muscles  which  are  subservient  to  tne  expreauon 
of  present  sentiments,  arc  diflTercnt  from  those  which  indicated 
former  feelings;  but  the  shape  and  general  organization  of 
the  head,  would  remain  unchanged.  Even  in  intellectual  cha- 
racter and  mental  tasteSy  so  to  speak,  a  change  is  not  seldom 
effected,  which  ought,  upon  craneological  principles,  to  bring 
with  it  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  exterior  organiza- 
tion. The  skull  of  Pascal,  for  example,  during  the  time  that 
he  was  devoting  his  great  mind  to  the  development  and  ex- 
position of  mathematical  truth,  was  a  diflferent  skull  from  that 
of  tlie  same  Pascal,  while  occupied  with  investigating  the 
solemn  mysteries  and  sublime  truths  of  the  religion  of  Christ. 

Lastly y  We  shall  object  against  this  doctrine  its  tendency 
to  assimilate  witli  the  doctrine  of  necessity  If  Craniology 
has  been  suspected'  and  accused  unjustly  of  absolute  materi- 
alism, on  Uic  ground  that  the  materialism  is  the  same  which 
admits  the  brain,  in  any  way,  to  be  the  organ  by  which  aumal 
life  and  intellectual  faculty  are  manifested ;  yet,  that  its  COQ- 
clusions  approximate,  to  say  the  least,  to  the  inferences  oS  ne- 
cessity, cannot  we  think  be  denied.  Thus,  as  a  fataUst  vrould 
say  of  one  addicted  to  the  most  common  form  of  smsumUtr, 
that  it  was  as  much  his  nature  so  to  be,  as  for  the  dog  to  bsik 
and  the  bear  to  growl ;  so  would  a  Craniologist  aflurm,  that 
his  organ  of  ^  amativeness,^  was  more  than  usually  large,  and 
that  the  exeroise  of  the  propensity  was  the  consequence  of  the 
organization.   A  father,  who  should  find  in  his  son  tfie  organ 
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of  *  propensity  to  kill/    of  UDCommon    magnitude,  ought  to 
cx>ac^ve  it  rather  cruelty  than  justice,  to  inflict  punishment 
for  the  crime  of  torturing  animals ;  and  the  injured  husband, 
may  quietly  retire  to  ruminate  on  the  just  punishment  of  his . 
neglect  in  not  having  taken  the  due  dimensions  of  ^  the  skull  of  i 
his  wife,  previously  to  the  marriage  contract. 

We,  who  wish  to  believe  that  before  the  bar  of  Divine  retri- 
bution, the  plea  of  corporeal  necessity  to  practical  evil  will  prove, 
of  no  avail,  cannot  be  readily  brought  to  subscribe  to  principles 
which  are  prima  facie  pregnant  with  consequences  so  mis- . 
chievous.  When  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  shall  pass  the  flnal 
sentence  decisive  of  eternal  doom, — and  we  would  now  assume 
a  seriousness  corresponding  to  the  awful  seriousness  of  the 
subject, — when  the  final  decree  shall  be  pronounced,  there  will 
be  no  individual  feeUng  of  self  excuse  founded  on  respective 
organization  ;  nor  would  such  excuse  be  in  the  smallest  degree 
vuid,  unless  where  such  organization  or  rather  disorganization 
should  have  interfered  with  consciousness,  have  enchained  the 
understanding,  or  subdued  the  will. 

Before  we  dismiss  these  preliminary  observations,  justice  to 
our  Author  requires  us  to  apprize  our  readers,  that  in  the  treatise 
under  review,  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  away  those  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine  which  we  are  now  deprecating.  But 
white  we  admit  that  the  attempt  has  been  executed  with  con- 
siderable ingenuity,  the  result  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  an  anatomical 
description  of  the  brain,  and  nervous  system,  into  the  minute 
examination  of  which  it  would  be  incompatible  witli  our  limits 
to  engage.  Those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  enter  into  tliis 
division  of  the  subject,  with  the  spirit  of  physiologists,  must 
attentively  peruse  the  whole  of  the  chapter,  and  with  it  they  may 
advantageously  connect  the    perusal  of   a    most  interestiDg 

*  Report  on  a  memoir  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  relative  to 
^  the  anatomy  of  the  brain.  By  M.  M.  Tenon,  Portal,  Sebatier, 
'  Pinel,  andCuvier;  presented  to,  and  adopted  by,  the  class 

*  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  of  the  National  Institute 
'  of  France.**  Our  ousiness,  however,  is  to  treat  the  subject 
merely  in  a  cursory  manner,  and  to  state  to  our  readers  the 
gemeral  results  of  our  Author's  investigations. 

In  the  first  place.  Dr.  S.  difl^s  from  other  anatomists  in 
his  ncltions  of  nervous  origin.  In  place  of  regarding  nervea  as 
productions  and  continuations  of  the  general  brainular  substance^ 
ne  looks  upon  them  as  separate  organs,  and  independent  exis- 
tences going  to,  and  not  coming  out  from  the  brain.    There 


report  may  be  seen  in  the  5th  Volume  of  the  £dinbai|^ 
Medical  and  Surgical  Joumi^ 
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are  instances  of  portions  of  the  body  hating  beeo  bom*  as 
a  single  lirob^  for  example,  without  any  other  part  of  the  firaait ; 
— a  circumstance  whidi  our  Author  supjHises  to  stand  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  Tuli^ar  notion  that  the  nerves  are  pro- 
dactions,  and  as  it  were  continuations  of  the  bruin.  This  oti^* 
tion  however  does  not  appear  to  us  quite  so  satisf  ictory  as  to 
Dr.  S.  for  the  f(ctal  eToiution  of  on^ans  is  regulated  by  it* 
own  peculiar  laws  ;  and  in  cases  of  rooiistrosityy  the  pAris  thai 
are  perfect,  appear  often  to  grow  aftd  be  evolved  indepeo- 
dentfy  on  other  organs,  with  which,  after  birth,  they  are  M- 
cessarily  and  dependently  united. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  opinions  of  Drs.  Gall  and  8p«ni- 
heim,  in  reference  to  the  brain,   is,  that  there  h  no  oomman 
centre  either  for  the  origin  or  the  terminations  of  the  nerves, 
according    to  tiie  idea  which  has  been  entertained    by  other 
anatomists  ;  and    tliis  opinion  is  urged  and  nfiaintaiiied  with 
great   anatoitiical  skill  and  nicety  of  dissection.     Thiti  wohM 
be  of  course  a  |)oint  gained,  were  they  able  to  establish  k, 
in  favour  of  their  peculiar  theory  of  animal  functions.     Thdr 
proofs,  however,  appear  to  be  rnther  of  a  negative,  than  of 
a  positive  nature.     The  medullary  matter  of  the   encephaloa, 
they  very  ingeniously  argue,    is  fibroiLs,  and  the  ciiteritiow 
substance'  they  conceive  to  be,  as  they  express  it,  the  matrii 
of  the  medulla.    This  last  notion  respecting  the  cortical  tr 
oincritious   portion  of  the  bruin,  has,  in   a  different  manocr, 
been  expressed  by  others ;   it  is,  however,  rather  faneiful  and 
Suppositious,  and  certainly  favours  the  doctrine  of  |»rior  fcr- 
ttiiition  of  one  to  another  portion  of  the  general  or^iiii,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  the  usual  notions  of   or^anfc    ^M>liitiM. 
That  the  nerves  destined  to  be  the  media  of  conveyiiifp  mh 
sations  to  the  brain,  are  different  from  the  nerves  of  meliaB, 
our  theorists  maintain   in   common   with  severnl  other  phy* 
siologists;   but  to  us  there  does  not  ap))ear  sulBeient  gmid 
for  the  supposition.     Why  may  not  one   nerve   be  eaduwed 
with  two  or   more  faculties  P   ^n   another  part   of  the  weffk 
Dr.  Spurzheim  indeed  a<lmits  this  possibility,  by  stating  that 

*  the  same  organ  may  be  moved  either  by  irritabilky  or 
'  sibility.'     But  as  the  limits  of  the  |n^^sent  af Ude   fMiid 
dwelling  upon  anatomical  niceties,  we  shall  dismim  lliecba|iller 
by  saying  that  the  Aut!ior*s  wonted  industry   and   ittgearftj 
are  in  all   parts  of  it  abundanti;,   conspicnotA. 

It  i»  in  tlie  ch^iptcr  immediately  succeeding  the  nnalenuctl 
investigation,  that  Dr.  :^  enters  into  a  labouml  disemamn  ftr 
the  purpose  of  demonstrating  what  he  calls  the  *  inHafenftS  tf 

*  faculties.'     This  object  is  to  prove  that  the  bnmi-  ^ 
feeby  and  judges,  indepeadently  on  the  infonmiioii  4l 
from  the  senses,  and  the  nerves  whieh  Silppiy 
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faculties  are  innate  we  feel  no  difficulty  in  admitting  yritli  our 
Author,  but,  in  liis  endeaTOurs  to  divest  tlie  brain  of  idl  depend- 
ence upon  the  sentient  and  perceptive  organs,  he  goes,  we 
think,  almost  the  length  of  arguing  for  innate  ideas,  as  welt  as 
powers.  In  treating  on  the  instinct  of  animals,  he  proves  thi^ 
faculty  to  be  a  law  of  nature,  and  not  an  exertion  of  the  rea- 
soning principle,  if  indeed  it  required  any  argument  to  establish 
the  fart.  Those  authors  who,  in  their  rage  for  explaining 
every  thing,  have  advocated  a  contrary  theory,  have  fallen  into 
the  most  ridiculous  absurdities,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the 
most  trifling  conceits.  It  is  this  which  stamps  the  character 
of  nonsense  upon  the  greater  part  of  Darwin^s  ingenious  re- 
searches, and  it  were  well  for  philosophers,  and  for  philosophy 
in  general,  would  they  attend  to  the  limits  fully  and  fairly  fliarked 
out  by  their  own  instinctive  common  sense.  .  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  they  become  foolish,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
find  reason  for  animals,  they  almost  lose  their  own. 

Another  hypothesis  of  animal  instinct  which  Dr.  8.  thinks 
it  necessary  to  combat,  is,  that  the  external  instruments  pro- 
duce the  determinate  faculties. 

*  Tliis  hypothesis,*  he  very  justly  reraarkSy  *  may  be  easily  refuted. 
A  great  number  of  insects  exert  different  instincts,  before  their  an- 
tennae or  their  external  instruments  are  developed/ 

'  Many  animals  have  the  instruments  to  which  certain  faculties  are 
attributed,  but  the^  do  not  produce  the  corresponding  function?. 
Would  it  not  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  apes  and  monkeys 
possess  the  building  power  on  account  of  their  hands,  than  to  think 
that  the  beaver  builcfs  on  account  of  his  tail  V 

'  Moreover,  the  external  instruments  are  often  similar  and  the 
foiiotiona  performed  by  them  quite  different.  What  diversity  of 
itructure  in  the  nesrs  of  birds  whose  bills  are  similar?* 

*  We  see  likewise  similar  functions  connected  with  different  or^ans^ 
the  proboscis,  for  instam  e,  is  to  the  elephant,  what  the  hand  is  to 
nan  and  to  the  monkey  An  1  further,  many  faculties  are  exercised 
rithout  any  relation  wnatever  to  external  instruments. ' 

*  Who,  for  example,  can  shew  bv  an  externsd  of^an,  why  crowsi 
ive  in  society,  and  magpies  in  pairs  r 

.In  fact,  every  mode  of  considering  the  subject  leads  inevit- 
ibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  instinctive  and  rational  faculties 
ire  different.  That  animals  possess  a  certain  degree  of  reason 
Aonot  however  be  denied. 

'  A  dog/  says  our  Author,  in  illustration  of  this  position,  *  is  hungry. 
Hit  Ke  does  not  eat  because  he  fears  the  blows  of  his  master ;  cer- 
inly  this  dog  does  not  act  only  by  instinctj  but  shews  a  certain 
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degree  of  understanding.    For  understanding  is  the  knowledge  of 
our  faculties  and  the  power  of  modifying  their  actions.' 

Our  opinions  through  the  ivhole  of  this  investigation,  are  in 
general  accordance  \vith  the  Author,  excepting  that,  as  above 
hinted,  vre  conceive,  in  his  aim  to  cbtablish  the  instinctive  inde-* 
pendence  of  the  understanding  upon  the  senses,  he  seeois,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do  away  altogether  the  necessity  of  the  sen- 
tient principle  for  the  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty.  This 
subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  course  of  our  investigation. 

The  fact  of  frequent  dormancy  of  faculties,  which,  after  a 
length  of  time,  come  to  be  developed,  our  Author  makes  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  doctrine  of  separate  orgaribatioa 
for  separate  faculties.  But  we  cannot  allow  much  weight  to  this 
circumstance.  The  fact  itself  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
important  of  all  that  occur  in  the  history  of  mind  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  furnish  a  legitimate  argument  in  favour  of  any 
one  tlieory  of  intellectual  functions.  Why  is  attention  exdted, 
at  one  time,  by  objects,  which,  at  other  times,  shall  pats  b^oire 
him  with  as  little  observation  as  the  chirping  of  a  sparrow  ? 
How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  university  dunces  often 
grow  up,  in  after  life,  into  men  of  astonishing  display  of  powers  ? 
\yhere  has  the  spark  of  philosophy  or  of  poetry  lain  latent  so 
long,  which  sliall  at  length  burst  out  into  a  lull  blaze  of  splendid 
talent.  In  a  word,  how  is  dormant  and  unconscious  genius  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Certainly  upon  no  principle  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  If,  with  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  we  say  tliat  the 
peculiar  organ  destined  fur  its  developmcn  i  had  not  till  now 
been  developed,  we  merely  renew  our  attempt  to  break  down 
the  obstructing  barrier  by  bringing  against  it  fresh  but  equally 
impotent  instruments.  The  why  and  the  wherefore  stiU  re- 
main, to  present  tlic  same  insuperable  difliculties,  and  to  laug^ 
to  scorn  our  imbecility  and  ignorance. 

In  order  to  meet  the  ciinrge  of  materialism  and  necesnty» 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  innate  and  inde- 
pendent faculties,  in  the  way  that  our  Author  advocates,  he  re- 
marks that 

*  The  actions  neither  in  animals  nor  in  man  are  irresistible.  The 
yr.uscuiar  system  and  the  moving  powers  are  given  and  innate,  but  we 
arc  not  forced  to  move  our  limbs  incessantly,  nd  in  the  same  way  we 
shall  sec,  that  the  greatest  number  of  our  faculties  are  subordinate  to 
the  will/ 

We  have  already  assorted  that  we  do  not  think  the  ingenuity 
cf  our  Author  has  hwn  successful  in  its  attempt  to  repel  the 
rhargo  brought  against  his  system  on  the  ground  of  con- 
sequences. True  it  is,  that  tlic  subject  of  the  combination  of 
jyian^s  free  agency  with   omnipotent  decrees,    is  eurroundftd 
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vnih  manifold  difficulties  : — difficulties  did  we  say  ?  we  ouglit 
niher  to  say  with  inexplicable  mj'steries ;  for  human  sagacity 
will  never,  on  this  side  the  grav^^  be  able  to  solve  the  much 
agitated  problem.  Refutations  of  Calvinism  may  continue  to 
be  published,  and  refutations  of  refutations,  but  still  both  the 
philosophical  and  religious  intricacies  of  the  question  at  issue, 
present  the  same  impenetrable  and  deriding  front  to  all  the 
attacks  of  human  powers.  That  solution,  however,  which  mere 
reason  refuses  to  supply,  is  at  once  furnished  by  conscience 
and  feeling.  **  Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field,  the  one  shall 
"  be  taken,  and  the  other  left."  The  rejected  individual  will 
nevertheless  remain  convinced  to  the  last,  that  the  fault  was 
all  his  own^  The  good  and  the  bad  were  before  him,  either 
to  choose  or  to  reject.  *  But,*  says  our  Author,  ^  the  motives 
'  which  determine  the  will,  are  given  and  innate,^  And  in 
another  part  of  the  treatise,  where  he  is  more  systematically 
aiming  to  make  his  system  accord  with  the  Christian  scheme 
of  redemption  and  reprobation,  he  actually  goes  to  the  extent 
of  making  election  a  consequence  and  proof  of  superior  organtt 
and  faculties. 

'  A  person,'  he  observes,  *  endowed  with  the  faculties  proper 
to  mao,  (that  is,  who  possesses  this  organization,)  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  with  very  small  animal  faculties^  will  act  bi/  nature  con** 
formablv  to  the  faculties  which  give  the  law  when  the  animal  faculties 
act  with  energy.  He  has  no  occasion  for  any  law  either  for  putting 
in  action  the  superior  faculties,  or  for  preventing  the  abuses  of 
his  animal  faculties,  and  is  really  elect,* 

Elect  by  nature !  Elect  in  consequence  of  a  well  shaped 
cranium !  Elect  inasmuch  as  the  organs  of  understanding,  and 
of  correct  sentiments,  have  been,  ab  origincy  in  superior  pro- 

Eortion,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  and  strengthened 
y  uninteriiipted  exercise !  Where,  upon  this  principle,  can 
the  penitent  fand  a  source  of  hope  and  comfort  ?  Where,  indeed, 
is  the  ground  for  supposing  the  possibility  in  any  way  of  genuine 
repentance  ?  *  No,  (would  the  Uraniologist  say  to  the  Glared 

*  convert,)  we  cannot  admit  the  sincerity  of  your  pretensions. 

*  Your  *•  organ  of  religion"  is  small   and  undeveloped;  your 

*  bead  is  not  rounded  in  the  true  form  of  a  legitimate  devotee ; 

*  and  therefore  whatever  may  be  your  own  account  of  your- 

*  self,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  really  and  bona  ^de 

*  an  altered  character.^ 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  Dr.  Sourzheim  argues  mei^sly 
for  organization  as  indicative  of  natural  and  general  tendencies^ 
not  of  cultivated  or  confirmed  character.  To  this  we  repl^, 
that  while  such  tendencies  are  made,  as  they  assuredly  are  m 
Che  system  before  us,  to  result  inevitably  from  the  organtea^ 
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tion^  there  can   be  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  tliose  higher 
and   ultimate   principles  vrhich    are  designed   to  oppose  and 
counteract  those  of  them  which  are  decidedly  and  unequivocally 
evil.     According  to   the  proportions  of  good  and  evil  in  the 
composition   of  the  brain,  must  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  mdividual  be  formed  and  regulated.     A  strange  medley  of 
incongruous  qualities  ivill  thus  be  exhibited,  uid  the  highest 
virtues  rendered  compatible  with  the  greatest  crimes.     For 
all  that  one   virtuous  organ   can  do  in  its  utmost  decree  of 
cultivated  exercise,  will  be,  to  exhibit  such  a  display  oi  power 
as  shall  overcome,  in   quantity  and  degree,  the  evil  organ  io 
which  it  is  opi)oscd.     It  can  have  no  positive  and  direct  eflect 
on  this  last,  which  must  be  left  to   operate  in  its  own  itay. 
Suppose,  for  example,  ^  the  organ  of  rdigion,^  in  a  particular 
subject,   to   be    originally  well    dieGncd,   and  afterwards  duly 
develo)>ed,  we  shall  in  consequence  find  the  individual  in  question 
prone  to,  and  delighting  in   religious  habits:  but  in  the  same 
Drain,    the  organ   of  covetousness,   or,  to  speak  plainly,  pro- 
pensity to  steal,  shall  Ukowise  be  more  than  commonly  con- 
spicuous; and  the  man  Mill,  by  the  constitution  of  his  franWi 
be  at  once  a  religionist  and  a  thief! — and  if  by  natural  dispo- 
sition, by   actual  practice   also ;  because  the  ^  motives,   which 
'  determine  the  will,  are  given  and  innate,'  and  nothing  either 
intellectual   or   moral  is  eflTectcd  but  through  the  mediooa  of 
the  organization. 

It  is  in  exact  correspondence  to  this  theory,  that  our  Author 
adduces  the  erroneous  and  dangerons  position,  that  *  one  roan 
^  may  be  religious  without  being  just,  and  another  just  without 
'  being  religious/ — a  maxim,  the  soundness  of  which  we  un- 
equivocally, and  in  toto  deny;  for  genuine  piety  is  surely 
sometliing^  more  than  a  capricious  sentiment,  and  true  justice 
can  be  founded  only  upon  the  indestructible  basis  of  a  con- 
firmed religious  persuasion.  To  tliose  who  admit  a  regulating 
principle,  mdepcndcntly  on  the  organization,  the  combat  m 
'  flesh  and  spirit,' — of  good  and  bad, — of  ^*  the  new  and  the 
old  man/'  if  we  may  employ  Scripture  phraseology  witliout 
the  imputation  of  fanaticism,  is  recoucileable  with  sound  sense 
and  Christian  doctriue ;  but  this  contest  is  rendered  impossible 
by  every  system  which  refers  all  to  organization  as  an  uUi? 
mate  principle;  and  hence  the  mischief  likely  to  enaue  from 
the  adoption  of  such  system.  Education  must  be  in  a  gre*t 
measure  nugatory ;  good  example,  thrown  awav ;  and  punish- 
ment for  crimes,  the  height  of  injustice^,  liut  we  proceed 
in  our  remarks  on  the  next  chapter. 


■•v^ 


*  Here  we  may  take  notice  of  an  inconsistency  in  Ibe  Edisbmi^ 
Reviewers,  in  reference  to  the  subject  under  discussion,    lliere  ii 
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^nization — still  ^  orii^Dization !'  this  is  the  drift  of  the 
mt,  the  burden  of  the  song.  To  this  our  Aathor  a^Hiertt 
itreme  pertinacity.  After  recountini^  several  rostanee^ 
nity  and  idiotism  occasioned  by  injuries  done  to  the 
Dr.  Spurzheira  goes  on  to  say, 

ese  facts  are  positive^  and  there  cannot  be  any  doubt,  thai 
causes  change  surprisinely  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of 
id:  yet  theif  act  immediaidy  on  the  organization  alone.  Hence 
obliged  to  conclude,  that  when  the  physical  and  organic 
produce  the  manifestation  of  the  most  impudent  lascivious- 
ne  most  arrogant  pride,  a  complete  despair  which  rejects 
ft>lation,  the  cause  of  these  manifestations  depends  on 
inization.'  p.  117> 

\  this  is  the  case,  tliere    is  no  reason  to  doubt.    No 

0  has  had  any  opportunity  of  observation,  yivW  be  inclined 
tion  its  being  a  fact,  that  the  imdcrstauding  is  frequently 
i  wreck  by  injuries  done  to  the  brain.  But  does  this 
ove  any  thing  farther  than  that  the  brain  is  the  organ 
nigence  ?  and  is  it  fair  to  adduce  examples  of  irrationality 
from  this  source,  in  exemplification  of  those  phenomena 
ars  presented  to  view  under  the  circumstances   of  the 

1  &culty  and  the    will  remaining  in  due  exercL«se?    We 

iTffumentative  and  lively  article  in  one  of  their  early  numbers, 
aoctrines  of  Gall,  which  was  written,  if  we  mistake  not, 
of  the  ablest  professors  and  most  acute  metaphysicians  in 
ioburgh  university,  although  a  young  man.  In  this  article* 
viewers  first  pour  a  torrent  of  ridicule  on  the  poor  Emperor 
tria.  for  prohibiting  the  lectures  of  Gall  on  account  of  their 
ms  tendency,  and  in  a  very  few  pnges  following  this  philippick, 
1 —  ^j_..v  ai.^   _:^,.u: — yg  tendency  of  the  principles 

they  say)  were  just,  all  mora! 

again;  *  If  there  be  any  3roong 
of  dispositions  as  yet  uncorrupted,  in  whose  fate  we  take 
terest,  our  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue  is  super* 
%,  Let  all  his  companions  be  profane,  and  dissolute,  and 
!i,  what  have  we  to  dread  1  They  cannot  diminish  the  size 
IS  organs  of  benevolence,  and  temperance,  and  reUgioo ;  aad 
hat  diminution  be  possible,  tliere  is  no  iniluence  in  team — 
I  ridicule,  and  no  contagion  in  example.'  Edin.  Revii 
p.  1.57 

certainly  should  be  among  the  last  to  vindicate  the  exercise 
il  authority  ia  repressing  the  freedom  of  philosophical  ^Ks^ 
i;  but,  if  the  above  conclusions  necetisarily  follow  from  A 
le  which  was  at  the  time  of  the  prohibiiory  edict,  mafehg 
]d«  of  proselytes,  we  do  not  see  the  ground  &r  thifl  oon« 
oils,  riiicule  which  the  critiot  have  ivdulfMl  iiv  at  the 
or*s  expense. 


», 


I 
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still  urge  the  question — Is  it  organization  that  strikes  con-  V 
viction  to  the  mind  of  an  immoral  and  irreligioua  madi  and  \ 
causes  him  to  forsake  the  error  of  his  ways  ?  What  was  the  or« 
ganization  doing  during  the  whole  i>eriod  of  his  former  course  ? 
and  wliencc  the  change  that  has  now  taken  place?  We  must 
consider  motive  as  independent  on  matter.  The  soul  is,  we 
allow,  attached  to,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  entombed  in  the 
bodily  frame. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  portion  of  the  treatise^  in  which 
the  Author  attempts  to  investigate  tlie  part  of  the  organization 
on  which  the  manifestations  of  life  depend.  After  several 
obserrations  to  prove  that  these  manifestations  are  not  prodnced 
through  the  medium  of  the  whole  body,  or  any  particular  part 
or  condition  of  it,  excepting  the  brain,  he  comes  to  the  mfe- 
pence,  that  the  brain  is  the  exclusive  seat  and  organ  of  con- 
sciousness. Did  consciousness,  however,  reside  in  the  brain  ^ 
without  any  assistance  from,  and  in  complete  independence  0B|  | 
the  nerves  and  senses,  an  abolition  of  consciousness  could  ^ 
never  take  place' without  primary  and  direct  injury  being  done  ^ 
to  the  brain;  death  rould  at  no  time  be  occasioned  by  dis-  | 
locating  the  nock  of  an  animal  :  the  head  of  a  fowl  after  i^ 
decapitation,  would,  for  a  long  time,  live  in  the  actual  ^ 
agonies  occasioned  by  the  iict  of  severing;  and  guillotiningi 
as  indeed  it  has  been  argued,  would  prove  a  cruel,  because  ^ 
a  lingering  mode  of  separating  the  soul  from  the  body !  The 
brain  is  unquestionably  the  grand  medium  through  which 
the  animal  functions  are  evolved ;  still  this  evolution  is  not 
effected  without  the  assistance,  if  we  may  so  say«  of  all  the 
sentient  organs.  \\c  must,  however,  do  Dv.  Spurzheim  the 
justice  to  admit,  that  he  makes  a  very  important  distinctioo 
between  the  seat  and  the  orflan  of  the  soul;  and  allows  that 
it  is  absurd  to  assign  a  material  seat  to  an  immaterial  being. 

In  reply  to  those  objections  tbat  have  been  made  against 
his  theory,  from  the  circunistnuce  of  one  half  of  the  brain 
having  been  destroyed  by  disease,  while  the  manifestatioDS 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  remaincnl,  our  Author  remarks,  that 
the  duplicity  of  the  brainular  system  has  been  overlooked  bj  h 
the  objectors;  and  he  furtlicr  aflirms  that  one  of  tlie  hemi-  i 
spheres  of  the  brain  may  be  in  a  state  quite  different  fnnn,  or  ? 
even  opposite  to  the  otlicr.  :i 

*  Tiedman,  (ha  says)  relates  the  example  of  one  Moser,  wbo  :' 
was  insane  on  one  side,  and  wlio  observed  his  madnew  with  the  ^ 
other  side.  Gall  attended  a  Minister  who  had  a  similar  diftease  i! 
for  three  years.  He  heard  constantly  on  his  left  side  reproadiei  ^ 
and  injuries;  he  turned  his  head  on  this  side  and  lookcn  at  the 
perBons.    With  his  right  side  he  commonly  judged  the  mfti<nftt  ef 
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m  left  tide,  but  tometixnes  in  a  fit  of  fe?er  he  could  not  rectify 
lit  peculiar  state.  Long  after  being  cured,  if  he  appeared  to  be 
ivgiy,  or  if  he  had  drunk  more  than  he  was  accustomed  to  do, 
he  observed  in  his  left  side  a  tendency  to  his  formei^  aliena- 
turn.*  p.  171. 

These  relations  certainly  appear  very  marvellous  to  us,  who 
never,,  we  must  confess,  met  with  any  thing  similar ;  and  we 
llwuld  be  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  individuals  alluded  to, 
wwe  too  partial  in  their  own  opinions  of  themselves;  that 
is^  that  they  were  equally  mad  on  both  sides ;  but  still,  let  the 
iMements  possess  all  their  required  force,  and  we  would 
■evertheless  deny  that  they  furnish  a  full  refutation  of  the 
iBMed  difficulty. 

'  Even  admitting  as  a  fact,  the  duplicity  in  organs,  and  con- 
Mrving  upon  this  principle,  that  a  gr^at  mischief  might  be 
done  on  one  side,  without  a  total  abolition  of  the  faculties,  the 
argmnization  of  which  had  been  aflected  by  disease,  we  can- 
BOt  but  conceive  a  diminution  at  least  in  the  general  quantum 
rf  power,  and  by  consequence,  in  especial  display  of  faculty. 
Bvppoae,  for  instance,  that  in  either  hemisphere  of  the  brain, 
'  the  organ  of  combativeness*  had  been  anniliilated  by  sup- 
pnralion,  we  should  conclude  the  effect  of  such  destruction 
to  be,  at  least,  a  subtraction  from  the  whole  quantity  of 
■  propensity  to  fight,'  and  the  subject  of  the  disease  would 
nmequently  prove  a  comparatively  peaceful  and  orderly 
pefson. 

Another  objection  has  been,  advanced  against  Dr.  QalPs 
doctrine,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  brain  having  been  appa- 
rendy  almost  destroyed,  dissolved,  or  disorganized,  by  water, 
is  in  cases  of  hydrocephalus,  without  much  impediment  to 
Hbe  cflercise  of  many  of  the  faculties ;  indeed,  with  some  of 
Uieni  displaying  themselves  in  an  improved  degree.  To  this 
Dr.  Spur/heim  replies,  that  the  supposed  dissolution  has  been 
nerely  a  greater  degree  of  expansion,  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
•ad  that  the  fibres  of  the  brain  have  only  changed  their  ver- 
tfeal  into  an  horizontal  position.  In  this  part  of  the  inves- 
^gation,  w^  are  again  compelled  to  admire  the  anatomical 
ikill  and  speculative  ingenuity  of  our  theorist,  but  witli- 
holding  at  the  same  time  our  consent  to  his  practical  inie- 
renoes.  It  appears  to  us,  that  even  allowing  to  the  full  the  « 
leptratbn  itf  brainular  fibres,  for  which  he  argues,  there 
might,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  to  be  a  strange  inter- 
mixtare  and  jumble  of  organs  and  faculties.  No  smgle  one, 
Ml  «C(K>iint  of  the  change  of  locality  alone,  if  it  were  nothing 
rise,  would  have  the  chance  of  being  exercised  in  ample  ^wer 


\ 
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Mid  due  proportion.  The  same  may  be  said  iB  "eCBKBoa  ia 
oasiiicatiODfl  of  tlic  brain »  the  possibility  indeed  of  whieh  Dr. 
S.  finds  it  necessary  to  deny  in  any  other  way  than  that  ef 
bony  excrescences  extraneous  to  the  actual  aubstanoe  of  the 
organ.  But  that  these  last  do  sometimes  exist,  even  our 
Author  will  not  dispute;  and  tliey  often  do  so,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  pathoiog^ists,  without  impairing  the  facul- 
ties of  the  undcrstandiuf^  in  the  way  which  would  be. 
expected,  were  tlie  theory  we  are  now  canvassing,  founded  w 
truth. 

It  would  be  of  im])ortance  to  Craniologists,  couU  thay 
ascertain  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in  some  dagrae 
proportionate  to  the  niagnitude  of  the  brain,  and  meafimbk 
by  it;  but  in  their  attempt  to  do  this,  they  prove  thepdadvat 
much  at  fault.  The  position  is  open  to  many  luid  obviau 
objections;  amon^^  others,  the  circumstance  noticed  by  Hallcc 
is  of  some  wci<;lit;  namely,  that  ^  while  oliildrcn  haveaUrgiS 

*  comparative  brain  than    adults,  they  have  an  inferior  ehue 

<  of  understanding."  To  this  statement,  it  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  our  Author  to  reply,  ^  that  the  braia  of  cbildfttt 

*  is  not  yet  perfectly  developed,  and  hence  unfit  for  tha  mam^ 
^  festations  of  the  intellectual  faculties/  But  the  aame  phy- 
siologist, together  with  Cuvier  and  Soemmering,  coatinuop  ta 
say  ^  that  it   is  difficult  to  determine  the   proportion  of-  die 

<  brain  to  the  body,  because  the  body  grows  lean  or  id^ 
'  augments   or   diminishes   half  its    weight,   while    the  breia 

*  does  not  undergo  any  change.*  This  assertion  i»  r-efuted  by 
experaence,  adds  Dr.  Spurzhctm. 

*  It  is  true  that  the  brain  cannot  grow  fat,  that  ui,  no  adipoce 
substance  can  be  deposited  in  the  cerebral  mahs  any  wore  thaa 
in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  but  the  brain  participates  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  body  as  well  as  evcrv  other  part,  ni  young  uai 
well  nourished  men  and  animals,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  the  oai» 
volutions  of  the  brain  arc  more  plump,  and  nearer  one  another; 
the  whole  brain  is  more  heavy  than  in  old  lean  and  emaciate^ 
persons,  who  have  died  of  hunger  and  consumption.*  *  Hence  Ihiy 
remarks  made  by  Hallcr  would  not  be  sufficient  to  refute  IIni 
opinion  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  measured  accordlM 
to  the  proportionate  size  of  the  brain.'  p.  195. 

We  should  hardly  iuiaginc  that  the  Dr.  would  wiah  io 
maiirtab  that  the  ^  plump'  and  healthy  ha¥e  always  the  neeat 
vigorous  iuteiloct,  or  that  the  mind  is  not  o£ten  nore  thaa 
ordinarily  acute  in  an  emaciated  |>erson  who  is  dying  of  ooa- 
aiimption.  This  last  circumstance,  however,  couU  uoi  tX  any 
time  taka  place,  were  the  mental  faculties  to  JiepemA,  in  a 
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Qg^lar  j>roportion9  upon  the  general  state  of  the  orgaDizatipii 
r  iDAgDitude  of  the  eneephalon. 

In  tibe  eighth  gectioo  of  the  chapter  now  under  Bptice,  the 
lltthor  enters  into  a  disauisition  on  the  much  talked  pf  *  facial 
•agle*  of  Camper,  ana  satisfactorily  shews  the  impossibility 
if  marking  accurately^  by  this  test,  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
intelligence  possessed  by  man  and  different  animals.  Although 
lereral  objections  lie  against  Camper's  method  of  measuriag 
■lellect,  considered  as  an  exact  and  accurate  standard,  kta 
{Huerat  principles  are  admissible,  and  the  whole  of  his  inT«8- 
Igfttions  are  conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  phy- 
Mogical  ability. 

The  relative  size  of  the  face  to  the  head,  has  been  proposed 
^  some  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  proportionate  share  of 
Mderstanding,  possessed  by  diilerent  races  of  men  and  other 
Ifllttials ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  shew  that  animals 
m  more  stupid  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  face. 
Ml  omspared  with  the  cranium  :  hence  the  expression  which 
hM  been  made  use  of  by  an  Author,  who  has  recently  excited 
lone  degree  of  public  notice — ^  As  stupid  as  an  acre  of  face 
^  eould  make  him.'  But  let  not  our  capacious  faced  readers 
take  the  alarm ;  for  besides  that  it  is  in  the  *^  World  without 
Btefrts,"  that  these  visages  are  to  be  met  with,  we  are  told 
liy  Dr.  Sptirzheim,  that 

*  There  have  been  great  men  whose  faces  were  very  large*  and 
vhose  jaw  bones  were  very  prominent.  Leo,  Montaigne,  LeibnitTi 
Haller,  Mirabeau,  &c.  had  large  faces,  and  very  considerable 
brams.  On  the  contrary,  Bossuct,  Voltaire,  Kant,  had  small  faces 
ind  large  brains*' 

The  abore  extract  may  afford  comfort  to  both  descriptions 
of  persons  who  may  peruse  our  pages,  for,  so  far  as  intellect 
Li  concerned,  there  are  very  few  who  would  object  to  their 
DtiDefl  being  placed  on  either  of  the  above  lists  of  celebrated 
characters. 

That  understanding  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
hraia,  either  in  man  or  any  class  of  animals,  none  but  a 
Cmuologist  would  be  disposed  to  maintain.  Of  our  Author's 
own  powers  of  mind,  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  ;  but 
we  should  be  loth  to  venture  a  wager  upon  his  being 
peaseHsed  of  a  larger  brain,  than  would  be  found  in  thi' 
cranium  of  many  a  city  epicure. 

(To  he  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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contrast.    We  miefat  expect  that,  mih  regard  to  the  fimner^ 
Christianity  should  have  a  progressive  efficacy ;  that  comlHBiiig ' 
itself  with  other  causes  upon  which  this  mightiest  of  ciTiliiitag 
principles  has  been  super-induced,  and  upon  all  which  it  acts  as 
an  impulse,  it  should,  by  its  constant  pressure,  gradually  succeed, 
in  *  mitigating  the  ferocity  of  war,*  in  giving  *  a  new  and  milder 
^tone  to  legislation,'  and  in  meliorating  the  general  oonditioa  of' 
the  human  race.    But  eren  in  this  relation,  it  must  be  obeenred, 
that  its  greatest  effects  are  attributable  less  to  its  general,  unde- 
fined operation  upon  society,  as  a  moral  element  of  light  and 
purity,  than  to  its  visible,  concentrated  energy,  acting  Sirough 
the  medium  of  plastic  minds,  endued  with  a  native  asoendeoey 
over  other  minds,  so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  thdr  ele- 
vated purposes,  which  have  at  different  periods   appeared  and 
left  lasting  impressions  of  their  powerful  agency  on  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  society. 

'  Christianity,  considered  as  a  rule  of  temper  and  condiicts* 
in  the  case  of  individuals,  can  be  expected  to  exhibit  m  oerres- 
pondent  progressive  influence,  only  as  each  particular  solgect  of 
it  is  brought  under  the  power  of  its  operation.    How  suddea  or 
how  gradual  soever  may  be  the  moral  change  which  is  iavolvfd 
in  its  cordial  reception,  it  has,  in  every  instance,  to  enooiuter  a 
similar  opposition  from  human  passions,  and  human  weakness,    < 
varying  in  degree  according  to  the  character  of  the  individual ;    \ 
yet,  in  the  best  of  men,  suffering  from  its  association  vrith  mixed 
motives  of  baser  origin.    If,  as  must  certainly  be  co^^essed,  the 
influence  of  religion  has  sometimes  appeared  to  be  less  whetie  w» 
should  expect  Siat  it  would  be  the  greatest,  we  Hiayperiiapt 
find  upon  examination,  that  they  are  cases  which  require  a 
stronger  degree  of  counteraction  to  the  evil  principles  wittm  us ; 
and,  in  fact,  we  shall  find  that,  in  proportion  as  moa  cone  io 
closer  contact  of  opinion  or  relationship,  the  more  difficult  be- 
comes the  exercise  of  self  control  and  of  Christian  chari^.    It 
is  not  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  becomes  .weakeri  but 
that  the  strength  of  corruptions,  which,  under  other  dram- 
stances,  yield^  to  these  mixed  considerations  of  policyi  deeo- 
ruiti,  and  pride  itself,  under  a  certain  form  by  which  the  vforid  ii 
governed,  increases  on  occasions  affording  a  pretext  for  their  in- 
dulgence, while  they  disguise  their  nature  to  the  man  hjiesnlf 
It  is  then  less  a  matter  of  surprise  than  of  deep  regret,  thitlhs 
exhortation  should  be  so  frequently  suggested,  by  t&  angry  pss« 
sions  which  have  mingled  themselves  with  better  prinoqilaB  ia 
the  controversies  of  Christians,  *  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ;  why  d» 
*  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?* 

It  is  time  tiiat  we  proceed  to  notice  Dr.  Whitaker^s  disqiua- 
tion  concerning  thdse  doctrines  which  have  formed  the  principal 
sulbject  of  theological  debate,  by  which  the  Church  of  &ighmd 
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has  of  late  been  agitated.  We  transcribe  with  pleasure  the  re- 
marks with  which  he  prefaces  bis  statement  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  he  assails. 

'  ^Before  you  venture  to  attack  Calvinism,  said  a  prelate,  (Bishop 
Horsley, )  who,  to  the  infinite  loss  of  theological  learning,  is  now  no 
more,  be  sure  you  understand  it.  From  inattention  to  this  fair  and 
fundamental  canon  of  controversy,  the  principles  of  the  debate  have 
been  perplexed,  while  the  unskilful  assailants,  under  this  sweeping 
term,  have  attacked  without  distinction,  1st.  The  peculiarities  really 
belonging  to  that  system  ;  2.  Some  of  the  genuine  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  which  are  received  by  Arminians  thcmsdves*;  and  3, 
A  load  of  imputed  trash  which  belongs  only  to  the  dregs  of  Anti  • 
nomianism.' 

Our  Author  proceeds, 

^  But  the  real  peculiarities  of  the  great  theologian  and  profound 
TCiioner.  (for  such  he  was,)  who  gave  name  to  this  system^  if  he 
nuqr  be  permitted  to  state  them  for  himself,  are  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing propositions. 

'  That,  by  a  sovereign  act  of  his  will,  the  Almighty  did  from  all 
eternity  predestinate  a  certain  portion  of  the  human  i*ace  to  ever- 
bisting  happiness,  without  any  antecedent  respect  to  their  future 
oiaracter  and  conduct. 

•That,  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world,  to  offer 
iiiniself  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  elect  alone.  That,  whom 
he  had  predettined  to  happiness  a^  an  end,  he  predestined  to  holiness 
at  a  means.  That  in  consequence  he  bestows  with  the  same  limita- 
tion, his  grace  and  Holy  Spirit,  as  .the  instrumenU'l  cause  of  faith^ 
fepentance,  and  obedience,  upon  the  elect 

*  Next,  that  grace  is  efficacious,  a  softer  term  for  irresistible  whence 
it  follows,  that  the  will  of  mun  is  wholly  passive  in  the  work, 
and  lastly,  that  they  who  have  once  received  this  divine  gift,  can 
Bcvar  fall. 

<  That  there  have  always  been  wise  and  good  men,  who  thought 
theniaeives  able  to  reconcile  such  a  system  with  the  character 
af  a  righteous  and  '.erciful  governor  of  the  world,  is  to  be  da* 
plored  among  many  other  anomalies  of  the  human  head  and  heart* 
Sdtmgly,  however,  as  the  mind  of  every  reflecting  man  must  surely 
prepoDderate  in  the  opposite  direction,  until  it  is  heated  by  the 
•pirit  of  party,  or  warped  by  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  ra- 
tiacination,  still  he  will  find  the  investigation  an  useful  exercise 
af  hit  understanding,  provided  that  it  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
which  it  is  the  object  of  this  discourse  to  reconmiend ;  namely 
a  ^irit  of  modesty,  seriousness,  and  charity.' 

We  submit  it  to  our  Author,  whether  it  be  perfectly  coU'- 
sistent  with  the  spirit  he  would  recommend,  to  prejudge, 
in  this  coutident  tone  of  assumption,  the  result  of  this  in*- 
Teftigation,  and  to  assert,  without  qualification,  the  absolute 
irreconoilablaness  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  with  the  moral  eba-* 

2  C  3 
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racier  of  God.    Why  is  it  so  deeply  to  be  deplored,  (hat  fbese 
dootrincs  should  have  been  embraced  and  maintained,  as  the 
dictates  of  scriptural  truth,  by  wise  and  good  men  in  erery 
age?    Because  the  belief  in    them  implied,    or  produced  ia 
their  minds,  a  low  degree  of  reverence  or  love  for  the  Divine 
Being,  or  any  deficiency  of  active  benevolence  with  regtiid 
to  their  fellow-creatures  ?    No  :    these    men  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  devotional  sanctity,  no   less  than   for  unwea- 
ried   xeal   in  promoting  the  best  interests  of   man.      These 
very  doctrines  supplied  them  with  the  most  efficacious  motives 
to  personal  humility,  and  to  aiTectionate  earnestness  in  awakening 
the  consciences  of  others.     They  taught,  that  tlie  inscrutaUe 
decrees  of  God,  could  have  no  bearing  upon  our  obli^i^mis 
to  duty,  but  that  the  knowledge  of  his  purpose,  indefinitely 
revealed,  afforded  the  only  solid  basis  of  hope,  and  tlie  strongest 
incentive  to  holy  endeavours.      Were  these  sentiments  erro- 
neous ?    They  have  been  lield  by  thousands  who  never  dreamed 
of  estabUshing  scriptural  truth,  by  metaphysical  ratiocinatioii ; 
And  who  knew  of  no  party  but  those  two  grand  parties,   into 
which  they  found  the  human  race  divided  by  the  declanitioiii 
of  God  himself.      But    how  does   Dr.   Whitaker  attempt  to 
disprove   those  doctrines,    which,  as  systematically  arranged, 
he  so  earnestly  deprecates  ? 

*  First  then,  any  system  of  doctrines  which  may  appenf  to  be 
revealed  in  insulated  passages  of  holy  scripturcy  can  clearly  be 
proved  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Almighty, 
then  are  we  warranted  in  concluding,  nay,  we  are  bound  to  cin- 
dude  that  our  interpretation  is  wrong.' 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Author  is  quite  unaware  of 
the  very  dangerous  tendency  of  this  unqualified  positiMk 
The  test  by  which  he  illustrates  it,  is  still  more  olyectioiialile. 
He  supposes  that  the  everlasting  destinies  of  a  race  of  in- 
ferior, moral  agents,  were  placcil  at  the  disposal  of  a  man; 
and  he  asks, 

<  Wliat  feelings  would  such  &  conduct,  as  these  propositioni  suppoai^ 
excite ;  what  conclusions  would  it  lead  to,  with  respect  to  hia  chh 
racter,  as  a  just  and  merciful  being  ?  One  answer,  and  one  only, 
can  be  returned  to  such  a  question,  and  it  is  no  small  presumptiiB 
in  favour  of  any  opinion,  that  it  has  the  common  sense  and  feeliag 
of  mankind  on  its  side.' 


Alas !  for  that  systern  of  ethics,  or  of  divinity,  which 
to  gather  a  presumptive  evidence  of  its  truth,  from  the  commoi 
sense  and  feeling  of  mankind ;  or  which  would  oiipotie  tke 
^  clear  proof*  of  analogical  reasoning,  (a  species  of  reasottilg 
peculiarly  apt  to  mislead,  and  necessarily  drfective,)  even  to 
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Insultted  passages  of  holy  Scripture.  It  is  true  that  the  tenets 
oi  CalTinism,  are  not  deduced  from  insulated  passages  of 
Scripture,  nor  do  they  disdain  to  be  tried  by  the  most  ligi^ 
apphcation  of  analogical  reasoning  ;  but  it  behoves  us  to  jbis 
Tery  careful  how  we  make  the  import  of  the  Divine  declarations 
to  depend  on  our  conceptions  of  what  it  is  likely  or  reasonable 
they  should  intend.  Scripture  is  its  own,  its  only  unerring 
interpreter.  Had  Dr.  Whitaker  asserted  that,  if  any  system, 
which  may  appear  to  be  revealed  in  insulated  passages  of 
Scripture^  can  clearly  be  shewn  to  be  inconsistent  with  othsr 
positive  declarations  of  the  sacred  volume,  we  are  bound  to 
oelieve  that  our  interpretation  of  the  former  is  wrongs  we 
should  unreservedly  have  assented  to  his  test.  We  know  of 
no  other  source  of  subjective  knowledge,  from  which  we 
can  derive  just  views  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Almighty. 
This  common  sense  theology,  like  the  common  sense  phi- 
losophy, in  order  to  a  person's  being  capable  of  conducting 
the  application  of  its  principles,  must  pre-suppose  the  minjd 
to  be  peculiarly  enlightened,  as  well  as  morally  qualified^  by 
]uiowledge,  derived  From  the  very  sources  which  it  is  designed 
to  supersede.  Let  us  see  whither  this  system  of  plain  questiims 
would  lead  us. 

Supposing^  says  the  advocate  of  Universal  Redemption  in 
ibe  laxcst  sense,  that  the  everlasting  destinies  of  a  race- 
of  inferior  moral  agents  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  mai^, 
what  feelings  would  his  conduct  excite,  were  he  to  co^sig;^ 
tbem,  for  any  definitive  series  of  offences,  to  an  indefinite, 
interminable  state  of  misery  ?  The  system  rests  only  on  some 
insulated  passages  of  Scripture,  and  is  inconsl^nt  with 
die  moral  attributes  of  the  Almighty  : — your  interpretation  of 
tbem  must  be  wrong. 

Supposing^  says  the  Socinian,  that  a  race  of  inferior  moral 
jigents  had  incurred  the  just  displeasure  of  their  superior,  man, 
^at  should  we  think  of  his  conduct,  were  he  to  decree  thfit 
tfie  voluntary  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  person  should  be  the 
Duly  means  of  propitiating  his  anger  ?  The  supposition  is  in- 
oonsistent  with  the  moral  character  of  Goif,  and  the  few 
Mattered  passages  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  assert  it,  ai;e 
interpolations,  or  mis-translated. 

SuppoMng,  says  the.impugner  of  all  natural  or  revefded 
rdigicui,  that  the  destinies  of  a  race  of  inferior  moral  Ments, 
were  subjected  to  the  sunreme  legislative  go vemme^^  of  man, 
tWhat  should  we  conclude  as  to  his  character,  were  he  to 
BP^ake  the  innocent  oflspring,  in  every  case  the  auffeieir  fyf 
his  parents  physical  6r  moral  defects,  the  ^noffeiiid|ng  ks^ 
of  his   poTerty,   his    disease,  his   ignominy,   ai|d  ^yen  hii 
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These  are  questions  as  plain  as  Dr.  Whitaker  could  wish 
for,  and  were  they  to  be  determined  by  the  common  sense 
and  feelinf]^  of  mankind,  we  make  no  doubt  in  favour  of  which 
side  the   presumption  would  lie. 

And  are  there  no  difficulties  attending  these  mysterious 
subjects  ?  We  confess— we  are  sure  that  Dr.  Whitaker  will 
confess,  there  are  awful  difficulties  ;  such  as  h^TC  ever  offended 
the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankhid ;  such  rather,  as 
have  always  excited  the  enmity  of  the  human  heart,  as  have  been 
to  the  nominal  professor  of  religion,  a  stumbling  block,  and 
to  the  philosopher,  foolishness.  Is  there  a  human  bein^  that 
can,  by  any  metaphysical  firocess,  so  divest  himself  of  the  at« 
tributes  of  man,  as  to  contemplate  with  complacency  the 
final  destruction  of  a  single  moral  agent  ?  Let  us  at  once 
meet  a  difficulty  common  to  all  systems  which  are  founded 
on  the  declarations  of  the  inspired  volume.  Does  the  ad« 
mission  or  the  rejection  of  the  Calviiiistio  doctrines  afiect  this 
plain  question  ?  Dr.  Whitaker  is  aware  that  it  does  not. 
What  is  then  our  conclusion  ?  -It  is  expressly  declared  in 
the  Scriptures,  which  we  receive  as  the  word  of  God,  that 
man^s  eternal  destiny  is  suspended  on  the  development  of 
his  character  in  this  probationary  state  of  existence;  that 
without  holiness  he  cannot  see  God ;  that  a  time  will  come, 
when  he  that  is  unholy,  shall  be  unholy  still;  and  he  that 
is  filthy,  shall  be  filthy  still ;  that  the  misery  of  that  world 
of  impenitent  despair  to  which  the  immortal  sinner  will  be 
consigned,  will  arise,  of  necessity,  from  his  opposition  to  the 
holy  nature  of  the  Divine  Being.  Reason  informs  us  thai 
jno  nature  can  change  itself,  no  cause  be  self  trmsfunned 
into  its  opposite.  y^0T  does  Revelation  aflTord  groiind  for 
the  supposition  that  the  Almighty  will,  at  any  remote  period 
in  eternity,  interpose  to  change  the  nature,  or  to  annihilate 
the  existence,  of  those  on  whom  he  wrought  no  such  changa 
while  here.  If  it  be  asserted  that  the  idea  is  possible,  we 
must  still  reply,  that  as  wc  cannot  know  it,  even  were  it 
true,  all  the  difficulty,  as  it  respects  the  revealed  character 
'of  God,  remains  undiminished.  The  Almighty  has  thoaght 
fit  to  withhold  the  solution  of  those  mysteries,  and  of  the  ndl 
revelation  of  his  own  character,  till  that  great  day  ;  to  requirs 
from  his  creatures  till  then  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  per- 
fections :  with  vain  impiety,  therefore,  would  reason  try  to  bietk 
the  awful  silence  of  the  sacred  volume. 

If  there  were  not  inscrutable  difficulties  connected  wUh 
the  vtfrjf  nuhiectg  which  are  involved  in  the  Calvinistic  sysCenii 
would  St.  F^ul,  a  reasoner  as  acute  as  he  was  an  eloquent 
declaimer,  in  the  midst  of  an  argumentative  dissertntion,  an- 
ticipating as  it  should  seem  an  objection  from  the  oomtMn 
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\$€  und  feeling  of  those  he  was  addressings  instead  o^ 

ly  meeting  the    diiiicuUy    by  attempting   to  reconcile  i^ 

h  tiie  uioril   attributes  of  Gjd,  silence  the  objector  with 

bare  as^^ertion   of  the  Divine  SoTereignty?^**  Nay   but, 

0  mm,  »vho  art  thou  that  repliest  against  Go^l^  Shall 
the  thing  formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  wiiy  hast, 
hou  made  me  thus  r*  And  in  another  passage  of  the 
le  Epistle,  <^  Who  hdth  kno  «n  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  or 
irho  hath  been   his  counsellor?"  Bishop  Butler,   (to  whom 

.  Whitaker  refers),  when  treating  of  these  subjects  in  his  iH'- 
mable  work  on  the  Analogy  of  Religion  natural  and  re- 
led,  has  proceeded  in  a  very  different  methoti  from  that 
ployed  by  our  Author  Aware  of  the  delicate  nature  and  of  the 
iied  use  of  analogical  reasonings,  he  has  not  displayed 
re  of  exquisi  e  judgement  and  acuteness,  than  of  modesty 

1  circumspect  humility,  in  attempting  thus  to  Tindioate  the 
fB  of  God  to  man.  Objections,  he  admits,  ^  may  still 
8  insisted  uj)on  against  the  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness, 
rtbe  divine  government  implied  in  the  notion  of  religion, 
id  against  the  method  by  which  this  government  is  con* 
ucted ;  to  which  objections  analogy  can  be  no  direct 
iMirer.*  ^  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral 
OYemmeut  over  the  world,"  he  elsewhere  remarks,  ^  the 
lalogy  of  his  natural  government  suggests,  and  makes  it, 
vdible,  that  tiis  moral  government  must  be  a  scheme  qiute 
syond  our  comprehension  ;  and  this  affords  a  general  answer 

I  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  it/ 
he  speculative  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion 

involved,  may  make  even  the  principal  part  of  some 
trsuns^  trial — and  since  ignorance  and  doubt  aflbrd  scope 
r  probation  in  all  senses,  as  really  as  intuitive  conviction 
*  certainty;  and  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to 
€  same  account,  as  difficulties  in  practice;  men^s  moral, 
t>bati4)n   may   also  be,   whether   they   will  take  due  care 

inform  themselves  by  impartial  consideration,  and  after- 
irds  whether  they  will  act  as  the  case  requires,  upon  the 
idenoe  which  they  have,  however  doubtful.' 
iTe  have  thought  it  not  irrelevant  to  shew,  that  the  ob- 
ons  which  Dr.  Whitaker  raises  against  the  Calvinistio 
em,  are  applicable  to  it  only  in  common  with  every  system 
evealed  religion ;    and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove, 

by  the  rejection  of  it,  they  are  increased  tenfold.  Our 
ts  will  not  admit  of  our  going  more  deeply  into  the  subject ; 
is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  shew  the  temerity  of  this  un- 
rded  assault  upon  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism, 
here  is  inaccuracy  and  fallacy  in  Dr.  W.*8  profiessed 
anent  of  Calvinism.    He  adduces  it  as  an  wnjuestiomM^ 
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fact  that  Calvinifits  hold,  that  by  a  soTcragn  tjsi  of  bui 
will,  the  Almighty  did,  from  ail  eternity,  predestinate  m  eertain 
portion  of  the  human  race  to  everlasting  happiness,  without 
any  antecedent  respect  to  their  future  character  and  conduct ! 

If  by  the  phrase  ^  anteceilent  respect  to  their  future  diameter 
'  and  conduct,'  he  intends  a  respect  to  any  moral  exoelleiicy 
existing  in  them,  previously  to  his  own  work  of  mercy  in 
forming  them  to  sucli  excellency ; — then,  undoubtedly,  the  Cal- 
▼mist  rejects  such  a  notion  as  unscriptural  and  absurd. 
He  deems  it  inconsistent  \iith  the  perfection  and  supremacy 
of  God,  to  depend  on  the  antecedent  powers  of  the  creatnra, 
as  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  lie  believes,  and  Dr.  W. 
solemnly  and  we  doubt  not  sincerely  professes  to  betieye,  that 
f  all  right  counsels,  just  thoughts,  and  good  works,  proceed* 
from  the  preventing  and  unmerited  grace  of  Ghnl. 

But  if  Dr.  W.  means  that,  iu  the  sense  of  Galvin  and 
his  followers,  the  Divine  predestination  respects  the  happUiess 
of  the  elect,  separately  from  their  holiness,  or  as  an  end 
superior  to  the  acquisition  of  a  $incerely  and  permanenify 
holy  ^  character  and  conduct,^  he  greatly  errs ;  and  Cal- 
vinists  will  say  that  he  injures  and  misrepresents  them.  They 
think  that  the  key-stone  of  their  system  is  the  single  |)OMtion 
that  All  Good  1$  from  God;  and  that,  especially  to  snifol 
creatures,  all  good  is  the  fruit  o/*  gratuitous  denevulbkce. 

It  is  astonishing  that  so  acute  a  logician  as  Dr  Whitaker, 
should  be  apparently  so  unconscious  of  any  difficulties  that 
attach  to  his  own  theological  scheme.  He  rightly  asserts 
that  a  ^  previous  and  arbitrary  allotment  of  the  ^'na/ destinies 
^  of  moral  agents,  is  by  the  very  terms  iucdpable  of  being 
'  rectified.'  But  while  we  disallow  the  term  arbitrary,  in  tiie 
sense  in  which  it  is  here  used,  and  reprobate  the  inferenee 
which  is  attempted  to  be  fastened  on  the  doctrine,  we  mutt 
ask  whether  even  Arniinianisni  does  not  admit  of  a  preotonf 
allotment,  in  the  Divine  prescience,  of  the  final  and  irreversibk 
destinies  of  moral  agents,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the 
statement  involving  the  imputations  lie  would  represent  ts 
springing  from  the  doctrine;  for  surely  the  idea  of  a  purpose 
of  Sovereign  Benevolence  superinduced,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
upon  the  equiiable  laws  of  the  Divine  government,  restricted 
indeed  to  a  definite  number,  but  infringing  upon  the  righto 
of  none,  can  add  no  perplexity  to  (his  awful  subject.  The 
difficulty,  we  repeat  it,  does  not  belong  to  speculative  the- 
ology,  but  exists  in  what  experience  discovers  to  be  tnis* 
^  Certainly,*  says  the  admirable  prelate  before  quoted,  ^  ve 
^  are  in  a  condition  which  does  not  seemy  by  any  meana,  the 
^  most  advantageous  we  could  imag^e  or  devise,  either  in 
^  our  natural  or  moiml  capacity,  for  securing  either  our  pnaint 
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*  or  ftitnre  interest.    JIckI  we  not  experience,  it  might  per* 

*  haps,  be  speciously  iirged^  that  it  is  improbable  any  kind 
^  of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put   upon  us    by  an  in* 

*  Ikiite  Being ;   when  every  thing  which  is  hazard  and  danger 

*  in  our  manner  of  conception,  and  will  end  in  error,  con- 

*  fusion,  and  misery,  is  now  already  certain  in  his  fore- 
'  inowledgeJ*  Does  it  involve  the  subject  in  deeper  gloom, 
to  know  that  the  All  merciful,  in  his  Soyereignty,  who  is  not 
trilling  that  any  should  perish,  has  resolved  that  all  shall  not, 
but  has  predestined  an  indefinite  portion  of  the  human  raoe 
to  holiness  as  essential  to  happiness,  who  are  "  to  be  con- 
**  formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son," — and  who  are  designated 
as   the  called,  whom  he  justifies,  and  whom  he  will  glorify*  ! 

Our  Author  has  ^  hazarded'  some  remarks  upon  the  subject 
of  the  human  will,  the  extreme  futility  of  which  appears  to 
«B  less  surprising,  as  proceeding  from  such  a  writer,  from  his 
seeming  to  think  that  ^  plain  good  sense,  aided  by  some  ex- . 

*  perience  of  human  nature,*  would  be  competent,  without, 
as  we  should  suspect,  either  extensive  reading  upon  the  subject, 
or  deep  investigation,  to  seize  upon  the  *  homely  truths' 
which  comprise  tlic  Very  core  and  nucleus  of  the  metaphysical 
controversy.  His  positions  that  the  will  must,  in  order  to 
emt,  be  free — that  it  consists  in  the  power  of  making  elections, 
as,  otherwise,  it  '  becomes  a  non-entity— few  persons,  would) 
we  should  suppose,    be  found  to   deny.      ^   The  fact,'  also, 

*  that  we  do  really  possess  such  a  faculty,'  is,  on  the  ground 
assamed  by  our  Author,  undeniable.  But  the  point  which 
l>r.  Whitaker  overlooks,  or  by  a  petitio  principii  eludes,  is 
tins.  Is  the  Will  a  self  moving  power — an  ertect  taking  place 
without  a  cause,  and  subjected  in  its  operations  to  no  laws  ? 
or  is  it  dependent  on  the  determining  faculty  in  man,  on  the 
understanding;  being  in  itself,  not  the  cause  of  our  actions, 
but  the  essence  of  action  ?  and  are  not  its  determinations  in 
every  case  conformable  to  the  moral  nature,  or  disposition 
from  which,  or  in  which  it  acts  ?  Will  our  opponent  assert, 
that  the  will  of  a  depraved  being  is  uncontrolled  by  the  ncUure 
njf  that  being  ?  That  a  wicked  man  may  just  as  easily  will 
a  virtuous  action,  as  the  man  whose  motives  are  those  4)f 
purity  and  justice  ?  JVhy  do  we  will?  By  chance,  or  because 
we  do  will  ?  If  not,  the  will  itself  must  be  an  efEact,  and 
we  know  of  no  rational  cause  of  that  effect,  but  the  nature 
of  the  agent. 

We  think  Dr.  Whitaker  has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  those 
who  assert  the  passiveness   of  the  human  will,  in  the  work 

♦  Rom.  viiJ,  29,  30. 
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of  regeneration.  No  persuasion  can  be  firmer  than  that  vhick 
we  feel,  that  lie  would  not  designedly  misrepresent  thdr 
doctrines.  But  be  cannot  understand  CtUYinists  to  mean^  that 
tbrougb  the  whole  progress  of  the  work  of  Divine  grace  upoB 
the  human  heart,  the  will  is  entirely  passive,  and  *  that  it 
'  does  in  no  degree  co-operate  in  the  worK.^  We  apprehend,  tiiat 
it  can  only  be  in  reference  to  the  bestowment  of  regenerating 
grace,  tl^^t    this    representation  has    been    maintained:    and 

*  modem  CalvinisBti/  at  least,  allows  of  .this  interpretation 
alone.  On  this  subject  then,  we  must  agun  put  to  our  Author 
a  plain  question.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  his  Church,  and,  acconling  to  some,  of 
the  Church  of  England  herself,  that  this  efficacious  grace  is 
communicated  in  the  ordinance  of  baptism  : — in  this  case,  wo 
would  wish  to  know,  what  part  the  will  of  the  infant  takes 
in  the  work.  How  does  it  co-operate  ?  What  moral  activity 
is  exerted  by  the  recipient?  But  perhaps  Dr.  Whitaker,  in 
comn)on  with  the.  most  consistent  Protestants,  r^ects  this 
notion  as  unscriptural.  In  this,  we  think,  he  will  be  coun- 
tenanced by  '  the  common  sense  and  feeling  of  mankind.'  Let 
us,  then,  change  the  form  of  our  question,  and'we  must  demand 
in  what  way  the  act  of  regeneration,  which  all  who  reoeiye 
the  doetiines  of  the  New  Testament  must  believe  to  be  both 
real  and  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  vital  |irinciple  of 
holiness,   takes   place,   in  combination    with  the  human   wilL 

*  Whatever  disabilities,'  says  our    Author,  and  he  is  careful 
not  to  (ietine  too  precisely  those  disabilities,  <  have  been  incurred 

*  by  the  will  in  consequence  of  original  or  actual  transgression, 
'  it  is  the   first   othce  of  grace  to   remove — to  restore   thai 

*  disordered  faculty  to  its  intermitted   functions,    that  is,  to 

*  restore  it  to  its  existence  in  the  heart.'  Does  Dr.  Whitaker 
mean  fo  assert  tliat  those  who  are  not  the  subjects  of  this 
grace,  are  destitute  of  will,  and  therefore,  according  to  bis 
own  position,  destitute  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of 
accountability?  Or  does  he  unwittingly  symbolise  with  the 
Calvinist  in  meaning  to  assert  the  simple  truth,  that  the 
unregenerate  man  is  incapable  of  the  right  exercise  of  his 
will,  because  his  nature  is  depraved  ?  In  eitlier  case,  we  may 
recur  to  our  plain  question— How  can  a  nature  change  itself? 
How  can  the  will  which  proceeds  from  the  nature,  b^(»ne  a 
cause  effective  in  working  a  change  u))ou  tliat  nature,  by 
any  mysterious  co-operation  witli  Divine  agency?  As  wd 
might  our  objectors  deny,  that  an  infant  was  not  whoOg 
pa9Mic€y  in  the  first  communication  of  the  vital  spark,  or 
that  it  was  itself  tlie  autlior  of  that  burtb,  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  moral  life  in  the  soul,  is,  by  our  Savioifr  himselfi 
represented  as  analogous. 
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ere  is  6ne  more  passage  in  Dr.  Wbitaker's  sermon,  vrhich 
wm  so  exceptionable,  that  we  cannot  fprbear  trespassing  a 
longer  upon  the  indulgoice  of  our  readers.  After  a  can- 
dmissioii  that  those  who  diflfer  from  each  other  on  these 
iser  points  of  theology,  are,  nevertheless,  *'  brethren/* 
in  doctrine,  he  adds, 

le  gospel  of  Christ  happily  depends  neither  on  the  one  nor 
her ;  it  stands  aloof  from  all  arti6cial  systems  independent  and 
;  for  without  entering  upon  these  controverted  points  it  is 
le  to  preach  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation  through  Jesus 
;,  and  by  faith  in  his  blood,  to  warn  the  sinner  to  flee 
iJie  wrath  to  come,  and  to  build  up  God's  people  in  their  holy 
without  one  word  of  election,  or  reprobation,  or  irresistible 
»  And,  let  me  add,  that  if  such  forbearance  he  possible,  it  is 
rudentf  for  though  we  may  ourselves  be  able  (though  it  be  not 
probable)  to  state  these  doctrines  with  all  the  clearness  of 
1,  or  to  confute  them  with  all  the  calmness  and  temper  of  Lim- 
,  we  ,shall  assuredly  be  able  to  infuse  a  very  small  portion  of 
qualities  into  our  hearers :  whereas  we  shall  indubitably  raise  in 
mgregations  a  spirit  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  exorcise  ; 
it  of  strife  and  confusion,  of  unskilful  disputation  and  phari- 
pride;  in  the  rear  of  which  we  may  perchance  dehcry  as 
ding  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  hell,  **  the  demon  of  assurance," 
uits  of  which  upon  earth  are  most  surely  to  be  fouud  in  the 
it  of  our  courts  of  justice,  in  the  cells  of  the  condemned,  and 
*  places  of  execution.    This  dreadful  persuasion   has  become 

0  frequent  under  such  circumstances,  tnough  accompanied  by 
insensibility  and  hardness  of  heart.  Even  under  the  most  pro- 
e  appearance  of  faith  and  repentance  in  condemned  persons  a 
nt  guide,  while  he  encourages  hope^  will  always  rep  ess'  assur- 

He  who  knew  what  was  in  man,   ind  he  alone,  had  a  right 
(ure  the  thief  upon  the  cross  that  **  this  dat/  shalt  thou  be  with 
paradise," ' 

e  scarcely  know  on  what  ])art  of  this  singularly  heteroge- 
\  paragraph  to  begin  our  animadversions.  From  tlie  latter 
[ice,  it  should  seem  th^it  this  *  assurance,*  this  'dreadful 
uision,*  this  demoniacal  possession,  is  a  peculiarity  nearly 
cted  to  condemned  criminals :  it  is  a  deduction  which 
ns  under  such  circumstances  are  led  logically  to  draw  from 
octrines  of  ^  election,  reprobation,  and  irresistihle  grace  ;* 
is  the  consequence  of  a  spirit  which  has  been  raised  in 
minds  by  the  preaching  of  these  doctrines  This,  we 
,  is,  without  the  sliglitest  distortion,  the  sense  of  our  Au- 

1  words.  Having  traced,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
imes  of  malefactors,  to  a  peculiar  species  of  fanaticism, 
e  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  both  of  their  guilt,  and  of 
hardoied  imp    litence,  on  which  he  considers  nimself  jus- 

in  bestewini    the  scriptural  term  of   '^  assurance/'    he 
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-movlA  seem  to  argue  this  position — ^that 
frequently  discover  a  total  iasenHibility  au«.  up»«MieM  of  hauti 
assurance  of  tiope  is,  in  all  cases,  fallaciouB  and  dangienwii 
and  the  doctriues  of  election,  and  of  irresistible  graoBp  in 
not  to  be  preached,  because  of  their  tendency  to  geaerate  Ikb 
dreadful  persuasiuii  in  criminals. 

If  l>r.  Whitaker  takes  the  trouble  to  inspect  our  pages,  wtat; 
indulg^e  tlic  persuasion  thai  this  simple  representation  of  wbrt 
T¥c  conceive  to  be  the  naked  sense  oi  the  sentiments  he  bas  id- 
Tanced,  will  suggest  to  his  mind  theur  refutatioDy  accompHied   ' 
by  sensations  of  poi<^nant  regret,  not  unmixed  with  shame,  kt 
having  countenanced  the  illiberal  and  ignorant  c^inioos  oo  At 
subject  of  Calvinism,  which  his  words  seem  to  involYe.   It  worii 
be  an  insult  to  tlie  understandings  of  our  readers,  to  ooeipt 
our  pasrps  witli  exposing  tlie  stale  and  often  refuted  fslschoti 
that,  either  in  point  of  fact  or  of  tendency,  tlie  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism,  (misrepresented  and  distorted,  as  they  may  have  hesslf 
illiterate  teucliers)   are  to  be  ranked   among  die  incentiiMi  ll 
crime.     The  only  thing  which  can  he  adduced  as   alRirdiBgAi 
smallest  pretext  for  such  a  charge,  is,  the  iojjudicioos  seal  aiA 
which  sonip  pious  Cahinistic  ministers  have  flattered  the 
cious  repentance,   and  ])roclaimed  the  unsatisfactory  cob 
of  dying  malefactors.     In  these  cases,  however,  the  knowid||i 
and  professed  reception  of  religious  doctrioes,  have  been  w^ 
formly  subsequent  to  the  crimes  for  the  commission  of 
those  poor  unhappy  beings  have  become  the  snbjects  of 
commiseration.  V\'e  are  at  a  loss,  then,  to  concmTe, how 
gree  of ''  a<^surance''  into  which  they  may  be  dehidcdy  or 
impenitfiK-e  with  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  f^oueel 
eitlierh.   logic  or  by  common  sense,  be  made  to   appesrAi 
cause  oi'  their  guilt.     Has  Dr.  Whitaker,  indeed,  irlid  fa 
himself  tho  ceV.**  of  the  condemned,  and  mot  there,  on  Av 
err  mi  i.i   mercy  to  the  hopeless,  the  unwearied  propsgstsiBrf 
these  4leiiisive  notions  ^  Or  has  be  even  obtaiiiea  any  sslh^ 
ticate^l  :tccounts  of  malefactors,  who  have  eitlier  attrihglod  Aar 
crimes  to  any  receivtHl  system  of  religious  belief  or 
anteced  ntl ,  an  inunorul  reliance  on  antinomian  docstrines? 
he  bavi',  iic  \^U1  do  well  to  suspect  the  accounta  ht  any 
rei'eived  of  the  etloetn  of  Calvinistic  preaching,  and  to  he 
tious  in   inferring  consequences  so  widdy  remoi 
and  candour. 

It  will  not  be  forgotten  by  our  readers,  and  the 
has,  douhtU'dS,  atlonlrd  to  Theologians  of  Dr.  WhUaker^s 
the  livelirst  salisfaciiun,  that  by  a  vcrynuoierona  ordvsf  f^ 
nl  ir  \v  ill.  r^.  wliose  indefatigable  and  successful  Inbonia  Isii 

en  cnij>lo\rii  chictly  in  the  instruction  and  refbonolfan  sf  Al 
lower  orders,  no  such  pernicious  dueicines  ss  ihona  9hiibdP* 
tinguish  the  Calvinistic  system,   are  preached.      Vakap^  ^ 
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IriD  tend  to  rescue,  in  ih&r  estimation,  the  name  of  HetfiodUst, 
flfom  the  Tulgar  opprobrium  cast  upon  it,  that  the  sect  which  it 
Mrtes  to  designate,  is  distinguished  by  its  rejection  of  th6 
tenets  iviiich  our  Author  represents  to  be  so  dangerous  to  societ]^. 
It  b  evident,  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  encouraging  crime^ 
tfid  sealing  up  impenitence  in  hardness  of  heart,  must  be 
borne  entirely  by  the  preachers  of  election,  reprobation,  and 
irresistible  grace.  Doubtless  there  is  nothing  in  the  formula* 
ties  of  the  Established  Chureh,  to  foster  ^  defusive  assurance  of 
salvation ;  nothing  in  the  absolution  so  gratuitously  afforded  by 
her  oflSciating  clergy,  too  often,  we  fear,  with  all  the  indiSer* 
ence  of  professional  mechanism,  to  the  ignorant  and  the  immo* 
ral,  to  engender  a  false  heme,  and  a  '  self-righteous  reliance. 
The  discourses  which  issue  m>m  her  pulpits,  are,  we  are  bound 
to  belicTe,  of  that  awakening  character-«^e  avoidance  of  the 
controverted  topics  alluded  lo,  is  accompanied,  on  the  part  of 
the  preacher,  with  so  earnest  and  futhful  exhortations  to.  self* 
examination  and  holiness, — the  tendency  of  anticalvinistie 
preaching  is  of  so  humbling  a  description, — ^that '  the  demon  of 
^JMsuranoe,'  cflTectually  exorcised,  has  no  fruits — can  boast  of  no 
Yietims  there. 

It  would  lead  us  into  too  wide  a  discussion  to  enter  into  the 
tindieation  of  the  doctrine  itself,  which  Dr.  Whitaker  first  mis- 
conceives,  and  then  controverts;  a  doctrine  which,  in  com* 
mon  with  every  other  tenet  deducible  from  the  Scriptures,  has 
certainly  been  perverted  and  abused.  But  if  the  faith  th]SE>u^ 
which  we  are  saved,  be  of  that  general  character,  that  it  has  no 
relation  to  personal  experience ;  if  the  tests  of  character  with 
which  the  Scriptures  furnish  us,  be  of  no  use  in  cnabUng  us  to 
decide  upon  our  mord  state ;  if  the  promises  of  Gk>d  are  in- 
deed to  be  believed,  but  not  appropriated;  if  the  marks  of  elec- 
tion be  alike  equirocal  in  the  novice  and  in  the  saint ;  and  if 
assurance  be  indeed  unattainable,  and  hope  must  be  without 
confidence,  and  love  7?ithout  rejoicing :  then,  and  then  only, 
will  we  agree  in  stigmatizing  as  unscriptural  and  pernicious, 
that  style  of  preaching,  and  that  system  of  theology,  which  give 
prominence  to  the  controverted  points  from  which  Dr.  Whit- 
aker exhorts  his  clergy  to  abstain.  But  then  we  must  be 
equally  careful,  from  like  prudence,  to  avoid  all  reference  to 
those  passages  in  the  sacred  volume,  which  seem  to  breathe  so 
presumptuous  a  spirit.  The  Spirit  which  "  beareth  witness*' 
'  witti  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  that  he  is  "  the  child  of  God,** 
must  be  shewn  to  have  withdrawn  his  operation  ;  so  that  he  can 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  say,  "  Hereby  we  know  that  we  dwell 
**  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit.'*— 
**  We  knom  that  we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  worid  lieth  in 
^  widiedness ;  and  we  knoro  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and 
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*'  hath  giTen  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  Um  thitii 
**  true ;  and  we  are  in  him  that  is  true ;  even  in  hia  Son  Joiii 
'<  Christ.'* — ^*  And  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  thit 
<'  God  ha;h  to  us — we  love  him  ;  hecause  he  first  loved  us." 

But  we  must  draw  this  ion|^  extended  article  to  a  close ;  aad 
if  our  examination  of  Dr.  Whitaker  s  pamphlet,  has  appeared 
idready  to  partake  rather  of  the  form  of  a  disquisition  than  of  i 
critique,  and  our  remarks  have  seemed  disproportioned  to  the 
importance  of  the  publication^  we  must  request  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  sentiments  which  our  Author  has  advo- 
cated  witli  so  much  ingenuity,  and  adorned  with  so  mudi  cao« 
dour,  are  not  those  of  an  individual  alone  ;  but  under  diflRBrait 
modifications  arc  adopted  by  a  respectable  body  of  the  natioaal 
elcrgy.  This  very  discourse,  fraught,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with 
dangerous  error,  and  defective  in  the  radical  principle  of  its 
reasonings,  has  been  recommended  in  the  highest  terms  of 
eulogy,  for  distribution  in  tlie  form  of  a  tract,  bv  the  pubUcatioD 
to  which  we  have  before  had  occasion  respectfully  to  advert,  as 
taking  the  lead  among  the  pious  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  Seldom  have  we  |)erused  an  article  in  the  pages  of 
that  work,  with  more  unfeigned  regret,  not  unmingled  with 
surprise,  tiian  the  review  alluded  to ;  by  which,  the  neatrality 
they  had  previously  seemed  desirous  of  maintaining  on  the  sub^ 
jects  of  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  is  at  once,  by  implicatioDi 
abandoned. 

The  Author  of '<  the  Velvet  Cushion''  has  told  us,  that  tliere 
are  only  five  points  on  which  Calvinists  and  Arminiana  diffir, 
and  a  hundred  on  which  they  are  agreed.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of 
this  ren^ark  tliat  the  Author  of  the  sermon  under  review  would 
dissuade  ministers  from  ^  entering  upon  these  oontroveftod 
'  points.*  But,  surely,  he  proceeds  upon  a  mistfJien 
The  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  either  true  or  false, 
hold  a  part  of  the  truth  may  be  as  dangerous  as  to  predicite 
error :  but  when  the  truths  which  are  controverted,  rdale  to  t 
Divine  message,  it  deserves  tlie  most  serious  consideration, 


far  we  are  at  liberty,  ui>on  any  plea  of  prudence  or  policy,  to 
resolve  on  abstaining  from  the  discussion,  or,  rather,  tne  deck- 
ration  of  those  points.  So  far  as  they  arc  involved  in  the  dii- 
coveries  of  revelation,  which  tlie  Deity  has  been  pleased  tu  coot" 
municate,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  speciuative  opinioDi* 
Their  having  been  framed  into  systems,  or  obscured  by  meta- 
physical and  scholastic  glosses,  cannot  cliange  their  essentiil 
trutli,  or  aflect  their  importance  in  relation  to  the  grand  schcoie 
of  Divine  agency.  It  still  remains  our  duty  meekly  to  en- 
mine  their  import  and  their  evidence ;  and  to  bring  forwird 
without  hesitation  or  compromise,  ^'  the  whole  counsel  of  Clod.** 
Biabop  Horsley'o  exoellcut  advice  deserves  to  be  better  foUaved 
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up,  '  Before  you  veDture  to  attack  CalTinuHDy  be  sure  you  un- 
<^derdtand  it.' 

The  &ct  is^  that  although  those  points  of  difference  may 
bare  occupied  fruitless  speculation,  they  involve  practical  cob«« 
sequences.  The  individual  who,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Vord 
of  Ood,  believes  in  that  form  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  is 
called  Calvinism,  will  conduct  his  reasonings  in  relation  to  all 
other  topics,  and  enforce  the  precepts  of  religion,  by  a  process 
wholly  different  from  that  by  which  one  of  opposite  sentiments 
would  proceed.  This  difference  will  be  apparent,  not  only  in 
what  is  withheld,  but  in  what  is  advanced.  But,  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  on  these  controverted  subjects,  to  maintain  the  neutra- 
lity— the  negative  prudence  which  our  Author  would  recommend. 
There  may  be  some  young  clergymen,  perhaps,  among  Dr. 
Whitaker's  acquaintance,  to  whom,  as  being  too  rash  in  ad- 
Tenturing  opinions  upon  subjects  they  are  too  indolent  to  exa- 
mine, such  advice  might  have  a  temporary  seasonableness. 
But,  even  in  such  cases,  we  should  rather  recommend  them  to 
^'  get  understanding,*'  and  to  seek  that  Divine  illuminatioD 
which  may  guide  them  '^  into  all  truth,*'  than  to  content  then^ 
selves  with  indecision,  and  candour,  and  forbearance.  The  sys- 
tMuatio  and  technical  style  in  which  these  subjects  have  some- 
times been  treated  in  our  pulpits,  is  certainly  to  be  regretted, 
nearly  as  much  as  t\^  jejune  and  rapid  manner  in  which  it  has 
become  more  fashionable  to  dispose  of  them.  But  the  truths 
to  which  these  sentiments  relate,  remain  the  same.  If  the 
Gospel  o(  Christ  does  not  depend  upon  them,  the  consistency  of 
our  belief,  the  strength  of  our  faith,  the  peace  of  our  minds,  may 
often  be  found  to  rest  upon  them.  The  doubts  and  difficulties 
w^ch  arise  in  the  inquiring  mind,  or  which,  in  the  hour  of  weak- 
ttess^  are  urged  upon  us  by  the  tempter,  are  not  to  be  silenced  by 
•ur  being  told,  that  they  are  merely  speculative  difficulties,  and 
relate  to  the  non-essentials  of  religion.     The  forbearance  of  the 

CMcher  can  yield  us  no  assistance  or  encouragement.  It  may 
liUle  to  us  what  Calvin  stated,  or  what  Limboreh  disputed  ; 
what  terms  have  been  invented,  or  what  systems  have  been 
raised ;  but  the  subjects  themselves  which  occupied  those  dis- 
eossions,  will  recur  to  us,  sometimes  with  agitating  importu- 
aity.  They  are  felt  to  affect  the  very  foundation  of  our  consolation 
and  hope.  The  mind  resents,  at  such  times,  the  impertinence 
of  logic,  but  it  asks  for  light,  and  aches  for  rest. 

And  after  all,  there  are  preachers  and  disputants  who  will  not 
observe  the  forbearance  Dr.  Whitaker  enjoins ;  and  they  are  the 
last  men  on  whom  he  would  be  willing  to  devolve  the  discussion. 
We  should  think  that  this  consideration  alone  would  be  sufli- 
eient  to  shew  the  futility  of  the  advice  he  gives.  Are  these 
doe  trines,  then,  to  be  abandoned  to  men  who^  in  the  estimation  of 
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their  opponents,  are  the  least  competent  to  state  them  witk 
clearness,  or  to  preach  them  with  efficacy  ?  The  pulpitis  not,  in- 
deed,  to  be  made  an  arena  for  controversy ;  but  we  must  deem 
it  a  Tery  short-sighted  policy  which  should  obsenre  a  aileiiee 
upon  topics,  the  most  likoty,  from  their  abstruse  nature,  to  be 
misrepresented  and  abused.  Rather,  because  they  have  beea 
perverted,  because  they  have  bo^^n  distorted  into  system,  and 
obscured  by  technical  phraseology,  because  they  have  been 
separated  from  theur  just  cousc([uenccs  of  practical  virtue,  let 
tlic  able  divine,  and  the  pious  minister,  bring  them  for^ 
ward,  exliibit  them  in  their  just  relations,  vindicate  them  firom 
their  supposed  evil  tendency,  and  shew  the  harmony  and  mutual 
dependence  of  all  the  )>ar(s  of  tiie  Christian  scheme.  That  all 
truth  is  important,  and  essentially  connected  with  practictl  ie» 
suits,  is  an  axiom  which  cannot  with  safety  be  abandoned,  nor 
without  easting  a  stigma  upon  either  the  completeness  or  the 
necessity  of  the  Revelation  to  which  we  profess  to  pay  the  ho- 
mage of  our  understandings. 

We  had  marked  several  passages  in  Dr.  Whitaker^a  sermon,' 
for  extract  and  encomium,  especially  some  admirable  remsiks 
on  the  spirit  to  be  maintsdned  toward  those  from  whom  we 
difier;  but  we  must  here  terminate  the  article,  for  the  length  of 
which  we  again  bespeak  the  indulgence  of  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  Roderick^  the  Last  of  the  Gotlu ;  a  Tragic  Poem*  By 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  and  Member  of  the  Rojal 
Spanish  Academy.  4to.  pp.  3'10.  and  cxxxvii.  2^.  St.  Longman 
and  Co.  London.  1814. 

HTHERE  are  scarcely  six  heroic  poems  in  the  world  that  have 
acquired  general,  permanent,  and  increasing  renown;  yet 
nothing  short  of  this  in  idea,  has  been  the  object  of  the  authon 
of  hundreds  of  similar  works,  which  have  gained  a  transleoty 
or  established  a  local  reputation. 

*  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known  ?* 

— is  the  aspiration  of  every  true  poet,  though,  iu  the  pursuit  ef 
fame,  each  will  choose,  out  of  all  the  means  whereby  it  may  be 
achieved,  those  only  which  are  most  congenial  to  his  talents  or 
his  taste.  A  libertine  will  not  selert  a  sacred  theme,  nor  ft 
modest  man  a  licentious  one  ;  but  be  it  a  virtuous  or  a  profligate 
one,  we  may  assert,  not  as  a  questionable  hypotliesis,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  love  of  glory  is  the  firit  impulse  of  every 
poet's  mind,  and  the  desire  of  the  greatest  degree  of  glory,  is, 
perhaps,  essential  to  the  attainment  of  even  a  moderate  portion. 
Without  the  highest  honours  in  view,  no  poet  will  put  forth  Ua 
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nrliole  strength ;  he  ^ill  be  conteot  with  the  exertions  that 
inaUe  hun  to  excel  his  competitors^  but  he  will  want  a  motivQ 
br  those  which  would  enable  him  to  excel  hhnself. 

Mr.  Southey  is  still  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and,  exdusiye 
if  other  compositions  of  singular  merit,  both  in  verse  and  in 
Nrose,  more  than  we  can*  at  present  enumerate,  he  has  already 
lublished  five  Epids  ;  for,  though  he  disclaims  the  <  degraded 
name,'  Epics  we  must  call  them,  till  he  furnish  a  more  appro-* 
nriate  generic  term  for  his  long  narrative  poems^  It  might 
Mifely  be  said  by  any  person  whp  had  not  read  one  of  these,  that 
liey  will  not  all  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  companions  of  the 
'Iliad,''  the  "Odyssey,"  the  "  ^Eneid,"  the  "Jerusalem 
Delivered,"  and  the  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  since  the  possibility 
hat  one  writer  should  mature  iiv^  productions  equal  to  these^ 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  imagined,  after  tlie  experience  of  threo 
liousand  years  from  IJomer  to  Milton.  But  tee  have  read  tdl 
Mr.  Sc^uthey's  Epics ;  and  it  is  quite  fair  that  we  be  asked 
irbether  we  think  one  of  them  will' stand  in  this  line  among^the 
lew  imperishable  monuments  of  genius,  and  add  another  volume 
lo  the  library  of  mankind, — a  volume  that  shall  be  read  in  all 
igies,  and  in  all  countries,  where  a  language  besides  the  mother 
anguageis  known  ?  We  will  not  say  No,  and  we  cannot  say  Yes ; 
but  we  do  not  iiesitate  to  admit,  that  we  know  no  reason  thatthe 
ntellect,  the  imagination,  and  the  energy  gf  that  mind,  which, 
nritbin  eighteen  years,  has  given  birth  to  ^^  Joan  of  Arc,"  to 
'  Thalaba,"  to  "  Madoc,"  to  "Kehama,"  and  to  "  Roderick,'* 
night -not,  within  the  same  period,  have  elaborated  a  single 
loem,  rivalling  in  length,  only  one,  but  transcending  in 
nerit,  all  of  these  admirable  pieces.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
Hilling  to  acknowledge,  though  we  are  unwilling  to  admit  the 
ipplication  to  Mr.  Southey,  that  it  mi^y  be  very  possible  for  an 
luthor  of  exalted  acquirements  and  versatile  talents,  to  compose 
Ihe  Jive,  who  could  by  no  intensity  of  application  perfect  oite 
iuch  as  we  have  supposed,  nor  indeed  one  of  any  kind  muoh 
^xcdling  the  rest.  There  are  birds  of  indefatigable  wing»  tliai 
loar  often  and  long,  to  a  noblet  elevation,  and  yet 

^  The  eagle  drops  them  in  a  lower  Ay^* 

tboogb  his  flights  are  ^  few  and  far  between.*  If  Mr.  Southey 
las  round  his  height,  and  dares  not  venture  nearer  to  the  sun, 
let  him  make  his  excursions  as  frequently  as  he  pleases  in  this 
niddle  region,  an(l  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  hail  his  rising, 
idmire  his  course,  and  welcome  his  descent ;  but  if  by  any  toil, 
Mr  time,  or  care,  he  can  reach  ^  the  highest  heaven  of  mvention,* 
we  would  earn^tly  entreat  him,  in  the  name  of  all  that  be 
oves  in  son^,  or  seeks  in  fame,  to  risk  the  enterprise.  We 
mow  he  needs  not  write  for  bread ;  his  living  renown  can  little 
Vpt.  HI,  N,  g.  »  P 
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coDopensate  liim  for  his  arduous  and  inoessant  |MiM;  taeflr 
since  the  imiDortaHty  for  name  cannot  he  acquired  at  yfAH  by  Wj 
poet,  the  least  that  can  be  required  of  him,  who  is  rationally  in 
quest  oi  it,  is,  to  employ  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dcserre  it, 
whether  he  obtain  it  or  not.  Pliinly,  if  Mr.  Southey  ctt 
do  no  better  tlian  he  has  done,  we  care  not  how  often  fcc 
appears  in  a  new  quarto  form;  but  if  he  ciii%^  we  care wt 
how  seldom  we  see  him  ;  nay,  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  be  fcut 
once  more — in  his  old  age  and  ours— |)rovided  he  then  present 
to  us  a  poem  surj)assinp^,  in  comparative  worth,  not  only  the  Ite 
labours  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  but  five  more,  during  »he«l- 
■vancins>:  eighteen  veal's,  which,  if  he  continue  liis  present 
career,  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  so  enterprising  a 
kni^it-errant  of  the  5!uses. 

After  all,    the  immc<liate  popularity  of   works  of-  feiiia* 
depends  much  on  the  fashion,  manners,  taste,  and  pfejndieai 
of  tlie  times, — on  tilings  which  are  artificial,  incidental,  UmI 
perpetually  dianging ;  but  enduring  reputation  can  be  «cc«w 
only  by  the  power  of  awakening  sensibilities  common  to  all  nw, 
though  dormant  in  the  multitwie ;  and  appealing  to  sympaAiei 
universal  throughout  society,  in  every  stage,  from  the  radttt 
barbarism  to  tlie  most  fastidious  refinement.  We  might,  pertap,   i 
add,  that  it  is  almost  indispensabh^  to  tfie  success  of  an  heiwc 
poem,   that  it  be   a  ualional  one,   celebrating  an  event  firfl 
known,  though  far  distant  in  time,  and  hallowed  to  fte  tmgi- 
nation  of  the  poet's  own  countrymen  by  patriotic  lessons,  eiim- 
ples,  and  triumphs  of  constancy  ^nd  valour.    Mr.  Sonftey's 
poems  of  this  specic^s,  are  written  in  defianct?  of  the  faAion,lBin- 
ners,  taste,  and  prejudices  of  the  present  times,  and  theylia^^c 
contained  little  that  could  conciliate  tliem  ;  consequently,  ft  is 
no  wonder  that  they  havebctni  less  po|nilar  than  the  capthrating 
romances  of  the  Northern  minstrel.     On  the  other  hand,  tbnti^ 
tlicy  dofrc<iuently  awaken  sensibilities  common  to  all  men,  and 
appeal  to  sym])atliies  universal  througli  society ;  fliough  Aejr 
abound  with  adventures, marvellous  and  striking;  wiihchtfu- 
tcrs  boUlly  ori^rinal ;  with  sentiments  pure,  and  tender,  andkftj: 
with  descriptions  rich,  various,  and  natural ;  thoagh  in  th^ 
they  exhibit  all  the  graces  and  novelties  of  a  style  peculitriT 
plastic,  eloquent,   and  picturesque:  yet,  by  an  infelieityia'Af 
choice  o1*  subjects,  they  are  addressed  to  readers,  who  Bw^ 
either  a  national  Hnti|>athy  against  the  burthen  of  them,  as  ^ 
the  dishonour  of  their  country  in  "  Joan  of  Arc  ;**  an  todtf- 
fcrenceto  super -human  exploits  andsufTerings,  as  in  '^Thahbtr 
a  horror  of  barbaiitv,  as  to  the  ^Mexican  scenes  of  **  Madoe;" 
a  resolute  incredulity  -of  monstrous  and  unclassical  mytiiologyi 
as  in  *^  Kchamu;''  or  an  igiionince  of  the  history,  aoid  ilincoa- 
cern  for  the  fate  of  the  heroos,  as  in  nmny  instances  in  ^  B^' 
*'  dcrick,   the  last  of  the  «oths."    The  latter/ indeed,  isle* 
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^l>J0ctionable  in  nil  these  resjiects,  than  any  oF  its  predecessors, 
eaLoepting  tlie  first  part  of  "  iVladoe," — JUadac  in  11'ale$  ; — 
where,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistcikcn,   both  the  poet  and  his 
renders  are  mure  happy,  and  more  at  home;  to£:t>ther,  than  in  all 
tlieir  otlier  travels  betdde  tiiroiis:h  real   or  i mamillary  worlds. 
Other  requisitea  being  equaJ,  </t at  poetry  w\\\  assuredly  be  the 
moHi  highly  and  permanently  pleasing,  which  is  tho  most  easily  un- 
dj^rstood ;  in  wliiph  the  whole  meauingpl' the  sentiments,  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  languagpe,  the  whole  force  of  the  allusions,  in  a  wortl, 
^e  wliole  impreff&ion  is  made  at  Jirsty  at  onccy  and ybr  ever, 
oa  the  reader's  .n^ind.     This  is  not  the  case  with  any  one  of  Mr. 
fefputhey's  £pic8.   They  are  always  accompanied  by  a  long  train 
pf  notes;    aud  the  worst  evil  attending  ^hem  is,  that  they  are 
really  useful !     It  is  hard  enough  to  have  to  pay   for  half  fi 
¥olume  ol  irrelevant,  worthless  notes,  but  it  is  much  harder?*- 
1^  much  greater  discount  from  thevalue  of  the  text,  when  the  votes 
Mf^  worth  the  money,  and  constitute  so  essential  a  partof  theb0ok9 
4ivat  witliout  tliem  the  poem  would  be  a  parable  of  paradoi^y 
obscure  in  itself^  and  rendered  incomprehensible  by  its  illustra- 
tions— the   imagery  and  allusions — which  ought  to  be  its  glory. 
Sljaoy parts  of  ''  Tiialaba"  and  "  Kehama"  especially,  without 
tbi0  notes,  would  be  as  insolvable  as  the  Sphinx's  riddle.     These 
0rfi  ii^lative  defeels  in  the  subjects,  which  no  art  or  ))ower  of  |be 
ffiet  Qau  supply,  because  the  real  defect  is  neither  in  the  AujLhor, 
Agir  ui  the  work,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  readers,  who  want  the 
information  preoiounly  necessary  to  understand  and  enjoy  \^hat 
J9  ^bmitted  to  them.  Tiiat  information  comes  too  late  in  the 
ll9teSy  after  the  first  feeling  is  gone  by,  for  then  it  can  do  little 
more  than  render  u  puzd^ting  passage  intelligible, — seldom  im- 
pressive.    Our  Author  is  undoulitedly  awiire  of  all  tbese  disad- 
.tanta^-^;  and  be  encounters  them  at  his  peril,  with  a  gallantry 
.Riore  to  l>e  admired,  than  recommended  to  imitation. 

Mr.  8outhey's  talents  have  been  so  long  known,  and  so  re- 
peatedly canvassed,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter 
mto  any  inquiry  concerning  their  peouUir  quu|iti  s,  the  purposes 
fgif  which  they  ar  most  happily  adapted,  nor  their  relative  ex- 
iaellenee  when  contrusted  with  thos(;  of  is  distinguished  con- 
Icmpor dries.  Nor  will  wc,  for  our  limits  forbid  it,  attempt  to 
compare  Mr.  Soutliey  with  himself;  to  try  whether  the  s;Jendtil 
vroroise  of  his  youth,  in  ''  Joan  of  Arc,"  has  been  progressively 
Jhlfilted  in  his  subsequent  |>erformauces.  His  name  v^ill  un- 
questionably go  down  t  J  posterity  uith  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
present  age,  and,  probiMy,  with  the  most  illustrious  of  past 
ages,  for  we  would  fain  hope,  tiiat  the  poom.  by  which  he  will 
*  be  for  ever  known,'  is  not  yet  written,  perhaps  not  yet  medi- 
iaied  by  him.  If  it  be  such  a  one  as  we' have  imagioed,  it  must 
be  either  a  national  one,  or  one  in  which  the  whole  race  of  man 
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shall  be  equally  and  eyerlastingly  interested.  That  he  ihall  haf^ 
the  happiness  to  fix  on  a  subject  of  the  latter  descripltion,  is  mert 
than  we  dare  anticipate;  but  by  choosing  one  of  the  former 
stamp,  he  may  still  rise  far  above  his  present  rank  among  poets, 
for  If e  are  perfectly  convin'ced,  that  whatever  labour,  or  lean* 
ing,  or  genius,  he  may  lavish  on  strange  or  foreign  themes,  un« 
less  he  select  one  that  comes  home  to  the  bosoms  of  his  oovn* 
trymen,  and  expend  on  it  his  whole  collected  wealth  of  thought, 
splendour  of  imagination,  and  power  of  pathos,  he  will  nenr 
maintain  his  station,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  with  Homsr, 
Virpl,  Tasso,  and  Milton.  British  History  presents  ft  hers 
and  a  scene  —  we  shall  not  name  them,~unaqualled,  for  the 
purposes  of  verse,  in  the  annals  of  man.  This  theme  has  beet 
the  nope  of  many  a  youthful  bard,  and  the  despair  of  many  ai 
older  one.  Like  the  ^  Enchanted  Forest'  in  the  ^^  Jemsalm 
'^  Delivered,^'  hitherto  all  who  have  presumed  to  approadk  it, 
have  been  frightened  away,  or  beaten  back ;  and  it  is  still  ft* 
served  for  some  Rinaldo  of  song,  perhaps  now  wasting  hii 
strength  in  outlandish  adventures,  to  pierce  its  recesses,  en- 
firanchise  its  spirits,  and  rest  under  its  laurels. 

On  closing  the  volume  before  us,  we  were  struck  vnA  the 
idea — Howdifibrently  should  we  have  felt  in  reading  this  *  Mapie 
/  Poem,*  if  the  story  had  been  British !  how  would  every  native 
character  have  been  endeared,  every  act  of  heroism  exaltedi 
every  patriotic  sentiment  consecrated,  in  our  esteem,  by  that 
circumstance !  The  day  is  past,  when  '^  Roderick,'the  last  of  the 
^^  Goths,**  would  have  been  hailed  throughout  this  island,  vrith 
kindred  enthusiasm,  for  the  sake  of  the  country  whioh  gave 
him  birth,  and  in  wluch  a  spirit  of  courage  to  fight,  and  of  fiif- 
titude  to  bear  equal  to  any  thing  here  exhibited,  has  been  realised 
in  our  own  age;  but  for  what — let  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion tell  us !  The  mind  of  a  Briton  revolts,  with  feelings  of  shamsy 
indignation,  and  pity,  unutterably  mingled,  at  the  rec^dlectioB 
of  the  proudest  battle-fields  of  his  own  countrymen  in  that 
land,  whose  very  name  was  wont  to  make  his  cheek  flush  moie 
warmly,  and  his  pulse  beat  more  quickly,  but  which  now  sendstfae 
blood  cold  to  the  heart,  and  forces  a  sigh  from  tlie  bosom  oa 
which  the  burthen  of  Spain  lies  heavy  and  deadening  as  an  in- 
cubus. This  poem,  therefore,  must  rest  solely  on  its  owa 
merits,  and  it  needs  no  adventitious  recommendation  to  place  it 
high  among  the  works,  that  reflect  peculiar  lustre  on  the  preseat 
era  of  English  poetry.  AVithout  pretending  further  to  forebode 
its  fate,  we  shall  briefly  characterize  it  as  the  most  regular, 
impassioned,  and  easily  intelligible,  of  all  the  Author's  penoni* 
ances  in  this  strain. 

The  main  events  of  the  fable  may  be  sketched  in  a  few  ssa- 
tenees.    Mr.  Walter  Scotf  s  •*  Vision  of  Don  Roderick;*  hsi 
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inade  the  same  and  infamy  of  the  hero,  familiar  to  our  country- 
men.  In  the  eighth  century^  the  Moolrs  were  invited  iuto  SpaiH 
by  Count  Julian,  a  powerful  courtier,  in  revenge  for  the  viola- 
tion of  his  daughter  Florinda,  by  tlie  kin^,  Roderick.  In 
the  battle  of  Xeres,  the  invaders  were  com[)ieteIy  triumphant, 
and  Roderick  having  disappeared,  leaving  his  armour  and 
horse  on  the  field,  it  was  generally  believed,  that  he  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  Mr.  SouUiey  grounds 
diie  story  ol' his  |K>em  on  another  tradition ;  that  the  king,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  ])easant,  escaped ;  and  with  a  monk,  .named  Ro- 
mano, fled  to  a  lonely  promontory  in  Portugal,  where  they 
dwelt  together  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  monk  died., 
and  Roderick,  who,  in  adversity,  had  become  a  penitent  and  a 
convert,  finding  solitude  and  inaction,  with  his  feelings  and  re- 
membrances, insupportable,  returned  into  Spain ;  where,  in 
the  garb  and  character  of  a  monk,  following  the  course  of  pro- 
▼idential  circumstances,  he  assisted  Pelayo,  the  next  heir  to 
his  throne,  in  establishing  an  independent  sovereignty  amid  the 
mountains  of  Asturias.  At  the  battle  of  Covadonga,  where  the 
Moors  were  overthrown  with  an  extent  of  ruin  which  they  oould 
never  repair  in  tliat  part  of  the  Peninsula,  Roderick,  after  per- 
forming miracles  of  valour,  is  at  length  recognised  by  Pelayo 
and  his  old  servants ;  but  impatiently  returning  to  the  conflict, 
be  carries  terror  and  death  wherever  he  moves,  avenging  his 
own  and  his  country's  wrongs,  on  the  Moors,  and  the  reoega- 
does  that  assisted  them.  At  the  conclusion  he  disappears  as  un- 
accountably as  he  had  done  at  the  battle  of  Xeres,  leaving  his 
horse  and  his  armour  on  the  field  as  before. 

It  was  a  perilous  undertaking  of  Mr.  Southey,  to  unsettle 
the  prejudices  so  long  and  so  inveterately  held  against  Rode- 
rick's character,  and  to  transform  him  from  a  remorseless  tyrant 
and  a  shameless  ravisher,  into  a  magnanimous  patriot  and  a 
self-denying  saint ;  nor  was  it  less  bold,  after  his  condemnation 
had  been  recently  renewed,  and  his  death  irrevocably  sealed  by 
a  brother  bard,  to  revive  and  lead  him  out  again  into  the  field, 
not  to  recover  his  lost  crown  for  himself,  but  to  bestow  it  upon 
another.  We  think  that  in  both  attempts  our  Author  has  suc« 
ceeded.  By  the  artful  development  of  Roderick's  former  his- 
tory, always  in  connexion  with  the  progress  of  his  subsequent 
penitence,  and  disinterested  exertions  for  the  deliverance  of  his 
country,  we  are  gradually  reconciled  to  all  his  conduct,  except 
4he  outrage  done  to  Florinda  ;  and  even  that  the  poet  attempts 
to  mitigate  almost  into  a  venial  offence, — the  sin  of  a  mad  mo- 
ment, followed  by  instantaneous  and  unceasing  compunction. 
After  he  has  softened  our  hearts  to  pity  in  favour  of  the  contrite 
ainner,  he  finds  it  easy  to  melt  them  to  love,  and  exalt  them  to 
admiration  of  tlie  saint  and  the  hero.    Roderick's  character  rises 
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at  every  step,  and  gro^rn  mote  and  more  amiable,  and  interest- 
ing, and  goriou  ,  to  tin*  eial,  >vi.en  he  vanishes,  like  a  tein^ 
from  thi*  invisible  woibl  \  ho  Las  been  porn  i(te<l  ior  twliilc  to 
vvalk  the  earlh,  mysteriously  disuciiisofl,  on  a  coii  mission  of 
wrath  to  triuniphaut  I y runts,  and  o\'  mercy  to  a  porisUiug  peo- 
ple. 

Roderick's  achievements  in  the  first  ha. tie,  wherein  he  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen,  his  flight,  remorse,  desp:\ir,  and  peni- 
tential sorrow,  are  tlius  slrikiugly  described  in  ilie  first  section. 

*  Bravely  in  that  eight-days  fight 
The  King  had  striven,-i-for  victory  first,  while  hope 
llemain'u,  then   desperately  in  search. of  de^^tb. 
Tihe  arrows  past  him  by  to  right  and  left. 
The  sneuj'-point  pierced  him  not,  the  scymitnr 
Glanced  from  his  lielmet.     Is  the  shield  of  Heaven, 
Wretch  that  I  am,  extended  over  ine? 
Cried  Roderick  ;  and  he  dropt  Orelio's  reins. 
And  threw  his  hands  aloft  in  frantic  prayer,** 
Death  is  the  only  mercy  that  I  crave. 
Death  scan  and  short,  death  anv!  forgetful ndss! 
Ak)ud  he  cried  ;  but  in  his  inmost  heart 
There  answered  him  a  secret  voice,  that  sp^ke 
Of  righteousness  and  judgement  ailer  death, 
And  God's  redeeming  love,  which  fam  would  save 
The  guilty  soul  alive.     'Twas  agony, 
And  yet  'twas  hope ;  a  momentary  light. 
That  fiu.shM  through  utter  darkness  on  the  Cy)ss 
To  point  salvation,  then  lefl  ail  within 
Dark  as  before.     Fear,  never  felt  till  then, 
iSudden  and  irresistible  as  stroke 
Of  lightning,  smote  him.    From  his  horse  he  dropt. 
Whether  with  human  impulse,  or  by  Heaven 
Struck  down,  he  knew  not;  loosen'd  from  his  wrist 
The  sword-chain,  and  let  fall  the  sword,  whose  hilt 
Clung  to  his  palm  a  moment  ere  it  fell. 
Glued  there  with  iMooribh  gore      His  royal  robe. 
His  horned  helmet  and  enamellM  mail. 
He  cast  aside,  and  taking  from  the  dead 
A  peasant's  garment,  in  those  weeds  involved. 
Stole,  li  e  a  thiet  in  darkness,  irom  the  lield. 

*  Evening  closed  round  to  favour  him.     All  night 
He  fied,  the  sound  of  h:utle  in  his  ear 
llini^in^,  luid  Mghts  of  death  before  hiseyesy 
Withdre»iis  more  horrible  of  eager  nends 
That  .^eein  «:  to  boxer  .ound,  and  gulphs  of  fire 
Opening  b(  Ucarh  hi>  feet        .t  times  the  groan 
Of  somepo:.r  mgitive,  who,  bearing  with  him 
His  mortal  hurt,  had  hillen  beside  the  way» 
RousM  himfirom  these  dread  visions,  and  he  caHM 


In  answering  gtoattii  olaJm  Redcnfttr^  wmst 
That  word  u«  ooly  pragrsr  that  pwfe  hk  Upn  . 
Or  rose  within  kit  heart    Then  would  he  ^et  ^ 
The  Cross  whereon  a  bkediii|;  Seivioar  htuigy 
Who.call'd  on  him  to  come'and  deanse  his  ml 
In  those  all -healing  streans,  which  from  Kia  weMods, 
As  from  perpetual  springs,  for  ever  flowed. 
No  hart  e'er  panted  for  the  watef-brooks 
As  Roderick  tliirtted  diere  to  dnnk  and  l&re : 
But  Hdl  was  interposed  |  and  worse  Uian  Hell} 
Yea  to  his  eves  more  dreadful  than  the  flends 
Who  flock'd  like  hangry  ravens  round  hi9  head^— r 
Florinda  stood  between,  and  warn'd  hjm  off 


With  her  abhorrent  hands, — that  agony 
Still  in  hcrface,  which,  when  the  deed  was  4^a^f 
Inflicted  onlier  ravisher  the  curse 
That  it  invoked  from  ileayen.— Oh  what  anigl^ii  * 
•  Of  waking  horrors/ — pp.  4-r7» 

On  the  eighth  day  of  his  flight  he  reaobea  a  deserted  tuwaasUarff 
lere  one  monk  only,  is  waiting  for  release  from  the  bandage  of 
s  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  At  evening  he  was  ootoe  to  the 
to  W  catch  the  earliest  sight  of  the  Moor,  lor  ^  it  seemed 
long  to  tarry  for  his  crown.' 

*  Before  the  Cross 
Roderick  had  thrown  himself:  his  bod?  raised^ 
Half  kneeling,  half  at  length  he  lay ;  his  ami 
Embraced  its  foot,  and  from  his  lifted  &ce 
Tears  streaming  down  bedew'd  the  senseless  stone. 
He  had  not  wept  till  now,  and  at  the  gush 
Of  these  first  tears  it  seem'd  as  if  his  heart, 
F^m  a  long  winter's  io^  thrall  let  IposOii 
Had  opea'd  to  the  genial  influmces 
Of  Heaven.    In  attitude,  but,  not  in  act 
Of  prayer  he  lay ;  an  agony  of  tears 
Was  all  his  soul  could  offer.    When  the  Moak 
Beheld  him  suffering  thus^  he  raised  him  up» 
And  took  him  by  the  ann»  and  led  him  in ; . 
And  there  before  the  altar,  in  the  name    ^ 
Of  Him  whose  bleeding  image  there  was  hung, 
Spake  comfort,  and  adjured  nim  in  that  name 
There  to  lay  down  the  burthen  of  his  sins.  / 

Lo !  said  Romano,  I  am  waiting  here 
The  coming  of  the  Moors,  that  fh>m  their  hands 
My  spirit  may  receive  the  purple  robe 
Of  martyrdom,  and  rise  to  claim  its  crown.  < 

That  God  who  willetb  not  the  sinner's  death 
Hath  led  thee  hither.    Threescore  yesKs  and  im^ 
Even  ftasfi  tfiehour  when  I,  a  Im-yearf.  CJMiij^ 
Entered  Ae  scb^oK  bftro  1  contiiuii^  hora 


•  •■ 
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And  served  the  altar :  not  in  all  those  year^ 
Hath  such  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart 
Appeared  before  me.    O  my  brother.  Heaven 
Hath  sent  thee  for  thy  comfort,  and  for  mine. 
That  my  last  earthly  act  may  reconcile 
A  sinner  to  his  God  ' — ^pp.  9 — 1  !• 

Roderick  confesses  his  name  and  his  sins,  and  tlie  monk  d^ 
'  termines  to  live  a  little  longer  for  his  sake.   Accordingly,  instead 
of  waiting  for  martyrdom^  be  accompanies  the  royal  fugitive  on 
his  way,  as  we  have  already  seen^ 

In  a  work  of  imagination  we  never  beibre  met  with  an  ac« 
count  of  the  awakening  and  conversion  of  a  sinner  more  faithfully « 
and  awfully  drawn, — one  might  almost  presume,  not  from  read* 
ing,  nor  from  bearing,  but  from  experience.  Had  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  redemption  in  his  blood,  never  been  mentioned  is 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  but  in  connexion  with  such  feelings 
and  views  of  sin  and  its  consiequences,  as  afe  contained  in  the 
foregoing  extracts,  and  the  immediate  context,  these  pAgei 
should  have  had  our  cordial  approbation,  qualified  only  by  k 
passing  murmur  of  disgust  at  the  circumstance  of  the  monki 
when  they  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage,  taking  with  him  our 
*  Lady's  image^^   and  saying. 


-'  In  this  •  ♦  ♦ 


We  have  our  guide,  and  guard,  and  comforted, 
The  best  provision  for  our  perilous  way/ 

This  circumstance,  though  perfectly  in  place  md  character^ 
at  once  dispels  the  vision  of  glory,  which  bejore  seemed  to  shine 
round  the  fallen  penitent,  and  forces  upon  us  the  painful  reod- 
lection,  that  it  is  only  a  picturesque  fiction,  not  an  afibctin^ 
reality  with  which  the  Poet  is  beguiling  our  attention :  whib 
his  not  scrupling  to  mingle  the  false  and  degrading  notions  of  a 
superstitioas  faith  with  the  genuine  workings  of  a  coniriie  heart* 
seems  to  imttly  the  belief  that  botli  are  alike  the  natural  emotioni 
of  the  mind,  and  may  as  such,  be  employed  witli  equal  fami'* 
liarity,  for  the  purposes  of  poetry*  Roderick's  piety  throughonl 
the  whole  poem,  while  it  sheds  transcendent  lustre  on  his  deeds 
and  sayings  in  every  sceiie  and  situation,  excepi  when  ha  is  in 
his  heroic  moods^  sometimes  undergoes  eclipses,  which  appear 
to  change  its  very  nature;  and  while  he  is  thirsting  for 
Vengeance,  or  rioting  in  blood,  its  sanctity  serves  only  to  ffive  a 
more  terrific  and  sacrilegious  ferocity  to  his  purposes.  Slesky 
humble,  and  equally  magnanimous  in  action  or  sulff  ring,  as  vt 
generally  find  it,  and  dis|K>sed  as  we  are  at  all  times  to  love  it» 
a»pure  and  undefiled  religion,  we  are  the  more  shocked  whan 
we  are  compelled  to  shrink  from  it  as  raving  fanaticism.  It  is 
true,  that  when  it  is  associated  with  violent  and  implscsMt  cnio* 
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tiotis,  they  are  emotions  of  patriotism,  andth^Teng^eancepiirsiied 
by  bim,  is  yengeaDce  against  infidels,  traitors,  and  usurpers. 
Be  it  so  ;  but  still  let  the  patriot  fight,  and  the  avenger  slay, 
in  any  name,  except  in  the  name  of  Him,  whose/  kingdom 
'^  is  not  of  this  world.*  We  shall  not  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject; we  give  this  hint  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  allusions 
to  converting  grace,  tlie  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God, 
in  the  moutli  of  the  Hero.  We  have  repeatedly  shuddered 
at  sentiments  and  expressions,  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  been  music  to  our  ears,  and  comfort ^to  our  hearts* 
This  is  a  fault  —  for  we  cannot  call  it  by  a  milder  name — 
which  we  find,  not  as  critics,  but  as  Christians.  The  things 
we  condemn  are  quite  consistent  with  the  religious  Costume 
of  the  age,  if  we  may  so  speak ;  but  we  think,  that  the^  Poet 
ought  to  have  been  more  careful  not  to  introduce  them  where 
tbey  may  give  occasion  of  offence  to  the  sincerely- pious,  and 
of  mockery  to  the  scorncr.  The  fact  is^  that  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  mind  to  the  introduction  of  these  sacred  subjects,  it  is  re-> 
quisite  that  the  Author's  purpose  should  approve  itself  to  the 
reader  as  being  of  a  high  and  ennobling  character.  His  design 
as  a  poet  must  appear  tube  quite  subordinate  to,  or  rather  wholly 
lost  in,  the  desire  of  conveying  a  moral  impression.  His  aim 
roust  seem  to  partake  of  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  and  bis 
style  comport  with  its  reality. 

With  this  single  deduction  we  consider  the  charactef  of 
Roderick  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  affecting  creations 
of  a  poetic  mind.  The  greatest  drawback,  however,  from  its 
efl^  is  not  a  flaw  in  its  excellence,  but  an  original  and  incor- 
rigible defect  in  tlie  plot  itself.  Roderick,  after  spending  twelve 
months  in  solitude  and  penance  with  the  monk,  returns,*  ema- 
ciated and  changed  in  person  and  garb,  into  society,  mingles 
with  his  own  former  courtiers,  has  interviews  with  Fiorinda, 
Julian,  Pelayo,  and  others  who  have  known  him  from  a  child, 
yet  remains  undiscovered  to  the  last  scene  of  the  last  act  of 
the  poem.  All  this  while  he  gives  po  plausible  account  whence 
he  came,  or  who  he  is  in  his  assumed  character ;  he  is  a 
being  of  mystery,  emanating  from  darkness,  and  haunting  lik^ 
a  spectre  the  day  liglit  in  which  his  bodily  presence  was  but 
lately  the  joy  of  those  eyes,  that  are  now  holden  from  db- 
tinguishing  him,  ^though  sometimes  his  looks,  his  voice,  or 
his  gestures,  trouble  them  like  the  images  of  a  dream,  that 
mock  recollection,  yet  cannot  be  driven  away  from  the  thoughts. 
This  awkward  ignorance,  though  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  story,  compels  the  reader,  whenever  it  crosses  him,  to  do 
videnoe  to  his  own  mind  in  order  to  give  assent  to  it.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  in  ^  Thalaba,^'  or  ^<  Kehama,**  how  marvellous 
loever,  which,  under  the  givea  oircumstances,  appears  such 
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a  violation  of  probability  as  this ;  for  evea  hiii  dog  and  his 
b(»:sc  recoguifese  their  Master,  before  the  Mother  her  Son,  or 
the  vromaBy  ivbo  loved  him  to  her  own  ruiB  and  U>  his,  the 
destroyer  of  her  peace. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  pass  over  the  descriptioB  of 
Roderick's  frightful  apd  self  consuming  melancholy  in  the 
vrilderness,  after  the  deatli  of  the  loouk  ;.  his  restless  longings 
and  delirious  Unpulses  ta  action  ;  above  all,  the  vision  of  his 
mother  and  his  mother-oountry,  inspiring  him  to  break  loqse 
from  the  captivity  of  retironient,  and  rush  to  their  rescue. 
These  are  conceived  in  the  Author's  noUest  spirit,  and  exe- 
cuted in  bis  happiest  manner.  That  manner,  it  is  well  known, 
is  exceedingly  various,  ascemling  and  descending  with  his 
adbject,  through  every  gracUtion  of  ^tyle  and  sentiment,  from 
the  mean,  dry,  and  prot^aic,  to  tlie  most  florid,  impassioned, 
or  sublime.  This  is  right  in  itself,  but  unfortunately,  from 
the  minute  multiplicity  of  his  details,  Mr.  Southey  too  often, 
and  often  tor  too  long  a  time,  tethers  himself  to  the  ground, 
and  is  cree|/ing,  walking,  running,  or  fluttering,  through  brake 
and  briar,  over  hill  and  dale,  with  hands,  feet,  wings,  making 
way  as  well  as  he  can,  instead  of  mounting  aloft,  and  esqpa- 
tiating  in  tbe.bouncitess  freedom  of  the  sky,  amid  light,  and 
warmth,  and  air,  with  all  the  world — seas,  mountains,  forests, 
realms  -  beneath  his  eye. 

In  this  poem  the  topographical  notices  are  perhaps  too 
numerous  and  particular ;  the  customs,  ceremonies,  habits, 
religiou,  &4>.  of  the  age  and  people,  arc  too  obviously  dis- 
played. These,  instead  of  giving  more  lively  reality  to  the 
scenes  through  which  we  arc  led,  continually  remind  us  that 
we  are  not  on  the  s))ot.  We  feel,  that  so  far  from  being  actors 
or  spectators  ourselves,  we  are  not  even  Usteniiig  to  the  tale 
of  one  who  has  i>een,  but  reading  a  record  of  the  strange  or 
forgotten  things  of  a  remote  periotl,  and  of  a  distant  country, 
which  must  be  laboriously  explained  by  a  writer,  who  has 
painfully  cdlected  together  ail  that  co«iid  be  learned  respecting 
the  subject,  not  what  would  have  been  said  by  a  contempo- 
rary, or  a  native.  This  is  an  additional  reason  that  Mr.  Southey 
should  choose  a  Britisii  Llero,  and  a  Britisli  theme.  In  thttt 
case,  the  kind  of  passnafes,  which  here  will  be  drawled  througk 
with  fatigue,  or  passed  over  with  indiilereocc,  because  they 
leave  no  distinct  images,  and  excite  no  warm  sympathies  in 
the  mind,  would  be  read  with  avidity;  and  all  the  localities, 
illustrated  by  pros|)ective  allusions  to  men  and  events,  which 
in  after  times  slioiUd  give  celebrity  to  places  then  obscure, 
would  be  delightful  and  enchanting*  to  the  reader,  journeyine: 
thiough  the  tale  of  wonder  and  antifmity,  wkUe  glimpses  di 
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Lhe  future  glories  of  hid  country  thus  frequently,  and  uneX'* 
pectedly  darted  upon  him  throus^h  the  c^loom. 

In  his  proi^ress  Rotlerick  meets  with  a  horrible  adventure 
at  Curl 4.  Tins  town  had  been  destroyed,  ani  its  inhabitants 
mass?i<-re(l  by  t;ie  Moors.  One  solitary  human  beinsf,  a  female, 
survived,  ho  is  Pinpioyed  intiie  work  of  interring  tlie  bodies 
of  her  ttither,  her  mother,  her  husband,  and  her  ohild,  in  one 
grave,  over  whic;i  Roiterick  helps  her  to  heave  huge  stones 
to  hide  th  Mn  from  the  day  li^ht  and  tlie  vultures.  By  this 
frenzied  iierorne  he  is  insj)ired  with  a  fury  of  vengeance,  and 
they  vow  toijether  to  attempt  the  deliverance  of  their  country, 
the  one  by  rousing,  and  the  other  by  leading  the  oppressed 
natives  to  battle.  When  he  will  not  reveal  his  name  or  con- 
dition to  her,  she  calls  him  Maccabee^  after  the  Jewish 
patriot,  and  this  appellation  he  retains  till  he  is  discovered 
in  the  last  contest.  This  Lady,  in  whom  we  expect  to  find 
a  second  Clorinda,  or  Britomartis,  driven  to  insanity  by  bar 
afflictions,  appears  again  twice  in  the  sequel,  animating  the 
combatants,  and  taking  a  personal  share  in  the  perils  of  the 
fight;  but  after  the  mighty  expectations  raised  by  her  inter- 
▼16W  with  Roderick,  and  especially  by  her  appalling  narrative, 
ii^hich  we  have  not  room  to  transcribe,  we  were  disappointed, 
though  not  grieved,  tliat  slie  is  not  more  conspicuously  engaged. 

Of  the  otlier  characters  Pelayo  is  the  most  eminent.  The 
poem  itself  was  at  first  announced  in  his  name,  but  tbe 
Author  very  properly  substituted  Roderick's,  finding  no  doubt, 
aft  his  argument  unfolded  its  hidden  capabilities,  that  it  was 
6ut  of  his  power  to  elevate  Pelayo  into  rivalry  with  so  grand, 
striking,  and  original  a  personage,  as  "  The  Last  of  the  Goths,'* 
near  whom  even  '  The  Last  of  the  Romans,'  would  be  a  cold, 
repulsive  being  steeled  by  philosophy,  and  suddenly  yielding 
to  irresistible  fate.  Pelayo  is  a  dignified  sufferer,  and  an  able 
^eommander  who  is  rather  borne  on  the  tide  of  fortune  to 
the  highest  honours,  than  the  winner  of  them  by  his  own 
counsel  and  enterprise.  At  the  battle  of  Covadonga  he  utterly 
defeats  the  Moors,  and  becomes  in  consequence  the  founder 
of  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Part  of  the  ceremony  at  his  coro- 
nation we  shall  quote  The  Primate  Urban  htving  conse- 
crated the  new  Sovereign,  and  wedded  him  to  Spain  by  putting 
a  fing  on  his  finger, 

<  Ro'ierick  brought 
The  buckler:    Eight  for  strength  anU  t>t^ture  chosen 
Came  to  their  honour  d  office:    Round  the  fhield 
.Standing,  they  lower  it  for  tiie  ^hieflain's  fetot, 
'llien  slowly  raised  upon  their  shouitiers  lift 
'i'he  steady  weight.    £rect  Pelayo  stands,  * 

And  thrice  he  brandt^hes  the  tmnimf  firord. 
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While  Urban  to  the  assembled  people  cHeSf 

Spaniards,  behold  your  king!    The  multitude 

Tnen  sent  forth  all  their  voice  with  glad  acclaim^ 

liaising  the  loud  Real;  thrice  did  the  word 

Rinff  through  the  air,  and  echo  from  the  walls 

Of  Cangas.     Far  and  wide  the  thundering  shouts 

Rolling  among  reduplicating  rocks. 

Peeled  o*er  the  hills,  and  up  the  mountain  vale8« 

The  wild  ass  starting  in   the  forest  gladb 

Ran  to  the  covert;  the  afh'ighted  wolf 

iSkulk'd  through  the  thicket,  to  a  closer  brake; 

The  sluggish  bear,  awakened  in  his  den. 

Roused  up,  and  answer'd  with  a  sullen  growl, 

Low-breathed  and  long;  and  at  the  uproar  scared 

The  brooding  eagle  from  her  nest  took  wing.'  pp.  228,i29. 

Count  Julian  is  a  creature  of  more  poetical  elemeots  Proudi 
tash,  choleric,  implacable,  an  apostate  from  the  faith,  a  traitor 
to  his  prince,  suspected  by  the  Moors,  bated  by  the  rent- 
gadoes  his  brethren,  and  dreaded  by  his  countrymen,  be  ex- 
cites terror,  and  awakens  expectation  of  something  great, 
whenever  he  appears. 

Florinda,  his  daughter,  the  cause  of  all  her  country^s  miseries^ 
and  in  her  wrongs  and  sufferings,  their  prototype  too,  is 
beautifully  imagined,  and  finely  delineated;  for  though  her 
maiden  virtue  is  a  little  alloyed  by  a  secret  weakness,  which 
makes  her  unconsciously  the  first  cause  of  her  own  ruin,  eflfected 
by  Roderick  in  a  paroxysm  of  hopeless  passion,  yet  her  penitaoce, 
her  love,  her  humility,  her  devotion  to  any  sorrow  that  may 
befall  herself,  and  her  restless,  intense,  and  unremitting  anxiety 
for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  her  beauty  had 
proved  so  sad  a  snare,  give  an  inexpressible  charm  to  her 
character.  Her  first  appearance  is  as  a  suppliant,  moflled 
and  cloaked,  who,  falling  at  the  feet  of  Pelayo,  asks  of  him 
^  a  boon,  in  Roderick's  name.*  lie  promises  to  gprant  it,  and 
naturally  inquires  who  she  is. 

*  She  barod  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda ! . .  Shrinking  then,  with  bom  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abased 
Upon  her  knee,    .  as  one  who,  if  the  grave 
Had  oped  beneath  her,  would  have  thrown  herself, 
Even  like  a  lover,  in  the  arms  of  Death. 
Pelayo  stood  confused,  he  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  since  in  Roderick's  court* 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  vision,  in  her  joy  she  moved: 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood. 
So  lovely  was  the  presence, . .  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  peristiable  elements. 
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Now  had  he  seen  her  in  her  winding  sheet, 

Less  painful  would  that  spectacle  have  proved; 

For  peace  is  with  the  dead,  and  piety 

Sringeth  a  patient  hope  to  those  who  mourn 

0*er  the  departed:  but  this  altered  face. 

Bearing  its  deadl]!^  sorrow  charaetcr'd. 

Came  to  him  like  a  ghost,  which  .in  the  grave 

Could  find  no  rest.    He,  taking  her  cold  hand, 

Baised  her,  and  would  have  spoken;  but  his  tonguo  • 

Fail'd  in  its  office,  and  could  only  speak 

In  under  tones  compasmnate  her  name. 

The  voice  of  pi^  soothed  and  meked  her; 

And  when  the  Prince  bade  her  be  comforted,  ] 

Proffering  his  zeelbus  aid  in  whatsoe'er 

Might  please  her  to  appoint,  a  feeble  smile 

Past  slowly  over  her  pale  countenance,  v 

Like  moonlight  on  a  marble  statue.    Heavc^n 

Requite  thee,  Prince!  she  answered.    All  I  ask 

Is  but  a  quiet  resting-place,  wherein 

A  broken  heart,  in  prayer  and  humble  hope. 

May  wait  for  its  deliverance.'  pp.  110,  111. 

'  the  other  characters  in  this  Epic  Tragedy  we  need  not 
Dularly  speak.  Siverian^  ^o  has  married  Roderick's 
t^,  is  the  principal  one,  and  nets  a  suitable  part. 
16  descriptive  passages  of  tbis  poem,  are,  perhaps,  the  mo^t 
cdy  pleasing ;  and  the  mind  oi  the  reader,  sick  of  carnage, 
dUy  i^nd  devastation,  reposes  gladly  on  these,  when  they 

with  refreshing  sweetness  around  him.  Many  are  the 
ores   of  moonlight  by  poets  df  every  nation ;  a  loTelier 

the  following  was  never  presented.  The  allusion  to  the 
,  which,  few  in  number,  and  diminished  to  points,  *  on 
h  a  nigfat,^  appear  immeasurably  further  distant  than  when 

shine  through  total  darkness, — ^the  allusion  to  these,  in 
eition  with  ^eir  elevating  influence,  forms  one  of  those 
and  exquisite  associations  of  natural  imagery  vnth  moral 
ment,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  the  purest  poetry, 

*  How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark-blue  sky 
The  midnight  Moon  ascends!   Her  placid  bemns, 
Through  tninly  scatter'd  leaves  and  boughs  grotesque. 
Mottle  with  mazy  shades  the  orchard  ahpe; 
Here,  o'er  the  coesnut's  fretted  fbbage  grey 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread;  here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms ;  and  there  Uie  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  oonfluenl  streams. 
A  lovelier,  purer  light  than  that  of  day 
Rests  on  the  bills ;  and  oh  how  awfully 
Into  that  deep  and  tiwquil  fironfunent 
The  summit4i  of  Auseva  rise  serene! 
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The  watchman  on   the  battlements  partakes 

The  stillneKS  of  the  solemn  hour:  he  feels 

The  ^  lence  of  tlie  earth   the   endless  sdimd 

Of  flowing   water   soothes  him,    and  the   stars. 

Which  in  that  brighest  moon-light  well  nigh  quench 'd 

Scarce  visible,  as  in   the  utmost  depth 

Of  yonder  sapphire   infinite    are  seen, 

Draw  on  with  elevating    influence 

Toward  eternity  the   attemper  d   mind. 

Musing  on  worlds  beyond  the  grave  he  ttandfy 

And   to  the   Virgin   Mother  silently 

Breathes  forth  her   hymn  of  prait^e.'   pp.  175,  176. 

We  were  startled,   at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  sectio 
by  an   address   to   the  Virgin  Mary,  which,   from  tlie  lips 
Roderirk,  or  Pelayo,  might  have  been  very  well,  but  from 
Protest  a  tit  poet  in  his  own  character,  is  intolerable,  and  wt 
no  lict  nee  of  his   art,  in   our   apprehension,  will  j^stify. 

Much  iault,  no  doubt,  will  be  found  with  the  conduct 
the  fable.  We  have  no  space  left  to  anticipate  what  otb( 
may  say,  but  for  ourselves  we  freely  confess,  that  the  po< 
produced  its  stroni^est  effects  upon  us  rather  at  intervals,  th 
in  ^adation.  It  abounds  with  dramatic  scenes,  wbieb, 
point  of  situation,  groupin|^,  character,  and  dialogue,  m 
ohallenge  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Engjlish  poetry.  Amoi 
these  we  may  particularize  the  meeting  between  Florin 
and  Roderick,  when,  as  her  confessor,  she  tells  him  all  i 
secrets  of  her  heart,  unsuspected  by  him  before;  the  fii 
interview  between  Roderick  in  disguise,  and  his  mother;  t 
scene  in  which  Florinda  brings  Roderick,  still  unknown 
her,  into  the  Moorish  camp,  and  introduces  him  to  her  fath* 
Count  Julian.  None  of  these,  however,  surpass  in  pathos 
mystery  the  death  of  the  latter,  who,  previously  to  the  h 
battle,  is  basely  stabbed  by  a  Moor,  and  carried  to  a  lit 
chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Peter,  that  he  may  die  in  peai 
We  have  i>urposely  omitted  giving  any  extracts  from  t 
foregoing,  because  they  ou?;ht  to  be  read  entire,  and  y 
wished  to  make  a  copious  quotation  here,  as  a  flair  specim* 
of  the  Author's  powers.  Roderick,  as  father  3Iaocahee,  st 
unsuspected  by  Florinda  and  Count  Julian,  receives  tl 
confession  and  renunciation  of  errors,  irom  the  cxpirir 
apostate,  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,'  with  tl 
orthodoxy  of  which  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  this  instance. 

•  The  dying  Count 
Then  fix'd  upon  the  Goth  his  earnest  eyes. 
Ko  time,  said  he,  is  this  for  bravery, 
As  little  for  dissemblance.     1  would  fain 
Die  in  the  faith  wherein  my  fathers  dicd^ 
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Whereto  tiiey  pledged  me  in  mine  infancy.  • : 
A  soldier's  habits,  he  pursued,  have  Jted'd 
My  spirit,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  fear 
This  passage  as  1  ought.    But  if  to  feel 
That  1  have  sinned,  and  from  my  soul  renounce 
The  Impostor's  faith,  which  never  in  that  soul 
Obrain'a  a  place; . .  if  at  the  Saviour's  feet. 
Laden  witn  guilt,  to  cast  myself  and  cry. 
Lord,  1  believe!  help  thou  my  unbelief!.. 
If  this  in  the  sincerity  of  death 
Sufficeth, . .  father^  let  me  from  thy  lips 
Receive  the  assurances  with  whicn  the  Church 
Doth  hless  the  dying  Christian 

Rodei4ck  raised 
His  eyes  to  I^Ieaven,  and  crossing  on  his  breast 
His  open  palms,  Mysterious  are  thy  ways 
And  merciful,  O  gracious  LDrd!  he  cried. 
Who  to  this  end  hast  thus  been  pleased  to  lead 
My  wandering  steps!  O  Father,  this  thy  son 
Hath   sinn'd  and  gone  astray;  but  hast  not  Tbou 
Said,  when  the  fjinner  from  his  evil  ways 
Turneth,  that  he  shall   save  his  soul  alive, 
And  Angels  at  the  sight  rejoice  in   Heaven! 
Therefore  do  I,  in  I'hy  most  holy  name, 
Info  thy  family  receive  again 
Him  who  was  lost,  and  in  that  name  absolve 
The  Penitent.  ...  So  sayincj,  on   the  bead 
Of  Julian  solemnly  he  laid  his  hands. 
Then  to  the  altar  tremblingly  he  tura'd, 
And  took  the  bread,  and  breaking  it,  pursued, 
Julian!    receive  from  me  the  Bread  of  Life! 
In  silence  reverently  the   Count  partook 
The  reconciling  riie    and  to   his  lips 
Eoderick   then   held  the   consecrated  cup. 
Me  too!   exclaimed  Florinda,  who  till  then 
Had  listen'd  speechlessly:   Thou  Man  of  God, 
I  also  must  partake!   The  Lord  hath  heard 
My  prayers!  one  sacrament, .. one  hour,. .one  grave, .. 
One  resurrection! 

That  dread  office  done, 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Ptiest 
Kneel  down  before  him.     By  the  sacrament 
Which  we  have  here  partaken,  Roderick  dried, 
In  this  most  aweful  moment;  by  that  hope, ». 
That  holy  faith   which  comforts  ihep  in  deJEith, 
Grant  thy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diestf 
Behold   the  man   who  most  hath  injured  thee! 
Roderick,   the  wretched  Goth,  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  thy  guilt, . .  the  unworthy  instrument 
Of  thy  redemption,  . .  kneels  before  thee  here. 
And   prays  to   be  forgiven! 
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Roderick!  exdaim'd 
The  dying  Count, ..Roderick!. .and  from  the  floor 
With  violent  effort  half  he  raised  himself; 
The  ipear  hung  heavy  in  his  side,  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.    O  Death,  cried  ht».. 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow, .  • 
Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb    and  coocjuerest 
The  stubborn  heart!   But  yesterday  I  said 
One  Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice 
To  say.  Forgive  me.  Lord,  as  1  forgive 
Him  who  hath  done  the  wron^!. .  He  closed  his  eyas 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  'impulse  cried, . . 
Roderick,  thy  wife  is  dead, , .  the  Church  hath  power 
To  free  thee  from  thy  vows,     the  broken  heart 
M^ht  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wron^  redrrss'd,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  hand  which  puU'd  it  dowui 
And  these  curst  Africans.. .Oh  for  a  mon^ 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  I .  • 
His  voice  was  passionate,  and  in  his  eye 
With  glowing  animation  while  he  spake 
The  vehement  spirit  shone:  its  effort .  soon 
Was  past,  and  painfully  with  feeble  breath 
In  slow  and  difficult  utterance  he  pursued, ;  • 
Vain  hope,  if  all  the  evil  was  ordain'd. 
And  this  wide  wreck  the  will  and  work  of  Heaven, 
We  but  the  poor  occasion!   Death  will  make 
All  clear,  and  joining  us  in  better  worlds, 
Complete  our  union  there!    Do  for  me  now 
One  friendly  office  more  :**draw forth  the  spear 
And  free  me  from  this    pain!... Receive  his  soul. 
Saviour!  exclaim'd  the  Goth,  as  he  perform'd 
The  fatal  service.     Julian  cried,  O  friend! — 
True  friend! ..and  gave  to  hini  his  dyii\g  band. 
Then  said  he  to  Horinda,  I  go  first* 
Thou  folio  west !  ..kiss  me,  child! . .  and  now  good  night) 
When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose. 
Her  cheek  was  flushVl,  and  m  her  eyes  there  beam*d 
A  wilder  brightness.    On  the  Goth  she  eazed, 
While  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way.    O  God!  she  said, 
I^ifUn^  her  hands,  thou  hast  restored  me  aU,  • . 
All..m  one  hour  I...  and  round  his  neck  she  threw 
Her  arms  and  cried,  My  Roderick!  mine  in  HeaveiiS 
Groaning,  \ke  claspt  her  close,  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  )ier  happy  spirit  fled.' ~  pp.  ^^O^^— 313. 
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^  IV.  Discoursei  on  the  Principal  Points  of  the  Socinian  Contro* 
trii/.  By  Ralph  Wardlaw,  Glasgow,  8vo,  pp.  viii.  ^41.  Price 
Ob.  Flamilton,  1814. 

(Concluded  Jrom  Page  253. J 

HE  sixth  discourse  is  on  the  ^  Test  of  Truth.'  After  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  preceding  subjects,  in  wbick 
re  are  continual  references  to  a  test  already  established,  we 
re  surprised  to  find  this  discourse  introduced.  Mr.  Ward- 
'  seems  aware  of  its  appearing  an  illogical  arrangement,  and 
igns  the  following  reaison  for  it. 

The  previous  discussion,  it  occurred  to  me,  of  ode  at  least  of  the 
icipal  points  of  controversy,  might  furnish  ready  and  appropriate 
Btrations  of  the  principles  which  are  now  to  be  laid  down^ — illus- 
ions, which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  easily  obtained,  with* 

awkward  and  embarrassing  Anticipation  In  this  way,  the  argu- 
It  which  has  already  been  closed,  will  afford  means  or  elucidating 
principles  on  which  it  has  itself  been  conducted,  and  of  demon- 
tin  i  the  rectitude  of  these  principles,  so  that  we  may  apply  them 
b  the  greater  confidence^  to  the  topics  of  future  consideration.' 
163. 

I^ith  this  reason,  wc  are  not  satisfied.  It  is  obviously  requi- 
:  ID  the  beginning  of  any  controversy,  to  settle  (if  it  can  be 
led,)  the  standard  of  reference,  beyond  which  there  shall  be 
appeal,  and  the  testimony  of  which  shall .  be  considered 
isive  It  appears  to  us  far  more  '  awkward  and  embarrass- 
y^  to  reason  on  principles  yet  to  be  proved,  and  which  are 
al-iug  taken  for  granted,  than  to  intermingle  in  the  very 
Hussion  of  such  principles,  occasional  allusions,  for  the  sake 
illtistration,  to  the  points  depending  on  them,  as  their  ulti» 
te  authority.  But  Mr.  W.  has  himself  proved,  that  such  a 
\rious  discussion  is  practicable  ;  and  that  the  ^  test  of  truth* 
f  be  ascertained  without  any  awkward  anticipations.  We 
find  no  reasoning  in  this  sixth  discourse,  which  would  in  tbe 
it  degree  confound  the  reader,  who  should  venture  to  place 
rst  in  the  series.  If,  (and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be 
case)  another  edition  be  called  for,  we  would  recommend 
Author  to  alter  the  collocation  ;  and,  omitting  tbe  first  pa^ 
raph,  make  it  the  ^  introductory  discourse.* 
should  such  an  improved  arrangement  be  adopted,  we 
aid  recommend,  an  ampler  illustration  of  the  province  of 
nan  reason  in  theological  inquiries.  What  is  saidj^  is 
faly  satisfactory ;  but  a  more  expanded  and  minute  detail  is 
irable  ;  and  particularlv  in  reference  to  the  ^  Socinian  Con* 
rersy.*  The  subtle  and  ambidextrous  ingenuity  of  Socinfans 
evading  an  argument  resting  ultimately  on  scriptural  an-* 
rity  ;  their  professed  respect  for  that  authority,  uotwitb* 
Voh.  III.  N.  S.  3  E 
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standing  their  practical  disrep^ard  to  it ;  and  their  avowedly  lax 
and  depreciating^  estimate  oi*  the  inspiration  on  i?hich  it  in 
founded  ;  together  witli  their  high  and  deifying  exaltation  of 
reason ;  require  a  thorough  discussion  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. Nothing  would  be  more  conducive  to  the  satisfactory 
tennination  of  such  an  inquiry,  than  a  statement  of  the  nature 
of  that  evidence^  on  which  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Gospel 
rests.  We  are  fully  prepared  to  admit,  that  the  accordance  of 
its  doctrines  mih  what  are  called  the  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion, the  harmony  of  revealed  truth,  its  adaptation  to  the 
moral  condition  of  our  race,  its  consoling  influence  amid  tlie 
ills  of  life,  and  its  ])ure  and  holy  tendency,  arc  all  wfernal 
])roofs  of  the  Divine  orii»in  of  Christianity;  hut  these  are  anfii- 
ments,  the  force  of  wliich  cannot  be  properly  appreciated, 
ift'itliout  an  understanding  and  a  reception  of  the  Gospel,  and 
tiierefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  the  ultimate  reason  for  be- 
lieving it. 

We  may  justly  talk  of  the  reasonable neifs  of  the  Gospel,  and 
V  ge  the  consideration  of  this    fact,   on  the  attention  of    iii- 
i[  lirers  :    but  its  mere  reasonableness  could  not  form,   in  the 
Jirst  instance,  the  ground  of  its  authority.     For  wliat  do  we 
mean  by  the  reasonableness  of  adoclrine  ?  Clearly^  its  agreeuent 
with  each  individuars  antecedent  opinions.     But  how  can  ante- 
cedent o]>inions  he  formed  at  all,  on  a  subject  which  is  supposed 
to  require,  in  order  to  our  understanding  it,  a  Divine  revelation  ? 
If  there  are  any  opinions,  it  may  be  presumed  from  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  revelation,  that  tiiey  are  all  wrong;   or  so  far 
wrong  as  to  require  an  entire  renunciation  of  them — **  becoming 
fools,  hi  order  to  be  wise."     It*  the  revelation  in  question  be  a 
mere  correction  of  imperfect  and  erroneous  notions,  previously 
obtaining  in  the  world,  nothing  but  argument  and  reasoning 
would  seem  necessary  to  rectify  or  confute  them  :  and  the  inter- 
j>osilion  of  miracles  and  prophecies,  would  be  a  needless  ex- 
ertion of  power.     Allow  each  individual   to  whom  tins  revela- 
tion is  adclressed,  tojudgc  beforehand  of  its  doctrines,  whether 
he  thinks  them  reasonable,  or  not,  and  you  appeal  to  an  uncer- 
tain, variable,   and  most  capricious  test ;   a  test  dependine  on 
the  arbitration  of  accident,   and  passion,  and  interest ;  and. in-* 
volving  in  it  no  determinate  views  of  responsibility.     And  thei,' 
to  what  purpose  is  a  subse(|uent  reference  to  miracles  anrt  pr6- 
phecies  ?     Make  Reason  (that  is,  if  it  mean  any  thing  at  all, 
each  individuaFs  opinion)  the  standard,  and  if  the  doctrines  arp 
deemed  rational,  nothing  further  is  requisite; ;  but  if  not  rati- 
onal, in  this  view  of  the  term,  then  neither  miracles,  nor  any  other 
sjMHiies  of  proof  can  support  them. 

This  conclusion  precisely  expresses  the  opinions  of  modem 
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Sociiiians,  and  illnstrates  the  consequences  to  Tihicli  they  lead  ; 
and  on  their  principles  we  would  ask,  why  were  miracles  and 
prophecies  ever  employed,  as  tlie  means  of  establishing^  the  au- 
thority of  revelation  ?  We  cannot  suppose  them  designed  for 
merely  tem]>orary  and  local  objects  :  this  would  at  once  destroy 
the  uniiHiraalitjf  of  revelation,  and  diminish,  if  not  annihilate, 
its  importance  to  ourselves.  As  forming  part  of  the  great  scheme 
of  the  moral  government  of  God,  we  must  conceive  them  intend- 
ed  to  be  the  means  of  accrediting  some  truth,  or  system  of  truths, 
involving  in  it,  of  course,  all  necessary  obligations  to  duty ;  . 
and  to  constitute  the  primary  reason  for  considering  those  truths 
and  obligations  as  of  Divine  authority. 

The  first  question  must  respect  the  attestations  themselves, — 
their  genuineness,  their  validity  ;  and  if  not  personal  witnesses 
of  the  facts,  it  must  be  applied  to  an  investigation  of  the  histo- 
rical evidence  for  believing  the  testiiDony  that  records  them. 
Here  is  full  scope  for  the  exercise  of  reajton  ;  here  it  may  em- 
ploy all  its  powers  of  scrutinizing,  without  fear  or  limitation. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  whatever  we  make  of  thd 
record  itself,  the  outward  seal  of  its  authority  remains  the  same. 
It  is  so  constructed  by  tlie  wisdom  of  God,  that  the  question 
copcerning  the  antecedent  authority  of  the  Gospel,  as  separate 
from  all  views  of  its  substance  and  contents,  is  not  a  question  of 
sentiment,  or  of  system  ;  but  purely,  and  exclusively,  a  quen^ 
Hon  of  fact.  This  assertion  is,  we  think,  capable  of  the  most 
satisfactory  and  decisive  proof ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  it  could 
have  been  otherwise  in  the  first  promulgation  of  Christianity. 

This  view  gives  to  miracles  and  prophecies  their  just  T»lue 
and  importance  ;  and  it  is  of  peculiar  consequence,  as  teaching 
us  to  distinguish  between  the  evidence  and  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  not  to  confound  the  admission  of  the  one  with  the 
l>elicf  of  the  other.     It  illustrates  the  use  of  evidence ;  not  to  b^ 
itself  the  sole  object  of  faith,  as  the  gencraUsing  principles  of 
Socinianism  tea(;h  us,  but  to  be  the  authoritative  sanction  of  the 
doctrine  promulgated  on  the  ground  of  that  evidence.     And  is 
it  not  reasonable  to  believe  what  God  has  revealed  ?     Can  we 
assign  a  better  reason  for  our  faith  than  that  authority  ?    And  is 
it  not  the  height  of  arrogant  presumption  to  assert,  that  we 
must  first  ascertain  whether  the  doctrine  accord  with  our  aite-* 
cfdent  views  fknd  previous  notions  before  we  cordially  admit  it^ 
even  though  a  testimeny,  divinely  accredited,  clearly  and  expli-^ 
ailly  reveal  it  ?     And  yet  this  ia  the  very  essence  Md  spirit  of 
Socinianism  \     Dr.  Priestley  scrupled  not  to  assert  that  mira- 
cles themselves  could  not  prove  the  doctrine  of  atonement.    He 
says,  we  must  judge  of  the  reasonings  as  well  as  the  facts  of 
scripture ;  and  his  admirers  and  imitcftors  are  in  no  respect 
behind   him.     It  requires  Jie  small  portion  of  critical  pcrspi- 
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«et  aside  these  portions  of  the  sacred  Tolume !  And  such  being  the 
nature  of  the  authority,  is  it  possible  to  avoid  a  suspicion,  is  it  a 
.breach  of  charity  to  entertain  it, — that  there  must  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  reject  these  chapters  a  secret  xvhh  to  Jind  them 
spurious?  a  predisposition  to  lend  a  wilhng  car  to  whatever  could 
bo  adduced  with  the  remotest  sembhince  of  phmsibility,  tp  bring 
them  into  discredit  ?  They  contain  accounts  of  the  incarnation  of 
our  Saviour,  which  cannot  be  made  to  comport  with  the  Unitarian 
creed  ;  ai.d  this  seems  to  afford  the  only  key  to  the  piystery  of  their 
being  rejected  as  interpolations,  or  even  branded  as  doubtful  on  such 
authority.  They  are  on  universally  acknowledged  principles  criticaiiu 
right;  but  they  are,  unhappily,  st/stemalicalli/  vorong  /'  pp.  178— i8z. 

The  next  two  discourses  are  *  on  the  doetrino  of  atonement, 
*  and  on  its  practical  influence.'  The  texts  arc  Rom.  iii  23,  2C. 
and  I  Cor  vi.  U>,  '20.  The  former  of  these  is  an  interosting  and 
animated  exposition  of  the  prominent  jthouj^hts  of  the  text ;  but 
it  is  not  equal  in  point  of  critical  ability  to  other  discourses  in 
.the  volume.  We  are,  however,  aware  of  the  difiiculty  of  dis- 
cussing such  a  subject  crid'ca//^,  and,  at  tbc  Rame  time,  iMe« 
f^Uy  and  intelligibly  before  a  popular  assembly.  Happily  for 
the  interests  of  truth,  it  is  a  doctrine  revealed  with  such  unva- 
rying and  transcendefit  clearness  in  the  sacred  volume,  that  no 
critical  acumen  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  full  and  satisfactory 
exhibition  of  its  scriptural  authority.  A  cordial  persuasion  that 
the  Scrijitures  are  the  word  of  Go(l,  and  an  unsophisticated  de- 
termination to  understand  and  receive  their  information  without 
prejudice  and  without  distortion,  are  the  only  essential  requisites 
l9r  attaining  a  speedy  decision  on  tins  subject.  To  such  in- 
quirens  Mr.  W.'s  discourse  will  be  most  satisfactory.  It  is  lumi- 
nous and  convincing  in  ail  its  arguments ;  it  contains  no  un- 
guarded and  incautious  statements ;  it  interferes  not  with  any 
of  the  disputes  that  obtain  amongst  the  advocates  of  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  is  confined  to  an  illustration  of  the  plain  and  unequi- 
vocal declarations  of  Scripture. 

The  same  general  features  distinguish  the  latter  discourse  on 
this  subject ;  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  more  remote  from 
the  onlin  try  train  of  thinking,  and  is  more  happily  characteristic 
of  the  in-^enuity  and  eloquence  that  distinguish  other  parts  of 
the  volume. 

It  is  succeeded  by  three  excellent  discourses  *  on  the  divinity, 
^personality,  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  from  Slatth. 
xxviii.  19.  and  Rom.  viii.  9.  but  the  length  to  which  we  have  ex- 
tended our  notice  prevents  us  from  exhibiting  any  abstract  of 
their  reasonings  and  illustrations.  On  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit,  we  think  tbat  Mr.  W.  has  discovered  a  felicitous  combi- 
nation of  metaphysical  accuracy  and  scriptural  argument.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  studied  the  subject  devoutly  and  expcrimcHt- 
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ftlly«  His  discourse  is  not  a  merely  systematic  discussion,  but 
displays  an  intimate  .acquaintance  with  the  secret  operations 
of  that  Divine  Comforter.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without 
perceiving  that  the  writer  is  possessed* of  that  *  celestial  unction,* 
which  enables  him  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  manner  the  most 
efficacious  and  impressive.  He  closely  ins|)ects  the  causes  of 
revival  and  decay  in  the  spiritual  life,  and  he  is  successful  in 
directinc^  tlie  minds  of  others,  because  he  lias  attended  devoutly 
to  the  movements  of  his  own.  There  is  one  passage  which 
we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  pur 
serious  readers. 

«  If  (says  Mr.  W.)  we  are  destitute  of  Christian  comfort  and  jov, 
it  is,  I  think,  of  essential  importance  to  have  the  conviction  deeply 
impressed  upon  our  minds,  that  the  cattle  u  in  ourselves^  entirely  in 
ottrsehrs.  It  is  not  God  that  withdraws  from  us,  but  we  that  with- 
draw from  God.  When  we  have  withdrawn  indeed,  and  by  out  back- 
sliding deprived  ourselves  of  •*the  joy  of  the  Lord,'*  and  of  the 
'*  light  of  his  countenance,*'  he  may  make  us  to  feel  our  folly  and  our 
sin  by  refraining,  for  a  time,  from  restoring  it.  But  still  let  us  re- 
member, that  the  cause  is  in  us  :  and  that  in  every  instance  in  which 
the  effect  does  not  arise  from  bodily  or  mental  disorder,  the  cause  is 
in  its  nature  criminal.  The  manner  in  which  some  have  spoken  and  writ- 
ten respecting  the  want  of  religious  comfort^  as  arising  from  the 
sovereign  hiding  of  God's  countenance^  while  I  am  satisHed  that  it  is 
not  their  intention  to  deny  that  there  is  a  cause,  and  that  that  cause 
is  sin  in  us,  has  yet  frequently .  appeared  to  me,  too  much  calculated 
to  produce  an  impression  of  a  different  kind  ;  to  lead  us  when  in  this 
situation,  or  when  we  sec  others  in  it,  to  look  upon  ourselves,  or  on 
our  fellow  professors,  rather  as  tried  in  the  course  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, than  as  decidedly  *'  sinning  against  our  own  souls,'*^  and  thus, 
in  either  case,  to  pitj/  rather  than  condemn.  Nay,  sometimes,  (sueh 
is  the  deceitful ness  of  the  human  heart)  persons  get  hold  of  the 
notion,  which  has,  perhaps,  been  suggested  to  then^  by  the  inconsi- 
derate compassion  of  a  well-meaning  nut  mistaken  friend,  that  their 
doubts  and  apprehensions  are  favourable  symptoms  of  their  spiritual 
f  tate ;  and  under  the  influence  of  a  lurking  unavowcd  impression  of 
this  nature,  they  cherish  the  melancholy,  repel  the  consolations  of 
the  gospel, — and  while  they  exhaust  upon  themselves  the  whole 
vocabulary  of  reproachful  epithets,  their  very  complaints  are  dictated 
by  secret  self  satisfaction,  and  are  contributing  to  its  increase.  In  deal- 
ing with  cases  of  this  description,  we  ought  surely  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  any  principle,  whicn  tends  to  give  ease  to  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  unbelief  and  departure  from  God  ;  which  identifies  dejection  and 
despair  with  the  atiiictive  visitations  of  Providence  ;  and  which  thus 
enables  such  persons,  with  plausible  self-deception,  to  maintain  their 
good  opinion  of  themselves,  by  finding  the  cause  of  their  doubts  in 
the  sovereignty  of  God,  rather  than  in  their  own  sin/  pp.  861,  S62. 

Admitting,   as  we  do  most  cordially,  the  ipeaerai  scope  of 
tliese  reasonings,  we  yet  suspect  that  tlie  case  is  put  too  strongly, 
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and  that  Mr.  W.'s  fears  have  led  him  to  sorae  apparent  inacca- 
racies  in  this  statement.  \^  e  are  not  'prepared  to  deny  alto- 
gether, and  in  absolutely  un4|ualifie(l  terms  the  sovereii^nty  of 
Ch>d  in  the  procedure  referred  to  ;  though  we  think  the  principle 
is  too  frequently  resorted  'o  on  such  occasions.  There  are  cases 
in  which  the  decay  of  consolation  ought  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  decay  of  piety,  and  which  it  would  be  difficult  tore- 
fiolve  either  into  bodily  or  mental  disorder:  at  the  same  time  this 
18  not  the  case  he  has  exhibited,  lu  reference  to  it,  however,  we 
would  just  inquire  whether  any  one  can  be  considered  as  ia« 
dulging  '  dejection  and  despair/  who  has  all  the  while  ^  a  good 
'opinion  of  himself  and  his  stat^  ?^  But  without  pursuins^  the  sub- 
ject, we  consider  it  not  irrelevant  to  the  general  design  of  this  Arti- 
cle to  remark^  how  perfectly  unmeaning  and  uninteresting  are  all 
such  inquiries  as  refer  to  Chi^silan  txperit^ncey  in  the  estimation 
of  those  who  have  imbibed  Socinian  principles  !  The  very  phrase 
is  ridiculed  by  them  ;  and  they  consider  it  the  height  of  fanati- 
cism and  cant  to  advert  to  such  topics.  I'he  fears  and  hopes, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  spiritual  life,  are  all  without  the  range  ^ 
of  their  sympathies;  and  it  would  be  deemed  an  undoubted 
symptom  of  hypochondria  or  melancholy  to  feel  on  such  a  sub- 
ject. They  can  apply  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  mind,  their 
philosophical  analysis  ;  they  can  trace  the  processes  of  senti« 
ment  and  feeling,  on  every  thing  unconnected  with  religion ; 
but  on  their  own  principles  we  find  in  their  character  nothing 
that  bears  the  slightest  approximation  to  scri])tural  devotion. 
Conviction  of  sin,  an  anxious  concern  to  obtain  the  Divine 
favour,  an  ardent  and  habitual  solicitude  to  possess  the  proofs  and 
evidences  of  enjoylngit,  spirituality  of  mind,  the  duties  of  the  do- 
aet,  self-examination,  communion  with  God, — all  these,  and  other 
subjects  of  vital  consequence  to  the  realicy  and  influence  of  per- 
sonal religion,  are  widely  remote  from  the  inquiries  and  specu- 
lations ol  Socinians.  They  "  care  for  none  of  these  things  ;'* 
and  a  *'  plain  way-farin(c  man,"  who  knew  only  his  Biile,  and 
was  hapjnly  ignorant  of  polemic  theology,  would  be  inex;>res8i- 
bly  surprised  to  find  a  class  of  nominal  Christians,  whose  princi- 
ples diiectly  tended  to  dissipate  all  his  anxieties  on  the*^  points, 
and  exhibited  them  to  the  world  as  the  ehimffiras  of  enthusiasm  ! 
The  incongruity  and  incompuiibihiy  oi  Socinianism,  with  such 
topics  of  thought  and  feeling,  will  convince  every  reflecting  and 
serious  mind  of  its  direct  opposition  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

The  last  discourse  is  on  the  Chrintmn  character^  from  Acts 
xi.  26.  There  could  not  h.^ve  been  a  better  conclusion  to  a 
series  o*'  argumentative  an<l  controversial  dis<'usslons  Here 
every  principle,  before  contended  for  and  explained,  is  niade  to 
bear  upon  our  personal  obligations,  and  comes  home  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms.    We  are  compelled  to  feel  and  acknowledqo 
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importance  of  revealed  truth ;  it  is  no  lon|^  a  spacnhtioii^  E 
ioD,  the  inere  sabjeot  of  intellectual  power,  to  l>e  rcgeeted  4t 
fkweA  at  pleasure.  It  is  proved  to  be  operatiTe  and  infliien- 
!  in  guiding  our  aetiona,  in  regulatings  our  habits,  and  m 
Doing  our  dbuiraeter ;  and  in  that  character  thus  formed/  and 
IS  developed,  we  behold  the  heavenly  nature  and  holytendenejr 
Christian  doctrines;  We  read  this  discourse  with  unmin^led 
1  delightful  satisfaction ;  we  found  ourselves' no  longer  in  flie 
bid  atmosphere  of  controversy  j  but  in  a  pure  and  celestial 
^on^  breathing  the  air  and  elanent  of  heaven.  We  wished 
fi>rget  for  ever  that  there  was  such  a  pestilential  exhalation  as 
einianism^  and  were  devoutly  thankful  to  be  without  the  readi 
its  fatal  pollution.  Accustomed  to  revere  the  authority  of 
rijpture,  we  no  longer  found  its  tone  of  character  related,  itii 
ihme  discoveries  discarded,  the  Saviour  it  reveals  robbed  of 
deity,  and  the  sinner  deprived  of  his  hope.  In  the  humble 
i  cordial  reception  of  every  Christian  truth,  however  opposed 
our  preconceptioi^s,  our  prejudices,  or  our  pride;  in  the 
weme  devotion  of  our  hearts  to  Him  who  ^^  gave  himself  for 
M';'*  in  the  obedient  subjection  of  our  lives  to  his  service;  in 
I  practical  imitation  of  bis  example ;  and  in  the  '^  blessed 
lope^'  of  his  second  coming,  to  complete  his  mediatorial 
oomy  and  accomplisli  all  the  purposes  of  his  grace ;  we  con* 
iplate  ^'  the  Christian  character,''  and  we  feel  an  increasing 
achment  to  those  holy  principles  on  which  alone  that  charaor 
can  be  formed  and  supported.  We  are  confident  that  no 
ious  and  candid  inquirer  can  peruse  this  discourse,  without 
"ceiving  that  the  lovely  delineation  it  exhibits;  is  uniformly  ac- 
dant  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  and  that  all  its  moral 
koty,  and  all  its  holy  peculiarities  are  derived  from  the  in- 
aioe  of  those  truths  which  Socinianism  opposes  and  rejects* 
Dor  readers  can  be  at  no  loss  to  ascertain  our  opinion  of  the 
iume,  of  which  we  have  ^ven  so'  ample  and  extended  a 
dee.  it  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  able  and  satisfactory, 
the  Socinian  Controversy,  we  have  ever  had  an  opiiortunity 
commending  to  the  attention  of  the  reli^ous  worlii  The 
iper  of  ihe  writer  is  candid  and  dispassionate ;  his  reasonings 
I  m  general  distinguished  by  th&r  acuteness  and  force;  and 
at  i^  to  us  of  special  importance,  he  never  loses  sight  of  the 
estion,  as  vitally  connected  with  our  dearest  interests  and  our 
nriasting  welfare.  The  notes  in  the  appendix  are  highly  cre- 
able  to  the  critical  research  and  biblical  knowledge  of  the 
ithor ;  and  had  we  not  wished  all  our  readers,  of  every  clas^ 
study  the  volume  for  themselves,  we  should  have  selected 
•re  copiously  from  that  part  of  it.  This,  however,,  was  in  a 
>mt  d^ree  unnecessary,  in  consequence  of  several  daborate 
ieles  oa  these  subjects  that  app^^  ^^  ^  former  totuiMr  of 
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.our  journal.*    The  style  of  Mr.  Wardlaw  is  uniformly  perspi- 

.  cuous,  and,  at  times,  distinguished  by  a  happy  felicity  and  cle- 
ganee  of  expression ;  but  it  is  occasionally  deficient  in  energy, 
and  capable  of  considerable  improvement,  if  it  had  been  le^s 
diffuse  and  expanded  in  some  of  the  illustrations.     There  is  also, 

.at  times,  too  great  a  ])roportion  of  scriptural  phraseology,  the 
iiitroduction  of  which  is  the  principal  cause  ot  that  difiusene^s 

.to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  the  effect  of  which  is  much  less 
impressive  in  a  volume,  than  when  orally  delivered.     But  these 

.trifles  we  should  not  have  mentioned,  if  we  did  not  entertain 
the  hope  of  being  again  instructed  and  gratified  by  his  publica- 
tions.    He  has  already  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 

'  scriptural  truth  ;  and  we  rejoice  in  tiie  consecration  of  his  talents 
to  the  defence  and  explanation  of  its  principles. 


Art.  V. — Hisiori/  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of 
Great  Britain.  Illustrated  with  a  series  of  highly- finished  Engra- 
vings, exhibiting  general  and  particular  Views,  Ground  Plans,  and 
all  the  Architectural  Features  and  Ornaments  in  the  various  Styles 
of  Building  used  in  our  Ecclesiastical  Edifices.  By  James  Stoirer, 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  iv.  126,  with  St  octavo  Engravings.  Price  demy. 
Si.  Ss.  or  7s.  Od.  per  Part ;  super  royal  51.  or  128.  per  Part.  Lon- 
don, RiviDgtons,  Murray,  &c.  1814. 

p^  VERY  one  who  has  an  eye  to  see  and  a  soul  to  feel,  must, 
on  entering  York  cathedral  or  chapter- house,  the  catliedrai? 
of  Lincoln,  and  Winchester,  or  on  contemplating  the  majestic 
front  of  Peterborough  cathedral,  experience  irresislibic  impres- 
sions of  mingled  solemnity  and  delight,  such  as  none  but 
similar  edifices  are  capable  of  producing.  If  he  should  enquire 
.when  were  these  extraordinary  specimens  of  architectural  skill, 
rivalling  in  their  execution  and  surpassing  in  subhmity  the 
proudest  structures  of  Athens  and  Home,  erected  ;  what 
would  be  his  astonishment,  had  he  not  previously  ascertained 
the  fact,  on  being  told  iu  reply  tliat  ^  they  were  built  during 
the  dark  ages  !'  When  but  few  even  of  the  clergy  could 
read,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  could  write  their  own  names; 
when  nobles  lay  upon  straw,  and  thought  a  fresh  supply  of  dean 
straw  in  their  chambers  once  a  week  a  great  luxury  ;  when  mo- 
narchs  usually  travelled  on  horseback,  and  when  they  met 
wrestled  with  each  other,  for  the  amusement  of  their  courticn; 
then  it  was  that  architi^cts  whose  names  have  not  reached  us, 
and  wjiose  manners  and  course  of  iustructiou  arc  merely  con- 


*  E.  R.  Old  Scries,  Vol.  V.  pp.  24,  236,  329, 
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ctured,  raised  buildings  almost  to  the  clouds  with  stones 
ost  of  which  they  might  have  carried  under  their  arms.  Rude 
en,  untaught  by  science,  applied  the  principles  of  arcuation, 
*  thrust,  and  of  pressure,  to  an  extent  which  would  have 
ade  Wren  and  Jones  tremble.  Men,  ignorant  of  m^taphy- 
cal  tlieories,  so  blended  forms  and  magnitudes,  light  and 
lade,  as  to  produce  the  artificial  infinite  and  the  real  sublime, 
[en,  who  lived  in  times  of  the  grossest  superstition,  erected 
mples  for  the  worship  of  God,  which  seem  as  if  intended 
»  rival  in  (hirability  the  earth  on  which  they  stand ;  and 
hich,  after  the  lapse  of  several  ages,  are  still  unequalled,  not 
ily  in  point  of  magnificence  of  structure,  but  in  their  ten- 
ancy to  dilate  the  nind,  and  to  leave  upon  the  soul  the  most 
3ep  and  solemn  impressions.  This  is  an  anomaly  in  the  liistory 
'the  Fine  Arts,  which  has  never  been  adequately  explained; 
le  investigation  of  the  subject,  however,  is  worthy  of  the  attention 
:*  the  pliilosophic  and  inquisitive.  It  would  indeed  be  easy  to 
Ksculate  on  this  interesting  topic,  and  to  assign  a  plausible 
K^ount  of  the  matter  ;  hut  as  it  would  be  equally  easy  to  de- 
olish  with  one  hand  what  is  erected  by  the  other,  we  shall 
serve  our  more  mature  reflections  for  some  subsequent 
icasion,  contenting  ourselves  for  the  present  with  briefly 
Jticing  the  vohune  before  us. 

It  is  the  intention  of  tlic  Editors  and  the  Proprietors  of  this 
ork  to  comprise  the  descriptions  of  all  the  cathedrals  of 
[reat  Britain  within  the  compass  of  four  volumes.  That 
hich  is  now  on  oiir  table  is  devoted  to  the  cathedrals  of 
ianterbury,  Chiciiester,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Peterborough,  and 
Finchester.  The  description  of  the  first  of  these  edifices,  is 
liistrdted  by  eighteen  engravings  ;  the  second,  by  nine ;  the 
lird  by  ten  ;  and  each  of  the  remaining  three  by  nine.  It  is 
ue  to  the  respecti\e  artists  to  say,  that  they  are,  in  genenJ, 
imirably  executed.  The  perspective  is  usually  correct^  tlie 
oints  of  view  are  happily  chosen,  and  the  light  and  shade  ju- 
iciously  thrown.  Some  of  tbe  plates,  indeed,  exhibit  very 
:riking  specimens  of  accuracy  Ind  force  of  representation,  es- 
E^cially  considering  the  smallness  of  the  scale  which  has,  of 
ecessity,  been  adopted.  Among  these  we  may  name  the  in- 
Tior  view  of  Canterbury  cathedral  from  the  entrance  to  Becket^s 
lrovvn,and  tlie  8.  W.  view  of  that  cathedral,  thejmagnificent  west 
'onts  of  the  cuthe(h*als  of  Lincoln  and  Peterborough,  the 
laptcrhouse  at  Lincoln,  the  interior,  and  Gmymond^s  tomb, 
Oxford  cathedral,  the  rich  ruins  of  the  cloisters  at  Peterborouffh, 
id  Winchester  cathedral  from  the  ruins  of  VVolvesey.  Besides 
le  several  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the  different  buil4ing8, 
lere  is  given  a  ground  plan  of  each  cathedral,  on  which,  how- 
ler,   by   a   very  ingeniouts  contrivance,    the  graining  of  the 
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roof  is  sketched.  To  have  rendered  the  graphic  illustrations 
complete,  there  should  have  been  given  vertical  sections  of  each 
edifice,  similar  in  kind,  but  superior  in  execution,  to  those  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  S.  Ware,  in  his  *  Treatise  on  Arches  and  their 
^  Abutment  Piers.*  These  vrould  have  been  of  great  use  in 
showing  the  mechanical  science  displayed  in  our  cathedrals : 
and  we  trust  they  will  not  be  omitted  in  the  subsequent  parts  of 
Mr.  Storer's  work. 

The  engravings,  however,   though   in   the  main  extremely 

Sood,  are  by  no  means  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this  un- 
ertaking.  The  sketches  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
several  cathedrals,  arc  extremely  interesting,  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  correct.  They  not  only  present  a  connected 
account  of  the  progress  of  each  edifice  from  its  original  founda- 
tion to  the  present  period,  interspersed  with  scientific  observa- 
tions upon  the  successive  modification  in  the  architecture  of 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  they  exhibit  also  a  comprehensive,  though 
concise,  view  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  actual  state  of  the 
several  episco!)aI  sees,  including  much  curious  information 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  Britirsh  Isle. 
The  numerous  rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  introdii(rei<  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Romish,  and  rejected  by  the  Protestant 
Church,  ar6  no  iced  as  they  chronologically  occurred,  accord- 
ing to  the  place  of  their  first  adoption.  The  various  persecu- 
tions either  experienced  or  ])ractised  by  the  clergy,  are  fairly 
recorded,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  real  virtues  and  vices  of 
ecclesin sties  faithfully  portrayed. 

It  is  a  novel  and  striking  feature  of  this  work,  that  it  pre- 
sents complete,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  t»x  .mine, 
correct  lists  of  Archbishops,  Abbots,  Bisho[)s,  .\v\d  OeauK,  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  several  edifices  and  sees ;  to§pe- 
ther  with  brief  notices  of  their  several  characters.  The  only 
Inadvertency  we  have  noticed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  relates 
to  Dr.  Peckardf  the  late  dean  of  Peterborough,  who  is  '  Maid 
'  to  be  author  of  the  life  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.'  That  Dr  Packard 
wrote  that  memoir,  is  as  notorious  as  that  Blackstone  wrote  the 
Commentaries  on  the  "Laws  of  England.''  Indeed  the  Di- 
vine, as  well  as  tlie  Lawyer,  prefixed  his  name  to  his  perfor- 
mance. 

We  shall  venture  upon  a  single  quotation,  but  it  will  be  t 
rather  long  one.  It  relates  to  Theodore^  a  Greek  of  Tarsus, 
in  Cilicia,  who  was  the  eighth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; 
and  one  who  laboured  most  actively  to  introduce  learning  as 
well  as  religion  into  England. 

•  Theodore  was  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  and  in  668,  wa»  consecrat- 
ed by  the  pope.    He  was.  detained  at  Rome  four  months,  till  his  hair 
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to  make  a  crown ;  for  being  a  Greek  he  wai  shaved ;  the  pope 
him  the  tonsure,  and  consecrated  him ;  but  so  jealous  tiras  Vitaliaa 
B  principles,  that  it  is  said  he  sent  Adrian  as  a  monitor  wiUi  him 
itain,  lest  he  should  introduce  the  customs  of' the  Greek  church, 
re  commenced  the  prelacy  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  which  ever 
d  an  episcopal  throne.  The  monks  and  papists  have  artfully 
d  his  memory,  some  by  their  praises,  others  by  their  censures; 
is  to  the  great  Theodore,  that  Britons  have  to  be  grateful  for 
lessings  of  the  Gospel.     He  transferred   Christianity  -from  the 

0  the  heads  and  hearts  of  our  countrymen ;  he  introduced  no 
of  supererogation,  no  idle  ceremonies  ;  but  made  learning  and 

:e,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  and  naturally  are,  the  hand- 
of  rch'gion  :  he   was  neither  the  slave   nor   the  fautor  of  the 
z  or  Roman   church,  but   the  firm  adherent  of  the  church  of 
:.     To   diffuse  knowledge  and  pitty,  to  awe  the  wicked  and 
ih  the  good,  to  exalt  religion  by  enlightening  and  improving  its 
es,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  his  species,  to  adore  and  mag- 
be  names  of  his  Creator  and  Saviour,  were  the  chief  objects 
dory  of  his  advanced  life.     *'  He  ch  mged  (savs  Innet,  after 
te)  the  whole  face  of  the  Saxon  chinch,  and  dicf     ore  towards 
irging  the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  than  all 
predecessors.  '     He  might  have  added,  that   he   did  more  to 
\&h  christi  mity  on  an  immutable  basis  in  this  country  than  any 
:e  since  the  apostolic  age.     Heterodox   notions  and  lax  disci- 
prevailing  to  a  dangerous  extent,  he  held  a  synod  at  Herutford 
tford)  in  67S,  where   he  presented  the  British  bishops  with  a 
of  canons,  which  received  their  hearty  approbation ;  and  by 
*andeur  of  his  mind  and  benignity  of  his  manner,  gained  the 
n  and  defc^rence  of  every  pious  man  in  the  country.     In  6to,  he 
another  synod  at  llaeihfield  to  investigate  the  Monothelites. 
i  disputes  of  Bishop  Wilfred  he  was  no  less  active ;  and  when 
[got  appealed  to  Rome,  a  thing  then  equally  novel  and  ludicrous* 
>urt  ver}'  properly  laughed  at  him,  and  Theodore  treated  his 
n  authority  with  the  utmost  contempt,  maintaining  the  judici- 
^rees  of   the   councils,  that    "  all  controversies  should  be 
led  in  the  provinces  where  they  arose,  and  that  the  authority 
:he  Metropolitans  should  be  final  and  unappealable/' 
he  bishops  of  Rome,  indeed,  had  not  then  assumed  any  supe* 
)wer  J  they  had  never  expected  nor  received  any  greater  respect 
liority  than  what  nocessarily  attached  to  their  reputation  for 
ig  and  piety ;  hence  the  right  to  appeals  was  never  conceived 
m ;  and  when  appealed  to,  their  decisions,  as  in  the  preseijLt 
:e,  passed  for  nought.     Theodore  evidently  acted  and  felt  him* 
rfectly  independent :  he  owed  no  obedience  in  spiritual  matters 
power  but  that  of  heaven ;  loyal  to  his  adopted  sovereign, 

1  to  his  conscience,  zealous  in  the  diffusion  of  Divine  truth,  he 
synods,  deposed  inefficient  priests,  consecrated  bishops,  and 

d  schools  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  the  diocese  of  Wilfred, 
iserated  bishops  Bosa  of  York,  Eata  of  Hexham,  Edhed  of 
y,  Trumbertli  of  Wagulstad,  and  Cuthbert  of  Lindisfarn ; 
;ed  or  restored,  say  Florence  and  Dicet,  the  bishoprics  of 
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Worcester,  Lichfield,  Leogerensem  and  Dorchester.  It  has  beeii 
ubserted  that  he  had  *^  a  bold  and  overbearing  temper  ;*'  but  with 
mofe  truth,  that  he  <<  possessed  the  spirit  of  government."  He  initi- 
tuted  schools,  we  should  rather  say  colleges,  in  Canterbury,  in  other 
parts  of  Kent,  and  at  Crick  lade  near  Oxford,  where  he  and 
Abbot  Adrian  "  drew  together  large  numbers  of  students,  to  whom 
**  they  read  lectures  on  dWinity,  philosophy,  arithmetic,  geometr}** 
*^  astronomy,  and  sacred  music."  Hence,  as  Birchington  obsetves, 
he  justly  "received  the  title  Magniis,  Such  indeed  was  their  extra- 
ordinary success  in  teaching,  that  the  venerable  Bedc,  a  cotemporary 
and  most  respectable  authority,  assures  us  that  '•  mani/  of  their  scholars 
**  vaere  able  to  speak  Greek  and  Latin  xviih  the  readme  s  andjluency  of 
•*  their  m  ther  tongue**  Among  their  pupils  were  Tobias  bishop  of 
Rochester,  a  vir  doctissimus^  Ostforus  or  Ostfor,  bishop  of  Worcesttr, 
Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  a  poet,  and  John  of  Beverley,  archbi- 
shop of  York.  Of  Theodore  himself,  a  man  no  less  learned  than  a 
friend  to  learning,  there  remained  of  all  his  writings  only  his  Pent- 
tentiale^  which  has  been  considered  a  model  of  that  kind  of  compo- 
sition. Being  advanced  in  years,  he  gave  an  example  of  Christian 
forgiveness,  by  sending  for  Wilfred,  and  ofiering  him  his  friendship. 
His  life,  indeed,  was  a  happy  practical  illustration  of  his  religious 
principles:  imitating  the  energy  of  St.  Paul  and  the  benevolent 
meekness  of  St.  John,  he  directed  our  countrymen  to  the  paths  of 
both  temporal  and  eternal  happiness.     To  his  memory  we  owe  res* 

Eect  and  gratitude ;  he  brought  into  our  island  a  most  invaluable  li^ 
rary  of  Greek  ♦  and  Latin  books,  with  several  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  happily  survived  the  wreck  of  ages  ;  he  planted  among 
its  the  language  of  the  gospels,  and  sowed  those  seeds  both  of  divine 
and  human  learning,  which,  under  the  blessing  of  providence  have 
grown  and  flourished  in  our  country,  have  exalted  our  religion,  and 
coniequently  our  morality,  expanded  our  minds,  embellii^ed  them 
with  science,  and  added  to  our  physical  enjoyments  the  comforts  of 
the  arts.  Those  who  unfortunately  cannot  relish  the  animated  pions 
effusions  of  Chrjrsostom,  (which,  however,  would  have  equally  served 
religion  and  virtue,  had  they  been  less  severe  on  women, )  may  at 
least  respect  the  man  who  brought  the  ina  7rTf^£vT»  of  Homer  to 
our  shores.  In  the  time  and  b^  tne  exertions  of  Theodore,  observes 
Malmesbury,  learning  so  flourished  in  our  island,  that  from  "  being 
"  a  nurserv  (or  nation)  of  tyrants,  it  became  a  peculiar  seminary  of 
*'  philosophy."  The  present  age  bears  ample  evidence  of  the  benign 
effects  of  Theodore's  wisdom  ;  the  lessons  of  piety  and  learning  which 
he  left  us,  may  have  been  suppressed,  but  were  never  annihilated.* — 
*  The  human  mind,  indeed,  is  not  a  plant  that  buds,  flowers,  and  decays 
in  a  summer's  sun ;  it  requires  the  lapse  of  ages  to  develop  its  full 
powers,  to  convert  the  savage  into  the  civilized  man.  This 
should  teach  us  the  value  of  education.    Even  in  our  city  of  Canter- 
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*  *  The  copies  of  Homer,  David's  Psalms,  and   Chrysostom's  HomUic?  ^fouglit 
by  Theodore,  were  itili  extobt  at  tbe  begiDning  of  the  lasi  ctntiiry.* 
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Hat  disinterHted  observer  will  recoghige  tntoes  bf  ikattdMlM^ 
tjr,  which  sufficientlyindicates  the  happy  ofifedt  of  eari^  (Bi« 
htu  For  this  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  our  moA  atrcfabiiliip 
lorcy  who  being  old  and  full  of  days,  expirea  in  hk  eighty- 
year,  on  the  19th  of  September  690/  ' 
1  the  illustrious  Theodore,  the  first  truly  protestant  arohblshop, 
t  bound  to  pay  our  grateful  tribute,  convinced  that  if  St.  Fiul 
9t  preach  the  gospel  in  our  island,  his  townsman  extopde4  its. 
ite  and  identined  it  with  our  soil.    It  is  in  vain  that  monU  iBiad' 


t  hftTe  extracted  the  preceding  passage,  not  beenuse  "Wjp* 
9  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  but  because  it  comreys 
nation  at  once  interesting  and  but  little  known,  respeti^ng' 
j(fct  ornament  of  our  early  episcopal  Church.  It  woMd' 
y  us  to  see  more  ample  justice  done  to  this  active  Mid' 
id  prelate.  The  requisite  materials  for  his  life  are  by  t^ 
s  out  of  reach  :  and  if  it  be  thought  reputable  for  Protest- 
•  draw  up  memoirs  of  po|)e8  and  <!tardinals.  simply  because' 
irere  patrons  of  literature,  bow  hostile  soever  they  might, 
been  to  true  religion  or  to  liberty  jof  conscience  ;  we  caonoC: 
bink  it  would  be  full  as  honourable,  and  far.  more  useMy' 
49i  tlie  benefits  resulting  from  the  exertions  of  a  toati  wfa<]r 
as  anxious  io  promote  piety,  as  learning  ;  and  who  re- 
Ipapal  encroachments  with  as  much  constancy  and  auc^ 
aa  he  taught  the  unlearned  how  to  think,  the  obdurate' 
to  feel,  and  tlie  despairing  sinner,  wiiare  to  seek  for  retu^ 
MNisolation. 

tr  readers  will  perceive  that  we  think  well  of  the  totume* 
BUS.  In  truth,  we  are  of  opiuion  that  mudh  cammeodatioii 
18  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  proprietors,  the  ingenuity  of  thi^ 
f,  and  the  judgement  and  research  of  the  different  writen.^ 
lordtally  wish  them  an  ampk*  renard  in  the  liberality  of  toe 
e.  • 
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Art.  VL  1.  Aitrmwmie  Thiorique  ei  Pratiaue$  ParM.  Ddamhff, 
Tr^aorier  de  PUoiversit^  de  France,  secretaire  perp^tael  de 
rinttitut  pour  les  Sciences  Math^matiques,  Professeur  d'AttxiH 
nomie  au  College  Royal  de  France,  <v  hevalier  de  la  I>gUNi 
d'Honneur,  drc.  S  gros  vol.  en  4to.  pp  Ixiv  1925:  avec  29  planchei. 
Paris,  M"%  Ve.  Courcier,  60  francs.  (London,  Bossange,  Maason, 
and  Co.  51.88.)  1814. 

» 

2t  AirSgi  (t  Astronomie^  ou  Lemons  El^mentaires  d*AttroDonue 
11160^906  et  Pratique;  Par  M.  Delambre,  Cheralier  de  PEpipire, 
&c.  8vo.  pp.xvi.  652:  avec  14  planches.  Paris,  Mme,  Ve.  Cfour- 
cier,  10  francs.   (London,  Bossange,  Masson,  and  Co.  ISs.)  IBIS* 

n|^HE  number  and  variety  of  treatises  on  astronomy,  haTe 
been  as  great  during  the  last  thirty  years,  as  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  science  has  been  rapid;  yet,  before  the  pub- 
lication of  tlie  volumes  now  ou  our  table,  there  were  only  two 
works,  which  could  with  any  sort  of  propriety  be  denominated 
complete  treatises  on  astronomy;  we  mean  the  reapeotiT6 
performances  of  M.  Lalaude,  and  Professor  Vince.  Tne  first 
of  these  was  rich  in  information,  but  excessively  defective  in 
point  of  method  and  arrangement,  manifesting  in  almost  every 
page,  the  strange  gossiping  propensities  of  that  singular  astro- 
nomer, and  not  less  singular  many  Lalande.  Professor  Vince^s 
work  abo,  we  mean  his  '^  Complete  System,**  in  three  quarto; 
volumes,  and  not  his  ill-proportioned  dwarfish  abridgement 
of  th&t  treatise, — is  at  once  copious,  profound,  and  valuable; 
exhibiting  an  extreme  variety  of  methods  and  investigations; 
and  containing  an  extensive,  correct,  and  well  arranged  series 
of  astronomical  tables.  But,  though  the  variety  and  excd- 
lency  of  its  contents,  render  it  a  rich  acquisition  to  every 
mathematical  student,  he  will,  nevertheless,  be  often  tempted 
to  complain,  that  this  treatise  also  is  defective  in  arrangemoit; 
that  Its  author  does  not  seem  to  have  duly  appreciated  the 
logical  requisites  of  a  good  treatise;  and  that  he  too  generaBy 
neglects  to  reduce  the  comprehensive  materials  he  has  brought 
together,  into  the  symmetry  and  order  which  are  so  faaci- 
Dating  in  a  well  digested  work  of  science. 

There  was  room,  then,  even  if  the  science  of  astronomy 
had  not  made  some  considerable  advances  since  the  treatises 
of  Lalande  and  Vince  appeared,  for  another  work  on  thii 
interesting  subject;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  labour 
has  been  undertaken  by  a  philosopher  so  adequate  to  the 
duo  completion  of  it  as  the  Clievalicr  Delambre.  This  nev 
course  of  instruction  for  young  astronomers,  is  constituted 
principally  of  the  lessons  or  lectures  he  gave  in  the  Koytl 
College  at  Paris,  during  six  years  prior  to  its  pubiicatioB. 
We  cannot  better  either  explain  the  motives  which  prompted 
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Iris  (listinguisbed  astronomer  to  the  undertaking,  or  develop 
ale  principles  by  which  he  was  g^iided  in  its  execution,  thai! 
>y  translating  a  portion  of  his  first  chapter.  After  remarking 
fiat  the  solution  of  one  of  the  simplest  problems  which  could 
Ml  be  proposed,  viz.  the  determination  of  the  hour  of  die 
lay  by  the  observation  of  a  star,  presupposes,  independently 
m  the  uniformity  of  the  diurnal  motion,  the  knowledge  of 
he  precession,  the  aberration,  the  nutation,  the  refraction,  and, 
f  the  body  observed  were  a  planet,  of  the  parallax,  and  all 
he  planetary   inequalities,  he  proceeds   thus : — 

*  Hence  it  results  that  the  student  who  would  devote  himself 
9  the  science  of  astronomy,  is  reduced  to  this  alternative,  either 
»  read  and  reflect  for  a  long  time  before  he  can  make  the 
implest  observation,  or  to  observe  for  a  long  time  without  at  all 
omprehending  the   reductions  of  every  kind  which  he  is  obliged 

>  apply  to  the  immediate  results  of  his  observations  :  it  cannot 
e  till  ailer  some  months'  application,  that  he  will  be  able  to 
ssign  any  reason  for  the  practice  which  he  ha^  adopted  blindly 
ad  on  the  word  of  his  preceptor. 

*  This  inconvenience  must  have  been  thought  inevitable,  and  so 
.  is  to  a  certain  point,  since  no  astronomer  either  ancient  or  modern, 
I  the  nuraeroas  treatises  we  possess,  has  taken  any  care  to  subject 
imself  to  a  more  satisfactory  and  luminous  order;  but  each  contents 
iroself,  for  the  most  part,  with  an  exposition  more  or  less  metho- 
ical,  of  phenomena  and  of  processes,  supposing  throughout,  the 
bserrations  carefully  made  and  carefully  reduced,  without  showing 
an  those  reductions  are  niade ;  a  matter,  indeed,  respecting  which 
lany  authors  have  kept  the   most  profound  silence. 

*  Yet  this  inconvenience  will  be  considerably  diminished,  if  he 
'bo  would  become  an  astronomer  will  apply  himself  first  to  obser- 
itions.  A  study  of  a  few  hours  will  suffice  for  the  acquiring  of  those 
leas  which  have  led  to  the  invention  of  the  principal  astronomical 
istruments:  a  noviciate  of  a  few  days  will  suffice  to  familiarize 
le  use  of  those  instruments,  to  observe  with  precision  the  passage 
f  a  star  over  the  different  wires  of  a  telescope,  to  regulate  a 
endmlum,  to  measure  a  zenith  distance,  to  compute  the  first  reduc- 
ons;  and,  in  fine,  to  keep  a  register  in  which  may  be  found  in 
icccssion  all  the  data  which  will  conduce,  step  by  8tep,  to  the 
Kplication  of  tiie  system  of  the  world,  and  to  the  calculation  of 
U   the   celestial  motions. 

*  Thus,  observation  will  precede  theory,  and  the  theories  will 
iring  by  degrees  from  the  computation  of  the  observations.  I 
lall  take  for  data  only  the  most  striking  phenomena^  such  as  an 
ttentive  t>bservcr  cannot  fail  to  remark .  1  shall  suppose  the  student 

>  possess  only  the  most  elementary   knoivledge  of  mathematics: 
snail,  however,   suppose   him   capable   of  raising   hinvself  above 

rejudices,  and  oi^  rectifying   by  reason   the   errors  of  his  senses: 
gt,  he  must  be  equally  freed   from   all  contrary  notions,   which 
Vol..  lU.  N.  S  2  F 
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We  have  made  this  long  extract  unhentatingff^  beoaaitf 
it  vfiXl  1^  faiteresttng,  not  only  as  it  aenrea  to  delFdop'  ibn 
plan  of  Delambre^s  work,  but  as  it  explains  the  means*  wfaidiy 
m  tlie  estimation  of  this  experienced  astronomer,  may  best  be* 
pursued  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  favourite  seience.  We* 
shalt  now  proceed  to  examine,  with  as  much  minuteness  as  eur 
limits  will  allow,  the  several  parts  of  the  treatise  ;  first  present* 
ing  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  each  volume,  and  then  point- 
ing to  (lie  more  ingenious  and  valuable  portions  of  it* 

The  first  volume  is  divided  into  nineteen  chapters,  from  the 
first  of  which,  containing'  an  introductory  sketch  of  the  phuii 
the  preceding  quotation  has  been  translated.  In  the  following 
chapters  the  Author  treats,  in  succession,  of  the  observatioDS 
which  Jirst  appear  requisite,  tlie  pendulum  and  astronomidril 
telescope,  observation  of  the  sun,  gnomonics,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern instruments,  pluipb-line  an(l  level,  vernier,  micFometar 
and  reticle,  circles,  quadrants,  and  transit  instruments:  to 
tliese  suooeeda  sketch  of  spherical  trigonometry,  with  its  wpfXii^ 
cation  to  gnomonics,  and  an  explication  of  the  trigonometry  of 
the  Greeks  :  and  these  again  arc  employed  in  the  investigatioD 
of  refraction,  twilight,  and  parallax,  in  the  formation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  stars,  in  tracing  the  annual  course  of  the  sun,  the  diunnl 
motion,  and  the  method  of  *  corresponding  altitudes.* 

In  this  volume  we  find  many  particulkirs  worthy  of  notice,  bst 
can  specify  only  a  few.  Thus,  on  the  subject  of  trigonometry^ 
the  Autiior  exhibits  a  very  perspicuous  view  of  uat  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  demonstrates  the  celebrated  formuhe  of  Napier 
with  great  simplicity  and  elegance.  He  also  deduces  a  ▼ane^ 
of  formute  presenting  the  relations  iietween  four,  five,  and  sis 
parts  of  spherical  triangles,  and  tending  to  simplify  thediffiento- 
tial  expressions  of  tiiese  triangles.  Of  those  differentials  he  ex* 
lubits  a  more  complete  and  methodical  collection  than  we  have 
hitherto  seen  ;  and  he  adds  a  very  curious  taUe  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  trigonometrical  formulae.  He  also  lays  before  the  reader 
some  ingenious  rules  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  mnemonicii 

From  the  application  of  trigonometrical  theorems  to  the  ob* 
servations  of  the  stars,  the  general  uniformity  of  their  motion  il 
inferred,  at  the  same  time  that  some  minor  irregularities  lead  to 
the  detecttou  and  determination  of  what  is  denonunated  refrae* 
Hon.  This  subject  our  Autlior  treats  copiously  and  elegan ' 
The  construction  given  originally  by  Cassini,  leads  inunedial 
to  the  formula  of  Bradley,  namely,  r  =  p  tan  (z  —  qrj^  r  be- 
ing the  refraction  that  corresponds  to  the  zenith  distance  s,  f 
and  q  co-efficients  to  be  determined  by  observation.  He  esi^ 
mines  the  different  formula  of  Simpson,  Boscovicby  TinphM% 
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Medge,  he  may  find  mathematically  the  small  correcdcms  which 
•oe  the  science  to  its  present  state. 

To  the  observations  made,  more  than  half  a  centuiy  affo,  by 
■Ble  and  Bradley,  we  shall  join  those  which  Dr.  Maskelyne 
Bihed  regularly  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  the  work  in 
sh  all  the  recent  observations  of  M.  Piazzi  are  registered;  and. 
If,  those  of  the  Board  of  Longitude^  publishea  annually  in 
Coxnaissance  des  Tans. 

According  to  this  plan,  we  shall  admit  nothing  which  is  not 
lively  proved;  we  shall  even  vary  the  proofs  as  often  as  we 
I  ju^e  necessary.  Thus  we  shall  cause  to  pass  in  review  all 
parts  of  astronomy;  we  shall  present  them  m  a  different  order 
I  the  authors  who  have  preceoed  us;  but  the  form  alone  mil 
lianged. 

Some  authors  justly  celebrated,  have  pursued  a  method  nearly 
hr  to  those  in  treatises  of  geometry  or  aleebra,  and  have 
opted  to  invent  the  science  for  their  readers.  Thus  they 
imc  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  fiving  long  treatises  hut  little 
plete.  The  reason  probably  is,  Uiat  in  geometry  and  waalynB, 
I  the  theorems  are  essentially  connected  with  some  piecediqg 
rem)  we  do  not  always  see  the  necessity  of  passing  from  the 

to  those  which  are  corollaries ;  since  the  same  theorem  may 
I  a  great  number  of  consequences,  which  have  little  analoiry 
oe  another,  and  of  which  we  do  not  see  the  utility :  whue 
Ittronomy  the  phenomena  to  be  explained  occur  continually 
re  proceed.  Our  treatise,  therefore,  will  be  complete  when 
iriiole  is  explained,  and  when  we  possess  rules  of  computation 
everjT  particular.  Thus  we  shall  treat  of  nothing  useless;  we 
.  omit  nothing  essential ;  and  we  shall  not  be  detained  longer 
I  the  subject,  than  if,  after  the  example  of  Lacaille,  we  nad 
Dce  supposed  the  observer  at  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Pur  demonstrations  senerally  commence  by  the  manner  of 
heiis;  the  purely  amuytical  method  not  bemg  always  either 
easiest  or  the  shortest.  When  the  problems  appear  susceptible 
B  easy  construction,  which  will  speak  to  the  eyes,  we  shall 
loy  it  in  preference;  such  construction  may  furnish  us  with 
fundamental  equations:  but  if  analysis  can  afterwards  simplify 

Ibrmula,  and  present  it  in  a  shape  better  fitted  for  compu- 
81,  or  should  mcilitate  the  combinations  and  lead  to  more 
ml  and  fertile  results,  we  shall  not  permit  those  advantages 
icape/ 

That  this  word  anaiutis,  however,  may  not  alarm  any  of  my 
ers;  let  it  be  remurked,  that  astronomy,  if  we  omit  the  pla* 
wy  perturiwtions,  requires  only  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
icntary  theorems  of  geometry,  the  simplest  rules  c^  algebra^ 
sv  of  the  chief  properties  of  the  conic  sections,  the  two 
anicntal  theorem  of  the  difi'erentiul  and  integral  calculus,  and 
«  ah,  spherical  tri tonometry,  which  astronomy  itself  has  called 

existence,  and  which  «ve  shall  deduce  even  from  our  ob^CT' 
Mi  with  the  aid  of  rectilinear  trigonometry.' 
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another  axis,  which  soon  afterwards  is  discavered  to  be  that  of 
the  ecliptic.    But  the  knowledge  of  that  is  not  here  neceaaary  : 
for,  though  the  student  is  not  yet  in  a  state  to  apply  the  complete 
formula,  he  sees  that  the  known  part  suffices  for  the   relatire 
positions,  whicti  may  be  determined  at  all  times  from  obsenra^ 
sions  made  in  a  space  of  six  montlis      The  positions  of  the 
fixed  stars  thus  determined  for  Uie  day  of  each  observation,  serve 
to  ascertain  those  of  the  sun  for  every  day  in  a  year.     From  thii 
determination  it  is  shown,  that  the  apparent  annual  course  of  that 
luminary  is  a  great  circle  inclined  to  the  equator :  the  iDclinatioa 
of  this  circle  to  the  equator,  and  the  stars  near  which  the  com* 
mon  intersecrtion  falls,  are  ascertained  for  the  year  1800 :  thf 
same  particulars   are  determined,   from  Lacaille^s  tables,   for 
1750  :  and  ttie  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  results  shows  the 
retrogradation  of  the  equinoctial  points ;  proves,  also,  that  the 
axis  of  the  equator  turns  about  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic ;  and  fur- 
nishes a  complete  knowledge  of  the  precession,  and  of  the  fbr- 
mute  by  which  it  may  be  computed,     liere  the  Chevalier  com- 
pletes the  explication  of  spherical  astronomy,  and  erf*  the  diurnal 
inotion  both  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars.     He  then  eomputcii    i 
their  risings  and  settings,  the  seasons  and  climates  ;  and  termi-   ( 
nates  both  tlie  first  volume  and  this  branch  of  his  admiraUe 
mduction,  by  an  ingenious  theorem  for  the  correction  of  cone* 
spoiiding  altitudes. 

In  the  course  of  tlic  preceding  induction,  he  introduces  a 
simple  but  elegant  synthetical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
ghortett  twilight.  But  u|K)n  this,  being  a  matter  of  pure  spe- 
culation, we  cannot  dwell :  it  is  time  we  should  turn  to  the 
second  volume.  The  order  observed  in  this  volume  wiU  be 
evident  from  the  contents  of  its  several  subdivisions.  The 
subjects  here  treated  in  succession,  are,  the  sun  and  lis  principal 
inequality  ;  elliptical  motion  ;  the  hypotheses  of  tlie  sun^s  mo- 
tion, and  of  the  earth's  motion  about  the  sun,  with  reasons  (at 
preferring  the  latter ;  different  species  of  time ;  risings  and  set- 
tings of  Uie  planets  ;  equation  of  time  ;  the  construction  of  solar 
ables  ;  the  moon  ;  eclipses  ;  tlie  planets  in  their  order,  .  ith  t 
general  table  of  the  planetary  system. 

When  tracing  the  ineqaaUties  of  tlie  sun's  annual  motion,  M. 
Ddambre  first  explains  them  after  the  manner  of  tlie  ancients  by 
an  eccentric  or  an  epicycle,  and  then  deduces  from  those  theoriei 
expressions  which  are  found  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the 
dhptical  motion,  and  which  both  enable  the  student  to  estimate 
the  errors  of  the  ancient  hypotheses,  and  lead  him  to  the  trse 
diliptic  theory  and  the  Keplerean  laws.  He  exhibits  severe! 
methods  of  computing  tables  of  the  equation  of  (he  centre^  the 
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ndius  rector  and  its  lof^arithm,  true  and  mean  anomalies^  &c. 
one  of  which  is  new,  simple,  and  proceeds  directly  to  its  object 
"with  all  requisite  ])rccision.  Here,  also,  he  presents  some 
Taluable  formulae  by  Gauss,  Oriani,  Lagrange,  &c.  which,  we 
believe,  are  as  yet  but  little  known  in  England  ;  and  he  exhibits 
several  comprehensive  and  useful  tables.  Other  valuable  tables 
are  given  iu  the  disquisitions  on  the  equation  of  time,  and  on 
the  solar  reductions  to  the  meridian  and  the  solstice. 

The  three  last  chapters  in  this  volume  abound  with  elaborate 
and  excellent  investigation.  The  theory  of  the  moon  is  pre- 
sented with  great  perspicuity  and  elegance  :  and  a  very  inge- 
nious method  is  given  for  finding,  by  observation  and  classify- 
ing, all  the  perceptible  inequalities  iu  the  motion  of  that  lumi- 
nary. The  determination  of  the  lunar  revolutions,  or  months, 
lead  naturally  to  the  theory  of  eclipses.  The  Author  exhibits  a 
very  simple  graphical  construction,  by  which  the  principal  cir- 
cumstances of  eclipses  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  most  practical  purposes  ;  furnishing,  indeed,  as  we' 
have  ascertained  by  trial,  the  times  of  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  an  eclipse,  each  within  a  minute.  Here  it  is  that  the 
^'eat  utility  of  the  theorems  concerning  parallaxes  is  evinced. 
fiut  the  Author,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shows  how  advan- 
tageously they  may  be  employed,  shows  also  how  the  student 
may  attain  his  object  without  having  recourse  to  them.  He  pro- 
poses a  new  and  ingenious  trigonometrical  method  of  computing, 
more  simply  and  more  exactly  than  by  any  other  process  we 
have  hitherto  seen,  all  the  circumstances  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
moon,  star,  or  planet,  the  lines  of  commencement  and  termina- 
tion, the  phases,  &c.  for  all  parts  of  the  earth.  The  whole  is 
reduced  to  the  computation  of  two  triangles,  the  one  spherical, 
the  other  rectilinear  ;  the  same  formulas  serving  for  all  the  phe- 
nomena, which  is  a  peculiar  advantage  of  this  method.  Our 
Author  elucidates  the  method  by  a  detailed  example. 

Among  the  interesting  matter  relating  to  the  planets,  in  the 
copious  chapter  of  176  pagps  wtiich  terminates  the  second 
volume,  we  find  some  curious  formulae  for  tlie  computation  of 
rare  and  important  phenomena,  by  Delambre  himself;  and 
farther  theorems  applicable  to  the  motion  of  newly  discovered 
planets  and  comets,  extracted  from  a  work  by  M.  Gauss,  en-r 
titled,  ^  Theoria  Mot  us  Corporum  ccelestiutn  in  Sectionibus 
cowicis  solem  ambientiumJ'^ 

The  subject  of  transits  of  inferior  planets  over  the  sun's  disk, 
is  treated  with  considerable  perspicuity,  and  the  use  of  the  tran- 
sits of  Venus  especiallv,  in  determining  the  parallax  of  the  sun^ 
is  shown  by  a  very  full  account  of  the  observations,  processes, 
and  deductions,  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  transit  of  }769i 
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The  Author  gives  us  the  medium  result  of  fourteen  sq^arate 
determinations  of  the  sun's  parallax  8"  57,  the  extremes  being 
8"  41  and  8^'  7.3.  He  also  presents  the  reader  with  two  tables, 
in  one  of  whicli  he  exhibits  the  principal  circumstances  of  ail 
ilie  transits  of  Venus,  from  the  year  902  to  the  year  2984,  and 
all  the  transits  of  31ercury  from  1605  to  1894.  From  these 
tables  we  shall  extract  all  which  relates  to  future  transits, 
beginning  with  that  which  is  to  occur  in  the  present  year, 
.  but  whicli,  from  some  singular  omission,  is  neither  men- 
tioned in  the  Nautical  Almanac,  -nor  the  ConnaUsance  des 
Terns.  These  results  cannot  but  be  interesting  to  men  of 
science ;  and  possess  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  •  being 
computed  from  modern  tables  of  the  sun  and  planets,  they 
are  much  more  correct  than  the  results  of  Dr.  Halley,  which 
have  usually  been  presented  in  our  Encych)psedias  and  otlier 
general  repositories  of  scientific  information. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  the  times  of  conjunction,  and 
of  the  middle  of  the  transits,  are  given  in  the  following  tables 
for  Paris.  They  will  be  reduccnd  to  the  corresponding  times 
for  the  meridian  of  London,  by  deducting  9  minutes,  and  43 
seconds,  from  each. 


TRANSITS   OF  MERCURY. 


' 

* 

Years. 

Conjunc-  Mean 

Geocentric 

Middle 

Semi-du- 

Shortest 

tioii.       time. 

I^jiigttude* 

frue  Time, 

ration. 

ft 

diiUnce. 

h  m     8 

0     '      / 

h 

m     5 

h 

m      « 

1    // 

381.5 

11  Nov.  14  44  19 

7  18  52  42 

14 

46    18 

2 

13   52 

9  14  N. 

1822 

4  Noir.  14    2  34 

7  12    6  53 

14 

39   34 

1 

21    37 

14    OS. 

1832 

5  May    0    0  43 

1  14  56  45 

0 

27   21 

3 

28      2 

8  16  N. 

1835 

7  Nov.    7  57  15 

7  14  43    8 

8 

21    42 

2 

33    53 

5  37  8. 

iai5 

8  Miiy    8    3  39 

I  18    I  49 

7 

42    18 

3 

22    33 

8  58S. 

1848 

9  Nov.    8    1  47 

7  17  19  19 

1 

59      3 

2 

41    33 

Sd6N. 

1861 

11  Nov.  19  29  34 

7  19  54  44 

!9 

29    34 

2 

0  .23 

10'53  N. 

18(38 

4  Nov.  18  53    6 

7  13    9  42 

19 

27    41 

•I 

45    21 

12  90S. 

1878 

6  May    6  47  51 

1  16    3  50 

7 

4    34 

3 

53    31 

4  31  N. 

IS91 

7  Nov.  12  46  5i> 

7  15  46  57 

13 

8    53 

2 

39     2 

3  57S. 

1891 

9  Way  14  54  18 

1  19    9    1 

14 

23    53 

2 

34   20- 

12  ft  N. 

1894 

10  NoF.    €36  26 

7  18  22    9 

6 

45    49 

2 

37  36 

4  20N. 
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TRANSITS  OF  VENUS. 


Years. 


I 


1874 
1882 
2004 
20P2 

9in 

2123 

2247 

2255 

2360 

2363 

2490 

2498 

2603 

2611 

2733 

2741 

2846 

2864 

2984 


Conjunc-  Mean 
lion.    time. 


8  Dec.  16 

6  Dec.  4 

7  June  21 
5  June  13 

10  Dec.  15 

8  Dec.  3 

11  June  0 

8  June  16 

12  Dec.  13 
10  Dec.  2 

12  June  3 

9  June  20 
15  Dec.  12 

13  Deo.  1 

15  June  7 
12  June  23 

1 6  Dec.  1 1 

14  Dec.  0 
14  June  3 


m  s 

17  44 
25  44 

0  44 

27  0 

6  37 

18  40 
30  23 

53  56 
59  9 

10  2 
58  35 
21  2 

54  16 

11  12 
23  56 
43  59 
53  15 
13  29 

2  22 


Geocentric. 
Longitude. 


s 

8 

8 

2 

2 

8 

8 

2 

2 


o 


/     tr 


16  57  49 

14  29  14- 

17  54  23 

15  45  22 

18  56  52 

16  28  33 
20  13 
18     4 


MiHdl? 
True  Time. 


.16 
1 

8  20  56  9 
8  18  27  48 
22  31  58 
20  22  37 
8  22  55  36 
2  20  27  38 
24  50  30 
22  40  58 
24  55  22 
22  27  45 
24  59  1 


2 
2 


2 

2 
3 
8 
2 


h 
15 

20 

13 

14 

3 

0 

17 

13 

2 

3 

20 

12 

1 

6 

23 

11 

0 

3 


m  s 

52  48 
59  2 
36  19 

46  46 
43  21 

53  51 
0  34 
8  30 

38  52 

47  26 
23  19 
30  19 
33  15 
49  51 
43  13 
47  59 
35  55 
53  41 

1  13 


Scmi-du 
ration. 


Shortest 
Distance. 


h 

o 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 


m  8 

4  41 
I  43 
44  50 
20  45 
22  50 
48  20 
7  52 
36  2 
2  44  47 

2  29  22 

1  2  14 

3  46  24 

2  56  47 

2  15  20 

3  53  23 
3  7  24 
1  54  10 
3  56  9 


/ 

ft 

13 

51  N. 

10 

29  S. 

11 

19  S. 

8 

20  N. 

13 

ON, 

11 

28  S. 

13 

17  S. 

6 

23  N. 

11 

49  N. 

12 

37  S. 

15 

14  S. 

4 

29  N. 

10 

50  N. 

13 

20  S. 

17 

9  N. 

2 

35  N. 

9 

56  N. 

14 

12  S. 

0 

45  N. 

The  third  volume,  to  which  we  must  now  proceed,  compre- 
hends eleven  chapters,  and  treats  of  the  following  subjects  : 
viz.  stations  and  retrogradatio^  of  the  planets ;  rotations  of  . 
the  planets  ;  aberration  and  annual  parallax  of  the  stars  ;  nu- 
tation ;  displacing  of  the  ecliptic,  and  dififerent  motions  of  the 
stars  ;  comets ;  satellites  ;  magnitude  and  figure  of  the  earth ; 
Dautical  astronomy  ;  projections  of  the  sphere ;  tlie  calendar. 

This  volujne,  like  the  preceding  two,  abounds  with  elegant 
investigation,  comprehensive  deductions,  and  usefuLtables.  We 
can,  however,  select  only  a  few  particulars.  The  subject  of 
aberration  is  important,  by  reason  of  the  striking  confirmation 
of  the  Copernican  hypothesis  which  it  furnishes,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  correct  formulae  for  this  species  of  reduction  tend  to 
give  accuracy  to  astronomical  observations.  M.  Delambre  ex- 
hibits many  theorems  for  aberration  which  are  both  simple  and 
new  ;  at  least  new  to  us,  and  to  astronomers  generally,  although 
be  assures  us  he  has  employed  them  for  tliirty  years.  We  re- 
gvet  much  that  they  are  not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  easily  be  pre-  / 
sented  in  this  analysis. 

To  the  subject  of  comets  the  Chevalier  devotes  275  pages. 
Besides  the  methods  of  Lambert,  Olbers,  Lagrange,  Laplace, 
and  Lcgendre,  which  he  exhibits  with  considerable  perspicuity^ 
lie  giyc6  an  entirely  uew  method  of  bis  own.    He  gives  the  ex- 
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Eression  for  the  anomaly  and  the  radius  voctor,  on  the  elliptic 
ypothesis,  and  all  the  theorems  for  cometary  orbits,  under  a 
form  of  which  the  first  term  is  the  only  one  to  be  retained  when 
the  orbit  is  regarded  as  parabolic.  Thus  tlie  student  may  al- 
ways sec  what  jnay  be  safely  neglected,  and  if  the  parabola  is 
insufficient,  he  may  attempt  seyeral  ellipses. 

*  Cette  m^thode,'  be  remarks,  *  n'emploie  que  des  operations  lea 
plus  utuelles  de  I'astronomie ;  eUe  n'oftre  aucun  calcul  difficile  ni 
Iong»  les  erreurs  y  sont  presque  impossibles,  et  quand  on  a  irouv6 
une  parabole  approximative,  on  en  peut  corriger  k  la  fois  tous  les 
616men8  sur  la  totality  des  observations,  par  Ic  rooyen  dcs  equations 
de  condition,  comme  on  &it  pour  les  planetes.  Ce  moyen  de  recti- 
fication me  parait  plus  simple,  plus  direct,  et  plus  satisfaisant 
qu'aucun  de  ceux  qu'on  a  proposes  jusqu'ici,  ct  qui  sont  tous  fond^s 
sar  les  m^thodes  de  fausse  position.' 

The  Author  next  presents  a  few  si)ecuIations  upon  the  nature 
of  comets,  and  their  tails ;  upon  which,  however,  as  if  con- 
scious he  could  throw  no  new  light  on  that  obscure  subject,  he 
does  not  dwell.  He  gives,  what  is  ranch  more  valuable,  some 
eiKcellent  tables  for  the  orbits  of  comets,  occupying  40  pages, 
and  serving  greatly  to  simplify  both  the  direct  and  inverse  pro- 
blem concerning  these  bodies,  which  has  so  long  perplexed  as* 
tronomers.  Here  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  the  pre- 
ceding labours  of  Barker  and  Zach,  and  seems  by  a  comparison 
of  their  tables  to  have  detected  some  errors  in  those  of  the 
latter  astronomer. 

The  thirty-fifth  chapter,  on  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  comprehensive  and  valuable 
abridgement  of  the  principal  theorems  and  deductions  in  the 
celebrated  *  Base  du  Systetne  meirique?  M.  Delambre  gives 
first  a  succinct  history  of  attempts  at  measuring  the  earth  ;  then 
traces  the  plan  of  operation,  and  the  best  methods  of  compu- 
tation, in  reference  to  the  triangles,  azimuths,  latitudes,  com- 
pression of  the  terrestrial  spheroid,  terrestrial  refraction,  re- 
duction to  the  level  of  the  sea,  &c.  He  also  points  out  the 
means  of  confirming  or  correcting  the  measurements  of  meri- 
dians by  experiments  on  the  lengths  of  pendulums,  in  different 
latitudes.  We  regard  this  as,  fdtogetlier,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  Delambre's  work. 

The  two  last  chapters  contain  an  elegant  treatise  on  projec- 
tions of  the  sphere,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  calendar,  in  which 
some  curious  theorems  are  investigated  by  means  of  the  inde- 
terminate analysis.  Among  other  ingenious  rules  and  formulae, 
we  noticed  those  which  have  been  proposed  by  M.  Gauss,  for  the 
determination  of  Easter.  They  ditler  from  all  other  rules  we 
luive  aeeDy  ia  this  respect,  that  they  are  independent.    We  shall 


^€  them  here,  aot  merely  as  a  matter  of  evrio^tyi  but  as  «f 
mne  utility. 

*  1.  Divide  the  number  of  the  year  proposed  by  19^  fod  caU  tln^ 
Remainder  a. 

<  2.  Divide  tho  same  number  by  4,  and  call  the  remainder  S. 

^  S.  Divide  it  also  by  7>  and  call  the  remainder  c. 

f  4.  Divide  (1 9a +M)  by  SOy  and  call  the  remaindered. 

'  5.  Divide  (2&+ 4c +6rf-fN)  by7,4md  call  the  remamder  e» 

'  6.  For  the  Julian  Calendar,  make  M  ss  15,  and  N  ss  6,  co»* 
Hantly. 

M       N 

.^  For  the  Qregpriao  Calendar,  from  1582  to  1699  ^  •  22- •••S 


1700- 

••1799. 

•  • • ss*  *  * 

-S 

1800* • 

••1899. 

• • •23* • • 

•4 

1900- • 

••1999. 

• • *24* • • 

•5 

2000- • 

..2099. 

• • •24* • • 

•5 

2100. • 

•  •2199. 

•  * .24^ •  • 

•  6 

2200.. 

•.2299. 

• • • 25* • • 

•0 

2S00.. 

..2399. 

• • • 2d. •• 

•  1 

2400.. 

••2499. 

•  •  •  2<5 .  • . 

•  1 

^  7.  You  wHl  have  for  Easter-day^ 

either  (22+rf+e)  of  March. 

or      {fi+t — 9) 

of  April. 

• 

*  This  rule  is  general  for  the  Julian  Calend  ar ;  in  the  Giegoriaiiy' 
Aere  are  only  two  exceptions. 

*  1.  If  the  computation  give  April  26th,  substitute  the  19Chl 
«  If  it  give April  25tii,  substitute  the  18lh.' 

Suppose,  to  exemplify  this  rule,  we  find  Easter-day  for  1816. 
1816        19.95+11 

a  =  11 


•  • 


19 

1816 

4 
1816 


19 
4.454+0 

4 
7.259+3 


•  •  •  • 


i  =     0 


19  a  =209 
Ma    23 

19a  +  Me232 


^•mm       •  «  .   •       C 


19  «  +  M     232        30.7+22 


•  •  •  • 


<f=22 


30  30  30 

2  4+4c+6rf+N      0+12i-l32+4    148       7.21+1 

7  T  7  7 

22 +<f+f  =  22+22  +  1  r:s  45  March    »    14  ApiiL 
or  <f +f  — 9  =  22+  1  —  9  =  14  April,  as  before.' 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  M.  Delamblre^s  complete 
treatise  in  three  quarto  volumes.  Of  his  8vo.  Abridgement  weneed 
not  say  much.    It  is  conducted  upon  the  same  pbm  aa  tbe  hrgv 
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work,  but  Willi  fewer  details,  fewer  deTeIopment«|  fewer  tmbki, 
fewer  examples  to  illustrate  the  theoretical  ])roce88e8,  and  a  lest 
▼ariety  of  methods.  In  the  comi>lete  treatiscy  it  was  the  object 
of  the  Author  to  ^^e  all  which  might  be  usefiii  to  the  profesed 
asti'onomer,  except  what  relates  to  physical  theory  :  in  the 
Abridgement,  he  has  restricted  himself  to  the  exhibition  of  surh 
theorems  and  processes,  as  may  serve  for  one  who  wishes  to 
obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the  science,  without  aitaimng  expert- 
ness  as  an  observer,  and  without  tracing  all  the  minuter  points 
which  would  be  examined  with  care  by  the  profound  iuvestigator. 
In  the  publication  of  the  two  works,  the  Author  followed  a  (Ef- 
ferent course  from  what  has  been  usually  pursued,  and  penuitted 
the  Abridgement  to  appear  about  two  years  Ix^ore  the  lar^ 
treatise  from  which  it  was  extracted. 

We  ^hall  conclude  with  two  remarks.  Firsts  Although  these 
Volumes  are  by  no  means  such  as  Knglish  readers  in  generd 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  as  elementary,  they  are  certainly  not 
of  difficult  perusal.  Let  any  one  who  is  moderately  conversut 
with  geometry,  analytical  trigonometry,  and  the  first  principles 
of  the  DifTerential  Calculus,  set  himsell*  in  good  emmest  to  go 
through  the  Chevalier's  lon&^est  investigations ;  and,  how  start- 
ling and  formidable  soever  they  may  at  first  appear,  he  will  fiad 
them  comparatively  simple.  This  arises  from  the  Author's  ad- 
mirable perspicuity,  anci  his  true  regard  to  logical  order. 

Secwudlyj  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  writers  of  all  couB- 
tries  are  quoted,  and  their  methods  described,  adopted,  criti- 
cized, or  amended,  with  so  perfect  a  freedom  from  national  par- 
tiality. M-  Delambre  seems  to  regard  science  as  of  no  coontrj, 
or  we  should  ratlier  say,  of  all  countries.  The  Enelish,  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  Italians,  Spanish,  Sicilians,  men  m  all  coun- 
tries, and  of  all  ages,  are  made  to  contribute  to  thb  great  worii : 
all  are  treated  fairly  ;  their  talents  are  duly  apprccimted ;  tht 
merits  of  their  respective  im))rovements  and  discoveries  unhe- 
sitatingly admitted  ;  and  every  one  who  has  in  any  measure 
promote<l  the  science,  if  his  labours  are  known  to  our  Author, 
receives  ample  justice.  This  is  truly  an  enviable  example  of 
candour ! 

On  the  whole,  we  regard  the  Chevalier  Delambre's  as  by  br 
the  most  comprehensive,  methodical,  and  erudite  treatise  oo 
astronomy  which  has  yet  u|)peared.  Unfortunately,  it  abounds 
with  press  errors  :  but  we  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  Author  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  lay  before  the  world  a  new  edition  in  which 
these  will  be  removed  :  we  shall  then  regard  his  perfomumce  as 
one  of  the  finest  models  of  human  genius  and  industry  which 
have  been  produced  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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VIL  The  Cross-Baik  Guide ;  beine  the  Correspondence  of  a 
espectable  Family  upon  the  subject  of  a  late  unexpected  Dispen* 
ition  of  Honours.  Collected  by  Sir  Joseph  CheakilU  K.F.  k.S« 
c.  &c.  See.    fcap.  8vo.  pp.  92.   Price  Ss.  6d.  Underwood.  181& 

tlERE  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  satirical  humour  ia 
this  jeu  d' esprit.  Its  design  is  to  expose  the  alleged  impo- 
and  absurdity  of  the  late  liberal  dispensation  of  military 
lOurs,  in  the  creation  of  a  legien  of  knights.  The  inyidions 
tiality  of  the  distinction  conferred,  the  mockery  of  an  empty 
I  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  supporting  it,  the  em«> 
rassments  introduced  in  the  court  of  precedence,  by  fhe 
r  creations,  and  the  unhappy  effect  on  female  canity  of  ho- 
irs  so  unexpected,  are  depicted  with  a  great  degree  of  spirit 
1  shrewdness,  and  in  easy  versification.  The  title  will  im- 
liatel  V  remind  our  readers  of  Mr.  Anstey's  humorous  produe« 
I.  If  the  imitation  is  not  quite  equal,  in  point  of  wit,  to  the 
^inal,  it  has  the  superior  merit  of  being  free  firom  those  yio- 
ons  of  decency  which  disgust  us  in  the  New  Bath  Guide, 
e  verse,  however,  in  the  song,  at  p.  47,  we  wish  that  the 
thor  had  not  obliged  us  to  mark  as  an  exception. 
The  following  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  letters.  It  con- 
ns an  account  of  the  first  dinner  given  by  ^Ir.  Hitchins  on 
^on  of  his  son  Thomas's  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  a  Star, 
1  is  addressed  by  Miss  Margaret  Capper  to  her  sister  Dinah 
Bath. 

'  I  wrote  all  the  cards,  and  can  fully  explain 
Who  and  who  were  the  folks  that  composed  the  grand  train ; 
Tliough  Cousin  invited  some  brother  stars  too, 
But  with  him  and  his  set  I  had  nothing  to  do. 
Each  name  on  the  list  Pm  about  now  to  send, 
Is  that  of  some  great  and  particular  friend. 
Sir  Audrey  Fitztrollop,  whose  shield  has  a  bar. 
But  cover'd,  he  hopes,  by  a  red  hand,  and  star  ; 
The  Rev.  Sir  Luke  Chaplyn,  for  lawn  rather  wild, 
Pronoted  for  christening  Lord  Faddleville's  child ; 
Sir  John  Jukes,  Sir  Mark  Hicks,  Sir  Job  Snipe,  Sir  James 

Hare, 
All  four,  in  succession,  of  London  Lord  Mayor ; 
Sir  Christopher  Congo,  the  India  Director, 
Of  a  trade  to  the  Terra  Stultorum  projector  ; 
Sir  Benjamin  Billings,  who  brought  his  own  dish. 
Of  the  company  chairman  for  catching  fresh  fish ; 
The  great  farrier-surgeon,  Sir  Parkynson  Proctor, 
Sir  Timothy  Clearwell,  our  family  doctor ; 
Five  stars  of  the  navy,  and  three  of  the  army— 
A  party  like  this  is  enou^  to  alarm  ye ! 


S08  BiemoirB  respecting  the  WaUenisi^. 

In  truth  uncle  Hitchins  was  caught  in  a  scrape 

By  the  party  assembled,  but  made  an  escape 

Tlhrough  native  good.humour.    When  dmnerwasSi^ecf/ 

As  rights  of  precedence  are  strictly  obserted 

On  solemn  occasions,  no  creature  would  sth*. 

For  no  one  there  present  was  less  than  a  Sir. 

Off  hobbled  my  uncle,  as  bowing  they  stood. 

And  left  Tom  to  drill  them  as  well  as  he  cou'd^' 

(Which  cannot  be  done,  now,  in  due  etiquette. 

Without  a  Court  Guide,  or  a  London  Gazette :) 

When  dinner  began,  what  a  fuss  and  a  pother ! 

The  guests  soon  perceiving  each  Sir  had  his  broither ; 

Their  host  himself  simper'd,  with  honour  elated. 

And  never  perceived  what  in  looks  they  debated-^ 

All  trades  aiid  professions,  of  dimity  jealous. 

Are  piqued  to  be  elbowM  in  rank  by  their  fellows : 

Though  Peers  precede  Knights  without  any  demun, 

A  Sir,  of  one  calling,  hates  all  other  Sirs. 

My  uncle  presided  with  wonderful  ^ace— 

<^  Sir  Benjamin,  fish  ?    Aye,  you  like  a  good  plaice  ; 

'<  Sir  Giles,  you  were  young  when  you  enter'd  the  navy  ? 

**  Sir  Job,  let  me  give'you  a  little  more  gravy ; 

^*  Sir  Parkynson,  used  to  the  same  sort  of  work,  he 

**  Sir  Philip,  will  help  you  to  cut  up  the  turkey ; 

*'  Sir  Harry,  how  long  have  you  had  your  dragoons  ? 

**  Sir  John,  wait  a  moment,  there's  plenty  of  spoons ; 

**  Sir  Christopher,  try  this  receipt  for  your  curry ; 

^*  Sir  James,  Jet  me  beg — help  yourself — there's  no  hixnji 

**  Sir  Timothy,  jelly  ?  'tis  wholesome  j/ou  know : 

*^  Sir  Mark,  things  look  ill,  omnium's  shockingly  low'*— ^ 

«  Mr.  Hitchins,  I  think- half  the  city  will  bredt.*' 

Mr,  Hitchins  began,  at  this  word,  to  awake/' 

Art.  Ylll.  Brief  Memoirs  respecting  the  JValdenses^'Or  VaudoU^  Inha^ 
bitants  of  the  Valleys  of  Piedmont ;  the  result  of  ObservatioD» 
made  during  a  short  Residence  among  that  interesting  People  iif 
the  Autumn  of  1814.  By  a  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.   18mo.  pp.  42.  Price  Is.  Hatchard.  1815. 

'T'HLS  simple  miemorial  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  accom- 
plish its  benevolent  object.  It  is  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  an  interesting  people,  whose  very  name  constitutes  ft 
claim  upon  the  anectionate  sympathy  of  their  fellow  Christians,-^ 
— *  descendants  of  a  class  of  men  who  were,  for  a  series  of 
'^  ages,  <<  destitute,  afflicted,  tormented;"  but  ^^  of  wbom  the 
"  world  was  not  worthy  1"  *  Witli  tlie  character  and  histonr  of 
the  ancient  Waldenses,  their  exalted  heroism  and  cruel  suffer-' 
ings,  few  of  our  readers,  we  should  hope,  st»  unnocpiaiiitedy 


\  , 


is  a  page  of  history  with  whidi  ererr  Pirotestant  Mpeddf 
ight  to  be  familiarised :  and  the  puUic  are  indebtedto  Mr. 
^m.  Jones,  the  author  of  a  recent  publication  on  the  '^IBs- 
ry  of  the  Waldenses/*ifor  bringing  forward  the  sulject  agun 
ore  prominently  into  general  attention. 
It  appears  that  their  more  recent  history  disclosea  persecu- 
yua  equally  atrocious  and  sanguinary*  To  the  Author  off  ilnsr 
Brief  Memoir*'  was  present,  by  a  minister  of  the  TalleyBy 
I  sitting  relation  ef  tbar  suflferings  in  1080,  when  Loini 
IIV.  instigated  the  court  of  Turin  to  UMasures  oorrespondettt 
»  his  own  ferocious  proceedings  at  the  rerocation  of  the  EdBcC 
:  Nantes.  *  It  is  a  manuscript  of  about  one  hundred  yeore  oM; 
id  the  truth  of  its  contents  n  attested  1^  ten  ministers,  assem- 
led  in  synod,  the  19th  Oct.,  1716.  We  must  be  aUowed  to 
cpress  our  earnest  hope  that  the  manuscript,  from  whidi  ex- 
acts are  g^ven,  will  not  be  sufl^ed  to  remain  longer  in  ob« 
parity. 

It  is  with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  pvesait  Manlv 

scupiers  of  the  valleys,  that  it  is  particularty  the  object  of  Ihfe 

lemoir  to  make  us  acquainted,  with  a  view  of  exelting  ttr 

BtiYC  interest  in  their  behalf.    We  need  only  add,  to- ensure  its 

irculation  among  o«nr  readers,  that  any  profit  arising  from  Us 

ik  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  object  for  which  it  pleads.    It  is  ill 

ontemplation  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  superintend  the  c&c- 

:ve  distribution  of  any  sums  of  money  whicn  may  be  nosed  for 

lieVaudois.    The  author  justly  remarks  that  'it  is  unques^ 

tionably  the  duty  of  believers  to  endeavour  to  promote,  and  to 

pray  for  u  revival  of  piety  in  churches  onoe  renowned,  as 

well  as  for  the  diffusion  of  Divine  truth  among  theheaAeii** 


Vrt,  IX.  Religious  and  Moral  Reflections,  originally  intended  ibr 
^e  Use  of  his  Parishioners.  By  Samuel  Hopkinson,  S.TJB.  foiw 
merly  Fellow  of  Clare  Hall,  Hector  of  Etton,  and  Vicar  of  Morton* 
cum  Hacconby.  Second  Edition,  pp.  20S.  price  4ts^  Harris.  18I4w 

FUIS  is  certainly  a  curious  performance.  Sddom  lunne  wb 
met  with  so  great  a  medley  of  incoherency,  absurdity,  and 
alse  doctrines.  A  few  lines  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  convince 
mr  readers  that  this  is  not  an  unmerited  censure.  Imme^atdy 
ifter  the  ample  title  page,  and  a  table  of  contents  equally  aiib*. 
I^lar,  a  kind  of  glossary  is  abruptly  introduced,  wi&^t  any 
^planatory  reason  assigned,  consisting  of  several  Iwodbidd 
frords,  of  which  the  following  are  specimens.  The  mletterad 
nhabiuints  of  Morton  cum  HaecoBby  are  gmvely  iafiiniMd  by 
lieir  vicar,  that  *  to  detract,'  is  to  ^  draw  firom ;'  that  ^  oonti- 
MuUy'  sigoifies  ^  without  opposition  ;*  that  the  ^  authcnr,*  is  the 
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*  beginner  of  a  thing ;'  that  to  *  depart'  is  to  *  leave  the  world  ;* 
ihatji^eeZ  is  only  applied  to  (lie  quick  noise  of  thunder;  wiUi 
several  hundreds  of  similar  valuable  fragments  of  erudition. 

As  a  specimen  of  incoherent  and  almost  unintelligible  wrifing, 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  of  gross  mistatement,  we  extract  the. 
following  paragraph. 

*  Here  it  seems  expedient  to  remark,  that  the  fordmost  duties  of 
Christianity,  hke  the  miportant  concerns  of  common  Hfe,  generallj, 
take  care  of  thcmseh'cs:  that,  few,  especially  of  the  youncer  daas^ 
have  the  ability,  inclination,  and  opportunity  conjoined,  at  the  outlet 
•f  life,  to  commit  enormous  crimes.    It  is  an  old  and  just  remirky . 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  revolving  ages,  that  **  none  hecame 
tfioroughly  wicked  all  at  once."    As  in  virtue,  so  in  vice,  there  are 
different  degrees  of  attainment,  which  reouire  some  time,  mudh  prac- 
tice, and  suitable  company  to  mature  tnem.    Seldom^  for  instance* 
do  we  he9r  of  mcn»  in  plain  defiance  of  laws  divine  and  human^  to- 
'  tally  and  daringly  disregarding  the  celebration  of  the  sabbath,  openly 
ana  professedly  violating  Crod's  commandments.    What,  however,  tf 
more  freauent  than  what  is  stiled  even  the  better  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  to  be  indifferent  about  the  sabbath  ?    rarents,  through  a 
culpable  fondness  entirely  to  overlook  or  backward  to  check  the  early 
foibles  of  their  children  ?    What  is  more  common,  than  persons  la 
the  higher  walks  of  life  bein^  careless  about  the  inferior  branches  of 
religion,  as  privately  addressing  the  Almighty  at  entering  and  leaving 
the  church :  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  succeeding  day: 
sitting  eagerlj^  down  and  rising  hastily  from  table,  without  so  much  m 
once  mentioning  the  name  of  their  gracious  benefactor  :  using  wordi 
in  familiar  conversation  and  repeating  improbabilities  as  facts,  whichr 
if  not  a  direct  breach  of  the  fourth  Commandmept,  are,  at  the  leatf,. 
not  such  as  become  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ?    However  insignificant 
these  and  such  offences  separately  considered  may  appear  in  our  own 
eye,  still,  in  an  aggregate  sense,  they  undoubtedly  constitute  a  veiy 
important  part  in  the  general  failings  of  Christians.'    pp.  1^— 17. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed,  with  some  surprise,  not  oidy 
that  the  ^  open  violation  of  God's  commandments'  seldom 
occurs,  but  also  that  the  neglrrt  of  secret  devotion  is  classed  kv 
this  puWic  instructcr,  among  the  failings  of  Christians,  and 
the  duty  itself  among  the  inferior  branches  of  religion. 

On  the  subject  of  confirmation.     Mr.  H.  writes  Uui.s  : 

<  This  is  one  of  those  necessary  duties  required  by  the  Christian 
Church,  which  appears,  as  clear  as  any  t/Ufig  can  appear^  from  Adl 
viii.  17  and  18,  to  have  originated  with  St.  Peter  and  8t.  John.'  p.  iOlw 

On  this  irrefragable  basis,  he  proceeds  to  establibh  tlie  ex- 
clusive right  of  bishops,  \iho,  it  seems,  are  alone  the  pao* 
per  successors  of  the  Apostles,  to  administer  this  sacred  cerfr* 
mouy. 
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To  prdTe  that  our  charge  of  false  doctrine  i<s  not  unfonaded, 
tile  follewiDg  seittences  will  be  more  than  sufiicient. 

<  Be  assured  that  if  In  your  several  vocations  and  capacities,  from 
time  to  time,  vou  continue  to  do  your  best  according  to  what  the 
Gospel  generally  enjoins^  the  Holy  Spirit  will  neither  leave  npr  fiwr- 
iake  you,*    p.  49. 

'  Christ  having  ordained,  in  his  church,  two  sacraments  only  as 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,* -^^c.  p.  43. 

*  Forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  be  assured* 
trill  have  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  towards  our  Creator's 
forgiving  us.  It  is  a  principal,  certainly  not  the  only  qualificatioa 
necessary  for  divine  acceptance,  at  the  last.'    p.  112. 

When  describing  tiie  impressions  with  which  Christiaas 
abould  approach  the  Lord's  table,  Mr.  H.  uses  these  remaik- 
able  words : 

•  Rely  not  too  much  on  the  mercies  of  Gody  nor  on  the  merits  of  his 
Sonf  for  not  even  the  regular  repetition  of  this  most  solemn  institu- 
tioQ  can  or  ought  to  afford  any  certain  hopes  of  happiness,  unless 
these  very  hopes  are  hereafter  strengthened  by  the  succeeding 
coune  of  a  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  life,  to  the  end.' 

In  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  preceding  citations,  it  is  ma- 
nifest throughout  the  volume  that  i\\t  Rev.  AuUior  scrupulous- 
ly avoids  exhorting  his  parishioners  to  "  believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;''  that  if  he  adverts  occasionally  to  the  merits  of 
Christ,  it  is  uniformly  with  reference  to  his  intercession,  and 
not  to  bis  atonement ;  and  that  tlie  subject  of  regeneration  is  as 
eMBpleteiy  excluded,  as  if  it  formed  no  part,  either  of  the 
^fifriume  of  inspiration,  or  of  tlis  doctrine  of  that  Church  of 
'which  he  is  a  beneficed  minister. 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  4hait  these  Moral, 
and  Religious  Reflections  are  dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  lan- 
coln. 


■  ^ 


Art.   X.'^Evangelical  Hope;    An  Essay.      By    Daniel  Tyerman. 
12mo.  pp.  xii.  236.    Price  4$.  Burton.  1815* 

nrHE  few  small  works  written  by  this  Author,  had  previously 
prepared  us  to  receive  with  pleasure  the  intimauon  of  his 
niention  to  add  to  their  number.     We  had  already  considered  * 
htm  as  a  serious  and  a&ectinjB^  writer  on  morsds  and  on^reli^ion  ;  ^ 
as  a  benevolent  Christian,  devoted  to  the  advancing  of  the 
Vol.  III.  N.  S.  2  G 
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immortal  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  as  a  zealoW 
minister,  seeking  and  emiiraeing  the  best  opportumties  of  dis- 
charging the  high  demands  and  duties  of  his  office. 

Under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay  on  Evangelical  Hope,"  he 
has  here  presented  us  with  remarks  on  the  different  and  opposite 
views  whicli  men  entertain  of  the  Deity,  of  themselves,  m  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  Heaven.  In  this  Essay,  he  carefully  dis- 
'  tinguishes  between  the  hope  of  the  Christian,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  hypocrite,  the  Pharisee,  and  the  man  of  the  world.  He 
strongly  urges  every  one  to  a  close  examination  of  his  own 
heart ;  and  furnishes,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as  his  space  allows, 
those  encouragements  which  every  good  man  needs  in  this 
state  of  darkness  and  in  this  World  of  trial.  Would  our  limits 
permit,  we  should  ^  gladly  extract  some  passages  which  have 
given  us  no  small  pleasure,  and  which  exhibit  evident  jftoch 
that  the  writer  both  understood  and  felt  his  subject.  His  re- 
marks are  not  indeed  distinguished  either  by  novelty  or  geniiu» 
but  tlicy  bear  the  more  valuable  impress  of  a  sound  mind,  and 
ef  a  benevolent  heart.  There  are,  however,  in  this  littk 
volume  some  few  things  which  are  by  no  means  in  aecordsnoe 
witli  its  general  character ;  and  we  shall  the  mote  cheerfidly 
point  them  out,  from  the  hope  of  their  being  corrected  in  (he 
event  of  a  future  edition  being  called  for,  and  that  it  will  not 
displease  the  Author  who  anticipates  ^  essential  advantage  firom 

*  those  remarks  which  the  pen  of  criticism  may  oflfer  upon  iti 

*  contents.' 

The  following  we  consider  to  be  a  very  censurable  passage. 

<  Those  who  maintain  the  sentiment,  which  they  call  falling  ftom 
grace,  are  remarkable  for  their  doom  and  melancholy ;  which,  wImb 
Uieir  sentiments  have  their  legitimate  effect  upon  them,  become  di- 
picted  in  their  very  features.'  p.  175. 

How  could  a  man  of  Mr.  Tverman's  good  sense,  waSet 
himself  to  write  and  print  this  libel  upon  one  of  the  niost  up- 
right and  useful  communities  of  modem  Christians  ?  We  ap- 
proach, probably,  much  nearer  to  Mr.  T.'s  views  on  this  senti- 
ment, than  to  theirs ;  but  we  deny  the  existence  of  the  eflbct 
which  he  ascribes  to  their  supposed  error.  In  circumstanoeB 
not  unfavourable  to  observation  nor  wanting  in  evidence  on 
this  subject,  it  is  our  decided  opinion,  that  they  who  hold  tin 

EDssibility  of  losing  tlie  principle  of  Evangelical  hope,  areas 
appy,  and  appear  as  happy,  as  they  who  are  *  persuaded  it  otn 
'never  be  lost.*  The  persuasion  of  which  our  Author  speaksi 
produces  happiness  in  the  Christian's  mind,  exactly  in  propor* 
tiou  to  his  holiness ,  that  is,  to  the  evidence  he  has  in  himself 
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ftfia  wUeh  he  exhibits  to  others,  that  he  is  a  Christian.  For 
viy  one  to  attempt,  under  other  circumstances,  to  render  him- 
self happy  by  such  a  persuasion,  would  be  as  absurd  as  it  woifld 
be  wicked.  Hewoula  be  comforting  himself  with  an  assurance 
of  reaching  the  goal,  and  of  receiving  the  crown,  before  he 
had  commenced  the  race,  or  even  entered  the  lists. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  a  man,  who  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  falling  from  grace,  in  possession  of  the  evidence 
we  have  mentioned.  He  gives  unequivocal  proof  in  every 
part  of  his  disposition  and  conduct,  that  he  is  a  son  of  Gh)4f 
being  '^  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Hght.^ 
Is  he  rendered  miserable  by  the  view  which  he  takes  oi  the 
terms  of  his  security  ?  Does  he  moan  and  ^ frown  because  be 
thinks  that  his  final  happiness  is  suspended  upon  his  ^'  endur«, 
^^  ing  to  the  end  ?"  Is  be  even  unhappy  till  he  becomes  unholy  } 
And  when  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  be* 
coines  unholy,  does  Mr,.  T.  wish  Aim  to  comfort  his  mind  by; 
the  ^persuasion  tha^  his  hope  can  never  be  lost?*  We  have 
been  the  more  particular  on  this  point,  because  we  think  our 
Author  has  strangely  mistaken  the  feelings  and  features  of  a  large 
and  increasing  body  of  *'  the  excellent  on  earth  !* 

We  think,  also,  that  Mr.  T.  might  have  stated  the  doctrine 
of  final  perseverance  in  terms  less  liable  to  objection  and  abuse 
then  those  which  he  has  chosen.  We  were  struck,  on  reiiding 
his  work,  with  the  difference  in  his  mode  of  asserting  this, 
and  some  other  equally  important  though  less  controverted 
truths.  He  frequently  places  the  latter  before  his  readers  in 
mil  the  native  beauty  and  purity  of  revelation.  When  he  does 
not  profess  to  quote  from  scripture,  he  often  adopts  its  style  of 
expression.  But  when  he  comes  to  a  doctrine  which  the  in^ 
-  akpired  writers  have  expressed  more  cautiously  than  any  other^ 
lie  abanjdons  this  method,  and  clothes  his  sentiments  in  lan- 
guage which  we  deem  extremely  objectionable.  The  following 
are  instances. 

*  Wlienever  God  implants  this  principle  in  the  mind,  he  will  never 
suffer  it  to  be  eradicated.' — <  God  never  excited  a  hope  of  future 
bliss  in  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  and  then  hurled  Yive^  into  the  gulph  of 
Endless  despair.' 

How  different  these  representations  of  the  doctrine  firom  those 

"^te  receive  from  Prophets  and  Apostles  !   "  The  righteowt  shall 

i   bold  on  his  way  ;  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  grcH 

i*  ••  stronger  and  stronger  '*     '*  He  that  endureth  to  the  end  dial! 

^  •■  be  saved."     •*  Who  shall  also  confirm  you  unto  the  end,  that 

••  ye  maybe  l^ameless  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'* 

2G2 
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Art.  Xr.  Sacred  Dramas;  chieft^  intended  for  young  P 
the  Subjects  taken  from  the  Bible.  To  which  is  added, 
bilijty,  an  £p^«tfe.  By  Hannah  More.  Nineteenth  Editioni  with 
Additions  and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  S2mo.  Price  2s.  6d.  Ca- 
dell  and  Davies.  1815. 

TT  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  characterize  or  recommend 
a  publication  tliat  has  obtained  a  circulation  so  ejttensire  as 
Mrs.  Morc*s  Sacred  Dramas.  As  a  work  intended  for  young 
persons,  aiming  to  exhibit  the  characters  of  Sacred  History  in 
an  iiitere$tin&^  Kgbt,  and  to  insinuate  religious  instruction  by  the 
ihediiim  of  dramatic  narratiye,  it  merits  high  commendation,  and 
its  teridcncy  is,  in  our  opinion,  unexceptionable.  The  iVork  is 
BOW  brougnt  under  onr  notice  by  the  recent  additions.  These 
consist  principally  of  a  fourth  part  to  the  Drama  of  **  Hoses 
^  in  the  Bulrushes,'*  in  which  Miriam  iis  represented  as  dcscrft- 
ing,  under  prophetic  inspiration,  the  futdre  deliverance  of  Israel 
Urom  Egypt,  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host 

We  are  sorry  we  have  no  room  to  shew,  by  an  extract,  the 
happy  finish  wliich  the  Author  has  given  to  mis  production  of 
her  earlier  years. 

Art.  XII.  A  Voyage  to  Abymnia^  and  Travels  itU6  the  Inierier  tfM 
Country^  executed  under  the  Orders  of  the  British  Govemmeat,ia 
the  Years  1809  and  18 10 ;  in  which  are  included,  an  Account  of  the 
Portuguese  Settlements  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa*  visited  in  the 
Course  of  the  Voyage ;  a  concise  Narrative  of  late  Events  in  Aiabii 
Felix ;  and  some  Particulars  respecting  the  Aboriginal  African  Tribes, 
extending  from  Mosambique  to  the  borders  of  Ecrpt;  together 
with  Vocabularies  of  tlieir  respective  Languages.  iTlustratea  wifh 
a  Map  of  Abyssinia,  numerous  Engravings,  and  Charts.  By  Heoiy 
Salt,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  Royal  4to,  pp.  580.  Price  SI.  5s.  Riwnf 
tons.     1814. 

f  Concluded /ram  page  236.) 

TN  passing^  near  the  mountain  Devrss  Dano,  *  ooe  of  thoae  dis* 
^  ting^ished  fastnesses,  which,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the 
'  Abyssinian  history,  served  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  the 
*  ^oimffer  branches  of  the  reigning^  sovereign,*  our  traveller, 
liun$elf  a  native  of  Litchfield,  was  very  powemiUy  reminded  of 
ihc  author  of  Rasselas, 

^  As  the  journey  had  hitherto  tended  tovvard  the  souUi,  at  t 
time  when  the  sua  was  proceeding  northward,  and  yet  every  day 
the  climate  was  found  more  temperate,  and  the  vegetation  back* 
warder,  Mr.  S.  coucluded  he  must  have  arrived  at  a  great  height 
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abov€  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  continualiy  regretted  an  aoeident 
wbicn  had  rendered  his  barometer  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
asctMtainiiig  this  fact. 

Passing  through  a  district  under  the  command  of  a  lady,  the 
Ozoi:o  As()uan,  Mr.  Salt,  with  two  of  his  friends,  diverged  his 
course  from  the  road  to  make  her  a  visit.  Having  lost  her 
father,  she  was  found  exemphfying  literally,  if  we  rightly  un* 
derstand  our  Author,  the  scriptural  mode  of  mourning  *  ii| 
^  SHckckith  and  ashes.'  On  such  occasions,  it  is  usual  in  this 
couiKiy,  he  says,  to  disfigure  the  person  as  much  as  possible,  in 
proul  of  the  sincerity  of  grief.  Had  Mr.  S.  found  her,  at  lus 
return,  under  a  new  course  of  these  austerities,  and  the  cause 
of  it  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  most  squalid  exhibition  sho 
could  have  made,  would  hardly  have  prevented  some  scepticism 
as  to  the  depth  of  her  sorrow.  They  found  him  at  her  house  by 
sufferance,  his  proper  district  being  at  a  considerable  distance, 
fwid  sho  choosing  to  reside  in  her  own.  He  w^as  a  gentlenian  of 
very  proper  manners,  and  appeared  to  have  been  eflreictually  dis- 
ciplined to  feel  that  lie  was  m  the  company  of  Ids  betters  ;  still, 
however,  not  to  such  an  unlimited  extent  but  that  his  presence 
iterated  in  some  slight  decree  of  restraint  on  her  manners.  It 
was  a  marriage  to  which,  when  a  widow,  she  had  been  reluct- 
antly constrained  by  the  Ras.  But  even  when  there  has  bee^  no 
such  compulsion  or  reluctance,  Abyssinian  ladies  of  rank,  it 
seems,  are  accustomed  to  assume  a  superiority  over  their  hus- 
bands ;  and  they  always  retain  their  own  estates  after  marriage, 
.together  with  their  maiden  names. 

The  party  arrived,  at  length,  at  Chelicut,  where  the  Ras  was 
then  residing,  and  till  they  could  be  introduced  at  court  in  due 
itorm,  were  accommodated  at  a  burnt-down  mansion  on  his 
beautiful  estate  there.  During  tlie  interval,  Mr.  Salt's  curiosity 
was  highly  gratified  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  rare  and  famous 
Crdlla  oxen  with  enormous  horns,  a  species  wluch  Bruce  had 
never  been  fortuojite  enough  to  see.  He  refutes  Bruce's  asser- 
tion, that  this  extraordinary  size  of  the  horns  is  a  kind  of  dis- 
ease. 

*  I  should  not  venture,'  he  says,  *  to  speak  so  positively  up6n  tins 
matter,  had  I  not  indisputably  ascertained  the  facts  ;  for  the  Kas  hav- 
ing subsequently  made  me  a  present  of  three  of  these  animals  alive, 
I  found  them  not  only  in  excellent  health,  but  so  exceedingly  wild 
that  I  was  obliged  to  have  thera  shot.  The  horns  of  one  of  these  are 
BOW  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Surgeons'  College,  and  a  still 
larger  pair  are  placed  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Valentia,  at  Ariey 
Mall.  The  length  of  die  largest  horn  which  I  met  with  was  nearly 
four  feet,  ar.d  its  circumference  at  the  base,  twenty-one  inches. 

*  It  nught  liave  been  expected  that  the  animal,  canytng  horns  of 
60  extraordinary  a  fiiagiutaae.     ould  have  proved  larger  than  others 
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belonging  to  the  same  genus ;  but  in  every  instance  which  came 
iny  observation,  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  The  aceonpanyiag 
etchmgy  which  was  copied  from  the  original  sketch  (taken  mm  thi 
lifie,)  may  scr^-c  to  convince  the  reader  of  tliis  fact/     p.  259. 

All  due  arrangements'  and  formalities  preceded  the  introdac- 
tion  at  the  court,  then  at  Chclicut.  Among  the  princiiml  points, 
the  dress  had  been  judged  so  important  by  Mr.  Salt,  as  to  be 
prepared  before  his  leaving  England,  in  a  rich  and  stately,  and 
an  altbg«Uhei  foreign  fashion  ;  for  wc  may  well  believe  what  he 
says  of  the  effect  of  our  mode'  on  tlie  Abyssinians  ;  '  aft  to  the 

*  common  European  costume,  I  had  formerly  obscrve<i  that  it 
^  tended  to  excite  a  species  of  contempt  and  ridicule  that  occa- 

*  sionall)  became  very  unpleasant  in  its  effects.' 

Their  reception  by  the  Ras  was  in  the  highest  degree  both 
complimentary  and  friendly. 

'  We  were  met  by  two  chiefs,  \%  ho  in  honour  of  the  missioo  di^ 
mounted  from  tlieir  horses,  and  uncovered  thumselves  to  the  waist  ai 
they  came  up  to  pay  their  compliments.  The  number  of  attendints 
increased  every  moment  is  we  advanced  to  Chelicut.  and,  before  ve 
reached  the  gateway  of  the  H  'ss  mnnsinn,  we  found  some  difficnltj 
in  making  our  way  At  length,  with  a  great  bustle  and  a  ct'ofuied 
clamour  which  on  such  occasions  is  reckoned  honourable  to  the 
guests  we  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  Ras  -*  II  thechicft 
who  were  present  stood  up  uncovered  on  our  entrance  The  old  ns 
himself,  who  was  seated  on  his  couch,  rose  up  with  eagernett  to  re- 
ceive me  likp  a  man  meeting  with  a  long  lost  friend  ;  and,  when  I 
made  my  balutation,  joy  >eeme(l  to  glisten  in  his  eyeai  while  he  wel- 
comed me  with  tin  honest  warmth  and  cordiality,  that  nothing  but 
fenuine  and  undisguised  fee'ing  could  inspire/  "  He  did  not  seeoits 
ave  been  n^uch  altered  during  my  absence,  and  the  pleasure  wUA 
he  evidently  nrmit'estcd  at  our  meet  ing,w:ih  exceedingly  gratifyiii|tt 
the  whole  of  our  party.  lie  inquired  «%ith  great  anxiety  respecui^ 
my  health,  and  declared  he  had  always  felt  a  kind  of  prcseatmieBt 
that  he  should  see  me  once  again  before  he  died.' 

Such  a  reception  could  not  fail  to  pro<luce  in  our  CraTelkr, 
every  imaginable  prcdispusition  to  receive  the  evidence  of  the 
Ras's  being  a  very  suj)eri!)r  man  to  what,  in  Mr.  S.*a  kirmer 
visit,  he  had  judged  him  to  he.  This  judgement,  pitMiouaccd 
in  Mr.  8.'s  portion  of  Lord  Valentia's  work,  is  here  referred  to, 
in  order  to  be  revokeil.  It  is  after  relating  a  number  of  the 
Ras's  proceedings  and  exploits  that  be  remarks, 

'  From  the  preceding  narrative  of  affairs  it  will  appear,  that  « 
my  former  journey  1  had  entertained  an  erroneous  opinion  w^Mwiinf 
the  character  of  the  Has,  as,  at  that  time,  J  conceived  that  he  ora 


his  elevation  more  '*  to  his  cunning  than  to  his  strength  of 

^*  ter."  In  this  I  was  undoubtedly  mistaken  ;  since  hfc  is  dntingnUMd 

fttiii  more  for  his  intrepidity  and  firmness  than  by  the  poller  with 
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uliich  he  has  uniformly  ruled  the  countiy  under  his  command ;  hav- 
nig  been  successfully  engaged  in  more  than  forty  battles,  and  having 
ermced  on  these  occasions  even  too  great  a  disregard  of  his  own  per* 
sonal  safety  in  action. 

•  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Bruce*s  arrival  in  the  country,  in,  1770,  Ra^ 
Welled  Selass^  was  a  young  man  of  some  consequf^nce  about  the 
court,  so  that,  considering  him,  at  that  time,  to  have  been  three  or 
four  and  twenty,  his  age  must,  at  the  period  of  my  last  visit  to  the 
country,  have  amounted  to  about  sixty- four  ;  a  point  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  proof,  from  the  extreme  delicacy  which  existed  of  making 
enquiries  of  this  description  among  his  followers/ 

His  father  had  once  held  the  government  of  TigTe,  in  a  short 
interval  of  the  command  of  the  famous  Ras  Michael ;  but  the 
return  of  that  ^  old  lion,'  as  he  is  still  cm|)haticaUy  denominated 
in  the  country,  while  it  displaced  the  father,  left  to  the  son^ 
who  had  holden  an  important  office,  no  escape  from  death  but  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness,  whence  he  carried  on  a  preda-^ 
tory  warfare.  It  is  related,  that  during  this  jieriod,  he  sent  a 
eeneral  challenge  to  the  army  opposed  to  him,  to  fight,  on  horse- 
back, any  two  chiefs  together ;  and 

^  Two  men  of  distinguir^hed  bravery  having  been  chosen  for  the 
puipose,  he  wont  down  into  the  plain  to  meet  them,  and  killed  both 
with  his  own  hand  ;  possessing,  notwithstanding  his  small  and  delicate 
form,  such  peculiar  skill  in  the  management  of  two  spears  on  horse- 
back, that  it  was  said  in  the  country  to  be  unequalled.  This  tmex- 
ampled  exploit  raised  his  character  as  a  warrior  to  the  highest  pitch  ; , 
ana  the  particulars  of  the  combat  still  continue  to  form  a  favourite 
topic  of  conversation  among  his  followers.' 

After  incurring  still  more  extreme  peril  through  the  treachery 
of  Michael's  successor,  he  at  length  acquired  by  arms  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  of  Tigr6,  or  rather  of  the  still  ampler  ter- 
ritory of  *  all  the  provinces  eastward  of  the  river  Tacaz/e.*  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  law  and  custom  of  the  victorious  soldiers 
of  fortune,  such  an  advancement  to  absolute  power  should  have 
been  a  fair  introduction  to  a  course  of  vindictive  or  capricious 
cruelty,  or  of  low  and  sottish  debauchery,  or  of  restless  miiitar^ 
mischief.  But  it  seems  this  Welled  Selasse  took  another  fancy  ; 
(for  what  else  can  it  be  called,  when  an  acquirer  of  authority  does 
not  conform  himself  to  so  many  illustrious  examples  ?)  and  'we 
must  make  another  short  descriptiTe  extract  to  shew  whether  the 
singularity  was  for  the  better  or  the  worse ;  premising  that  the 
wars  which  are  mentioned  as  a  part  of  his  administration,  appear 
to  have  been  really  dictated  by  justice  and  necessity. 

*  The  duties  of  the  Ras's  situation,  who  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent ruler,  are  extremely  arduous,  some  notion  of  which  roiy 
be  formed  by  dereference  to  the  map,  where  the  extent  of  the  country| 
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under  what  may  be  called  **  hm  personal  jutrisdictioii/'  k  marked  diiU 
Throughout  this  extensive  district*  all  crimes,  difierencesy  and  dis^ 
putes,  of  however  important  or  trifling  a  nature^  are  idtimately  re- 
ferred to  his  determination,  all  rights  of  inheritance  are  decided  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  and  most  wars  arc  carried  on  by  himself  in  person. 
To  rule  a  savage  people  of  so  many  diiferent  dispositions, -manners, 
and  usages,  as  the  Abyssinians,  reouires  a  firmness  of  mind,  and  a 
vigour  of  constitution,  rarely  united  in  the  same  individual  at  his  ad- 
yanced  age ;  yet,  whenever  I  have  seen  him  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
power,  he  has  shewn  a  vivacity  of  expression,  a  quickness  of  corapfe- 
Iiension,  and  ^  sort  of  commanding  energy,  that  over-awed  all  wlio 
approached  him.  During  his  continuance  m  power,  he  has  made  it 
his  uniform  practice  to  treat  the  different  attempts  at  rcbrilion  with 
perfect  indiitercnce ;  so  that  when  those  coocernpd  in  such  conspira- 
cies have,  in  their  own  imagination,  brought  aKairs  to  a  crisia,  bchas 
constantly  expressed  contempt  rather  than  alarm  at  tbetr  machina* 
tions. 

'  Adcr  a  second  attempt  against  his  life  by  the  same  personi,  he 
has  been  repeatedly  known  to  pardon,  and  even  to  permit  the  parties 
convicted  to  attend  about  his  court,  pridinc  himself  oarticularly  on 
having  never  been  guil^  of  the  cruelties  of  Ras  Micliael,  and  being 
led  with  reluctance  to  the  condemnation  of  a  common  culprit ;  while 
no  possible  provocation  can  induce  him  <*  to  cut  off  a  limls  or  p«t  out 
the  eyes,*'  or  commit  any  other  of  the  atrocious  acts  which  stained 
the  character  of  that  extraordinary  leader.  His  commoD  mode  of 
punisliing  those  who  conspire  against  him,  is,  by  taking  away  their 
districts ;  for,  as  I  have  heard  him  often  declare,  ^'  niett  are  saucy 
^'  only  when  their  stomachs  are  full;"  a  saying  peculiarly  applicabia 
to  the  Abyssinians,  wl^,  when  ruled  by  the  hand  of  power,  make 
admirable  subjects ;  but  when  left  to  their  own  wiild,  become  intolerably 
presumptuous  and  overbearing.'     p.  323. 

We.  confess  we  have  very  seldom  been  so  sorry  to  think  of  any 
man's  being  near  seventy  year  oUl.  Coilocting  hito  one  viewaU 
that  the  volume  contains  illustrative  of  his  rare  cembHiatioo  of 
qualities,  his  discriminative,  comprehensive,  decisive  judge* 
uieut,  his  indchitigable  activity,  liis  signal  courage  and  preseace 
of  mind,  his  united  peremptoriness  and  moderation,  and  the 
systematic  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  conduct,  the  roader 
will  be  forced  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  that,  excepting  wlui 
our  own  favoured  country  has  to  boast,  the  traveller  could  have 
found  but  little  like  him  in  any  courts  or  palaces  less  remote 
tlian  those  of  Chelicut.  In  the  circumsiauces  of  the  country  be 
governs,  he  is  so  consummately  adapted  to  his  office,  tliat  each 
additional  year  of  his  life  may  be  regarded  as  a  speciai  favour 
conferred  by  Providence  on  the  people.  And  wc  wisli  that  he, 
himself,  would  estimate  his  remaining  life  at  too  higli  a  rate  to 
surrender  any  very  considerable  part  of  it,  (tlmt  we  may  advert 
to  bore  of  his  faults)  to  the  amusement  of  clu.\<9S-pla,yhig',  *a 
game/  says  Mr,  S.  *  to  which  lie  appeared  greatly  devoted.' 
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An  agreeable  change  of  amusement  was  afforded  him  for  ft 
while  by  the  exhibition  of  the  rich  presents  with  which  the  nus- 
Bion  was  charged,  and  the  arrangement  of  such  of  them  as  had 
an  ecclesiastical  reference  in  the  church  of  Chelicut.  Th«re 
vrere  ^  a  j^ainted  glass  window,  a  pictiure  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
^  and  a  haiuisoine  marble  table,  all  of  wiiich  fortunately  arrived 
*  without  accident,  and  gave  particular  delight.' 

*  The  table  was  converted  into  a  communion  table,  the  picture 
suspended  above  it  by  way  of  an  altar-piece,  and  the  glass  window 
put  in  a  situation  where  it  produced  a  remarkably  pleasing,  thought 
not  very  brilliant  effect. 

^  *  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  admira- 
tion which  the  Ras  and  his  principal  officers  expressed  on  beholdmg 
these  splendid  presents.  The  former  would  often  sit  for  minutes,  ab- 
sorbed in  silent  refli^ction,  and  then  break  out  with  the  exclamation* 
*^  etzuby  etzubV'  wonderful !  wonderful  I  like  a  man  bewiJidered 
wJtb.  the  fresh  ideas  that  were  rushing  upon  his  mind,  from  having 
witnessed  circumstances  to  which  he  could  have  given  no  previous 
credit. 

*  The  effect  produced  by  the  presents  on  the  minds  of  all  classes* 
became  very  apparent.  The  purity  of  our  religion  ceased  to  be  ques- 
tioned, our  motives  for  visiting  the  country  were  no  longer  doubted, 
and  our  importance,  in  consequence,  was  highly  rated.* 

The  mention  of  these  presents  from  the  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain  may  reasonably  have  suggested  to  the  reader  the  qiies- 
tioft, — But  \iiiat,  all  this  while,  is  become  of  his  Royal,  or  Im- 
perial Majesty  of  Abyssinia  ? — For  it  was  for  him  these  fioe 
things  were  intended,  thougli  committed  to  tlie  Ambassador 
with  the  instruction  to  consign  them  in  charge  to  the  Ras,  if  it 
should  be  found  impossible  for  tiie  mission  to  advance  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire.  And  it  is  quite  time  to  notice,  that  tiiough 
there  was  actually  a  person  existing  in  the  very  soleom  eapaolty 
of  sustainer  of  the  royal  or  imperial  title,  ycleped  previoyflly  to 
such  his  high  vocation,  Eyto  Egwala  Zion,  son  of  Isehiis,  he 
had  little  more  to  do  than  eat  and  sleep.  He  had  beeo  plaoed 
on  the  throne  by  an  agreement,  probably  in  the  nature  of  com- 
promise, between  the  Ras  and  Guxo,  the  powerfnl  and,  indeed, 
independent  governor  of  the  western  provinces  of  Abyssinia ; 
and  lived  at  Gondar  without  wealth,  splendour,  or  influenoe  in 
the  state ;  so  that,  says  Mr.  S.  *  royalty  maybe  considered  for  a 
'  time,  almost  ecli]>sed  in  the  country.'  The  kingdom  is  in  £Eict 
fallen  asunder  into  three  great  divisions,  iodep^dent  on  one 
another,  and  ind>e{)eii<lent  on  any  central  or  comprehe»difli||^ 
power.  The  limits  and  the  included  proviopes  and  difltriels^ 
these  three  divisions,  are  indicated  by  Mr.  S.  with  much  •aiticii'- 
larity,   and  the  three  great  states  are  disphyed  in  diflerent 
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oolours  on  a  most  splendid  map.  The  first  of  them,  compre*' 
bended  under  the  denomination  Tigr6,  forming  the  eastern  part 
of  Abyssinia,  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  owing  to  ^the 
'  natural  strength  of  the  country,  the  warlike  disposition  of  its 
'  inhabitants,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  sea  coast,  an  advantage  that 
'  has  secured  to  it  a  monopoly  of  all  the  muskets  imported  into 
'  the  country,  and  what  is  of  still  more  consequence,  of  all  the 
^  salt  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  interior.*  The  second 
grand  division  is  called  by  the  natives  Amhafa,  though  that  is 
adrictly  the  name  of  a  province  which  it  does  not  include,  and 
which  has  been  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  wild  southern 
tribes  denominated  Galla^  This  division  comprises  the  main 
eastern  portion  of  the  kingdom  or  empire,  including  Dembea, 
and,  of  course,  the  capital,  and  is  governed  by  an  unprincipled, 
barbarian,  whose  name,  Guxo,  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  who  is,  perhaps,  the  enemy  most  dangerous  to  the  governor 
of  Tigre. 

The  third,  or  southern  grand  division,  consists  of  the  united 

Erovinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat.  This  is  separated  from  the  others 
y  the  intervention  of  those  encroaching  barbarous  Galla.  This 
division  has  acquired  the  decided  form  of  an  independent  state, 
^  the  government  having  descended,  for  many  generations,  in  a 

*  right  line  from  father  to  son/  This  chieftain  is  reported  to  be 
little  less  powerful  than  Welled  Setass6,  his  military  force  con- 
sisting principally  of  horsemen,  much  celebrated  for  their 
courage  in  battle.  His  province  of  Shoa  is  noted  for  the  rioh- 
ness  of  its  land,  and  contains  '  many  large  towns,  and  an  im* 
'  mense  number  of  monasteries.'  Of  some  parts  of  this  third 
division  Mr.  8.  observes,  that  ^  there  is  just  reason  to  suppose 
'  i\ikt  Ethiopic  literature  might  be  found  in  a  more  flourishing 

*  condition  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Abyssinia,  and  that 
'  the  inhabitants  retain  more  of  the  ancient  customs  and  peculiar 

*  manners  of  their  forefathers,  than  either  of  the  other  two  states 

*  which,  together  with  them,  once  constituted  the  empure  of 
'  Abyssinia. 

*  The  present  state  of  Abyssinia,*  says  Mr.  S.  *  may  with  justice  be 
compared  to  that  of  England  previously  to  th^  time  of  Alfred;  the 
ffovemmeht  of  the  country  being  formed  on  the  model  of  a  complete 
reudal  system.  The  constant  disputes  on  the  borders,  the  dissentions 
among  the  several  chiefs,  the  usurpation  of  power  by  a  tew  of  the 
more  considerable  of  the  nobles,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  the  frequent  incursions  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  too  strongly 
bear  out  the  comparison  ;  though  I  fear  that  the  result  of  the  strug- 

gle,  in  which  Abyssinia  has  for  so  long  a  time  been  engaged,  is  not 
kely  to  terminate  in  so  favourable  a* manner  as  that  which  ensued  in 
our  own  country,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes  which  it  would  be  here 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  enumerate.'    p,  485. 
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ft  is  evident,  as  he  maintainsy  that  the  only  chance  for  the 
Restoration  of  any  thin^:^  like  union  and  regular  government  ta 
Bus.  distracted  country,  would  be  in  the  augmented  preponde- 
rance of  Tigre  ;  in  other  words,  the  ability  of  Tigre  to  reduce 
by  arms  the  other  portions  of  the  country,  for  we  cjui  conceive 
no  other  way  in  which  its  ascendency  could  materially  avail. 
There  is  no  imaginable  principle  of  mere  policy,  that  would  draw 
them  into  harmonious  combination,  or  even  keep  them  quiet. 
Ko  deputation  of  the  prime  of  the  world^s  philosophers,  coun- 
lellors,  orators,  and  intriguers,  bearing  the  concentrated  illu- 
siinatism  of  our  cabinets,  senates,  and  colleges,  would  convince 
iny  one  of  these  chiefs,  of  the  duty  or  wisdom  of  merging  a  law- 
less independent  power  in  one  general  system  of  orderly  govern- 
ment. 

With  a  view  to  the  desirable  ascendancy  of  Tigre,  Mr.  S.  is 
uixious  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructions  which  interrupt  its 
communications  with  the  coast,  and  for  establishing  a  free  inter- 
course between  it  and  the  English  settlements  in  India.  *  Were 
^  such  a  measure  to  be  accomplished,'  he  says,  '  andabranciiof 
^  the  royal  family  to  be  placed  by  the  consent  ol'  the  cliiefs  of 
*  Tigre  on  the  tlirone  at  Axum,  it  might  revive  the  political  im- 
^  portance  of  the  country,  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  most  de- 
'  sirable  results.'  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  observe,  that  in 
the  case  of  any  grand  and  successful  exertion  by  the  govern- 
ment of  rigre,  it  is  likely  that  very  little  regard  would  be  paid 
to  hereditary  claims.  Such  an  exertion  could  be  made  only 
under  some  able  leading  chief,  and  such  a  leader,  in  the  pride 
of  success,  would  want  no  sort  of  instruction  from  genealogy  as 
to  who  is  the  properest  person  for  the  throne.  The  subject 
leads  Mr.  S.  again  to  deplore,  very  justly,  the  ascendency  of  th^ 
Mahomedans  in  the  Red  Sea ;  a  power  which  he  considers  as 
having  passed  into  the  very  worst  hands  by  the  recent  assump- 
tion, by  tlie  Pasha  of  Egypt,  of  the  command  at  Jidda,  from  the 
Sheriflfe  of  Mecca. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  Mr.  S.'s  anxious  enquiries  at 
Chelicut,  was  the  practicability  of  reaching  Gondar ;  and  he 
soon  ascertained,  from  Mr.  Pearce  and  the  Ras,  the  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril  inevitable  in  an  attempt  to  advance  through  a 
region  under  the  power  of  the  Ras's  most  deadly  enemy.  It 
may  easily  be  imagined  what  were  the  incitements  which  in- 
clined him,  nevertheless,  to  risk  the  experiment ;  and  it  may  be 
imagined,  also,  that  he  has  since  harboured  no  resentment 
against  the  Ras  for  the  determination  not  to  permit  him,  unless 
he  would  wait  (it  was  then  the  middle  of  March)  till  after  the 
rainy  season,  in  October,  should  be  past ;  at  which  time  he,  him- 
seli^  intended  a  visit  to  Gondar,  at  the  bead  of  an  army.     So 
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protracted  a  stay  was  forbidden  by  his  positire  ordefs  to  reton 
in  the  vessel  tKat  carried  him  out. 

Liberty  was  readily  obtained  to  make  a  pleasant  excur«oo  of 
ten  or  eWcn  days,  eastward  to  the  ri^er  Tacazze,  and  the  ibot 
of  the  mountains  of  Samen,  the  two  loftiest  summits  of  whidu 
named  Beycda,  and  Amba  llai,  were  covered,  ia  the  nufUIr  of 
April,  with  snow.  The  party  were  conducted  and  gnaidcd  by 
a  gallant  youns;  chieftian,  whose  very  romantic  history  is  fif» 
as  a  strikinc^  illustration  of  the  state  and  manners  of  dus  ImV- 
civilizcd  nalion.  They  traversed  a  wild  and  uncullivated  tract, 
where 

'  A  broad  expanse  of  dark  brush-wood  surrounds  the  traveller, 
beyond  which  tne  tops  of  distant  mountains  arc  seen  to  rice,  of  a 
transi)arent  purple  hue,  conveying  the  idea  ufau  iuiiceasurabiti  dusa 
existioff  between  them  and  the  country  over  which  you  are  panto^. 
It  was  m  this  manner,  for  the  Hrst  time,  that  we  beheld  the  awn- 
tains  of  Samcn,  rearing  tlieir  lofty  summits  majesticalljr  in  tbe  tt* 
tant  horizon.' 

Advanced  to  a  station  where  they  had  a  commandin|;  tinr  rf 
these  grand  objects,  they  happoui^d  to  fall  in  with  soiiKClHi$ 
worth  seeing  in  a  more  ordinary  form. 


'  Here  wc  took  up  our  residence  for  the  nisht  at  the  hssff  cfMiU 
serf  ant  of  the  KaF,  named  Guebra  Mehedm*  who  had  come  Mt  is 
meet  us,  and  at  this  time  held  command  of  the  district.    This  tU 
was  distinguished,  throughout  the  couotry,  from   his  bsTiag, 
two  3'cars  before,  killed  a  lion  in  single  combat,  with  no  other  ■ 
than  those  ordinarily  used  by  the  Abyssinians ;  an  instance  of  iscxf^ 
pidity  tliat  I  can  very  well  believe  him  to  have  shewn,   from  the  litde 
that  I  saw  of  his  general  character.     His  features  were  comyletelj 
Roman,  and  there  was  a  manliness  in  his  walk,  an  opeoncsi  ia  u 
manner^  and  a  contempt  of  all  artifice  displayed  in  his  coadsa, 
strongly  indicative  of  a  brave  man.'    '  At  the  house  of  this  dsef  «v 
spent  one  of  the  most  agreeable  days  ]  ever  reoollect  pMsii^f  is  • 
company  not  indeed  the  most  polished,  but  where  so  ninch  fsnsff 
character,  native  worth,  and  real  independence  wefv  displsyrJ,  ^ 
it  made  ample  amends  for  the  absence  of  more  refined  somsaami 
and  manners.' 

Our  Author^s  i)onciI  has  aided  his  description,  by  dclhirifiif 
a  singularly  manly  and  cxnressivc  countenancTy  in  whkh  Af 
free  intrepid  energy  of  a  barbarian  appears  divested  of  si  k 
coarseness  and  ferocity.  By  the  way,  as  a  number  of  psfMis 
arc  given  in  the  work,  we  are  sorry  not  to  find  tiiat  of  WAl 
ISelasse.  As-surcdly,  it  is  long  since  we  read  of  a  man,  a  fiuAU 
iniagcof  whose  person  we  should  be  more  gratified  to  see.  J* 
j\Ir.  ^^alt  docs,  in  all  probability,  possess  such  a  things  wekip 
he  will  favour  the  public  with  an  engraving  in  that         '  — ' 
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%vhich  lie  has  it  in  contemplation  to  add  to  this  voliune}  if  the 
"voiume  itself  shall  be  favourably  received,  of  wbidtk  we  presimie 
there  can  U;  no  doubt. 

In  passini^  amon^  a  tribe  o[  the  people  oaUed  Agown^  ODce 
ivorshippers  of  the  Nile,  and  converted  to  Christianity  so  late 
ms  in  the  seventeenth  century,  he  had  occasion  to  notice  tliat 
ttey  have  not,  like  so  many  Christians  nearer  home,  taken  uj^ 
nomioally  and  nationally  this  religion,  as  if  oix  purpose,  to  try 
"With  how  much  neglect  and  contempt  it  may  with  impunity  be 
treated. 

•  Like  the  people  of  Dixan,  they  are  very  regular  in  their  morft- 
kig*B  devotron ;  for  which  purpose  the  inhabitants  of  each  villace  ns- 
temble  before  the  door  of  their  respective  chie&y  at  the  earliest  dawn, 
iAd  recite  their  prayers  in  a  kind  of  rude  cliorus  together/    ,p,  S51. 

The  arrival  on  the  bank  of  the  Tacazze  filled  our  Author's 
mind  with  a  temporary  enchantment,  by  means  of  a  opowd  of 
vivid  ideas  of  Eg^'ptian  antiquities,  and  of  the  Nile  with  irtiich 
tiie  stream  he  beheld  was  destined  to  mingle.  He  does  not  say 
WtkeCher  he  was  mortified  at  the  proof,  how  much  more  firaS  % 
command  the  fine  ideal  attributes,  which  things  acquire  by  asso- 
dation,  have  on  the  mind,  than  those  which  directly  strike  the 
senses ;  but  was  it  not  a  little  vexatious  for  the  proud  soblimity 
^  mind,  that  tliis  solemn  visionary  world  sliould  have  been 
broken  up  in  a  moment,  as  by  an  explosion,  and  the  elated  ah- 
aarbed  spirit  have  dropped  disenchanted  to  the  earthy  like  one  of 
Ibo  meteoric  stones,  at  ^  the  noise  of  a  hippopotamus  rising  to 
f  die  surface,  and  the  cry  of  the  attendants,  ^'  Gomari,*'  '^  Go* 
^*  mari,^* '  its  Abyssinian  name  ?  ^  The  stght,^  he  says,  ^  of  no 
^  rare  and  stupendous  an  animal  pretty  speedily  gave  a  new  turn 
^  to  ray  thoughts ;'  and,  indeed,  we  should  but  make  the  matter 
Worse  by  suggesting  what  vastly  slighter  occurrences  wotdd 
have  effected  ^he  very  same  rout  and  dispersion  of  classical  as- 
sociations. By  what  mode  of  computation  shall  we  measure  the 
tooral  distance  between  this  lofty  reverie  and  the  earnest  interest 
which  filled  the  faculties,  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards,  in  shoot- 
ing at  the  Hippopotamus  ? 

The  description  of  this  amusement^  and  of  its  intend^ 
victims,  is  extremely  curious.  The  channel  of  the  rlynr 
about  this  place  is  an  alternation  of  shallows  and  very  deep  pits : 
it  is  in  these  latter  that  the  animal  delights.  A  place  was  soon 
Ibubd  where  several  of  them  appeared  at  intervals,  with  an 
action  ^  resembling  the  rolling  of  a  eprampus  in  the  sea.*  The 
^looting  was,  of  course,  the  first  thmg  that  could  be  thought 
#f.     Accordingly, 

'  Having  soon  found  a  place  adapted  to  the  purpose  we  had  in  view, 
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we  stationed  ourselves  on  a  high  over-hanging  rock,  which  coaT 
manded  the  depth  I  have  before  mentioned*  and  had  not  loog  r& 
mained  in  this  spot  before  we  discovered  an  hippopotamu^  not  BMrt 
than  twenty  yards  distant,  rising  to  the  lurface.  At  fint  it  cane  m 
very  coniidently,  raising  its  enormous  head  out  of  the  wtter,  aat 
snorting  violently  in  a  manner  somewhat 'reienriilhig  the  noiaeoade 
by  a  porpus.  At  this  instant  three  of  us  diacfasKed  our  font,  dia 
contents  of  which  appeared  to  strike  on  its  forehead;  when  it  tuned 
its  head  round  with  an  angry  scoivl,  made  a  sudden  plunge,  and  sank 
down  to  the  bottom,  uttering  a  kind  of  a  noise  between  a  gnmt  adt 
roar.  We  for  some  minutes  entertained  very  aanguine  hopes,  ikK 
we  had  either  killed  or  seriously  wounded  the  animal,  andva- 
mentarily  expected  to  see  the  body  float  to  the  aurfiMse;  hot  we  looa 
discovered  tliat  a  hippopotamus  is  not  so  easily  killed ;  for,  shoitlj 
afterwards,  it  again  rose  up  close  to  the  same  spot  with  sonewfai 
more  caution  than  before,  but  apparently  not  much  oonoenedit 
what  had  happened.  Again  we  aischarged  our  pieoea,  but  with  M 
little  effect  as  at  the  first  shot ;  and  though  some  of  the  party  €oa- 
tinued  on  their  posts  constantly  firing  at  every  hippopotanoi  thtt 
made  its  appearance,  yet  I  am  not  sure  that  we  made  the  aJ^hss^Ja" 
pression  upon  a  single  one  of  them.  This  can  only  be  attribaledtoav 
havine  used  leaden  balls,  which  are  too  soft  to  enter  the  Tifiyf— »**■ 
ble  skulls  of  these  creatures^  as  we  repeatedly   observed  me  bdk 


strike  against  their  heads.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  dav,  asv* 
ever,  they  began  to  come  up  with  extreme  warmess,  metdy  mnrtiBg 
their  nostrils  out  of  the  stream,  breatliing  hard,  and  spouting  nptfas 
water  like  a  fountain.  It  appears  from  what  we  witnessed,  dist  die 
hippopotamus  cannot  remain  more  than  five  or  six  minutes  at  a  tins 
unaer  water,  being  obliged  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in  the  oonne  of 
some  such  intervals  for  the  purpose  or  respiration.  One  of  the  aMt 
interesting  parts  of  the  amusement  was,  to  observe  the  case  viA 
which  these  animals  (luietly  dropped  down  to  the  bottom;  for  the 
water  being  very  clear,  we  could  oistin^tly  see  them  so  Iowa 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  I  should  conceive  that  the  aixe  of  i 
saw,  did  not  exceed  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  their  coloar 
dusky  brown,  like  that  of  the  elephant.  As  the  scene  atrud  raeasr- 
ticularlv  from  its  novelty,  I  went  down  to  some  short  gl'^frr  mm 
tlie  rocks  on  which  our  party  stood^  and  made  a  sketch  of  it.  whidh 
is  liere  given. 

*  Wluie  we  were  tlms  engaged,  we  occasionally  observed  severs! 
crocodiles,  called  by  the  natives  agoos,  rising  at  a  distance  to  die 
surface  of  the  river ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  an  enormous  size,  and  of 
a  greenish  colour.'    p.  355. 

As  these  monsters  are  carnivorous,  and  deadly  to  man,  thcR 
>voul(t  have  been  no  stimulus  in  the  amusement  of  shooting  at 
them.  As  to  the  advantage  of  their  deren!»ive  armour,  thsf 
ouuld  but  have  defied  the  balls,  as  iu  the  instance  of  the  olhtf 
animalii.  The  Abyssiniaus  have  an  excessive  horror  of  cross 
dilos. 
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Returned  to  Chelicut,  Mr.  S.  received,  what  himself  and  ail 
lie  country  regarded  as  a  distinguished  honour,  a  visit  at  his 
iwn  house  from  the  Ras,  in  a  perfectly  friendly  and  familiar  way. 
The  consideration  of  the  uitrinsic  quality  of  the  person,  renderra 
lus  a  very  different  thing  from  a  mere  court  compliment  This 
>ld  man  was  no  state  puppet,  to  be  conveyed  about  in  idle 
Murade,  for  the  formalities  of  etiquette,  or  feasts  of  epicurism. 
rhe  person  of  this  old  man  was  the  residence  of  a  strong,  and 
ictive"^,  and  beneficent  intelligence  ;  a  person  the  conveyance  of 
ivhicb,  one  day,  to  the  grave,  will  be  a  melancholy  event  for  his 
iidfjects.  This  infirm  old  man  rested  his  hand  on  Mr.  Salt's 
dKNilder  while  they  walked  into  the  house ;  and,  live  as  long  as 
be  may,  he  may  be  very  sure  that  no  compliment, — shall  we 
mil  it  ? — equal  to  thb,  awaits  him  during  the  remainder  of  his 
ife. 

The  visitor  inspected  inquisitively  some  drawings  of  our 
luildings,  carriages,  and  ships. 

*  Nothing,'  says  our  Author,  <  afforded  me  greater  pleasure  on 
lib  and  other  occasions,  than  my  being  able  to  confirm  the  accounts 
Rrhich  Mr.  Pearce  had  before  given,  respecting  the  superiority  of 
the  English  in  the  meclianical  arts.  The  Ras  was  particularlv  shrewd 
ID  IxiM  questions  on  these  subjects,  and  often,  when  1  explained  any 
iiing  more  than  usually  extraordinary,  turned  round  to  Mr.  Pearce, 
ttd  said  <*  You  used  to  tell  me  this  before ;  but  I  did  not  then  know 
kow  to  believe  you.*' ' 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  volume  is  formed  by  the  account 
pven  to  our  Author  by  this  same  Pearce,  of  his  own  adven- 
tures, and  of  the  events  in  the  country  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Mr.  S.'s  two  visits.  It  is  interesting  even  as  a  personal 
listory,  for  the  man  is  evidently  of  no  ordinary  character.  He>, 
ippears  to  be  sagacious,  persevering,  independent,  and  daring  to 
MLoess.  He  had  not,  it  seems,  resided  in  the  country  long  before 
I  malignant  management  rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
the  Ras.  After  a  year's  residence,  he  boldly  quarrelled  with  his 
naster  about  his  deficient  allowances,  employing  very  rough 
ierms  of  reproach.  At  length  he  quitted  the  court,  on  a  ramblinjg 
md  hazardous  adventure  in  quest  of  better  fortunes  in  the  em- 
[doyment  of  some  other  chief,— -determined  to  make  some  plart 
)f  bis  adofited  country  fulfil  the  expectations  with  which  he  had 
itaid  in  it.  .  He  wandered,  to  the  south  and  west,  among  the 
Ghilla,  the  A^^ows,  and  other  tribes,  and  passed  over  the  lofty 
mmmit  of  Amba-Hai,  *  tremendously  difficult  of  ascent/ 
tmid  a  heavy  fall  ol  snow.  His  process  was  arrested  bv  a 
obbery,  combined  with  illness,  upon  his  recovery  from  whu^, 
tving'  leai^Bdd  that  the  Raa,  f<ur  whom  be  had  stiU  a  reffstrd  in 
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npite  of  bis  unfavourAbU  treatment,  was  Umatencfl  with  t  ii-n 
loriiiiiUble  attack  from  tlie  (jalU,  lie  intturilj  rtfhiiiiitit  fc 
return  to  aliBre  the  doui^r.  'I'liia  ^eneroiu  br&verr  waa  mi- 
Diateil  as  it  deserved.  In  s|)ile  of  dissuasions,  hf  iimnedic^i 
nnd  boldly  demninlrd  ai)  audience  ;  he  nas  adniittc<l ;  and  de 
KaR,  turning  tu  a  cliici'  wliu  wm  sitting  beside  him,  naid, 

'  "  Look  at  this  man  !  lie  ciiinc  to  i»e  a  stmng.  r  a  tew  yean  i^ 
nnd  not  being  satisfied  with  my  treatment,  left  me,  lo  great  ta^. 
but  now  that  I  am  deserted  by  ediiic  of  mv  friends,  and  pretied  atot 
by  my  enemies,  he  is  come  back  to  fight  by  my  side.'*  He  Uea, 
with  teart  in  his  eyes,  told  Mr.  Penrce  to  sit  down,  orderud  sdMb 
•f  the  best  quality  to  lie  immediately  thrown  over  hh  shoaldM,  mi 
gave  him  a  mule,  and  a  bandtomc  allowunctt  of  com  for  his  m^ 
port.' 

A  wr>ek  after  this,  the  Has  commenced  bia  march  it  A* 
head   of  30,000  men,  <  amon^  wiiom   mieht  be  reckoaed  car 

*  thousand  horsemen,  and  ujiwards  of  eight  thoussiMl  hUm* 

*  whh matcbloeks ;  tfaclar^estarmy raisedleriiuiajyeaniiit 
'  country.'     '  It  was  the  very  least  that  w«n  deaiiaded  byib 

*  occasion,  which  was  one  of  tlic  inert  fomidable  iavaMW  d 

*  tlic  (Jalla  ever  undertnkcn  a^inst  AbymmiR.* 

'  Cojec,  tlic  chieflaiu  who  headed  this  incursion.  «M  lauiTlJlir 
greatest  jogonah  (or  wurrior)  of  bi«  age;  pntifiinfl  ■IllnidJs 
battle  for  which  Ras  Mkliaol  was  Famed,  and  even  »xceaimfi»'* 
ferocity.  This  cliicf  was  descenilL-d  in  a  direct  line  from  dw  G^ 
gaol,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bruce.  His  force  was  ooma 
present  occasion  to  be  upwards  of  forty-thouaood  Galla.' 

The  bai'bariaii  anny  retreate<l  ilurinic  several  days  ai 
cs  the  Ras  advanced ;  in  wlioi^o  march,  it  is  a  circiu 
be  noted,  that  he  halted  the  whole  of  Sunday,  accordiaf  to  ') 
'  general  cu.-itom  previiiliiig  ^mung  the  AbyasiniaiUf  to  anU,  i 
'  iwsMibic,  marching  on  lliiit  day.'  The  last  retreat  of  the  GA 
inado  to  avoid  a  hatUe  on  the  Friday,  owing  to  a  aaonidte 
ieeliiig  against  fighttn:^  on  that  day,  ended  in  a  mttamti 
Htand  un  die  plains  of  Maixella.  A  flag  c^  truce  aeat  far  fr 
last  time  by  tlic  Ras,  oficring  terms  of  accommodatii 
returned  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  insult,  and  afuriont 
to  '  clcaTc  tlie  mciiscngcr  from  head  to  foot  if  he  came  - 
The  conSict  ai>pcars  tu  liavc  been  violeot  and  ihort.  7^1 
9f  tlic  Abyssinian  army,  where  the  lias  comiaaiided  n 
sbi'unk  under  the  imjieluous  assault,  accunpanied  with 
yclU,  of  Uic  Galla.  His  own  pronijit  uitvepiditj  cflaciv* 
apce«ly  reversal. 

'  Ho  colled  out  for  his  favourite  hotse,  but  Ae  t*^k,  alii* 
anxious  to  keep  him  out  of  personal  diuger,  beld  it       it(  m  Mt< 
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rldu)ut«  moment's  hesitation,  he  urged  his  mule  {orward,  and  ^^ 
bped  to  the  front;  his  white  turban  and  red  sheep-skin^  streanung 
Rrudly  behind  him,  renderiag  hio3  at  once  a  conspicuous  object  to  hia 
jroops.  The  energy  of  his  action  produced,  an  instantaneous  efecl 
jpon  the  Abyssinians  ;  a  terrible  cry  spread  throughout  the  ranks, 
''  the  Hadinsah/'  **  the  Badins^h,"  ana,  at  the  same  moment  they 
:harged  with  such  impetuous  fury,  that  Gojee's  horsemen  were  mkit 
denly  arrested  in  the  midst  of  their  career.  Repeated  voUies  of  mus- 
jitetry  now  poured  in  upon  them  from  the  flanks,  at  which  the  horsea 
if  the  GaUa  began  to  take  alarm,  apd,  in  a  few  miputes  th^y  were 
Jirown  into  absolute  confusion/ 

Frona  this  they  could  not  recover ;  the  rout  and  flight  became 
^neral ;  and  trophies  indicating  the  death  of  nearly  two  thoun 
land  of  the  enemy  were  collected,  according  to  the  barbaroua. 
{Nractice  described  by  Bruce,  and  of  which  there  is  mention  iq 
lie  Jewish  history,  It  is  an  unaccountable  cipoumstance,  tha^ 
tliis  victory  cost  the  Abyssinians  hardly  forty  men.  The  counCrv 
if  the  Gdila  was  invaded  and  ravaged,  and  the  ferocious  cbierr 
MD,   coro|>let«l^   humiliated,    was  admitted   to    terms,  under 

Sarantee  of  his  better  behaviour  given  by  another  principal 
JIft  chief ;  in  tlie  negotiation  with  whom  the  Ras  gave  another 
■emarkable  proof  of  his  contempt  of  danger,  and  of  the  power 
fhick  a  strong  mind  has  to  over-awe  even  tb^  pride  of  %raAe4 
mrbarians. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  this  Abyssinian  vrarfiEuce,  ^Ar^ 
Pearce  mentioned  one  very  remarkable  fact,  which  by  its  per** 
iect  correspondence  to  one  of  those  descriptions  in  Bruce  which 
HMitributed  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  his  veracity,  is  available 
;o  a  certain  limited  extent  in  his  vindication.  This  fact,  on  the 
evidence  of  Pearce's  own  eyes,  is  uo  otlier  than  the  cutting  of 
lieces  of  flesh  from  a  living  cow,  by  soldiers  who  then  proceeded 
:o  drive  the  animal  forward  on  their  march.  The  testimony, 
low  DO  longer  questionable,  to  the  existence  of  such  a  practiee, 
priD  be  the  more  gratifying  to  the  adarers  of  human  nature,  the 
nore  precisely  and  explicitly  it  is  enomiced ;  >y«  yfiW  tUe|*efo|B 
produce  it  in  the  terms  of  the  depoaiiiout 

'  On  the  7th  of  February  he  (Pearce)  went  out  with  a  party  of 
Jie  Lasta  soldiers  on  one  of  their  marauding  expeditions,  and  in  the 
}Oim%  of  the  day  they  got  possession  of  seyeral  head  of  cattle,  with 
ikicb,  towards  evening,  they  made  the  best  of  their  wav  back  to  the 
sanp*^  They  had  then  fasted  for  many  hours,  and  still  a  consider- 
Mb  distance  remained  for  them  to  traveL  Under  these  circumstanoeSt 
i  soldier  attached  to  the  party  pr«oo8ed  ^  cutting  out  the  shulada'' 
Srmn  one  of  the  cows  they  were  mriving  before  them,  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  their  hunger.  This  **  temr'  Mr.  Pearce  did  not  at  first 
pAer^aad,  but  he  was  vo%  long  left  in  doubt  upon  \he  subject ;  .&\x- 
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Che  others  having  assented,  they  laid  hold  of  the  animal  by  tiie  hontf^gM 
tiirew  it  down,  and  proceeded  without  further  ceremony  to  the  ope- 
ration.   This  consisted  in  cutting  out  two  pieces  of  nssh  from  the*^ 
buttock,  near  the  tail*  which  together,  Mr. P.  sunposedt  might  weigh  .^ 
about  a  pound  :  the  pieces  so  cut  out  being  called  **  shulada^"  woA  ^ 
composing^  as  far  aa  1  could  ascertain,  part  of  the  two   **  glutei  "- 
maxuni/'  or  <<  larger  muscles  of  the  thigh."    As  soon  aa  they  had    . 
taken  these  away»  they  sewed  up  the  wounds*  plaistered  them  orer  - 
with  cow  dung,  and  drove  the  animal  forward,  while  they  divided 
aQU3ng  their  party  the  still  reeking  steaks.    They  wanted  Kir.  Pearoe 
to  partake  or  this  meat,  raw  as  it  came  from  the  cow ;  bat  he  wai  too 
much  disgusted  with  the  scene  to  comply  with  their  o&r;  thoi^  he 
declared  that  he  was  so  hungry  at  the  time,  that  he  could  wiUiout 
remorse  have  eaten  raw  flesh,  had  the  animal  been  killed  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  a  practice  which,  I  may  here  observe*  he  never  coold 
before  be  induced    to   adopts    notwithstanding  ita  being  general 
throughout  the  country.    The  animal,  after  this  Darbarous  operatioa, 
walked  somewhat  lame,  but  nevertheless  managed  to  reach  tbe  can^ 
without  any  apparent  injury*  and,  immediately  after  their  arrivil*  lU 
was  killed  by  the  Worari  (the  denomination  of  the  aoUiars  of  the 
maiauding  parties]  and  consumed  for  their  supper/ 

<  This  practice  of  cutting  out  the  shulada  in  cases  of  extreme  ne* 
cessity,  is  said  very  rarely  to  occur ;  but  the  fact  of  its  bdns  occa- 
sionaliy  adopted,  was  certainly  placed  beyond  all  douht*  jDj  the 
testimon 
witnesse 

not  have  _  - .  w 

had  I  not  deemed  it  especially  due  to  the  character  of  ftr.  Bmoe*  to 
give  a  faithful  account  of  tnis  particular  occurrence,  since  I  ham 
iound  inyself  under  the  necessity  of  noticing,  on  several  other  ocei- 
sionsy  his  unfortunate  deviations  from  truth.'  p.  295. 

As  one  of  these  devia^ons,  he  adverts  again  to  Bmce'a  r^ 
presentation  of  its  being  a  general  practice  at  their  festivals  to 
'  keep  the  animals  they  slaughter,  alive  during  the  time  thej 
^  arc  preying  on  their  flesli  ;*  <  no  such  practice,*  says  Hr.  8. 
^  having  ever  been  witnessed  by  myself,  or  having  ever  beea 

<  heard  of  by  Mr.  Pearce,  and  the  Ras,  Kasimaj  YaaoQS,  Dofter 

<  Esther,  and  manv  other  very  respectable  men*  who  haid  npaX 
^  the  greater  part  of  their  lives  at  Gondar,  having  soleainly  tt- 
^  aured  me  that  no  such  inhuman  practice  had  ever  coikie  midcr 

<  their  observation.^  Brace's  most  filthy  description  of  die  Galls 
chief,  Guanguol,  Mr.  S.  wad  assured  by  Dofter  (i.  e.  Podor) 
Esther,  who  knew  that  chief  well,  must  be  a  piece  of  vriitM 
extravagance  or  absolute  fiction. 

Our  Author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  Galla,  a  peqpfe  coi-* 
aisting  of  at  least  twenty  independent  tribes,  with  their  ceapee- 
tiTe  rulers,  but  the  same  languaget    The  degree  of  bnlrbMim 
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among  some  of  these  tribes  may  be  guessed  from  the  custom, 
among  two  of  them  at  least,  of  drinking  the  warm  blood  of 
animals.  Their  progress  into  Abyssinia  is  judged  to  ha^e  been 
from  a  great  distance  in  the  south.  Their  manners  are  some- 
what improving  as  they  mingle  with  the  Abyssinians.  From 
Pagans,  numbers  of  them  are  become  Mahomedans.  Many  oir^ 
comstances  in  the  state  and  customs  of  the  Abyssinians,  poWer«> 
liilly  reminded  Mr.  Salt  of  the  Old  Testament  representations 
of  the  Jewish  people ;  and  theur  situation  relatively  to  the  Galla, 
gave  back  a  lively  image  of  the  antipathy,  warfare,  and  nearly 
balanced  strength  of  the  Jews  and  Philistines. 

Among  various  other  curious  particulars  in  Pearce^s  account, 
is  a  brief  notice  of  m  bunt,  or  rather  massacre  of  elephants,  in 
which  we  confess  we  were  little  pleased  to  see  the  Rals  so  much 
ddigfated  to  employ  his  troops,  on  their  return  through  a  wild 
forest  country  after  quelling  a  rebellion. 

<  On  one  occasion,  Mn  Pearce  mentioned,  that  a  wbol^  herd  of 
these  tremendous  animals  were  found  feeding  ip  a  valley ;  and  th^ 
troops  having,  by  the  Ras's  orders,  completely  encircled  tnem»  no  less 
than  sixty 'three  trunks  of  these  beasts  were  brought  in  and  laid  at 
the  Ras's  feet,  who  sat  on  a  rising  ground,  which  commanded  the 
whole  scene,  directing  his  soldiers  m  the  pursuit.  During  the  pro* 
gress  of  this  dangerous  amusement,  a  considerable  numbec  of  people 
were  killed,  owing  to  a  sudden  rush  made  by  these  animals  through 
a  de61e,  where  a  large  party  had  been  assembled  to  stop  their  ad-* 
vance/ 

The  concluding  part  of  Pearce's  contribution  to  this  volume, 
is  an  account  of  a  most  vexatious,  perilous  and  ably  conducted 
enterprise,  into  which  he  had  been  drawn  by  the  urgency  of  the 
Snghsh  agent  from  Mocha,  in  spite  of  his  own  decided  con- 
viction of  its  being  little  less  than  a  desperate  undertaking.  It 
was  that  of  giving  efibct  to  a  prqjeot  of  a  trading  experiment 
in  Abyssinia,  by  conveying  a  c^uantity  of  rather  costly  merchan- 
dize by  a  direct  route  from  Amphila-bay,  through  the  country 
overrun  by  those  villanoiis  Aruis.  Through  a  series  pf  ihe 
most  harrassing  plagues,  and  after  the  narrowest  possible  escape 
from  being  murdered,  lie  accomplished  the  euterorisej  tp  tne 
astonishment  of  the  Ras  and  all  the  Abyssinians, 

Mr.  S.  left  this  intelligent  und  high'Spirited  man  in  great 
favour  and  reputation  in  the  country,  marripd  to  an  amiable 
Toung  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  Greek,  successfully  assiduous 
iQ  acquiring  such  a  command  of  the  languages  of  the  country 
as  shpuld  best  qualify  him  to  be  of  service  and  of  consequence^ 
and  not  less  fitted  than  devo(edly  sKealous  to  promote  the  ad- 
vantage e(|ually  of  the  English  and  Abyssinifms,  in  any  inters 
course  which  may  heseafttttake  ukcCf    Another  f  ngUsbinan. 
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of  the  name  of  Coffin,  one  of  tlie  altendaats  of  the  BMisioii^ 
Was  atbis  own  request  and  that  of  the  Ras»  permitted  by  Mr. 
Salt  to  remain  in  the  country. 

Our  Author's  visit  to  the  court  of  Tigr&  happened  to  be  in 
lient,  Mrhich  lasts  fifty-two  days,  with  a  rigorous  and  effecttial 
prohibition  not  only  of  erery  kind  of  meat  at  all  times,  but  of 
all  food  till  after  sunset,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  seaaoa 
'  many  of  the  stoutest/  he  says  *  beg-^  to  look  pallid,  and  to 
^  express  an  anxious  desire  for  its  conclusion.*  The  whole  party 
attached  to  Mr.  Salt,  had  been  absolved,  from  the  duty  by  a 
priest,  ^  a  privilege  which  it  appears  the  priests  of  tho  country 
f  are  entitled  to  grant  to  all  persons  engaged  in  travelling,  or 
^  similar  pursuits  *  It  is  easy  to  imagine,  or  rather  perhaps  noi 
easy  to  imagine  adequately,  tlie  ravenous  spirit  and  execution 
in  wliich  the  revenge  for  all  this  tyranny  of  their  superstitioii 
began  on  tlie  morning  of  the  fifty-third  day,  the  happy  hour  of 
their  escape  from  pui^tory,  to  what  we  should  not  have  W9n- 
dered  to  hear  that  they  denominated  heaven.  Perhaps  the  mosjL 
obvious  mischief  of  the  austerities  of  superstition,  is  the  notioa 
#f  their  high  religious  merit ;  but  we  question  whether  it  be  not 
a  still  greater  misctiief,  that  they  tend  to  magnify,  to  an  ind^-* 
nite  degree,  the  estimate  of  the  fclipity  of  sensual  indulg^M^ 
^n  estimnte  alwaya  so  dangerously  excessive  witliout  any  arti"* 
Aoial  aggravation. 

Superstition  prevails  greatly  in  the  country,  but  rather  ia 
weak  and  childish  than  in  stern  and  virulent  modes.  Among 
die  Agows,  Pearce  found  a  peculiar  prejudice  against  furnish^ 
Ing  water  to  a  stranger ;  ^  when  he  visited  their  huts,  he  found 
^  the  occupiers  always  ready  to  supply  him  with  milk  and  breads 
*  but  never  with  the  first-mentioned  essential  necessary.'  In 
his  wanderings  he  fell  in  with  a  strolling  monk,  a  clever,  roguish 
fellow,  who,  among  other  pretensions,  assumed  the  character  of 
a  physician,  and  obtained  belief  that,  by  writing  a  few  charac- 
ters on  bits  of  parchment,  he  cured  the  mala(Ues  of  the  sick, 
and  also  created  a  protective  charm  against  evil  spirits. 

A  little  while  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  party  at  Che- 
licut,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  which,  being  unusual  at 
•that  season  of  the  year,  and  very  beneficial,  was  attributed  to 
the  influence  of  the  EngUsh,  and  conciliated  those  who  had  been 
.  least  pleased  with  their  visit  to  the  country.  English  patriotisna 
may,  indeed,  hardly  comprehend  why  this  last  instance  should 
•  be  cited  as  an  example  of  superstition ;  but  we  shall  have  no 
diffieulty  of  opinion  as  to  the  following  : 

'All  workers  in  iron  are  called  B6da  b^  the  Abpsinians,  and  a 
very  strange  superstition  is  attached  to  this  employment,  every  man 
engisgod  in  the  occupation  being  supposed  to.  possess  a  power  of 
Irannonning  himself  at  night  into  a  nysena,  during  which  he  Is 
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ihought  to  be  capable  of  preying  even  upon  human  flesh  ;  and  it  ia 
further  believed,  that  if  during  the  period  of  his  transformation  he 
should  experience  any  bodily  mjury,  a  corresponding  wound  would 
be  found  on  his  proper  frame.  The  credit  attached  to  these  faba- 
Jous  ideas  appears  to  be  inconceivably  strong  throughout  the  country^ 
I  was  not  aware,  until  my  return,  that  a  very  similar  superstition 
'Existed  amone  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  with  respect  io 
men  turning  uiemselves  into  wolves.  (Vide  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  YiQ» 

Was  he  not  aware*  that  in  some  parts  of  Engl^.lad,  even  to 
this  day,  there  might  be  found  sober  church-going  people, 
probably  not  a  few,  that  seriously  believe  the  ancient  dames^ 
they  account  witches,  have  the  power  oC^ransforming  thenlselVes 
into  cats  ? 

He  says,  the  Abyssinians  in  genertil  entertain  a  *  rooted  \m^ 
^  lief  that  most  diseases  are  occasioned  by  the  afflicted  party^i 

*  being  possessed  with  ai^evil  8|)irit.'  Df  course  the  Materia 
Medica  consists  of  the  various  modes  of  exorcism.  One  pret-* 
cription  is  worth  quoting  as  a  sample. 

*  On  a  person  bein^  seized  with  the  fever  called  Tigre-ter,  the  re* 
latives  expoiie  to  his  sight  all  the  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  and  fine 
clothes,  which  their  respective  friends  can  collect,  at  the  same  time 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible  with  drums,  trumpets,  and  vocife- 
rous outcries.' 

There  is  a  curious  descriptioiK  of  the  funeral  ceremonies,  of 
which  we  wish  we  had  room  for  inserting  more  than  one  sen- 
tence :  this  we  must  not  transcribe  without  observing,  that 
the  superior  classes  avoid  all  such  extravagance  and  uproar. 

*  '  On  reaching  the  tomb,  the  cries  and  lamentations  are  redoubled, 
and  these  mixed  with  the  **  hallelujahs"  of  the  priests  and  tbe 
screams  of  the  relatives,  yfho  again  are  seen  tearing  the  skin  fton. 
their  faees,  produce  a  terrible  kind  of  concert,  which  may  justly  be 
said  to 

"  Embowel  with  outragieous  noise  the  air."    Milton. 

The  finish  of  the  whole  is  often  a  drunken  carousal^  much 
according  to  a  custom  existing  in  several  parts  6f  Hhm 
country  of  highly  rectified,  civilization. 

There  is  a  minute  and  very  curious  relation  of  the  bafiCuni 
t)f  a  young  Bedowee  Mussulman,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Peureev 

*  wbom^'  says  our  Author,  ^  we  bad  persuaded  to  beoome  a  &on*' 
^  vert  to  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  with  the  view,  of  beikfiting. 
'  the  poor  boy,  but  also  from  being  desirous,  by  this  last  act)  m 

*  making  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  Abyssiniaps  favoiir- 

*  able  to  the  British  cbaraoter.'  The  conscience^  of  the  Moalena 
relations  had  been  put  to  rest,  and  therefore  their  remonstran* 
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ow  hushed,  by  presents,  and  the  boy  himself  wis  delighted 
at  the  idea  of  liberation  from  the  inconvenient  ceremonial  re» 
straints  imposed  by  the  Prophet.  According*  to  a  very  general 
ohmitcleristic  of  superstitious  ptes,  the  ceremony  combined 
solemn  pomp  with  ridiculous  pettiness. — The  subject  of  the  rite, 
was  requii^d,  in  his  own  pei^on,  with  his  own  voice,  and 
that  too  in  articulate  words^  '  to  renounce  the  de^il  and  all  tus 
'  works,^  which  be  did  by  repeating  a  giv^n  formula  four  times* 
So  far  so  good.     But  we  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  greahy 

'perplexed,  and  ind(eed  auite  nonplussed  by  what  follows,  namely, 
that  Mr.  Salt  stood  godfather,  making,  he  says  ^much  the  same 
^  promises  as  those  required  by  our  own  Church.^  For  these  pro» 
mises  he  solemnly  made  at  the  very  time  tiiat  his  boots  and 
bther  travelling  equipage  were  repairing  in  hasle  for  his  final 
departure  to  a  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  the  country^ 
and  from  this  poor  young  Christian  thus  professedly  taken  under 
Ills  charge  !  It  does  not  appear,  even^  that  this  fugitive  sponsor 
intended  to  transmit  to  his  deserted  godson  epistles  of  doctrine 
and  exhortation,  or  copies  of  the  homilies,   common  prayer^ 

'  and  expositions  of  the  catechism.  Surely  he  did  not  attribute 
to  the  extra  rite  of  crossing  tlie  neophyte  ^  with  the  cousecrated 
«  oil  over  every  joint  and  limb,  or,  altogether,  thirty-six  times 

*  ia  different  parts  of  his  body,'  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  his  paternal  cares  and  discipline.  It  b 
some  little  consolation,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  Abyssi- 
iltan  hig^h'-priest,  who  must  be  prelsumed  a  competent  judge 
pf  the  merits  6f  the  case,  had  not  our  disquietudes)  on  the  sob-^ 
j«ot.  He  was  highly  gratified  by  Mr*8.  s  part  of  the  trans** 
action,  pi^ving  him  many  compliments,  and  declaring  that  this 
event  would  1^  recorded  in  theur  history  as  a  permanent  evi-< 
dcDce  of  the  perfect  orthodoxy  of  the  English  in  regard  to  the 
mode  of  administering  baptism.  The  last,  and  doubtless  the 
most  simple  and  affecting  religious  office  he  performed,  was 
a  long  prayer  for  the  safe  return  of  the  travellers. 

In  describing   tlie  reverential  ceremonies    practised  in   the 

*  Holy  Communion,'  he  says  they  are  nevertheless  quite  dear 
of  any  notion  of  the  real  presence. 

Monitions  to  hasten  to  a  conclusion  of  this  enormous  artide 
have  come  thick  upon  us  for  some  time  past  We  must  just 
me  Mt%  S^  out  of  the  country,  and  leave  him.  While  the  pre- 
paratioRS  were  making  for  the  departure,  the  Ras  appeared 
to  be  much  depressed^  wished  Mr.  8.  to  keep  continually 
near  him,  often  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him  with  a  sorrowful  ex- 
pression, and  repeatedly  inquiring  whether  he  should  ever 
again  return  to  the  country ;  to  which  Mr.  S.  ^swered,  witi^ 
degree  of  reluctance,  that  be  believed  he  aev«r  riiould. 
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Tlie  Ras  related  a  dream  he  had  had  a  few  nichts  befoite, 
\vbich  rq>resented,  in  au  emblematical  form,  the  Englishmaa 
conferring  ^reat  benefits  on  the  country  ;  and  even  in  his  strong 
mind  there  was  superstition  enough  to  give  this  a  strange  de- 
gree oft'importance. 

*  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night,  we  paid  our  last  visit  to. 
the  Ras:  he  was  much  affected,  and  the  parting  was  painfuron  both 
sides.     During  the  visit,  he  again  expressed  in  the  strongest  ternrs, 
his  gratitude  to  our  Sovereign  for  regarding  the  welfieure  of  so  remote  . 
a  country,   and  professed  his  most  anxious  wish  to  encourage,  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  an  intercourse  wish  Great  Britain.* 

He  then  stated  again  the  great  obstacles  to  such  an  intar^ 
course ;  and  Mr.  S.  concludes  the  account  of  the  intervielr^-* 

-*  There  was  so  much  good  sense  hi  these  remarks,  and  they  «• 
exactlv  corresponded  with  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  that  they  did 
not  admit  of  any  reply ;  except  the  declaration  that  I  would  never 
Jose  sight  of  the  interests  of  Abyssinia,  and  that  I  was  disposed  to 
think  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  find  a  pleasure  in  doing 
their  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country.  This  and  similar 
conversation  had  engaged  us  from  two  o'clock  A.  M.  till  daylight, 
when  we  rose  to  take  our  leave.  The  old  man,  on  this  occasion,  got 
up  firom  his  couch,  and  attended  us  to  the  door  of  iris  haU,  wiiert 
he  stood  watchine  us,  with  tears  r«nning  down  his  face,  until  wt- 
were  fairly  out  of  sight.*  p.38S. 

The  return  of  the  party  was  by  Adowa  and  Axum.  At  the 
latter  place,  Mr.  S.  again  admired  the  noble  obelisk. 

'  This  highly  ^wrought  and  very  magnificent  work  of  art,  formed  of 
a  single  block  of  granite,  and  measuring  full  sixty  feet  in  height,  pro- 
duced nearly  as  forcible  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  t>n  the  first 
moment  1  beheld  it,  and  I  felt  even  more  incUaed  to  admire  tbm 
censuirmate  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  erecting  so  stupendous 
a  work,  owing  to  my  having  compared  the  design  (during  tlie  interval 
which  had  elapsed  since  my  former  visit)  with  many  of  Egyptian, 
Grecian,  and  Roman  structure;  a  comparison  which  seemed  to  justify 
me  in  considering  it  as  the  most  adnirahle  and  perfect  monument  m 
its  kind.  All  its  ornaments  are  verv  boldly  relieved,  which,  together 
with  the  hoFlow  space  running  up  the  centre,  and  the  patera  at  top,' 
give  a  lightness  and  elegance  to  the  whole  form  that  is  probably  un* 
rivalled.  Several  other  obeKsks  lie  broken  on  the  ground,  at  vm 
great  distance,  'one  of  which  is  of  still  larger  dimensions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments,  i  cannot  speak  with  aay 
dogree  of  certainty,  but  I  shsuld  conjecture  they  could  .not  have 
been  erected  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  the  order  of  the 
Architecture  is  strictly  Grecian,  and  was,  therefore,  not  likely  to  luive 
been  introduced  at  an  earlier  period.'  , 

The  long  Greek  inseription  on  a  block  of  stone,  of  Whteb  he. 
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had  gireiR  an  engraving  in  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  h«  has  rd» 
totnra,  and  has  had  re-engraved,  with  very  slight  diflerenotf 
from  tile  former  plate.  His  farther  inquiries  have  enabled  hua 
to  make  a  few  iroproveraents  itt  the  translation.  He  has  also 
given  a  fac-simile  of  the  undefaeed  part  of  the  Ethiopia  ioserip* 
tJKMi  on  the  other  side  of  the  sabie  stone. .  On  a  conjectipe  re« 
^pectingthe  date  of  this  latter,  he  rests  an  opinion  that  the  6ee2 
aJphabet  was  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  but  derived  from 
an  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Egyptian  set  of  letters. 

At  Adowa  there  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse  and  fine  cotk»l 
xAoih.  The  chief  imports  pasiing  through  the  town  from  the 
Red  Sea  for  the  interior  are  speciiied ;  and  it  is  said,  that  they 
lure  met  on  the  way  by  ivory,  gold,  and  slaves  for  exporta- 
tion. About  a  thousand  pieces  o{  this  last  comraodit},  it  is 
^apposed,  pass  tliroagh  annually.  The  latituile  of  Adowa  b 
14^  7'  d?''.  Near  Adowa,  Messrs.  Pearce  and  Coffin  parted 
frmn  the  traveller  to  return  to  Abyssinia. 

At  Yeeha,  on  the  route  to  the  coast,  Mr.  S.  examined  the 
massive  ruins  tiind  the  Etliiopic  inscriptions,  of  a  monastery 
built  early  in  tlie  sixth. century.  Next  stage  was  to  Dixan, 
the  residence  of  the  worthy  old  Baliarnegash  Yasons,  where  an 
o^ect  of  ^eat  curiosity  presented  itself  in  the  arrival  of  a 
CfiAla  from  Dar  Fur,  after  a  journey  of  nearly  three  months 
The  destination  was  Mecca.  The  travellers  were  i^erfect  oe* 
Ijpro^.  They  mentioned  the  visit  of  Browne,  and  his  ilf  usage 
bf  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  who,  they  said,  had  been  dead 
seven  years,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  much  better  ruler 
in  his  Bonv 

The  apprehension  Caused  by  intelligence  tliat  very  krga 
4^angs  of  the  pestiferous  Arabs  had  already  drawn  together  at 
the  pass  of  Taranta  to  intercept  and  plunaer  the  party,  deter* 
mined  old  Yasons,  whom  the  Ras  had  made  nnswerable  for 
their  safe  conduct,  to  take  them  by  a  little  frequented  route 
^considerably  to  the  north  of  that  pass.  The  design,  cnrefiilly 
kept  secret,  was  executed  with  delightful  quietness,  titrough  a 
succession  of  changing  and  highly  romantic  scen»iy,  whihs 
those  worst  of  the  ferse  naUirm  were  waiting  in  eaiter  ex- 
pectation,— till  they  would  in  due  tim^  discover,  th  it  there  re- 
mained nothing  better  for  them  to  do  than  to  fall  upon  one 
another.  Whether  they  performed  this  most  excelleut  servioei 
is  not  recorded. 

Yasons,  being  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  Niiyib  of  Afai^ 
)BOwa,  judged  it  most  prudent,  when  arrived  wiliin  a  certMO 
distance  of  that  Mahomedan's  quarters,  and  when  the  English 
were  place<l  beyond  all  danger,  to  bid  them  adieu,  and  it  is 
gratifymg  to  give  the  condudiag  nemorial  of  this  veoeniUe 
aiaa  in  Mr.  Salt's  own  words^ 
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^  Iti  \he  evening  Baharnegftth  Yasmis,  who  had  attendled'mt  Al« 
Ing  mj  whole  stay  in  the  country^  took  hia  leave.  Among  .all  the 
Men  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  intimately  acquainted^  I  connder 
■8  old  man  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  blameless  characters. 
Us  mind  seemed  to  be  formed  upon  the  purest  principles  of  the 
Ihristian  Religion  ;  his  every  thought  and  action  appearing  to  be  the 
ssuit  of  its  dictates.  He  would  often,  to  ease  his  mule,  walk  Toonfe 
Ian  half  the  day ;  and  as  he  journeyed  by  my  side,  continually  ra- 
ited prayers  for  our  welfare  and  future  prosperity.  On  all  occa* 
ions,  he  sought  to  repress  in  those  around  him  every  improper  feel<» 
ig  of  anger ;  conciliated  them  by  the  kindest  words,  and  excited 
lem  by  his  own  example  to  an  active  performance  of  their  duties* 
r  a  man  were  weary,  he  would  assist  him  in  carrying  his  burthen ;  if 
•  perceived  any  of  the  mules'  backs  to  be  hurt,  he  would  beg  me  to 
ave  them  relieved ;  and  constantly,  when  he  saw  me  engaged  in 
booting  partridges,  or  other  birds,  .he  would  call  out  to  them  to 
y  out  of  the  way ;  shaking  his  head^  and  begging  me  in  a  mournful 
ecent  not  to  kill  them.  I  have  remarked  in  my  former  journal, 
tiat  with  all  this  refined  feeling  of  humanity,  he  was  far  from  being 
eiVoid  of  courage,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  subsequently  ot  witness- 
ig  several  instances  of  his  bravery*  though  he  appeared  on  all  oc- 
aaions  peculiarly  anxious  to  avoid  a  quarrel.  We  parted,  I  believe, 
nth  mutual  regret;  at  least  for' my  own  part  1  can   truly  say,  that 

have  seldom  ^It  more  respect  for  lyn  rodividual  than  I  did  for  this 
worthy  man.'  p.  4  5 

Our  Author  somewhere  recounts,  in  a  pensive  tone,  the  per-* 
0118  the  roost  distinf^uislied  and  interesting  in  Abyssinian  uo* 
iety  in  Bruce'^t  tinie,  to  say,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
he  favourite  names  of  Ozoro  Esther  and  Tecia  Mariam, 
e  fouinl  they  were  all  dead.  Whatever  English  tra- 
iler shall,  at  a  distance  of  time  from  the  present  day  of  half 
be  number  of  years  which  elapsed  between  the  visits  of  Bruce 
ad  our  Author,  n»ake  another  sojourn  in  Abyssinia,  will  have 
o  teU,  with  the  same  peosive  reflections,  that,  certainly  the 
t^rsons  of  most  conspicuous  value  that  Mr.  Salt  knew  there, 
kfasons  and  Welled  Selass^,  and  probably  Guebra  Mehedin, 
he  chief  priest,  most  of  the  persons  forming  the  court  of  Tigr6, 
md  even  Pearce  and  the  young  and  excellent  Ayto  Debib,  are 
.n  dead.  To  a  part  of  our  Author's  narrative,  relating  to  Ozoro 
^lautwuub,  tlie  Ras^s  wife,  and  sister  to  the  nominal  emperor 
»f  Abyssinia,  he  subjoins  this  note, — '  Both  this  lady  and  her 

brother  Kasimiy  Yasons,  have  since  my  return  fallen  victims 
to  the  small-pox.' 

At  Arkeeko,  where  the  combined  heat  and  filth,  it  seems^ 
rould  render  a  short  stay  very  perilous,  at  any  time,  to  a 
lorthera  European,  (the  danger  is  felt  even  by  the  Abysftiniand,) 
Iff..  S.  had  Aearly  become  the  Tictim  of  a  idoleat  fever.  When 
pcoveriiig,  he  was  carried  over  in  a  dow  to  Bf ocha,  atiU  in  a 
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state  of  great  feebleness.  This  illness  forbad  an  attempt  whiek 
he  was  aaxious  to  make,  to  ascertain  the  site,  or  rather  to  anr^ 
Tey  the  unquestionable  ruins,  ot  the  ancient  city  of  Adulo 
in  Annesley  Bay.  The  sum  ot  his  inform  aiion,  gained  from 
a  variety  of  testimony,  left  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ideA- 
tity  of  those  ponderous  ruins  with  that  ancient  city. 

The  contluding  chapter  of  the  Work  consists,  in  part,  of  his* 
torical  researches,  displaying  great  learning,  labour,  and  inge*- 
tinity,  on  a  series  of  events  so  remote  and  devious  from  the 
grand  stream  of  the  world's  activity,  that  we  should  fear  no  il- 
lustrations can  render  it  generally  interesting;— with  the  exoep- 
tion  (a  strong  excepiioa)  of  the  story  of  the  zealous,  persever- 
ing, partially  successful,  but  finally  and  totally  defeated  eflSurta 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  add  the  Abyssinians  to  her  other 
unnumbered  millions  of  slaves.     The  great  conflict  terminalied, 
and  all  was  over  for  popery,    in  the  year  1682^    The  wbok 
period  of  this  persevering  attempt  may  be  considered  as  haling 
occupied  a  space  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years,  during 
which  a  continual  struggle  was  maintained  between  the  people 
and  its  monarchs  ;  the  former  appearing  to  have  been  uniiormly 
averse  to  the  doctrines  which  the  Jesuits  attempted  tto  intro-- 
dttce.     One  effort  more,  indeed,  was  made  by  the  seducer  d 
nations,  so  lately  as  1751,  but  with  a  result  that  doomed  it  the  . 
last.    Air.  8.  has  given  in  his  appendix,  tlie  rather  entertaining 
story  of  this  adventure,  translated  from  a  M.  S.  of  the  Italian 
journal  of  t\  Remedio,  one  of  the  three  Franciscan  firiarSy  who 
were  sent  to  enact  this  after-piece  so  long  since  the  close  of 
the  principal  performance.      It  may  be  confidently  presiuned 
that  the  Holy  Father  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  such  obstiMte 
heresy,  but  to  pronounce  his  malediction  upon  it.    And  he  may 
curse  his  stars  into  the  bargain,  while  he  thinks  of  the  creeds  be 
cannot  make  those  peojile  say,  the  bulls  he  cannot  even  makis 
them  hear,  the  tetters  he  cannot  make  them  suffer  to  be  put  oi^ 
the  vaults  of  the  Holy  Office  into  which  he  cannot  drag  thsn 
to  be  tortured. 

Indeed  this  country,  surrounded  by  the  immense  empire  of 
African  barbarism,  presents  a  gratifyuig  aikd  memorable  spec- 
tacle,— a  people  equally  invulnerable  to  the  two  grand  aggns- 
sions  on  Christianity  ;  that  from  Rome^  and  that  firom  MeoeSt 
As  to  the  latter  we  quote  our  author ; 

<  ■  ■■  the  Mahomedan  power  soon  overwhelmed  all  the  coontriss  . 
adjoining  Arabia,  spread  to  the  remotest  parts  of  die  East^  and  pen^ 
trated  across  the  unsocial  regions  of  Africa ;  while  Abytsikiia,  nncoa* 
quered  and  true  to  the  Christian  faith,  remained  withiq  two  hundred 
miles  of  the  walls  of  Mecca,  a  constant  and  galling  opprobritHn  to  dis 
followers  of  the  prophet.    On  this  account,  unwssing  s^l  implscsMs 
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Wkt  ravaged  her  territories ;  the  native  princes  on  the  borders  being 
Applied  with  amas  and  money,  and  occasionally  rewarded  with  splen* 
iid  presents  by  the  reigning  sherifies,  whose  constant  attention  was  di» 
reded  towards  the  conqum  of  the  country/  p.  S7l. 

Ri^verting,  for  a  single  moment,  to  our  Author^s  researches 
lAto  the  ancient  history  of  Abyssinia,  we  must  acknowledge 
tiuit  he  does  appear  to  have  reduced  into  something  more  of 
order  tban^  ii  had  attained  before,  and  that  some  particular 
points  are  ac^usted  with  remarkable  acuteness. 

The  work  concludes  with  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  home- 
ward voyage,  by  the  way  of  Bombay,  and  an  Appendix  chiefly 
consistiqg  of  ^  Vocabularies  of  the  Dialects'  spoken  by  different 
tribes  of  tlie  natives  inhabiting  the  coast  of  Africa,  *  from  Mod- 

*  ambique  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  with  a  few  spoken  in  the  in-^ 

*  terior,^ — atid  a  collection  of  observations  in  natural  history. 

We  hope  Mr.  S  will  not  long  withhold  the  additional  infor-*^ 
nation  which  he  has  obtained  since  his  return,  concerning  Abya^  • 
tbim,  in  letters  from  Pearce  ;  and  we  take  leave  for  the  present  * 
with  a  wish,  hardly  less  warm  than  his  <  own,  that  after  out 
country  shall  have  religiously  fulfilled  all  the  enormously  costly 
duties  of  subserviency  to  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  Powers 
denominated  Christian  nearer  home,  it  might  be  induced  to 
ci^sider, — lit  how  small  a  cost  the  most  important  assistance 
ought  be  Tendered  to  a  Christian  state  that  never  did  us  the 
mallest  injury,  that  would  be  very  grateful  for  aid,  and  that  has 
teen  long  suffering  at  once  the  calamities  of  internal  distraction, 
and  the  pressure  of  an  incessant  conflict  for  existenee  with  Ma- 
Jtomedans  and  Pagaits. 

With  respect  to  the  advantage  possible  to  be  imparted  to  a 
JVBOte  nation  in  the  most  serious  of  all  its  interests,  that  of  re- 
SgioB,  it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  first  states- 
IDSB  and  hero  in  Abyssinia  and  the  first  ecclesiastic,  concut  in 
•▼owing  a  conviction  that  they  want  our  aid  in  this  concern,  in 
ifOpAn  to  this  effect     ^  We  all  say  this  is  right  and  that  is  right, 

*  but  I  believe  we  shall  only  wander  about  in  the  dark  until  we  re« 
"  oeive  a  lesson  from  you.' 

The  illustrations  of  the  volume  are  of  a  very  superior  quality » 
The  general  map  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  charts  of  the  East  coast 
qF  Africa,  Amphila  Bay,  and  Anuesley  Bay,  are  large  and  ele- 
Mot :  there  are  several  smaller  charts ;  a  number  of  portraits 
■bghtly  but  spiritedly  executed  ;  several  sketches  of  subjects  of 
lialiiral  history  ;  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  views  finisli- 
■d  in  an  elaborate  manner.  The  whole-  number  of  plates  is  more 
than  thirty,  including  the  map  and  charts,  and  all  but  these  afe 
aigraved  by  C.  Heath. 
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^0*  Gentlemen  and  Publishers  toko  have  toorks  in  the  press,  w3l  oMgt 
the  Conducters  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hy  sending  Infimmatian 
(post  paid  J  of  the  sub^ct^  extent^  and  probaUe  prim  ofsifUik  wifrice^ 
\»hich  they  may  depend  upon  being  comMtaiicaUi  U  the  PubSe,  if 
consistent  with  its  plan. 


Early  in  the  month  of  April  will  be 
published  Disphiy,  a  Tale  for  Young 
l^ople.  By  Jane  Taylor,  one  of  the 
Aathors  of  *'  Original  Poemsfor  Infant 
Minds/'  *'  Associate  Minstrels/'  Ice 

A  fourth  edition  of  Mrs.  Taylor's 
**  Maternal  Sulieitude,"  and  a  second 
edition  of  '*  Prartical  Hints  to  Young 
Females  on  the  Duties  of  a  Wife,  a 
Mother,  and  a  Mistress  of  a  Family," 
mre  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Wright*8  Advice  on  the  Study  of 
the  Law,  with  directions  for  the  Choice 
of  Books,  addrt'ssed  to  Attorney's 
Clerks,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

In  the  Press,  and  speedily  will  be 
published,  in  a  very  ueat  duydfciino 
volume*  Dissttrtalionson  Chri>>tian  RAp- 
ttsm;  in  which  is  clearly  shcw:i  that 
Antipcdo- baptism  is  in  opposition  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  general 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the 
first  and  all  succeeding  ages.  By  the 
late  Rererend  and  Learned  Micaiah 
TowoooD.  A  new  Edition.  To  which  arc 
added  Notes  and  Illustrations  ;  and  re> 
«.*ommendations  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Crack- 
Dell,  Dupree,  Haweis,  and  Smith  i  and 
by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Boguc,  Chyton, 
sen.  Durant,  Lowell,  Reffflcs,  and  Smith. 

Mr.  JDuncan,  Author  of  the  "  Esjiay 
on  Genius,"  hns  in  the  press,  a  work  en- 
titled '*  1he  Philosophy  of  Human  Na- 
ture." lliis  treatise  relates  chiefly  to 
momls;  but  besides  giviijg  a  complete 
^iew  of  the  subject  expressed  in  the 
title,  Part  If.  will  contain  a  newl'heory 
intended  to  explain  ,all  human  in- 
terests. 

Mr.  A.  Vincent,  private  Teacher, 
Oxford,  has  in  the  Press,  (to. appear 
early  in  April,)  an  Introduction  to 
Arithmetic,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
fr'.vatc  Teaching. 

Messrs.  Rodcn  and  Craske,  Stamford, 
propose   to  republish,  in  a  post  4to 


Volume,  "  Pierce  Peoiletse  his  Soppli* 
cation  to  the  Dieul,  by  Tbcimas  Nasb, 
Gent.  To  be  pri ntod  from  the  BditioB 
of  Abel  Setfk  in  J599,  coltaited  wtin  that 
of  R.  J  bones  of  the  same  Date.  The 
Reprint  will  be  limited  to  One  Hundred 
Copies,  and  will  be  aecompanied  with  a 
Biographical  ami  Literary  IntrudoctioB, 
by  OetavitiK  Gilchrist^  fisq.F.S.A. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jaques  has  now  io  the 
Press,  and  will  pnbliib  la  a  few  veekii 
A  Sieondtind  Improved  Bditi^  of  Ml 
Translation  of  Proi'esaor  Frank's  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptorts^  witk 
Notes,  &c.  &c. 

The  Rev.  Johnson  Grant,  A.  M.  kai 
in  the  Press,  Arabia,  a  Poen,  wita 
Notes,  to  which  are  added  several 
smaller  Pieces,  in  one  imall  Volnoe 
8vo. 

The  Rev.  t^amucl  Kittle  has  in  tkt 
Press,  a  new  and  improved  Editsoaof 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Pike's  Pbilosophia 
Sacra;  or  the  Principles  of  NalMl 
Philosophy,  extracted  from  Divine  R^ 
velation. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomjison  has  in  the 
Pres!*,  a  Sketch  of  tbi^  French  Refac- 
tion, including  the  evmttfal  period  firtA 
1789  to  the  downfall  of  Boiin|ieftC| 
with  many  iiiterestiiig  anecdotes, 

M.  0e  Ix'wis  is  preparing  for  pM^ 
cation,  in  Knglith  and  Francli,  14  |eo 
octavo  f  olume»,  Enicland  at  the  Beds* 
ning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  met 
the  manner  of  Mad.  de  StacL 

Marshkl  de  Vaundencoori  is 
ring  an  Account  x>f  the  Russian 
paign,  1812;  a  specimen  of  wbieb 
will  soon  Appear  in*  a  translation  ie 
English,  elQdidiiting  the  pftfsngi  of  the 
Bcresino. 

Mr.  Peter  Coxe  proposes  to  poblisk) 
in  royal  octavo,  the  Social  D«y,  in  taf 
cantos,  embellisHed  with  twenty-fire 
engravings. 


Sftect  Literary  Information^ 
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Mr.  C.  Anderson,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
in  the  Pi-ess,  a  Memorial  in  behalf  of 
tbe  native  Jri&h,  with  a  view  to  their 
improvempnt  in  moral  and  religious 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  their 
own  language. 

Mr.  Toone,  autlior  of  the  Magis- 
trate's Manual,  will  publi<>h  in  the 
coarse  of  ths  mouth,  a  Practical  Guide 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  in  the 
extontioo  of  their  office,  with  |xrece- 
dentil  incidental  thereto. 

Mr.  Accum  has  in  the  Press,  ■  Trea- 
tise on  Oas  Light,  exhibiting  a  de- 
scription of  the  apparatus  and  ma- 
chinery for  illuminating  streets,  houses, 
and  public  edifices,  illustrated  by  en- 
fraviiigs. 

Tbe  Devout  Commnnicant,  according 
lotbe  Churt'h  of  England,  with  prayers 
aid  meditations,  and  a  companion  at 
tbe  Lord's  Table,  ii»  printing  in  a  small 
volume. 

Mr.  John  Britton  has  issued  propo- 
sals for  publishing  three  Engravings  of 
tihe  Bust  of  Sbakspeare,  from  his  Mu- 
•Qinent  at  Stratford  upon  Avon ;  ac- 
companied  by  an  Essay  on  the  Lite  and 
Writings  of  England's  Bird.  To  be  pub- 
lished in  4to.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
proo&oo  India  paper.   Imperial  4to.  at 


three  guineas  each.  The  femaiiider  to. 
be  worked  on  Mediaui  4lo.  at  II.  Us.  6iL 
each. 

Mr.  Bekham  has  in  the  Press,  Fivs^ 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  rc-^ 
specting  some  charges  against  the  Uni- 
tarians in  his  lurdship'j  primary  Charge, 

Mr.  C.  Blunt,  0{^ieian,  is  preparing 
for  the  Press,  a  Descriptive  Essay  on  the 
Magic  Lante.rn,  with  many  plates  and 
wood-cuts,  and  au  account  of  the  va- 
rious instruments  and  contrivances  fur 
exhibiting  optical  deceptions. 

In  the  press,  the  Life'  of  President 
rewards,  originully  written  by  Dr.  U(ip<« 
kins  of  America,  revised  and  enlai^ed 
with  occasional  notes,  by  the  late  Dt, 
Williams,  of  Rotberbam,  and  now  first 
publitihed  in  a  separate  form,  with  ad- 
ditional corrections,  by  John  Hawksley. 

In  tbe  Press,  and  shortly  will  be  pub- 
Kshed,  Physiological  Researches  on  Life 
and  Death,  by  Xavier  Bechat,  Pb3rst« 
cian  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Mediein% 
and  Member  of  several  learned  Socie- 
ties, translated  from  the  third  Latin 
Edition,  with  an  Account  of  his  Life' 
and  Character,  by  Edward  Carbiitr^ 
M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Physical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 


Art.  XIV.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


ACHICVLTUftE. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of 
Mnsgel  Worgel,  or  improved  Beet 
Soot*  as  Winter  Food  for  Cattle,  ^y 
binder  Siin].'son.    Fourth  edtion.  3s. 

General  Report  of  the  Agricultural 
State/ and  Political  Circumstances  of 
Scotland,  drawn  up  for  the  Cons.dcra- 
tioe  of  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Internal  Improvement,  under  the  Di- 
rectica  of  the  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Johu  Sin- 
clair, Bart.  Founder  of  the  Board  of 
AfricuUure.  5  large  Vols.  8vo.  wilh 
■nmrmnt  Kngraviogs,  and  a  Vol.  of 
plates  in  4to.  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
nents.     Price,  41.4s.  boards. 

Observations  on  tbe  Price  of  Corn, 
■s  connected  with  the  Commerce  of  the 
Country  and  Public  Revenue.  By  R. 
Ooppa,  LL.B.     Price  Is. 

An  Essay  on  the  Infiuenceof  a  Low 
Price  of  Com  on  tha  Profits  of  Stock; 
abowiag  tbe  Inexpediency  of  Restric- 
tions on  Importation  i  with  Remarks  on 
If  r,  MaltUi^'  last  Two  Pub^icaliom— 


**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
gress of  Rent,"  and  **  Tbe  Grounds:  of 
an  Opinion  on  the  Policy  of  restriciiu^ 
the    Importation     of    Foreign    Corn.'* 

Price  3>. 

A  Letter  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on 
the  Means  of  obviating  the  Mischiefs 
and  Distress  which  are  rapidly  iocrCHS- 
ing.  From  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Shef- 
field.    Price  2s,  6d. 

BIOCIAPBY. 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of 
John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland.  '  IIlus* 
iratite  of  the  inherent  F.rrors  of  the 
former  Constitution  of  that  Kingdom, ' 
which,  though  arrested  for  a  Time  by 
tbe  Genius  of  a  Hero  and  a  Patriot, 
gradually  paved  the  way  to  its  Down- 
fall. By  A.  T.  Palmer.  Svo.  12s. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  Lady  Hamilton,  drawn 
from  original  Sources  of  Information, 
and  comprising  many  new  and  authen  • 
tic   Anecdotes  at"  vaiiou*  di\»tinj5uibhc4 
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List  of  Works  recently  puBHshed. 


Fcnomiggi  \  tmong  whom  are  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Sidly,  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton,  the  late  Lord  and  {he  present 
Kwrl  Kelran,  the  Earl  of  Briftol,  the 
Ihike  of  Qtieensberry,  fcc  &c.  small 
Svo,  EmbelLahcd  with  a  beautiful  Por- 
trait, 

A  Supplement  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
»,  Writings,  Discourses,  and  ^Profes- 
•ioMi  Works  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
By  Jamea  Northcote,  Ksq.  4to.  15s. 
Wafda. 

CLASSICAL   LITlftATtJftl. 

Dictkmariam  lonicom  Gi«co*Lati- 
■»m,  quod  Indicem  in  Omnes  Herodoti 
Labroa  oootinvtt  com  Verborum  et  Ln- 
•tttiOBom  in  his  observAtu  dignarum 
Acoorata  Oescript  one,  qua  Tarias  loni- 
CSB  Lingttse  Proprietates,  Rcgulasque 
4iligentissime  notatas,  et  I9erodott;is 
■Exemplis  illostratasr  demonstrat.  A. 
14,  .Amilio  Porto.  A  new  Edition.  8vo. 
\^  boafds. 

ntlCATlON. 

A  K«w  Key  to  Walkingamr*s  Tutor's 
iissittaat:  conuining  all  the  Qaestions 
in  the  useful  Part  of  that  Work, 
wrought  at  full  Length,  with  References 
to  each  Question  as  they  now  stand  in 
the  various  Editions  printed  at  London, 
York,  Gainsborough,  fcc.  By  William 
Ord,  Schoolmaster.  Yealand.  22mo. 
4s.  bound 

The  Heavens  Surveyed ;  or,  Science 
of  Astronomy  made  easy ;  whereby  the 
Planets  and  their  Satetlttes,  the  Pha^^s 
of  the  Moon,  Eclipses  and  Tides,  the 
Days  and  Seasons,  and  all  the  Sttrs  in 
the  Heavens,  may  be  known.  Illus- 
trated with  Copper- plates,  by  Tom- 
kins,  engraver  to  the  Kiilg,  and  Ward, 
engraver  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
-9f  York.  The  whole  being  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Schools  and  private  Persons, 
and  diered  as  a  more  easy  initiation 
into  the  RudimeoU  of  this  viluable 
Science.  By  Ponnell  George  Thornton, 
Lecturer  on  AstromMBy,  aad  Botany, 
Ice    Price  5s. 

BisToar. 

.History  of  the  War  In  Spain  and 
T^rtugal,  from  1807  to  1814,  illustrated 
by  a  Map,  eahibiting  the  Routes  of  thf 
various  Armies.  By  General  Sfimtin, 
•ve.  Us.  boards. 


History  of  the  Secret  Soeiatiee  of  the 
Army,  and  of  the  Military  Conaiiiracits, 
which  had  for  their  Olijeet  the  Dotroc* 
tion  of  the  Government  of  Bvanapertt. 
Translated  from  the  FreMli.  vvo.  Ts. 
boards. 

MATHAHATieS. 

An  easy  Introduction  to  the  Matbe 
matics ;  in  which  the  Httlary,  Theory, 
and  Practice  of  the  leading  Branebes 
are  fiimiliarly  laid  down  ;  with  noaae* 
rous  Explanations  and  NoCea,  MeaMiiv 
of  Mathematical  Authors  end  their 
Works,  Itc.  lie  The  Whole  fbrmiaf  a 
.complete  and  eaay  System  of  Blaaan 
tary  Instructioii,  adapted  to  the  Dae  ef 
Students  in  general,  espeeieUy  of  those 
who  possess  not  the  Meena  ef  Verbel 
Instruction.  By  Charlea  Butler*  9  Vols« 
8vo.   aita.6d. 

MtOlCtNl  AHO  CBIftOMtar. 

Ob^ervi^tioDs  on  the  8ymple»i  anl 
Tivatmeot  of  the  Dtaaeitd  Spine*  pre- 
vbus  to  the  Period  of  Incarvaltee,  vitk 
some  Remarks  oe  the  eoeseqacat  Peby. 
By  Thomas  Copeland,  Bstq.  Mbw  ef 
the  Royal  College  of  Sorgeooa,  aoi  As» 
aistant  Surgeon  to  the  WestouMlar  Qe* 
neral  Disprasary.  8vow  Ss.  boefda. 

Observations  on  the  Aainml  fiJeiBO- 
my.    By  a  Physictam    8vo.  Sa.  boefdh* 

Practical  Observations  on  Neerosii  of 
the  Tibia  ;  illostrated  by  Cases  %nd  f 
Copper-plate.  To  which  if  added,  a  ' 
IXefence  of  a  Traet  entitled,  Deicrip^ 
tion  of  an  Affection  of  the  TiUe,  kh 
doced  by  Fever,  &c.  By  Theewt 
Whately,  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London.  Sva  6s.  | 
boards. 

The  Principles  of  Surgery,  aa  they 
relate  to  Wounds,  CAcers,  and  Piitnlal; 
Aneurism  and  Wounded  Arteiies ;  Fne» 
tures  of  the  Limbs ;  and  the  Duties  of 
the  MiliUry  and  Hospital  Surgeoau 

Also,  A  Syatem  of  Surgical  Open* 
tions,  containing  the  Principles  of  Sor" 
gery,  as  they  relate  to  Sai^cal  Dis» 
^ases  and  Operations ;  and  a  Series  ef  | 
Cases,  calculated  to  illnatrate  chiiiy 
the  J>octrin«  of  Tumours,  and  ether 
irregular  Parts  of  Surgery  ;  mmi  te  in* 
struct  the  young  Surgeon  how  te  lerm 
^is  Prognootics,  and  to  plaa  his  Opera- 
tions. By  John  Bell,  Sargeoa.  To  bo 
completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Paits. 
UlQstrated  b^  One  Haodreii  and  Siitf 


List  of  Works  recfntly  jnihHshiJL 
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nany  of  which  will  be  bfauti- 
nrea.  Part  i  to  4,  l«s.  each, 
say  toward  the  Improrement 
>f  the  Important  lastruments 
ry,  and  of  ttie  Operatioo^i  io 
y  are  omplnycd  By  William 
Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Nary. 
d  by  eleven  £ugraviuga.  8vo. 
oards. 

MISCI|.LAMIOi;i* 

UcellanGOus  Works  of  Rdward 
with  Memoirs  of  his  Life  and 
,  composed  by  himself;  illofi- 
«n  hia  Letters  with  occaiional 
nd  Narrative.  By  John  Lord 
5  Vols.  8vo.  51.  3s.  bds.  A  very 
es  in  royal  8vo.  41.  10s. 
le  Third  volume,  in  Quarto, 
I  all  the  additional  Matter, 
sady  for  the  Subscribers  id  a 

lentary  Portraits,  or  Sketches 
blic  CharacU  r  of  some  of  the 
tingnished  Speakers  in  the 
Commons.  Originally  printed 
aminer.  8vo.  8s.  boards, 
or  the  Hollanders.  By  Lnu7s 
rte.    In  3  Vob.  l^uio.  1 6s.  6d. 

gibb  Works  of  Roger  Ascbam, 
to  Queen  FJizabeth,  elegant- 
d,  a  new  Edition  with  some 
Dever  before  published.  8vo. 
irdt. 

Moral  and  Entertaining,  on 

us  Faculties  and  Passions  of 

tn  Mind.     By   the  Rt.   Hun. 

Sari    of  Clarendon.    2   Vols. 

19s.  boards. 

il  Hints  to  young  Ft-malcs  on 
I  of  a  Wife,  a  Molher,  and 
sofa  Family.  By  Mrs.  Tay- 
jar.  58^ 

lies  of  Natmre.  By  Bemardin 
rre^  Author  of  Studies  of  Na- 
1  and  Virginia,  &c.  With  a 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  3  Vols, 
Is. 

>  Travellers  in  Italy.  By  Sir 
k)l^  Hoare,  Bart,  foolscap  8vo» 

aonering;  or  the  Astrologer. 
kUthor  of  Waverley.  3  vuk. 
.  Is.  boards. 

[>Vsputation  of  the  Students  of 
3  of  Foit  William,  in  Bengal 
!  Rt.  Hon.  Karl  Mnira,  Go- 
oieral  of  Bengal,  and  Visitor 
liege,  together  with  bis  Lord» 


thip*t  Discourse,  20th  Jnnt,  1814^  8vo. 
3u 

£ngi*lsche  Spraakkanst  met  Wurkda- 
dlge  Oeffeningen,  Stc.  or  English  Gram- 
mar for  Dutchmen.  Also  Elements  of 
English  Owversation,  in  easy  and  fami- 
liar Dialogues,  fdioms,  aud  Letters,  la 
English  and  Dutch.  By  J.  B.  DUlas- 
sendonck.  12mo.  6s,  boards. 

The  Theological  Inquirer ;  or  Polemi-^ 
cal  Magazine:  being  a  general  M**- 
dium  of  Communication  ou  Religion, 
Metaphysics,  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
Open  to  all  Parties.  Conducted  by 
Erasmus  Perkins,  Esq.  No.  1.  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

An  Appendix  to  Longman,  Hurst« 
ReeSjOrmey  and  Brown's  General  Ca* 
talogne  of  Valuable  and  Rare  Ok! 
Books,  for  the  Year  1814,  forming  the 
fourth  Pait,  with  a  General  Title  aud 
an  Index.  It  oomprises-  a  Seleetion  of 
Books  in  the  various  Classes  of  Litera- 
ture, from.  s«nrefal  extensive  Libraries 
recently  purchased,  and  will  be  found 
iHghly  deserving  the  Attention  of  Gen- 
tlemen who  are  dther  forming  or  en- 
larging Libraries.    Price  Is.  6d« 

NAivaAL  fiuioflofur^ 

Mineralogical  Nomenclature,  aTpha- 
betieally  arranged ;  with  Synoptic  Ta- 
bles of  the  Chemical  Analyses  of  Mi- 
■erals.  By  Thomas  Allan.  PostSvcu 
l^s.  boards. 

Researches  about  Atmospheric  Phe- 
nomena. By  Thomas  Forfter,  P  L.S. 
The  second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged. 
8vo.   10s.  6d.  boards. 

HAVICATlOy. 

A  pr:ictical  Treatise  on  finding  the- 
loititude  and  Longitude  at  8ei| ;  with 
Tables  designed  to  facilitate  the  Calcur 
lattoiis.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  de  Rossel,  by  Thomas  Myers,  A.  M. 
of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich; and  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  I/>ndon.  To 
which  are  ikibjoined,  an  extensive  Se- 
ries  of  Practical  Examples,  ^n  Intro- 
duction to  the  Tables,  and  some  addi* 
^ional  Tables  by  the  Translator. 

porrtT. 

Charlemagne;  or  the  Church  Deli- 
vered: an  Epic  Poem,  in  twenty -four 
Books.    By  Luci^n  Buonaparte,  of  the 
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Inttitnte' of  Fimootw  TnnsUted  into 
Kni^itb  Verse,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
BnUer>  DD.  anH  the  Rev.  Fnocit  Hods- 
tODy  A.M.  8  Vols.  4to.  41. 4t.  boards, 
ro^l  paper  71.  7s. 

The  Lord  of  the  Isles.  By  Walter 
Scott|Esq«    Third  Edition.    8vo.  14s. 

THBOLOOY. 

The  Doctrine  of  AtooemeDt  an  esieo- 
iitl  Part  of  the  Christian  System.  A 
Biaoourse  preached  before  the  Members 
of  the  Noifolk  and  Suffolk  Associ;itioit|i. 
By  W.  Hull.  8vo.  28. 6d. 

Kine  Sermons  on  the  Natare  of  the 
Evidence  by  which  the  Fact  of  onr 
Lord's  Resnrrectioii  is  established  ;  and 
OB  vai  ous  other  Sabiects.  To  which  is 
prefixed,  a  Disserfatiou  on  the  Prophe- 
cies of  the  Messiah  dispersed  among 
the  Heathen.  By  Samuel  Horsley, 
LUD.  F.R  S.  F.S.A.  Late  Lord  Bist^ 
oCSt.  Asnph.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  hoards. 

Evidence  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
from  the  literal  Testimony  of  Scripture : 
flontainiuf  a  Vindication  of  Sharp's 
Rote  fWmi  ihe  Olgections  of  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Winstanley ;  with  Observations 
on  Right  Principles  of  Interpretation. 
By  the  Bishop  nf  St.  Daviid.  The  se- 
cond Edition.    Price  is.  Cd. 


^  Works  rtctnify  pubtuked.. 


The  Spirit  of  Prayer ;  or  m 
on  the  Nature  of  Prayer,  &c.  with  Pi* 
rections  for  attaining  the  Oift  of 
Prayer.  By  NathaniffI  Vinfont,  IC  ▲. 
a  Non  Conformist  Minister.  A  u^m 
Edition,  carefully  revisi'd  and  corrected; 
to  whi<h  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  is 
prefixed.  By  J.  H.  Hopkins.  ISoM. 
2b.  boards. 

The  Practical  Expositor.  By  thr 
Rev.  C  Buf!k.    Seconal  Edition.  6a. 

Sermons  pieached  before  th«  Uni* 
versitv  of  Oxford,  and  now  publi*>hed  in. 
two  VoiOmes',  with  Alterations  and  Ad-. 
ditions.  By  John  Bvel  igh.  D.D.  lite 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  and  Preben- 
dary of  Rochester.  A  new  Edition.  2 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  be  obliged,  by  want  of  room,  to  defer  the  insertion  of  ir ' 
veral  interesting  articles,  some  of  which  have  been  for  a  longer  tiose  than  osnal 
in  our  possession.  The  following  are  intended  to  appear  in  onr  next.  WatlMHli 
Voyage  to  Madras  and  China,  Laurence's  Remarks  upon  Griesbaeh  *,  Soott's  Lsnl 
of  the  Isles;  Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy  ;  Tracts  on  the  Apocalypse;  th$ 
Bishop  of  London's  Primary  Cl^nge ;  Alpine  Sketches ;  More's  Essay  on  Hm 
Character  and  Writings  of  St.  Paol ;  and  the  Conclosion  of  the  Article  on  Qft 
Spnrzheim's  Physiognomical  System. 


4t'|-  Our  readers  are  requested  to  notice  the  following  Errata. 

P.  225,  L  22,  of  our  last  Number, /or  reference,  rmnf  inference. 

P.  311.  I.  25,    •    -    -    -    -    -  /or  removal,  reetf  renewat 

l\  :)  Ji    I.  7,  of  our  present  Number,  for  p^voyante^  read  prtvoyanie* 
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Avt-  !•  An  Euay  on  the  Character  and  Practical  Writings  of  St. 
Pmd,  By  Hannah  More.  2  volt.  12mo.  pp.  xil  290.  Prioe  12ki. 
OideD  and  DaTiea.    1815. 

f  F  in  ethical,  as  well  as  in  physical  science,  the  discorery  o£ 
new  truths,  and  the  communication  of  knowledge,  were  the 
osly  purposes  for  which  an  auUior  could  worthily  employ  his 
pm,  It  were  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  distracting  a  variety 
wi  works,  making  no  pretensions  to  originality  or  predominant 

Cius,  should  be  continttally  solicitinc  attention.     The  kaat 
\  upon  such  sulgects  we  could  exact  from  an  author  would  be, 
JImI  be  should  in  some  way  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 

Ening,  or  to  the  improvement  of  our  means  of  acquiring 
wlMge^  and  we  should  treat  with  contempt  the  ineflBcieBt 
nrs  of  him  who  should  content  himself  with  urffing  what  is 
•brious,  and  illustrating  what  is  f— illar.  la  morau,  however, 
ftae  is  no  room  for  invention ;  the  simple  eleaients  are  witUn 
tte  reach  of  the  humblest  capacity ;  and  were  there  no  other 
rtatacle  to  the  reception  of  reugioos  truth  than  what  attends  the 
ncfttirement  of  other  knowle&e,  there  would  be  little  seope  or 
jnMemty  for  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Moralist  The  difl&raltf 
nonsists,  noi  in  gaining  the  bdief,  se  much  as  in  conciliating 
itte  attention  Not  only  does  each  individual  stand  in  need  dT 
'H  specific  degree  of  itrfbrmation  aooonfing  te  the  measure  of  in* 
jMngence  by  which  be  is  distinguishcS,  but  his  moral  diqpo- 
nitions  require  a  peonliflr  adaptation  of  the  method  of  iastmo- 
iton  or  of  address  \  the  infinite  diversity  of  minds  presenting 
Jbnt  so  many  varied  forma  of  opposition  to  the  impressions 
of  truth.  The  most  condescending  accommodations  of 
Vol,  IU.  N.  S.  2  I 
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•tyle,  the  lowest  class  of  iiitpllcctiial  efforts,  may  be  recoin- 
Diendcd  by  their  fituess  for  their  particular  object :  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  found,  to  the  mortification  of  the  pride  of  hiimaii 
attainments,  that  the  success  of  such  works,  estimated  by  their 
usefulness,  is  in  an  inverse  pro|>ortion  to  the  ori^nal  talent 
expended  on  their  compositiun,  or  to  the  rules  which  a  rigid 
criticism  would  have  lai<l  down  for  their  execution.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  occur,  that  a  work  of  the  highest  literary 
excellence  shall  be  wholly  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  general 
utility.  In  both  cases  the  decisions  of  the  critie  would  be  in  re- 
ference to  an  inappropriate  test. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  works  upon  Christian  Morality 
arc  not  proper  subjects  for  literary  criticism  ;  but  merely  thatia 
estimating  their  value,  we  arc  to  take  into  account  their  de- 
&ig^n,  and  their  fitness  for  a  particular  object.     Their  literary 
itierit  constitutes  hut  a  very  small  part,  perhai>s,  of  that  fitness. 
Those  minds  arc  undoubtedly  to  be  placed  the  hirhest  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  agency,  which  arc  characterized  by  the  lof- 
tiest capacities  for  abstract  investigation,  by  boldness  and  ori- 
ginality of  thought, — such    as    delight  in   pursuing  subjects 
through  all  their  intricate  relations,  in  sounoing  the  depths  of 
tiuman  reasoning,  or  in  surrounding  themselves  with  t|ie  ideil 
forms  and  pure  abstractions  of  imagination  and  science.    Sucb 
persons  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  occupied  upon  speculttipni 
far  removed  from  purposes  of  practical  utility.    They  may  ap« 
pear  to  be  moving  in  a  narrow  though  exalted  sphere,  at  ^n  in- 
accessible distance  from  the  ordinary  theatre  of  exertion.    Bat 
it  will  often  be  found  that  they  are,  iu  fact,  by  means  of  the  minds 
•upon  which  they  act,  the  central  impulse  of  a  series  of  intel- 
lectual influences,  indefinitely  extending  themselves  through  so- 
ciety. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  minds  of  the  first  order,  to  mwess  a 
plastic — a  reproductive  energy,  so  that  the  efiect  of  taeit  ope- 
ration on  the  few  with  which  they  come  in  actual  contaet|  is 
not  so  much  to  give  birth  to  thoughts  and  passive  imprcwknis, 
as  to  communicate  the  power  of  thought  and  action!,  and  to 
shape  the  mind  itself  as  into  a  mould,  from  which  its  future ideis 
are  to  receive  thdr  form  and  character. 

There  are  others,  not  destitute  of  original  gcniusf  bat  of  ksf 
subtile  and  commanding  faculties,  that  seem  more  particnkrij 
designed  to  be  the  organs  of  conveying  the  results  of  nbt 
I^ilosopheFS  have  discovered  or  demonstrated,  in  the  vivid  iid 
imaginative  language  of  feeling.  To  them  belong  the  arti  rf 
moral  suasion  ;  that  power  of  forcibly  arresting  the  sympalhiii. 
•of  the  heart,  which  is  connected  with  the  deep  emotions  ail 
livxn|(  oonceptions  of  genius ';  and  that  ascendency  which  ibid^ei 
us  yield  up  oar  convictions  and  affections  to  its  authoritalrrt 
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control.  In  this  rank,  .the  finest  and  the  ihost  impressWe  of 
moral  teachers  are  to  be  placed ;  and  it  is  a  happy  circumstande 
>f  hen  such  means  of  iniSuenee  are  consecrated  to  the  noblest  of 
purposes,    the  recommendation  of  truth. 

In  the  next  class  are  comprised  all  varieties  of  intellectual  arti- 
sans, by  whom  the  far  greater  proportion  of  moral  improvement 
is  carried  on,  and  from  among  whom  the  means  of  eflfeoting  the 
most  extensive  good  is  often  selected.  From  this  class  is  provided 
that  useful  succession  of  writers,  by  whom  the  solid  good  sense 
of  truth  is  exhibited  in  every  different  style,  and  with  those  pe- 
culiar modifications,  that  the  taste  and  circumstances  of  the 
times,  the  prevalent  forms  of  opinion,  and  the  diversities  of 
individual  character,  render  expedient.  A  considerable  degree 
of  merit  and  ability  distinguishes  many  of  this  number,  who  9x0, 
nevertheless  willing  to  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  on  the  credentials  of 
their  oiBce,  rather  than  on  their  personal  cUtftns.  ,  They  pro- 
fess not  so  much  to  tell  us  what  is  new,  as  to  remind  us  of  what 
was  forgotten,  to  ^  rescue  stale  and  admitted  truths  from  the 
'  dormitory  of  the  soul.'  Their  productions  possess  the  nature  of 
an  external  testimony,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  valuable  as 
forming  a  body  of  moral  evidence  upon  subjects  of  generally 
acknowledged  interest,  and  as  multiplying  the  chances,  if  we 
may  so  express  ourselves,  of  individual  conviction.  Learning, 
ingenuity,  and  ta^te,  may  enhance  the  efficiency  of  such  works, 
and  contribute  to  the  permanency  of  their  influence ;  but  their 
intrinsic  value  will  mainly  depend  on  the  simplicity,  integrity, 
and  purity,  with  which  they  present  to  us  the  dictates  of  truth.  ' 

There  are  few  names  among  the  literary  records  of  the  past 
fifty  years,  that  have  continued  for  so  long  a  period  to  engage 
the  favourable  attention  and  even  deference  of  the  public  for  tue 
productions  to  which  they  have  been  attached,  as  that  of  the 
excellent  Author  of  the  work  before  us.    It  is  of  little  moment, 

Crhaps,  by  what  combination  of  circumstances  this  popularity 
s  been  sustained.  Her  sex,  her  character,  her  talents,  ana 
her  industry ;  the  advantages  derived  from  the  circle  in  which 
afa^  has  moved ;  the  degree  of  magnanimity  which  seemed  to 
attach  to  the  venture  of  reproving  the  manners  of  the  great ;  but 
above  all,  we  believe,  her  benevolent  and  successful  assiduity  in 
promoting  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  and  in  diflfiuing 
religious  knowledge  among  the  poor,  wluch  has  procured  for 
her  name  the  honour  of  a  public  benefactress  :  these,  and  per- 
haps some  subordinate  circumstances,  have  concurred,  in  esta- 
blisluii£^  Mrs*.  Hannah  More  in  that  favour  and  influence  of 
which  she  has  so  honourably  availed  herself.  By  singular  good 
fortune,  she  has  attracted  the  patronage  even  oi  fkshion ;  and 
her  volumes  of  grave  morality,    and  of  grater  piety,   have 
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found  their  way  to  tbe  toilets  and  tbe  book-shelves  of  the  trifliniTy 
the  worldly,  and  the  dissipated.  The  perfect  good-breediii^» 
and  the  manifest  attachment  to  established  institutions,  ivlifch 
pervade  her  writing,  have  rescued  their  Author  from  the  fatal 
suspicion  of  methodiinn.  Stamped  with  tbe  sanction  of  epis- 
copal approbation,  they  have  obtained  a  general  passport ;  they 
have  been  acknowledged  to  be  very  good  books;  and  their  Au- 
thor, though  rather  severe,  a  rery  good  woman.  In  too  many 
cases  the  commendation  bestowed  has  been,  we  fear,  but  a  sa- 
crifice of  sincerity  to  decency ;  or,  at  most,  a  compromise  of 
assent  for  obedience.  But  in  not  a  few  instances  the  favoured 
instructress  has,  we  doubt  not,  gained  her  object,  and  religioo, 
from  having  been  merely  tolerated  as  a  subject  of  attention,  has 
come  to  be  entertained  as  a  matter  of  serious  thought,  and  this  has 
issued  in  permanent  convictions  and  a  radical  change  of  dia- 
racter. 

That  some  of  Mrs.  More's  earlier  writings  especially,  iieie 
defective  in  the  representatioa  of  Christian  doctrine,  must,  we 
think,  be  admitted.   She  has  not  always  been  sufficiently  explicit 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  her  moral  system.  She  has  appeared 
to  distrust  theefTect,  or  to  doubt  the  necessity,  of  bringing  pro- 
minently forward,  in  connexion  with  practical  piety,  some  of 
those  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  System,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  world,  would  be  termed  the  most  meihodiMtieaL 
Her  moral  system  is  more  essentially  that  of  humility,  than  her 
doctrinal  scheme.    With  respect  to  the  absolute  depravity  and 
impotence  of  the  unregenerate  will,  and  the  total  incompatmility 
of  the  notion  of  human  meritoriousness  ^vith  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  grace,  the  Author  has  manifested,  vre  think, 
an  undue  anxiety  to  steer  clear  of  systematic  tlieology,  and 
has  in  some  instances  left  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  natcMof  her 
own  views  on   these  subjects.      We  are  avrare  that  shelM 
written  for  a  particular  circle,  for  aclass  of  persons  labourii^undet 
iihe  most  unhappy  prejudices  with  respect  to  rcltsion.    Afhapi ' 
the  writings  of  a  late  amiable  and  venerable  PrehCe  with  wbm 
she  is  known  to  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship  and  intimacy, 
may  have  had  the  elTect  of  deciding  her  tone  and  of  mwWyiif 
her  sentiments  in  relation  to  these  topics.  It  might  be  plea^fed,  that 
to  those  who  professed  to  belong  to  the  Established  Chorch,  ft 
tras  less  obviously  necessary  to  insist  on  those  doctrines  vrhidi'thcj 
were  supposed  to  admit,  on  the  authority  of  h^  ArtideSy  tfari 
on  those  duties  which  they  neglected  to  deduce  from  thfltt* 
Still  we  must  retain  our  opinion,  and  express  our  regret,  that 
Mrs.  Alorc  has  in  any  instance  exposed  her  readers  to  the  dan- 
ger of  taking  up  crude  theological  notions,  and  that  she  hli 
given  countenance,  how  undesiguedly  soever,  to  a  sort  of  naami 
scheme  of  justification,  which  is  too  much  in  niusOD  ivitli  Am 
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tendencies  of  the  heart,  even  after  its  professed  «iihjection  to  the 
Gospel.  We  believe  that  Mrs.  More's  own  views  on  this  point, 
Dartake  of  the  simplieity  of  a]x>Ktolic  doctrine ;  but  she  has  not 
been,  it  appears  to  us,  uniformly  explicit  in  maintaining  this 
fundamental  article  of  Christianity. 

With  this  deduction  from  the  value  of  her  religious  writings, 
we  must  award  to  them  our  warmest  approbation.  There  are 
few  authors  who  have  better  deserved  the  name  oi  practical,  by 
exhibiting  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  in  all  its  beauty,  its  com- 
prehensiveness, and  its  spiritual  nature.  Practical  hoUnesSy  as 
the  connecting  link  between  the  doctrinal  and  the  preceptive 
parts  of  Chris»tianity,  is  her  leading  theme,  her  favourite  topic* 
The  acquaintance  she  discovers  with  the  secret  windings  of  the 
human  heart;  proves  tliat  her  closet  has  been  her  study,  and 
that  she  has  not  consulted  her  library  oftener  than  her  own 
bosom.  The  writings  of  Mrs.  More  are  qot,  indeed,  to  be 
erecte  into  models  of  style,  or  standards  of  ortiiodoxy  ;  ner  hiad 
their  Author  any  wish  to  supersede  the  more  comprehensive  and 
systematic  works  which  have  enriched  our  language  on  subjects 
of  practical  divinity.  There  is  much  more  danger  of  her  wri* 
tings  being  undervalued,  when  the  fashion  of  her  name  is  over, 
than  of  their  being  too  implicitly  regarded.  Those  for  whom 
principally  she  writes,  will  be  glad  to  say  she  has  writtiBn  too 
much,  as  an  apology  for  discarding  their  venerable  instructress ; 
and  they  will  eagerly  appeal  to  the  critic  against  the  moralist. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our  readers  to  the  work  which  has 
given  occasion  for  these  remarks,  and  which  we  have  perused 
with  at  least  equal  pleasure  to  that  which  we  have  derived  from 
her  two  immediately  preceding  productions.  Whether  we  have 
ourselves  felt  that  charm  in  the  subject  which  recommended  it  to 
our  Author,  or  that  it  has  had  the  effect  of  exciting  her  best  eU 
forts  in  the  composition  of  the  work,  we  think  that  neither  in 
her  "  Practical  Piety,"  nor  in  her  "  Christian  Morals,",  are 
the  vigour  of  the  style  and  the  interest  of  the  subject  more 
equably  sustained.  The  Author  appears  to  have  felt  the  advan- 
tage (»i  having  had  a  more  definite  object  placed  before  her ;  an 
advantage  wliich  has  given  to  the  present  volumes  a  less  desnl^ 
tory  character,  and  made  them  more  suseeptible  of  analysis. 
At  the  same  time  she  anticipates  objections  on  the  ground  of  de- 
ficiency of  method  and  systematic  arrangement  In  thm  con- 
tents ;  to  which  she  returns  for  answer,  that  *  as  she  never  as* 
'  pired  to  the  dignity  of  an  Expositor,  so  she  never  meant  to 
*  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Biographer.' 

'  The  writer  has  confined  benelf  to  endeavouTf  Cbouffh^  it  must 
be  conftrssed,  fanperfectly  and  superficiall;^,  te  bring  fibhrard  Si.  Paulli 
character  as  a  model  for  our  general  imitalion,  and  his  practioal  wn- 
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tings  as  a  storehouse  for  our  general  instruction,  avoiding  whatever 
might  be  considered  as  a  ground  for  the  di>cu8sion  of  any  point  not 
Immediately  tending  to  practical  utility.' — *  It  is  the  principal  design 
of  tliese  pages,  to  shew  that  o*ir  common  actions  are  to  be  perform- 
ed, and  r  common  trials  sustamed,  in  «omewhat  of  the  «>ame  spirit 
and  temper  with  those  high  duties  and  those  unparallclled  su^rtfigs 
to  which  bt.  Paui  was  called  out.' 

The  first  threfe  chapters  of  the  work  may  be  considered  as  in- 
troductory. They  are  entitled  •  Introductory  Remarks  on  the 
^  Morality  of  Paganism,  shewing^  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
<  Revelation ;'  *  On  the  Historical  Writers  of  the  New  Tes- 

*  tament ;'  and  *  On  the  Epistolary   VVritcrs,  ])articMlarly  St. 

•  Paul.*  The  following  remarks  on  Pagan  Morality  deserve  t© 
be  extracted,  as  placing  in  a  very  strong  light  the  essential  de- 
fectiveness of  the  philosophic  systems,  whether  viewed  as  a 
sta&dard,  or  ab  a  law. 

*  Many  of  the  works  of  the  heathen  writers,  in  almost  every  spe- 
cies of  literature,  exhibit  such  perfection  as  to  stretch  the  capacitj 
of  the  reader,  while  they  kindle  his  adm: ration,  and  invest,  with  no 
inconsiderable  reputation,  him  who  is  able  to  seize  their  meaning, 
and  to  taste  their  beauties ;  so  that  an  able  critic  of  their  writings  al- 
most ranks  with  him  who  excels  in  original  composition.  In  like 
manner  the  lives  of  their  great  men  abound  in  splendid  sayings,  as 
well  as  heroic  virtues,  to  such  *a  degrpc,  as  to  exalt  our  idea  of  the 
human  intellect,  and,  in  single  instances,  of  the  human  character. 
We  say,  in  single  instances,  for  their  idea  of  a  perfect  character 
wanted  consisteacy,  wanted  completeness.  It  had  many  constituent 
|iar|s,  but  there  was  no  tokoU  which  comprised  <hem.  The  monl 
fractiomt  made  up  no  integral.  The  virtuous  man  thought  it  no  de- 
I'ogation  irum  his  virtue  to  be  selfish^  the  conqueror  to  be  revengeful, 
the  philosopher  to  be  arrogant,  the  injured  to  be  unforgiving :  for- 
bearance was  cowardice,  humility  was  baseness,  meekness  was  poril- 
lanimity.  Not  only  their  justice  was  stained  with  cruelty,  but  the 
most  cruel  Situ  of  injustice  were  the  road  to  a  popularity  which  im- 
jnortalized  the' perpetrator.  The  good  man  was  his  own  centre. 
Their  virtues  wanted-  to  be  drawn  out  oi'  themselves,  and  this  could 
not  be  the  case.  A^  ^heir  goodness  did  not  arise  from  any  know- 
ledge, so  it  could,  mit  spring  trpm any  imitation  of  the  Divine  perfec- 
tions. That  inspiring  prinoij^,  tlie  love  of  God«  the  vital  spark  of 
all  religiiiu,  was  a  i^utive  of  which  the^  had  not  sp  muchas  neard; 
and  if  they  had,  it  was  a  feeling  .which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  theai  to  chcrish>  since  some.pf.tlie  bv's>t  of  their  deities  were  as 
bat)  a«  the  wur^t  oi  tricmselvea.'  i>p«  ,5— ?• 

The  A^iijior  jiroceoJs  to-riiui'irk,  that** 

<  Besides  this,  all  their  scMltered  documents  of  virtue  could  never 
make  op  a  bodjF  of  montls/'i'The^  wanted  ^  ccunfctiBg  tie.  The 
doctrints  of  one  schoel'<Wer^lit  variaace  ^ith  those  of  enotber/-^ 
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*  The  system  would  have  wanted  a  head,  or  the  head  would  have 
wanted  authority,  and  the  code  would  have  wanted  sanctions.'  p.  B, 

The  ci'i.^t  r  cfiiu'hidps, 

•  Bur  under  the  clear  illumination  of  evangelical  truth,  every  pre- 
cept bec(Mne>  a  principle,  every  argument  a  motive>  every  direction 
a  auty,  every  doctrine  a  law  ;  and  why  ?  Because  thus  saitk  the  Lord* 

*  Christianity  however,  is  not  merely  a  religion  of  authority ;  the 
coandest  reason  embraces  most  confidently  what  the  most  cxplir.it  re- 
velation has  taught,  and  the  deepest  enquirer  is  usually  the  most  coa* 
vinced  Christian  The  reason  of  philosophy,  is  a  disputing  reason* 
that  of  c  hriatianity,  an  obeying  reason.  The  glory  of  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion consisted  in  virtuous  sentiments,  the  glory  of  the  Christian  in 
the  pard.>:i  and  the  subjugation  of  sin.  The  humble  Christian  may 
say  with  one  of  the  ancient  Fathers, — I  will  not  glory  becau«e  I  EiB 
righteous,  but  because  1  am  redeemed/  pp.  24'— 25. 

The  chajjter  '  On  the  Historical  Writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,* is  principally  occupied  with  pointing  out  the  internal  evi- 
dence ol  i^cnuincness  and  fidelity,  which  is  fumished  by  the 
undesigned  coincidence,  and  unimpassioned  style  of  tlie  Evan- 
gelists. It  is  piThaps  rather  irrelevant,  and  suiters  exceedingly 
troni  liilaiion.  We  could  have  wished  that  it  had  not  occupied 
so  uKiiy  passes  of  the  volume.  The  succeeding  chapter  is  far 
more  valuaijlc.  Jn  this  our  Author  illustrates  the  necessity  of  it 
farther  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  than  thie  his- 
torical books  Wire  designed  to  contain.  The  EfHstles  she  cou- 
sid'  rs  as  turiiislnng  ^  that  full  and  complete  commentary'  upon 
the  \vritinu:s  of  the  Evangelists,  which  was  reiiuisite  for  our 
guidaiH'f  in  undersUuiding  their  true  import.  She  completely 
cxpose><  in  the  following  remarks,  the  flippant  and  superficial  ob- 
jection \\iiieU  has  been  raised  against  the  authority  of  the  Apostl<» 
Paul,  on  the  remark  of  St.  Peter,  tliat  '^  in  his  epistles  are  some 
"  thini»s  haril  to  be  understood,'* 

« —  <'  which  they  who  are  unstable  and  unlearned  wrest  to  their  own 
destruction."  Here  the  critic  would  desire  to  stop,  or  rather  to 
garble  the  sentence  which  adds,  '<  as  they  do  also  the  other  Scrip- 
tures ;"  thus  casting  the  accusation^  not  upon  Saint  Paul  or  ^  the 
"  other  scriptures,"  but  upon  the  misinterpreters  of  both.  But  Saint 
Peter  farther  includes  in  the  same  passage,  that  *<  Paul  accounts  the 
^*  long-suft'ering  of  God  to  be  salvation,  according  to  the  wisdom  given 
him."'  It  is  apparent,  therefore*  that  though  there  may  be  more  dif. 
iculty,  there  is  not  more  danger  in  Saint  Paul's  Epistles,  than  iothe 
:e.it  oi  the  Sacred  Volume.  Let  us  also  observe  what  is  the  character 
)f  these  subverters  of  truth, — the  "  unstable'*  •  in  prindple  and  the 
<  unlearned"  in  doctrine.  If,  then,  you  feel  yourself  in  danger  of 
)eing  misled^  in  which  of  these  classes  will  you  desire  to  enrolyour 
uime  ?  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  in  this  supposed  ceifw 
urc  of  Saint  Peter,  we  have  in  reality  a  most  valuable  testimony 
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not  only  to  the  excellence,  but  also  to  the  inspinttion  of  Saint  Paul'i 
writings ;  for  he  not  only  ascribes  their  cctmposition  to  thg  msdsm 
given  unto  hiniy  but  puts  them  on  a  par  with  the  othsr  Scripturet,"-^ 
double  corroboration  of  their  Divine  character.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  60*-61. 

Mrs.  M.  subjoins  the  observation  of  *  an  eminent  diTiBe,* 
that  ^  If  St  Paul  hud  been  only  a  good  man  writine:  under  that 
'  general  assistance  of  the  Spirit  common  to  good  men,  it  woaU 
<  be  ascribins^  far  too  much  to  his  compositions  to  suppose  that 
'  the  misundersunding  of  them  could  effeet  the  destructkNH  of 

*  the  reader.' 

The  following  judicious  remark  points  out  a  very  important 
and  natural  distinction  between  the  language  of  the  sacred  narra* 
tiTC  respecting  ilesus  Christ,  and  that  of  his  Apostles,  whea 
eommunicatiog  the  Divine  iiyunctious  of  their  risen  and  ai** 
cended  Master,  after  the  full  revelation  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter as  the  Son  of  God. 

*  If  we  really  believe  that  Christ  speaks  to  us  In  the  Gospel^  vt 
must  believe  that  he  speaks  to  us  in  the  Epistles  also.  In  the  ona  he 
addresses  us  in  liis  militant,  in  the  other,in  nis  glorified  character.  In 
one,  the  Divine  Instructor  speaks  to  us  on  earth ;  in  the  other,  fxoBi 
hieaven.' 

'  Whoever,  then,'  Mrs.  More  subsequently  remarks,  '  duB 
^  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  these  Epistles  without  prqndke^ 

*  will  not  rise  from  it  without  improvement.'  We  wiah  let 
lightly  to  make  our  excellent  Author  an  ofiender  for  a  aenteaos^ 
but  we  cannot  entirely  subscribe  to  this  vague  assertion.  The 
axiomatic  .and  antithetical  style  in  whicb  she  is  so  fond  of  in- 
dulging, and  sometimes  with  happy  effect,  is  rather  dangeraok 
as  exposing  a  writer,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  enunciation  oi 
truisms,  and,  on  the  oiher,  to  the  equally  venturous  assertion  of 
doubtful  or  paradoxical  positions.  It  might  indeed  be  asked. 
Who  did  ever  sit  clown  to  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testamenl 
without  prejudice  ? — since  the  most  inveterate  prejudice  charac- 
terizes the  natural  disposition  of  the  heart  in  relation  to  the  dic- 
tates of  revealed  truth.  And  is  ihere  no  antecedent  preparadflB 
of  the  mind  necessary  to  our  sitting  down  to  the  perusal  of  tte 
Epistles,  beyond  that  of  a  simple  effort  of  the  will  to  shake  off 
its  prejudices  ?  no  other  pre|»aration,  in  fact,  than  that  which  ii 
necessary  for  the  dispassionate  perusal  of  a  writer  on  human 
bcience  ?  Mrs.  More  indeed  adds,  that  our  apprehension  of  tht 
doctrines  depends  ^  not  merely  on  the  industi7  but  on  the  t 

*  per  with  which  we  apply ;  **  If  any  man  lack  wisdom,  let 
'<  ask  of  God,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.**  *     But  this  qoaGfy* 
ing  observation,  and  the  quotation  annexed  to  it,  are  very  inaib* 
quatc  to  convey  auy  correct  idea  as  to  the  necessity  of  m  Divine 
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niluencc  to  render  us  morally  capable  of  receiving  the  spiritual 
ight. 

^  <  Let  any  reader  say,'  she  adds,  <  if  afler  perusing  Saint  Luke's 
liograiphical  sketch  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  has  not  attained 
rn  additiomil  insight  into  the  genius  of  Christianity.  Let  him  say 
urther,  whether  the  light  of  Revelatiop,  shining  more  and  more  as 
le  advances,  does  not,  in  his  adding  the  perusal  of  the  Epistles  to 
hat  of  the  Acts,  pour  in  upon  his  mental  eye  the  full  and  perfect 
rision.' 

We  will  not  aftcct  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at  these  incaatious 
expressions,  which  seem  so  strongly  to  imply  the  sufficiency  of 
he  human  understanding.  We  think  that  a  little  candour  may 
"econcile  the  Author's  meaning  with  the  truths  in  which  sue  has 
elsewhere  expressed  a  cordial  belief.  But  we  point  them  out 
vith  the  view,  ()rincipally,  of  shewing  the  importance  of  clear 
md  consistent  theological  sentiments  on  what  are  terified  doc- 
rinal  points,  in  treating  of  subjects  purely  practical  ;  and  the 
liflerence  which  will  be  betrayed  between  writers  inclining  to 
opposite  systems,  even  when  treating  upon  ordinary  points  of 
noralduty.  We  use  the  term  opposite  systems,  iu  reference  to 
he  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian  representations  of  the  Chris- 
ian  scheme,  in  compliance  with  prevailing  courtesy :  out  fiur 
nurselves,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  Arminiaoism^ 
»r  semi-Arminianism,  of  some  of  those  raUd  ,,and  trul^  pious 
Msrscms  who  have  embraced  its  tepets,  or  ri^thcr  htive  a(|opted 
t8  language,  either  to  a  prejudice  if^peeting  what  .^  called 
[Calvinism,  founded  perhaps  on  some  crude  and  injudicious  re- 
Nnetentations  of  its  distinguishing  sentimeotn ;  to  a  benevolent 
ielf*deception  as  to  the  real  character  and  condition  of  man,  yet 
lot  afieciing  their  estimate  of  themselves;  or,  to  a  timid  re* 
iQffnance  to  follow  out  the  conclusions  dedudble  trora  their  ovm 
ipmions,  or  to  meet  the  difficulties  attaching  alike  to  everjr 
lystem  of  belief  or  disbelief,  and  which  is  sought  ih  valp  to  be 
evaded  by  being  thrown  upon  a  particular  school  of  ihecyosfy  or 
rf  metaphysics.  We  cannot  ourselves  consent  to  View  the 
iOBtroverted  tenets  of  the  great  Reformer,  as.'th(sy  are  now 
irotessed  and  advocated  by  the  class  of  theologians  designated 
ly  his  name,  as  any  other  than  the  plain,  unequivooal  declarft-^ 
ions  of  Scripture  upon  points  which  cannot  bt^  separated  fnn 
Mir  duties,  our  motives,  and  our  hopes ;  and  which  have  the 
Host  intimate  connexion  with  personal  holiness  <ind  genuine  h&*. 
nUity. 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  following  the  Author  Tory 
closely  through  the  remaining  chapters.  That  entitlod  '  St. 
Paars  Faith  a  Praeticai  Principle/  is  particubuly  exoelient. 
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There  is  one  passage,  however,  which  we  marked  as  exception- 
able, and  must  briefly  notice. 

*  To  change  the  heart  of  a  sinner  is  a  higher  exertion  of  power 
than  to  create  a  man,  or  even  a  world ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  God 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  so  there  was  nothing  to  resist  the  operation ; 
but  in  the  former  he  nas  to  encounter,  not  inanity,  hut  repulsion; 
not  an  unobstructive  vacuity,  but  a  powerful  counteraction.'  p.  82. 

In  the  first  place  we  deem  it  improper  to  speak  of  counter- 
action to  the  designs  or  operations  of  the  Infinite  Agent,  al- 
though Mrs.  Store  doubtless  meant  to  express  the  natural  op- 
position only  of  the  heart.  But  we  more  strongly  object  to  the 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  different  acts  of  Omnipotence,  the 
one,  it'  we  may  so  speak,  a  simple  exertion  of  power,  the  otlier, 
an  act  of  Sovereign  benevolence  in  the  form  of  mercy,  by 
represt'nlin?  them  as  comparatively  greater  or  higher  ex- 
ertions, and  as  attended  with  any  degree  of  difficulty.  Such 
comparisons  appear  to  us  to  add  noUiing  to  our  ideas  on  tlie 
subject;  to  be  in  fact,  unmeaning,  as  wholfy  inapplicable.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  aware  that  our  Author  is  not  the  first  who 
has  fallen  into  this  error.  Some  other  expressions  occur  in 
connexion  with  this  passage,  which,  on  the  same  acco.tnt,  we 
deem  equally  objectionable. 

The  chapter  *  On  the  Morality  of  St.  Paul,'  may  be  read  with 
great  advantage  by  those  who  haTe  been  in  the  habit  of  consi- 
dering the  Apostle  principally  as  ^  the  champion  of  polemical 
*  divinity.*    Mrs.  More  pomtedly  remarks, 

'  One  would  imagine,  that  some  who  so  loudly  insist  that  we  shall 
be  saved  bv  works^  must  mean  works  of  supererogation,  and  that 
they  depended  for  salvation  on  the  transfer  of^  the  superfluitr  of  the 
merits  of  others  to  themselves  ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  tAeg  trait 
tibeir  future  bliss  most  confidently  to  good  works,  who  have  the  slen- 
derest portion  of  their  own  to  produce.'  pp.  106,  107. 

*  They  who  contend  that  the  Groqpel  is  only  a  scheme  of  Biordi^ 
struggle  nard  to  keep  down  the  compact  to  their  own  depresscdi 
standard.  They  will  not  allow  of  a  grain  or  a  scruple  "  beyond  ths 
<*  bond,'*  but  insist,  tliat  whatever  is  not  specifically  comnumdcdv  ii 
superfluous;  what  is  above  their  own  pitch,  is  unnecessary,  if  thcj 
allow  that  it  is  sublime,  they  insist  that  it  is  impracticable.  If  ^ 
allow  that  the  love,  peace,  and  Jou  of  the  apostle,  are  desiribk 
they  do  not  desire  them  BsfruiU  of  the  Sjntit,  as  signs  of  acceplanet 
The  'iiterior  principle,  those  views  which  take  in  the  very  depAsrfli 
the  Heart,  a^weli  as  the  surface  of  life, — any  practical  use  of  tbtfil/) 
peoetratirg  tru^s,  they  consider  as  something  which  the  enthusiartlB 
reader  does  not  nnd,  but  make.  i 

*  The  mere  social  and  political  virtues  are  made  for  thb»  imHf  ^ 
Here  they  have  their  origin,  their  use,  and  their  reward.    All  m'^' 
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»  to  virtuous  practice^  not  derived  from  the  hope  of  fiiture 
dness,  will  be  inefficient.  There  is  no  powerful  obligation  to 
feet  holiness  to  those  who  do  not  perfect  it  in  the  fear  '<  of 
1."  Grace  will  not  thrive  abundantly  in  that  heart  which  does  not 
e  it  to  be  the  seed  of  glory.'  pp.  110—111. 

lon  these  subjects  Mrs.  More  is  peculiarly  at  home.  Few 
rs  have  more  explicitly  and  eloquently  insisted  on  the  re- 
ments  of  the  Gospel  law.  We  must  subjoin  two  more 
extracts  from  the  same  chapter. 

^ul  shews,  that  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  Cross  are  so  far 
lowering  the  tone  of  moral  .obligation^  that  they  raise  th^ 
ltd  of  practical  virtue  to  an  elevation  totally  unknown  under 
ther  mode  of  instruction.  But  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
of  man,  in  his  natural-statet  to  rebel  against  these  doctrines, 
irhile  he  professes  himself  jan  advocate  for  virtue  ;  to  set  up  the 
nhich  he  presumes  thi^t  be  possesses,  against  religion,  to 
he  is  chiefly  hostile  for  the  very  elevation  which  it  gives  to 
:  this,  more  than  the  doctrines,  and  even  than  the  niysterie« 
relation,  is  the  real  cause  of  hit  hostility.'    p.  112. 

d  slie  concluded  the  chapter,  by  remarking  upon  the  d«' 
e  natur:i)  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  of  some  ^  well-bred 
highly  cultivated  minds,*  who  are  yet  strangers,  to  the 
;dience  of  faith.*' 

Iven  if  no  religion  had  erer  existed,  if  a  Deity  did  not  exist>— 
e  reference  is  not  to  religion,  not  to  the  will  of  the  Deity, — 
norality  would  be  acceptable  to  society,  because  to  society  it 
fitable.  But  how  can  any  action  be  pleasing  to  God  in  which 
is  no  purpose  of  pleasing  him  ?  How  can  any  conduct  bcac- 
ile  to  God,  to  whom  it  renders  no  homage,  to  whom  it  gives 
>ry? 

crfpture  abounds  with  every  motive  to  obedience,  both  rational 
piritual  But  it  would  achieve  but  half  its  work,  had  it  stopped 
As  peccable  creatures,  we  require  not  only  inducenients  to 
ence,  but  a  heait,  and  a  power,  and  a  will  to  obey  ;  assistance 
lecessary  as  motives  ;  power  as  indispensable  as  precept  : — all 
1  requisites  are  not  only  promised  by  the  Word,  but  cotrf^rred 
B  Spirit  of  God  '  p.  120. 

e  disinterestedness  of  the  Apostle,  and  '  the  combination 
iignity  with  humility'  which  he  uniformly  presents  to  us, 
iilly  and  ably  illustrated  in  the  six.th  chapter  Some  ,ot' 
eaderswill,  perhaps,  smile  at  a  sentence  which  occurs  st 

.8. 

le  sought  no  civil  power,  courted  no  ecclesiastical  suprefnacy. 
mferred  honour  on  Episcopacy  by  ordaining  bishops ,  but  took  no 
himself.' 

nthrr«  be  any  earthly  rank  higher  than  that  ofApostWr 
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*  In  chapters  seven  andeight.  Saint  PauVs  prudence  in  his  ood« 
duct  towards  the  Jews,  and  his  judgement  in  his  intercourse 
iritb  the  Pagans,  are  exhibited  in  contrast.  The  first  is  deduced 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  upon  which 
this  chapter  is  a  species  of  anaiy  ical  commentary.  Our  Author 
speaking  of  the  peculiar  hostility  with  which  he  was  uniformly 
assailed  by  tlie  Jews,  his  brethren,  remarks, 

<  The  temper  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  is  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  quite  extinct.  Are  there  not,  at  this  favoured  period  of  light 
and  knowle<ige,  some  Christians  by  profession,  who  manifest  more 
hostility  towards  those  who  are  labouring  to  procure  instructiou  (or 
the  Hindoos,  than  towards  Hindooism  itself?'  pp   174 — i7& 

T  .e  following  chapter  derives  itd  illustrations  firom  Saiat 
Paul's  general  conduct,  especially  when  cited  before  Pestus, 
when  called  upon  for  his  defence  hefofe  Felix  and  Agrippa, 
and  when  led  to  Areopagus.  In  1^^lation  to  the  latter  circum- 
stance, we  meet  with  this  striking  obscr  ation. 

*  We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  the  reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity was  no  recommenda^on  to  its  adoption  by  those  people  who, 
of  all  others,  were  acknowledged  to  have  cultivated  reason  the  most 
highly  What  a  melancholy  and  heart  Immbliog  conriction,  tlist 
wit  and  learning,  in  their  loftiest  elevation,  open  no  niftural  avenue 
to  religion  in  the  heart  pf  man ;  that  the  grossest  ignorance  leaves  it 
not  more  inaccessible  to  Divine  truth.  Paul  never  appears  to  have 
made  so  few  prosel^es  in  any  place  as  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  as  its  disciples  assert,  that  philosophy  is  never  in- 
tolerant, that  the  meet  bitter  persecution  ever  inflicted  on  the  Chris- 
tians was  under  the  most  philosopliical  of  all  the  Uo^ian  Empe> 
rors*.'  pp.  212—213. 

Mrs.  More  expatiates  on  the  machinations  of  the  mereenary 
priests,  to  excite  the  civil  governors  against  Paul  '  br  the 

*  stale  artifice  of  inninuating  thtti  hin  dcsignM  were  ho$tue  ta 

*  the  Mtate.^  Whether  or  not  it  can  in  reference  to  that  perioi( 
be  termed  '  a  stole  artifice,'  it  has  now  become  fully  entitkd'  ti 
the  epithet 

The  chapter  <  On  the  general  Principle  of  St.  Paol^s  Wi»> 
<  tings,'  though  necessarily  desultory,  abounds  with  very  in- 
structive and  striking  remarks.  It  is,  we  are  ready  to  thidc^  tb 
most  valuable  m  the  volume,  the  most  free  from  defiMB  d 
style,  and  the  most  full  and  decided  in  the  derelopniitnltH 
A — .--^^t  sentiment.    It  well  answers  its  title  of  iDulrthitfpiirt' 


x^i^ 
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^peral  principle  of '  the  , Aptustle^s  discourses  and  writingt. 
vrhile  it  adduces  his  authority,  an  enforcement  of  a  variety  of 
cluties,  relating  especially  W  the  mode  of  exhibiting  the  truths 
»f  tbe  €rospel.  We  cah  otaly.  maJLe  room  for  one  extract,  114 
irhidi  our  Author  refers  to  the  Epistle  to  'I'itus. 

*  He  ULW  that  a  grav^  and  sedate  indolence,  investing  itself  witb 
he  rea>ectable  attribute  of  mpderatioui  eats,  out  the  very  hearten 
xire  of  piety.  He  knew  that  these  somnolent  characters  commu« 
licate  the  repose  which  they  enjoy ;  that  they  excite  no  alarm,  b^ 
sause  thsy  feel  none.  Their  t^e  of  observanpes  Is  regularly  brought' 
in ;  their  list  of  forms  is  completely  made  out.  Forms,  it  is  tru^, 
ure  valuable  things,  when  they  are  **  used  as  a  dead  hedge  to  secure 
''  the  quick  i"  but  here  the  observances  are  rested  in ;  here  tfie 
brms  are  the  whole  of  the  fence.  The  dead  fence  is  not  considered 
IS  a  protection,  but  a  substitute*  Tbe  teacher  and  the  taught,  nd* 
thftr  disturbing  nor  disturbed,  but  soothing  and  soothed,  reciprocate 
KvUities,  exchange  commendations.  If  little  good  is  done,  it  is 
well ;  if  Bo  ofienoe  is  given,  it  is  better ;  if  no  superfluity  of  zeal 
>e  unputed,  it  is  best  of  all.  The  Apostle  felt  what  the  Prophet; 
apressedy-^'*  My  people  love  to  have  it  so.''  '  pp.  242—218 

In  extolling  the  style  and  genius  of  Saint  Paul,  Mrs  Mors 
ferny  he  thought,  perhaps,  to  1^  less  happy.  Some  of  her  rs* 
■arks  are  forced,  and  her  manner  is  laboured.  But  we  osbmI 
Mss  over  this  cliapter,  without  strongly  coromeBding  the  (rood 
isnss  of  the  following  observations.  Mrs.  More  may  well  1m 
bvgiven  her  old  offence  of  wandering  from  her  text,  when  the 

Ugression  is  of  so  attractive  a  nature. 

t 

'  Much  less  do  Saint  Paul's  writings  present  an  example  to  sdo« 
hm  and  more  elegant  class,  the  leamea  speculatisto  of  the  Germsa 
ichiK)l.  as  recently  presented  to  us  by  their  eloquent  and  accom* 
piUied  euloeist.  Some  of  these  have  fallen  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme of  religious  refinement ;  too  airy  to  be  tangible,  too  mvstio  CS 
18  Intelligible.  'I1ie  apostle's  religion  is  not  hke  theirs,  a  shadosrj 
isatiment,  but  a  vital  principle;  not  a  matter  of  teste,  but  of  eoa-> 
fiction,  of  faith,  of  feeling.  It  is  not  a  fair  idea,  but  a  holy  af- 
ifection.  The  deity  at  which  they  catch,  is  a  gay  and  gorgeous 
doud  ;  Paul's  is  the  Fountain  of  Light.  His  religion  is  definite  and 
wbstantial,  and  more  profound  than  splendid.  It  is  not  a  panegyric 
m  Christianity,  but  a  homage  to  it.'  p.  27B. 

*  Too  often  persons  of  fine  genius,  to  whom  Christianity  begins  to 
iresent  itself,  do  not  so  much  seek  to  penetrate  its  depths,  where 
done  they  are  to  be  explored,  in  the  unerring  word  of  God,  as  in 
heir  own  pullulating  imaginations.  Their  taste  and  their  pursuits 
ksve  familiarized  them  with  the  vast,  and  the  grand,  and  tne  inte- 
esting:  and  they  think  to  sanctify  these  in  a  wa^  of  their  owa«, 
'Hie  feeling  of  the  Infinite  in  nature,  and  the  beautiful  in  art ;  the 
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i&ighisof  poetry,  of  love,  of  gloiy,  dternatdj  dmte  their,  imyl- 
Matidn»  and  they  denominate  tiro  4^endid  ooiiiOiiiatioii»  Chriatiiiiiity. 
But  **  the  new  cloth"  will  never  assort  with  ^*  the  old  ganncnt.'' 

*  These  elegant  spirits  seem  to  live  in  a  certain  lofty  regkm  atdieir 
•wn  minds,  wnere  they  know  the  multitude  cvinot  soar  after  Asm ; 
they  derive  their  grandeur  from  this  elevation,  which  aeparataa  Aen 
with  the  creature  of  their  imagination,  from  all  ordinary  attribotei, 
and  all  associations  of  daily  occurrenca*  In  this  middle  regkni,  tap 
high  for  earth,  and  too  low  for  heaven  ;  too  refined  finr  senset  mlloo 
gross  for  spirit ;  they  keep  a  magazine  of  ainr  yeoelatiensb  ttd 
shining  reveries,  and  puzzling  metaphysics ;  the  ehief  iirigfi  of 
which  is  to  drive  to  a  distance,  the  probne  vulgar ;  but  the  resi 
eifect,  to  separate  themselves  and  their  system  ftom  all  interamne 
with  die  wise  and  good/    VoL  I.    pp.  284—285. 

Our  readers  will  not  ful  to  apply  the  force  of  aouie  of  Aev 
remarks,  to  the  eloquent  but  often  unmeaning  rhapaoJBy  of  a 
contemporary  female  writer,  between  whom  and  m  Anittior  of 
the  Essay  on  Saint  Paul,  a  remarkably  atrikine  oontraai;  .n^ht 
be  drawn.  On  the  side  of  the  daughter  of  Necker,  then  are 
the  charms  of  German  enthusiasm  combined  with  the  hrOBaiicy 
of  the  French  school,  imagination,  taste,  indiaputaUe  giadosi 
and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  unwritten  thinss :  to  thraf  eur 
excellent  countrywoman  opposes,  a  strong  and  wdi  colfivaled 
understanding,  active  benevolence,  and  tliat  knowledm  irinch 
preeminently  deserves  the  name, — the  knowledge  of  thehearti— 
of  its  wants,  its  disease,  and  its  remedy.  If  amctioA  be  a  more 
honourable  tribute  than  admiration,  if  sing^aruaefobeaa  be  BMR 
valuable  than  ephemeral  applause,  if  there  be  in  truth  a  giorf 
transcending  the  brightest  creations  of  fancy,  andif  tbeGospa 
be  the  onlf  true  philosophy  that  will  sustain  ua  whea  the  world 
begins  to  recede,and  we  discover  the  eternity  which  atrrtchei  be* 
yond; — there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  decidmg  which  of  tlietW9 
writers  presents  to  us  the  most  honourable  and  the  moatea- 
viable  character,  or  which  will  enjoy  the  most  aubatantialfittlie. 

The  closing  part  of  the  extract  has  a  wider  r^eraw^ 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 
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.  Jcfurrud  f^.a  V&^agetin  1811  and  181 2,  io  Madrtuand 
la  ;  returning  by  thk  Vape  vf  Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena  ;  in 
H.  C.  S.  tne  Hope,  Capt.  James  Pendergrass.  67  James 
hen.  Illustrated  with  twenty-fbur  coloured  Prints^  from 
nrings  bvthe  Author.  4to.  pp.250;  ,Frice  SL  Ss.  Nichols  and 
Black,  Parrjy  and  Co.    1814. 

I  Author  of  this  Toliunehas  long  been  known  to  artists 
d  amateurs^  and  also  to  the  inn^keepers  in  the  valleys, 
tie  farmers  and  cottagers  on  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
romantic  parts  of  these  islands,  as  a  most  inid^tigable 
"er,  admirer,  and  delineator  of  picturesque  scenery.  In- 
dent in  his  circumstances,  exempt  from  domestic  cares, 
i  in  bis  habits^  vigorous  in  physical  constitution,  active, 
ful,  and  friendly,  in  disposition,  and  impelled  by  a  unifo^, 
litting,  insatiable,  ana  yet  discriminating,  passion  for  tba 
)r  and  magnificence  displayed  in  the  ever-varying  aspects 
ture,  he  is  known  to  have  walked  thousands  of  leagues, 
m  eye  incessantly  vigilant  for  striking  forms,  and  a  pencil 
impt  and  faithful  to  trace  their  images.  The  result  has 
\  vast  multitude  of  sketches,  presenting,  of  course,  almost 
nceivable  forms  of  landscape,  afforded  by  this  portion  of 
rorld. 

twever  ardent,  therefore,  might  be  Mr.  Wathen's  patriotic 
gs,  and  however  partisd  (almost  affectionately  so,  as  his 
ectivc  musings  in  India  betray)  he  might  fieel  it  his  duty 
to  the  tracts  watered  bv  the  Wye,  he  clearly  had  a  very 
right  to  cast  a  wishful  look  toward  remoter  regions.  Hisf 
1  the  Captain  of  the  Hope  had  almost  anticipated  his 
)s  in  an  invitation  to  go  and  steal  some  oi  the  images  of 
re  on  her  eastern  side. 

was,  at  the  same  time,  quite  in  correct  taste  that,  though 
L  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  he  resolved  to 
ait  every  possible  theft  on  the  way  ^  accordingly  he  corn- 
ed marin^T  in  the  river,  instead  of  meeting  the  ship  at 
smouth;  and,  in  coasting  round  to  that  station,  found 
e  cause  to  be  pleased  that  he  had  begun  at  the  beginning. 
board  the  ship  much  was  new  to  hun,  and  every  thing 
'(aining ;  and  with  a  perfectly  unaffected  apology  for  men* 
ng  a  number  of  particulars  unimportant  in  themselves,  and 
proportion  of  his  readers  sufiknentiy  familiar,  he  gi^^  a 
riptiou  truly  graphical  (to  emplov  an  epithet  wnich  is 
ng  to  be  used  on  all  occasions)  of  the  economy  and  inba- 
Its  of  the  ship,  and  the  concluding  transactions  Ivitb  the 
men  who  had  helped  to  furnish  its  complement  qif  men  and 
r  animals,  and  cargo.  Wti  will  out  out  one  smw  part.. of 
>ictur<*. 
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<  Several  agenu  attended  f«r  l&e  purpoia  of  fMqrhig  the  ctnw  n4 
settling  with  the  crmm.  These  «re  a  set  of  men  who  proJbii  to 
procure  seamen  for  tne  companjr't  ships,  and  for  aH  other  tesaels. 
The  sjTstem  of  crimpage  cannol»  perhaps*  be  defended  upon  ptin* 
^les  of  morality  ;  but  it  b  one  of  those  ssMmialies,  those  neoes- 
sary  evils,  with  which  human  society  abounds,  llie  crimpa  in 
general,  therefore,  are  not  very  solicitous  respectbg  moral  cha- 
racter, and  are  furnished  ftora  that  dasa  flem  wfaidi  we  derive 
infonners,  thief -takers,  sherift*  oflkers*  executioners*  and  other 
odious  though  necessary  appendages  to  civil  authority.  Biany  of 
the  children  of  Israel  have  pitched  their  tents  among  them.  To 
describe  the  whimsical  scenes  acted  by  these  men  and  the  tan  fer 
two  successive  davi  on  board  the  HopCt  and  to  give  a  faint  reaom 
blance  of  die  dialopie  and  of  the  language  used  by  the  inter- 
locutors, would  require  the  genius  and  humour  of  Smollett;  while, 
to  exhibit  the  countenances  of  the  actors,  the  pencil  of  GiDnqf 
would  be  inadectuate ;  Lavater  himself  would  have  been  puzzled  to 
^'"-  their  physiognomies.' 


W  hile  apendinsr  aoTeral  weeka  at  Portsmouth,  our  Aathor 
waa  occupied,  ana  beyond  m^aaure  delighted,  vrith  the  gruid 
enpnes  and  operationa  for  preparing  those  floating  ▼okanoeay 
tile  eight  of  which  produced  in  bis  mind  a  aympathetic  ex- 
ploaioii  of  patriotism. 

<  It  is  impossible  to  express  my  astonishment,  and  the  nationsi 
pride  I  felt,  in  rowing  through  the  harbour,  and  obsernng  die  bol* 
warka  of  Britam  lying  peaceablj^  in  her  bosom,  readj,  however,  to 
carry  destruction  and  annihilation  to  her  enemies,  whoever  chqr 
presume  even  to  question  her  empire  over  tJbe  whole  world  of 
wateii.' 

Before  completely  launching  forth  into  the  perils  of  Ihst 
most  inhospitable  '  world,*  that  scene  of  treachery  and  barren- 
fieas,  wUcn  so  well  repays  this  proud  ambition,  he  very  pro* 
perly  takes  some  account  of  the  power  of  buoyancy  of  the  abip 
vrhicb  wns  to  carry  him,  and  of  die  number  of  its  homaa  aM 
brute  population.  The  former,  vdio  vrere  of  varioua  natiooa, 
hnguaM,  and  colours,  amounted  to  384.  His  adieu  to  log- 
land,  imer  passing  the  Land's  End,  was  accompanied  with  a 
mni|led  emotion  of  apprehensdon,  friendly  solicitude,  and  hope 
\n  noridenee. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  were  not  numerous,  nor  extra- 
<HPdi|iary  ;  but  they  are  related  in  an  entertaining  manner.  Tha 
Yoyager waa  folly  alive  and  attentive  to  them  all;  and  io  nil  d» 
marine  phenomena,  the  grand  appearance  and  aotioii  of  dM 
waves,  the  water-spouts,  the  flying  fish,  albs^troaaea,  iliiliiliig| 
abarks,  and  vrfaales.  By  the  time  of  passing  the  Cape  of'CMl 
Hope,  the  deadia  on  board  had  tmounted  to  fourteen. 

Widi  full   competeDce  of  healdi^  nracitT,  curioatT.  atl 
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friendly  assistance,  he  met  the  novelty,  variety,  and  bustle  of 
Madras,  in  which  place  and  its  precincts  his  utmost  faculties  of 
seeing,    hearing,  walking,  banaueting,  and  depicturing,   were 
kept  in  exercise  for  a  number  of  weeks.     The  most  interesiiuje^ 
portion  of  bis  story  in  this  part  is  the  relation  of  the  visit  to 
Conjeveram,  a   place  of  peculiar  sanctity  with   the  Hindoos, 
^tuated  about  forty -seven  miles  west  of  Madras,  on  the  road  to 
Vellore.     Another  man  of  taste   accompanied  him,   and  they 
visited  this  dep6t  of  shrines  and  sacred  monkeys  with  merely  the 
ordinary  privileges  of  Englishmen,  which  of  course  were  insuffi- 
cient to  open  to  them  any  of  the  secrets  of  the  sanctuary.     This 
was,  perhaps,  less  mortifying  to  our  Author,  at  the  time,  thau 
after  his  return  to  Madras,  where  he   was  introduced  to  an 
Indian  prince,  or  something  of  that  kind,  who  told  him  that 
had  he  been  informed  of  this  excursion  to  Conjeveram,  he  would 
have  introduced  Mr.  W.  ^  to  the  principal  priest  of  the  Zuyam* 
^  bra  pagoda,  who  would  have  permitted  him  to  see  some  places 
*  in  the  interior  but   rarely  shewn   to  strangers.'     The  sceue> 
nevertheless,  presented  enough  to   fill  and  elate  our  Author's 
imagination,  and  offered  plenty  of  subjects  to  his  pencil.     A  suc- 
cession of  objects  captivated  his  attention  by  the  way ;  among 
the  rest  a  strolling  party  of  jugglers,  who  played  some  frightful 
tricks  with  serpents,  and  one  of  whom  thrust  a  short  sword 
down  his  throat  to  the  hilt,  a  performance  perfectly  free  from 
all  deception.     A  school  taught  by  a  Brahmin  presented  a  spec- 
tacle of  order,  liveliness,  and,   as  far  as  could  be  judged,  as 
ranch  readiness  in  literary  as  in  manual  exercises*     The  groves 
of  tamarind  and  banian  trees,  imparted  the  most  luxurious  sen- 
sations.   The  ground  on  each  side  of  the  embowered  road,  near 
Conjeveram,  '  was  thickly  planted  with  odoriferous  shrubs  and 
'  the  most  beautiful  flowers ;   the  aif  was  peffunied,  by  tlieir 
^  odour,  and  the  scene  altogether  realized  the  description  of  the 
^  poves  of  Shadaski,  in  the  Tales  of  the  Genii ;  1  almost  ex* 
'  pected  the  appearance  of  some  of  those  supernatural  beings, 
'  when  we  perceived  at  a  small  distance  many  persons  busily 
^employed  under  the  shade.*    These  were  the  population  of  a 
little  sylvan  village,  who  were  spinning  and  reeling  cotton,  and 
nreaving  in  the  open  air.    Heie  our  Author  became  the  unresist- 
ng  captive  of  enchantment. 

*  This  scene,  so  remote  from  the  turbulence  and  vices  of  populous 
atieS)  could  not  but  raise  emotions  in  our  minds  of  the  most  pleasing 
isd  soothing  nature.  Here  we  witnessed,  in  these  gentle  beings^ 
nimeval  simplicity  of  manners,  laudable  industry ;  and,  surely  theirmikl 
^  expressive  features  Uuly  depicted  the  innocence  of  their  hearts. 
4$(f  the  Almighty  continue  his  protection  to  this  harmless  race;  and 
lever  may  the  savage  yell  of  war  disturb  the  repose  of  these  delight- 
iil  sbadeg.' 

Vol.111— N.S.  2K 
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It  w6u1d  hate  been  a  very  proper  addition  to  tbe  beuiedicfioii 
«f  the  Christian  trarcller,  had  he  also  desired  for  them  thAt  it 
might  be  si^ranted  them  to  knon^  that  Almightj  Bern?  to  whom 
he  thus  commends  them.    With  Respect  to  tliat  sweet  innoeence, 
of  which  the  sii^ns,  in  countenance  and  manner,  were  admitted 
as  so  infulhble,  aS  lite  are  to  consider  onr  Author  as  rather, 
perhaps,  recordings  the  impression  made  on  hirti   at  the  time, 
than  expressing  an  nhiraite  o))inion,  we  may  well  assume  he  has 
HiUce  learned  enough  to  coutincc  liim  that  a  man  must  be  more 
than  a  few  hours,  or   a  few  days,  in  the  society  of  those  gentle 
and  harmless  tribes,  to  knotv  all  that  there  h  under  their  meek- 
ness of  aspect.    At  the  ^ame  time  we  think  it  may  be  inarfced 
and  blamed  as  a  defect  of  reflection,  that  the  consideration  of 
the  vicinity  in  which  this  particular  sample  of  apparent  innoeenoe 
was  presented,  should  not  have  been  a  warning  against  so  easy  a 
faith  in  appearances.    The  comprehensive  testimony  of  history 
and  moral  geography,  unites  witli  the  probability  of  reasomngf 
to  forbid  our  trusting  any  appearances  implying  such  an  ano- 
maly as  an  uncormpted  state  of  character  and  society  under  the 
shadow,   and    almost   the    eaves-droppings   of    a  cluster  of 
pagodas,  fraught  and  fuming  with  the  pestilential  abominations 
of  Seeva  and  Vishnou,  for  it  was  in  the  immediate  precincts  of 
Conjeveram  that  Mr.  W.  felt  this  delectable  complacency  in  tbe 
amiable  qualities  of  the  species.     He  passed  directly  from  thr 
bowers  of  these  pure  and  happy  beings,  into  the  premises  of  their 
teachers  and  their  gods,  and  found  himself  confronted  by  a 
pagoda  which,  with   its   accessory  temples,  mausoleums,  aai 
oratories,  required  a  wall  of^neai*  a  mile  in   circnmfierenoe  ti 

fnxvLvd  the  consecrated  site  from  profane  intrusion.  Tbe  Eng- 
isbmen,  however,  with  their  guide,  but  no  others  of  tbmr 
native  attendants,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  great  court  or 
area.  Those  attendants  might  amuse  and  edify  themselves,  if 
they  pleased,  by  contemplating  ^  the  carvings  which  ornamented 

*  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  and  which  were  rich  and  ebborate, 

*  representing  mptic  figures  in  grotesque  attitudes,  as  wdl  i» 

*  fanciful  decorations.' 

"*  Our  admiration  was  extreme  when,  on  entering  the  gatewijt  we 
saw  the  great  number  of  buildings,  of  costly  materials,  and  of  morr 
costly  workmanship,  which  glittered  before  us.  One  in  particular 
chimed  our  admiration.  It  was  a  tnonumental  pillar,  erected  by  » 
Brahmin,  wlio  was  at  the  time  of  oar  visit  the  chiMT  priest  of  thk 
pagoda,  to  tlie  memory  of  his  father.  This  pillar  #M  ttiade  of  esp|M 
richly  gilt  with  burnislied  gold,  was  thirty  feet  high,  and  abe«l  •I 
in  diameter  at  the  base ;  it  stood  on  a  pedestui  twelve  fi&et  in  ^sM^ 
with  steps  to  the  shafl  of  the  piHur.  Not  far  (rotA  th^  goldeft-  p» 
stood  a  large,  spacious,  and  beautiful  temple,  which  waa  the  lanMt^ 
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flight  of  twelve  steps.  The  roof  at  the  entrance  is  supported  by  pil- 
lars  twelve  feet  high,  each  pillar  being  ornamented  by  grotesque^ 
and  some  disgusting  figures.  The  interior  of  the  buildings  is  disponed 
into  four  long  aisles,  or  passages,  extending  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other.  ^\  e  were  permitted  to  walk  through  one  of  the  aisles,  and 
Jiad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  vast  extent,  richness,  and  beauty  of 
Che  biiiiding.  It  contained  one  thousand  pillars  ;  each  pillar,  highly 
ornamented,  supports  six  lamps,  which  are  all  lighted  at  some  of  the 
festivals  celebrated  in  honour  of  Vishnou.  These  festivals  are  not 
permitted  to  be  seen  by  any  but  the  worshippers  of  Vishnou/ 

The  town  appears  to  consist  chiefly  of  a  regular  street,  near  a 
inile  long,  with  virandas,  and  fine  trees  planted  in  front  of  the 
houses,  which,  being  ibr  the  most  part  inhabited  by  people  wbc 
have  business  with  the  gods,  are,  as  iniglit  be  expected,  more 
kandsomc  and  commodious  than  the  houses  of  ordinary  towos» 
The  choultry  where  the  Englishmen  were  to  lodge,  a  larg^ 
building  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  the  collector  of  the 
duties  during  his  periodical  residence  at  this  station,  was  foand 
in  the  full  occupancy  of  *  white  and  brown  spotted  squirrels, 

*  and  a  species  of  crows,  all  perfectly  tame  and  familiar.'  A 
little  less  of  this  familiarity  would  sometimes  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  their  visiters,  on  whose  viands  they  committed 
alarming  depredations.  The  extensive  garden  also  was  found 
to  be  inhabited,  but  by  a  tribe  whose  familiarity  would  have  bee^ 
considerably  less  amusing.  It  was  in  a  negl^ted  state,  aKcl 
.  over-run  with  long  thick  grass  of  luxuriant  growth.  *  Attempt- 

*  ing,'  says  Mr.  \V.  *  to  explore  this  enclosure,  wo  were  sooo 
^  obliged  to  relinquish  our  design,  on  perceiving  that  at  every  step 
,^  we  disturbed  large  snakes  and  .other  noisome  reptiles,  the  curso 

*  of  this  in  other  respects  most  happy  dimate.' 

Much  as  Vishnou  has  to  shew  iu  this  consecrated  territory, 
Jie  is  force<l  to  acknowledge  himself  iu  the  Beighbourhood  of  h\9 
betters.  The  loftiest  structure  attests  -the  superiority  of  S^ev^. 
.From  a  basis  of  great  extent,  (of  whiclt  Mr.  Wathen  should 
have  given  us  an  actual  or  conjectural  measurement,)  this  edifice 
t()wers  up  to  its  summit  by  fifteen  stories  or  stagey,  progressively 
Contracting  in  horizontal  dimensions  nearly  to  the  t(^,  and  each 
ascended  by  a  ladder  of  fifteen  rounds.  Of  whatever  could  bo 
seen  of  this  mast  venerable  mansion,  he  appears  to  have  madf,  iii 
several  visits,  an  attentive  survey,  with  his  pencil  constantly  in 
his  hand,  and  it  is  said  that  his  companion  went  ^  into  the  tern- 
^  pie  :'  no  satisfactorv  inspection,  however,  was  permitted  of  the 
form  or  contents  of  tlie  interior.  But  certainly  nothing  to  be 
seen  there,  even  could  he  have  been  adoutted  by  a  ticketirom 
Seeva  himself,  would  have  deserved  a  look  in  oomparisco  witli 
*ivhat  be  was  3o  el«ted  in  comtemplatinc  ijr^in  thf  siunmit,  and 
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lias  really  thrown  himself,  which  he  rarely  does,  into  a  little" et^ 
trafagance  of  language  in  celebrating. 

^  Nerer  bad  I  witnessed  so  beautiful  and  so  sublime  a  prospect.  It 
so  fiu*  surpassed  every  idea  which  1  hacL  or  could  hare  lonned  of  its 
srandeur  and  effect,  that  I  was  almost  entranced  in  its  contemplation 
1  forgot  all  the  world  beside,  and  felt  as  if  I  coidd  have  continued  on 
this  elevated  spot  for  ever.  To  whichever  point  of  the  compass  I 
turned,  the  view  was  equallv  wonderful,  new,  and  enchanting.  ^  The 
eye  of  man,  I  am  persuaded,  never  could,  from  any  other  spot  in  the 
universe,  survey  a  scene  more  grand,  beautiful,  and  interesting.  I 
distinctly  saw  aix>ve  forty  villages,  with  their  pagodas  and  temples, 
imbosomed  in  trees  of  the  most  lively  verdure,  presenting  ev^ 
shade  of  sreen  accordins  to  the  distance ;  each  village  bavins  its  spa* 
dous  tank,  glistening  li&e  a  mirror.  I  could  even  cuscem  the  tombs 
adorned  with  drooping  cypresses.  I  could  distinguish  some  of  the 
vfllages  (with  which  our  guide  was  well  acquainted)  at  the  extreme 
distance  of  near  for^  miles.'    p.  67. 

It  vrooid  seem  that  demoqs  have  a  more  symmetrical  nottoOt 
than  men,  of  the  proportion  to  be  maintained  between  the  houMe 
■of  a  personage  of  rauK  and  his  other  accommodations.  The  car* 
Tiages  of  Seeva  were  found  to  correspond,  in  a  respectable  de- 
gree, in  point  of  dimensions,  to  his  mansion. 

'  We  stopped  to  examine  two  very  large  carriages,  or  moveable 
towers,  the  wheels  of  which  were  more  than  sixteen  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  ornamented  with  curious  carvings,  and  are  used  in  proces- 
sions which  are  made  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  in  honour  ot 
Siva,  or  Sheeva,  the  symbol  of  power,  and  also  the  avenger.  They 
are  drawn  along,  having  the  images  of  the  god  within  them,  by  near 
two  hundred  men,  with  ropes.  These  carnages  are  adledncHm; 
and  when  they  are  drawn  in  their  processions,  it  is  not  uncommon,'as 
we  were  informed,  for  very  superstitious  devotees,  and  tlMse  un« 
happy  perscms  who  by  crimes  have  lost  their  cast,  to  dirow  themselves 
intneway  of  these  enormous  wheels,  that  they  may  be  crashed  to 
death,  and  be  thus  offered  as  voluntary  sacritices  to  the  offended 
deity.' 

We  should  not  so  well  know  what  to  say  of  the  deTil^s  tasli1| 
regard  to  attendants.;  but  perhaps  he 'could  not  have  done 
better  than  crowd  his  apartments,  courts,  and  avenues,  with 
Brahnams  and  monkeys.  Our  Author  had  occasion  partkofaufy 
to  Botioe  the  high  consideration  enjoyed  in  the  tovm  by  these  lat- 
ter retainers  of  the  demon  proprietor. 

The  secondary  style  in  which  Vishnou  is  obliged  io  hold  luf 
court  here,  perliaps  mduces^  an  affectation  of  pecidiar  aad  extra* 
ordinary  aanctity  and  mystery.  *  On  approaching/  says  our 
explorer,  *  another  small  temple  we  were  not  permitted  to  enttf  . 
*  We  peeped  through  the  door,  and  plamly  peroeirad  a  fiichtfcl 
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*  rq)resentation  of  Yishnou,  with  a  lamp  barning  before  it,  and 
'  Brahmins  performing  some  of  th^ir  rites.  This  small  temple 
'  was  a  kind  of  sanctum  sanctorum^  as  we  were  informed  that 
'  none  but  the  priests  were  at  any  time  permitted  to  enter  it.' 
When  will  the  trayeller  in  the  san^e  region  have  to  report  that 
Another  Power  lias  routed  all  these  internal  peers  and  riyals, 
and  left  their  fanes,  (if  the  emancipated  population  shall  endure 
them  to  stand,)  but  the  mouldering  monuments  of  the  abolished 
kingdom  of  darkness  and  iniquity  ?  It  is  but  a  faint  omen  pf 
such  a  fate  that  their  priests  and  idolaters  have  received  from  the 
appearance  of  a  Christian  Armenian  church,  which,  though  m 
a  ruinous  state,  Mr.  W.  was  as  much  surprised  as  pleased  to 
find  ^  in  the  midst/  as  he  says,  '  of  this  strong  hold  of  idolatry.* 

Tliere  was  a  slight  failure  of  his  characteristic  curiosity  a  day 
or  two  before  his  quitting  Madras ;  or  rather  it  was,  as  he  says, 
that  his  courage  tailed.  Two  young  Brahmins,  who  had  for 
some  offence  forfeited  their  privileges  and  lost  their  caste,  aof- 
fered  the  voluntary  punishment  of  being  swung  in  the  air  by 
hooks  fastened  in  their  backs,  which  they  endured,  as  he  learned 
from  spectators,  with  the  most  perfect  fortitude.  They  thus^ 
according  to  the  account  given  to  him,  regained  their  ccw/e..  It 
has  been  very  commonly  asserted  by  writers  on  the  Hindoo  in- 
stitutions, that  forfeited  caste  can  never,  in  any  way,  be  re- 
trieved ;  but  certainly  we  have  learned,  from  experience,  to  place 
little  reliance  on  the  accuracy  of  any  professedly  systematic  ex- 
position of  their  ^  religious^  economy.  It  would  appear  that 
the  vast  rubbish  of  their  sacred  literature  and  laws,  taken  to- 
gether with  their  practical  customs,  forms  an  infinite  jumble  of 
all  manner  of  contradictions,  from  which  it  is  pot  for  mortal 
man  to  draw  out  any  consistent  and  authentic  scheme  of  doc- 
trinal and  preceptive  institutes.  Partly  on  this  account  we  have 
passed  with  little  attention  or  interest  over  the  abstract  of  the 
mythology  and  ritual  of  the  Hindoos  which  Mr.  W.  has  at- 
tempted, on  the  authority  of  several  of  our  Anglo-Indian  literati. 
Th/^e  is  more  use  in  his  description  of  some  of  the  more  secu- 
lar parts  of  their  national  customs,  and  the  statistical  details  con- 
seming  Madras  given  for  the  information  of  the  numerous 
trading  people  who  will  now  visit  India. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  entertaining  parts  of  the  book,  is 
the  account  of  Pulo  Penang,  a  most  b^utifiil  island,  vrith  a 
British  fort,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca^  Here  the 
Hope  was  at  anchor  more  than  a  month ;  and  no  visiter  to  the 
sland  has  ever,  probably,  made  a  more  active  improrement  of 
lie  time  than  our  Author.  From  the  shore  to  the  elevated  sum^ 
nit  of  the  island  be  traversed  and  re-traversed,  vrith  a  vigilant 

re  and  a  rapid  pencil ;  and  nothing  came  amiss  tp  him,  from 

e  accoqjplisbed  ladiee  at  the  little  seat  of  government,  to  tl^ 
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serpents  that  in  mullhudes  approache<l  or  crossed  hw  path  in  hw 
i^tbbles,  and  the  still  moi^  deadly  Malay  with  his  threatenrng* 
kteese.  But,  indeed,  he  will  hardly  allow  us  to  apply  this 
epithet  to  this  savjjje.  He  will  have  it  that  the  ferocity  of  this 
"^ild  heast  might  he  charmed  out  of  him  by  an  easy  incantation, 
ahd  he  has  his  example  ready. 

*  It  was  my  design  (in  company  with  one  of  the  midshipmen  of  the 
llope)  to  gam  the  summit  of  a  hill  1  had  seen  from  the  Portuguese 
cUfiapel ;  and  for  that  purpose,  afler  we  Iind  proceeded  about  a  mile  on 
pie  roadj  we  turned  ofl^  in  order  to  make  a  shorter  cut  to  the  object 
if  our  ^k  ;  and  following  a  narrow  path-way,  we  Mon  found  ouf- 

S^es  in  a  tJiicic  g^rove  of  cocoa-trees.  Several  cottages  stood  near, 
ih  one  of  which  a  man,  with  wild  and  savage  looks,  rushed  out 
iritii  his  kree»o  in  his  hand.  These  kreeses  p.re  lon^  knives  or  dag- 
fftHt  two-edged,  and  «aid  to  be  generally  poisoned,  that  the  least 
«0Mnd  might  be  fatal.  We  expected  to  be  attacked  by  this  savage, 
•ad  knowing  we  were  not  strong  eoougfa  to  oppose  such  an  enemy 
with  success,  we  determined  to  try  the  eiiect  of  gentleness  stA 
ainenity,  and  fortunately  succeeded.  The  fierce  demeanour  was 
changed  to  kindness,  and  the  threatening  frowns  to  respectful  looks* 
Our  smDes  gdwe  him  confidence,  and  on  our  looki.  g  earnestly  at 
aome  very  large  cocoa-nuts,  which  hung  in  clusters  over  our  heads, 
our  new  acquaintance  climbed  up  a  tree,  and  threw  down  two  of  a 
large  size.  They  were  husked  and  opened  in  a  moment,  and  he  pre- 
aented  one  to  each  of  us.  They  contained  near  a  qnart  of  delicious 
milk  each. 

<  The  Malays  are  represented  by  travellers,  and  the  officers  of 
English  ships,  as  savages,  who  make  no  scruple  of  murdering  every 
straggler  they  find  wandering  unarmed  in  their  woods  and  grounds. 
If  aome  instances  of  this  kmd  have  taken  place,  i  am  afraid  that  soma 
blame  might  be  due  to  the  intruders — hot  headed  young  men,  perhaps, 
fiill  of  spirits,  wanton,  andinsultinc  The  man  we  encountered,  un- 
doubteclly  expected  (o  be  annoyed  by  us  ;  otherw.se  his  conduct,  on 
finding  us  peaceable  and  >  armless  wou  d  not  have  been  changed  so 
readily.  !  hive  ever  found  gentleness,  suavity,  and  mildness,  united 
with  truth  and  bincerity,  the  safest  passports  in  the  journey  through 
life' 

From  the  happy  tctnperainent  of  our  traveller,  we  hare  oa 
doubt  he  went  to  sleep  at  nii^ht  vfitb  |>eri'e('t  calmness  df  er  aueb 
afi  adventure  in  tlie  day,  and  alter  liodinf^  the  liouse  iiiiestetl  with 
a  lew  snakes,  scorpions,  and  centipedes  in  the  eveniMi^.  Ha 
aays  h.-  sh.t  1  *  often  aposirophize  this  liule  island  as  8t.  Preux,ii 
^  JBIoise,  did  those  of  1  inian  and  Juan  Fernandez.'  StiU,  iiow- 
H^CTj  in  doing  so,  we  think  he  muift  recollect  the  Malays  ^iid  tta 
serpents, 

*  The  climate,'  he  says,  *  of  this  isle,  although  witbhi  five  d^rtSW 

0(^e  equator,  b  tempemte  abd  e^ual^^refresoed  dmatand^  tj  tht 
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^a  breeee*  and  fertilized  by  soft  and  seasonable  rain?.  The  jprjiipiMl 
object  in  settling  this  beautifid  island,  was  for  the  purpose  of  suppiy- 
ijBg  tho  (  hinu  fleets  with  wood  »nd  water.  The  latter,  which  is  of 
the  u.'-si  excellent  qu  »lity,  is  conducted  from  the  foot  of  the  mopn- 
tain,  in  pipes,  to  the  wharf,  where  boats  have  their  casks  filled  by  A 
hose  which  leads  from  a  cock  into  their  buug  holes.  It  is  with  regrot 
I  ^uit  thi^  most  delightful  spot,  emulatipg  in  beauty  and  produce  the 
feat  of  i^aradise  itself.'     p.  l^Q. 

The  r  .ra  liiider  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  the  adTentures 
and  observations  at  Macio  and  Canton,  chiefly  the  latter,  and  it 
18  very  aravisini^.  He  was  justly  vexed  at  not  bein^  ajiowed  to 
carry  his  operations  of  ins|iectioM  4nd  d  Uneaiipn  within  the  pK>- 
per  city  of  Canton,  hut  reveugel  hiin^ielt  upon  the  suburbs  aod 
viciniiv.  He  contiesses  ih^i  Jl^is  senses  were  over)>owered  ap^ 
opprcssi'd',  sometimes  to  a  paiuiMl  deforce,  by  the  stupeudpus 
crowd  ;in(l  bustle,  aud  the  unrelenting^,  uiiremittipg,  and  in&Odtp 
din  and  clatier  ol  this  vast  city. 

*  So  busy  a  scene,  I  am  persuaded,  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  4een  in 
the  world.  The  noise  exceeded  every  thing  1  had  ever  heard.  Tbp 
deafeninir  clangor  of  (;ongs  ot  all  sizes  ;  the  bhrill  discordant  mj^sfc, 
and  the  clatter  o*'  the  C  hinese  lan'4:uage  on  every  side,  assailed  my 
nerves  i^o  formidably,  that  ray  presence  ef  mind,  and  fortitude,  seemed 
ftt  times  ready  to  desert  me  ' 

Nevertheless,  be  pluiic^ed  every  day  amid  the  chaos,  ami  no 
writer  has  ^iven  a  more  vivid  description  of  its  elements.  His 
introduction  to  the  houses  ol  sev^Tal  Chinese  of  distinction,  ^ave 
bim  a  slight  g^lim|)ae  of  their  interior  economy,  and  his  inquiries 
net  with  every  attention  und  asststanoe  from  the  intelligent 
Eng'lislimen  resident  at  the  city,  among  whom  he  names,  ^VIth 
particular  acknowledgements,  Mr.  Morrison,  4lic  missionary. 
The  n.ost  amusing  ol  his   adventures  was   a  double  attenpt, 

Crtly  successfui  in  the  Utter  instance,  to  get  into  his  skeCoh- 
ok  some  of  the  graces  aud  sublimities  of  a   highly  reT^B^ 
Chinese  temple 

*  I  w  as  attend  d  by  a  young  officer  of  the  Amelia.  After  eroMing 
a  large  court  shaded  by  immense  banian  trees,  we  ascended  a  flight  of 
«steps  uhjch  led  Ui  the  door  of  the  ^aered  editiee.  The  priests  Dermjlt- 
ted  us  to  enter.  he  idols  vi  ere  very  large  r  gures  oi* bronze,  meen  or 
twenty  Ted  high  These  divinities  had  nothing  very  t>gbtime  or  aw£dl 
-in  their  appearance  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  lo  us  EuvopiSIls 

filth},  Ol^gustingi  and  abominable.  Ihey  were  adored^  howwv, 
by  a  guut  number  of  prostrate  devotees  while  we  uere  present,  and 
tnose  h.d  no  sooner  withdrawn  than  others  pressed  forward  t0Slip|>ly 
their  places;  so  that  the  worship  seems  to  be  continued  dl  X9|« 
There  were  several  monstrous  idols  ;  and  altars  were  placed  ifi  dif- 
ievfinifwite  of  the  teiBple»  with  priests  oflkiating  at  theii.    These 
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reverend  fathers  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  cleanlineM,  for  thef 
wore  **  marvellous  foul  linen;''  their  polls  were  as  closely  shaven  ai 
any  Bernardin  monk,  and  their  lung  robes  shewed  symptoms  of  their 
having  been  once  white.     They  were  polite  enough ;  and,  as  a  great 
favour,  they  took  us  to  the  sty,  or  temple  of  the  holv  pigs.    Toese 
deities  were  well  attended,  and  were  certainly  much  cleaner  than 
their  priests.     They  were  very  large  and  fat ;  and  some  of  them,  we 
were  mformed,  were  thirty,  and  one  forty  years  old.    This  last  wn 
an  immense  sow,   of  a  very  venerable  appearance.    Leaving  the 
gruntine  gods,  we  returned  to  the  large  temple,  where  I  prepared  to 
take  a  drawing  of  its  interior.    This  was  no  sooner  perceivea  by  the 
priests  and  the  devotees,  than  such  an  outcry  was  raised,  and  nich 
dBmal  yells  and  groans  uttered,  that  we  thouent  it  necessary  to  efict 
our  retreat  as  speedily  as  possibley  not  without  receiving  some  insidti 
from  the  sacred  priests  and  their  devout  penitents.' 

*  Notwithstanding  the  ill  succofs  of  thjs  adventure,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  take  some  more  favoun^le  opportunity  to  explore  the  tem- 
ples of  Josse  and  the  sacred  Hogs.' 

Accordins^ly,  in  the  company  of  four  gentlemen  of  the  Factorji 
he  made  a  second  visit  to  this  temple^  which  be  describei  as  of 
Tast  exteQt. 

'  Whether  the  priests  knew  some  of  those  gentlemeiit  or  thatthqr 
were  in  abetter  humour  than  when  I  had  the  nonour  of  visiting  tkea 
before,  they  suffered  me  to  draw  some  of  the  statues,  altars,  Ac.  with* 
out  much  interruption,  Wc  agaiq  visited  the  holy  habitatioDS  of  tht 
sty,  and  their  more  slovenly  pnests.' 

This  is  immediately  followed  by  a  sentence  which  we  oannot 
be  absolutely  certain  whether  it  is  intended  we  shc^dundentaiid 
as  serious  or  ironical.  If  it  were  really  meant  serioiialyi  Wf 
could  only  express  ourselves  surprised  and  ashamed,  to  see  siieb  - 
an  observation  coupled  with  such  a  description  ;  to  see  a  n^ 
spectable  Englishman  using  any  language  that  should  but  0TC|i 
affect  to  admit  a  question  whether  these  hogs,  and  idols,  and 
their  respective  sties,  may  not  after  all  have  somethu^g  of  Iht 
yenerableness  and  sanctity  of  religion  ! 

f  Absurd,  however,'  he  remarks,  *  as  these  institutions  apPBV 
to  us,  they  should  not  be  rashly  condemned,  or  even  lidiciued^ 
without  knowing  the  reasons  which,  perhaps,  may  be  broogfat  t» 
explain  them,  by  some  of  the  intelligent  and  learned  men,  who  not 
only  countenance  a  mode  of  worsliip  which  to  us  appears  so  ridicii* 
lous,  but  would  lay  down  their  lives  rather  than  algure  it.'  p.  IBS. 

But  t)ijsre  ^ouM  be  such  a  palpable  abandonment  of  mere 
common  sepse  in  an  admpnition  -like  this  gravely  detiyera^t 
that  wc  arc  almost  foriced  to  take  the  sentence  aa  a  atroki^^ 
intended  satire,  pnly  failing  in  tbe  requisite  (te^terity  l}f  tQVk 
ypcaj  phrase^  •      i 
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Mr.  Watiieii  experienced  so  much  ciTility  from  seyertl  of  ^he 
Chinese  gentry  to  whom  he  was  introduced,  and  heard  at  the 
Factory  so  good  an  account  of  the  Hong  Merchants,  that  he 
is  extremely  reluctant  to  believe  that  great  nation  so  passing 
roguish  y  as  a  multitude  of  the  most  authentic  reporters  have 
concurred  in  representing  them  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
strives,  with  an  obstinate  charity,  against  that  condemnatory 
estimate  of  the  Hindoo  character,  which  is  now  so  fast  pre- 
vailing against  the  fables  of  its  loveliness  and  innocence.  It 
is  in  the  temperament  of  our  Author,  as  we  have  already  noted^ 
to  behold  things  and  men  on  the  fairer  side ;  and  it  might  seem 
hard  to  impute  it  to  want  of  judgement  that,  when  the  opinion 
is  so  benevolent  a  one,  he  should  be  satisfied  to  form  it  on  a  very 
transient  and  limited  inspection. 
•  But  at  wliatever  price  we  rate  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese,  we 
shall  ail  agree  that  no  language  can  go  to  excess  in  extolling 
that  of  the  English,  in  all  their  transactions  in  the  East ;  inso- 
much that  we  shall  hardly  deign  the  slightest  civility  of  acknow- 
ledgement in  return  for  the  high  compliment  practically  paid  us 
by  the  Chinese  in  the  remarkable  fact,  as  stated  by  our  Author^ 
that  well  (closed  boxes  of  dollars,  given  in  payments  by  the 
English,  each  box  bearing  on  the  outside  a  mark  of  the  value 
contained,  will  very  commonly  return  to  Canton  without  having 
ever  been  opened,  after  having  circulated  in  payments  through 
A  laree  extent  of  the  empire.  But  how  long  can  we  believe  it 
possible  the  Chinese  will  forbear  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
our  high  reputation,  to  raise  a  little  commodious,  clandestine 
tax,  by  eliciting  a  few  dollars  per  box,  in  spite  of  the  dictates 
of  Fo^  and  the  incomparable  moralizings  or  Confucius  ? 

There  .is  a  commendable  despatch  in  the  narrative  of  the 
homeward  voyage,  in  which  St.  Helena  affords  the  principal 
subjects  of  description  and  delineation.  The  run  from  lliis 
island  to  the  Lizard,  a  distance  of  above  5200  miles,  wais 
performed  in  fifty-six  days  ;  and  the  voyager  salutes  his  native 
land  with  a  pardonable  excess  of  affectionate  flattery ;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ascription  to  its  scenery  of  tb« 
superlative  degree  of  suhlimit^^  is  quite  the  utmost  excess  that 
can  he  pirdoned,  by  any  stretch  of  the  reader*s  patriotism 
and  indulgence,  when  such  terms  are  employed  as  to  vaunt 
otnr  middling  eminences,  ravipes,  and  cascades,  over  the  stilrv 
pendens  spectacles  in  South  America. 

*  For  me,'  he  says,  *  its  variably  climate,  never  hordering  on  ex- 
tremes, its  genial  spring,  warm  sgmmer,  sober  autumn,  and  frosty 
winter*  have  more  charms  than  the  ever-verdant,  monotonous  drcsi 
of  Nature  in  the  tropical  dimes.  lu  scenery  tooi  the  motive  aiHi 
Inject  of  all  mj  wanderiags,  surpasses,    in  oeauty,  vttMety,  and 
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#abliinitjf .  lusy  to  be  foimd  vithia  the  tropica^  ia  ladia  or  Ane- 
jrica/  p.  228. 

Mr.  Wathen  shews  the  most  unaffected  modesty  in  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  author,  or  rather,  he  makes  no  pretensions  at 
al^,  except  to  the  merit  of  strict  veracity.  He  considers  hi? 
drawings  as  the  more  valuable  part  of  bis  labours,  and  assures 
lis  the  prints  in  this  volume  are  faithful  representations.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  are  good,  and  seversd,  remarkably  beaiL- 
tiful.  The  colouring  of  a  great  proportion  of  them  has  very 
considerable  delicacy  and  effect.  One  or  two,  especially 
'  Camoens^s  Cave,*  have  been  spoiled  by  the  engraver  and  Ihe 
colourer.  Great  excellence  in  point  of  perspective^  appesurs  to 
be  a  general  quality  of  Mr.  W.^s  performances. 

We  will  confess  that,  considering  what  a  number  of  drawings 
were  made  by  our  Author  in  the  course  of  this  adventure^  weare 
tempted  to  wish  a  different  plan  had  been  adopted,  namelyy 
that  slight  plain  etchings  had  been  made,  in  imitation  of  drawi> 
ings  not   more  than  half  finished.     There  might  thus  have 
leen  p^iven,  without  failing  of  a  faithful  and  ^Eective  reptei- 
^lentation  of  the  form  and  expansion  of  the  soenea  and  objectey 
a  far  greater  number  of  his  views  at  the  same  expeoaet  and 
with  much  more  certainty,  to  the  inspector,  of  having  the  true 
effect  of  the  drawings.    It  is,  we  repeat,  the  consideratioD  of 
what  a  very  small  prQfK>rtion  of  the  productions  of  a  peDCil^ 
which  so  particularly  excels  in  general  truth  of  aketcbiog;,  we 
pan  have  the  benefit  of  by  any  other  m^ans,  that  has  excited 
this  wish  ^  and  we  venture  to  express  it  in  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion resj|)ecting  Mr.  W.'s  avowed  design  of  giving  te  the  puUic 
jrnany  more  of  his  drawings,  of  various  selection  as  to  the  loca- 
lity oi  the  subjects,  if  the  present  work  ^hall  competently  auc^ 
cieed.     We  wish  that  design  may  be  speedily  effected ;  and,  as 
the  thing  to  be  desired  is,   that  the  future  woris.  may  be  in  the 
greatest  proportion  possible  actually  hU  work,  we  bQ|)e  he  will 
jam  at;|^iving  a  \evy  (/reat  number  of  his  masterly  sketdies, 
AS  an  object  very   preferable   to  an  elaborate  finishing  of  the 
idatcs,  and  preferable  beyond  measure  to  the  dubious  improve- 
juent  of  calouring.     This  addition,  besides  its  ex{)eiisivenes8| 
is  very  dit&cult,  as  applied  to  landscape,,  to  be  performed  atiD 
to  the  satisf  Ktion  of  persons  of  taste  ;  ^id  it  pu^  fiur   out  of 
our  sight  the  genuine,  original  deline;ition  traced  on  the  spot, 
often  without  time  for  any  such  nice  process  as  that  of  colour- 
iag,  which  theret'ore,  if  a4(«ed,  is  done  frdiii  memory.     Thelw- 
louring  of  the  print  wrt(Tj«oses  between  us  and  that  ddinectfim 
•what  IS  of  arbitrary  and  uncertain    execution,  Kabfte  to  mrj 
^roughout  all  the  impressions  from  ^fttth  fo<Mv|dud  ptat^i  f«- 
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formed  by  maBy  bands,  and  necessarily  yery  subordinate  ooev 
in  the  painting  art,  and  often  made  a  Teil  and  protection  i4 
bud  engraving,  as  it  obviously  discourages  the  care  indispensa  • 
Ue  to  the  excellence  of  that  primary  operation.  Ti>e  mode  w» 
have  thus  presumed  to  suggest  to  our  Author  and  artist,  would 
•U9W  iiiiu  the  additional  very  iroportaat  advantage  of  a  muck 
larg^  size  than  the  ordinary  quarto.  t 

We  take  our  leave  of  him  for  the  present,  with  most  sin-^ 
oere  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  every  graphical  wonk 
which  may  be  the  result  of  his  interesting  and  indefatigable  pe-« 
regrinatious. 


I  III  .t  I  .11. 


.Art,  III.  The  Physiognomic al  System  of  Drs.  GaU  and  Spurzlteim^ 
founded  on  an  Anatomical  and  Physiological  Examination  of  the 
Nervous  System  in  general,  and  on  the  Drain  in  particular ;  and 
indicating  the  Dispositions  and  Manife$<tations  of  the  Mind.  By 
J.  G  Spurzheim,  M.  D,  8vo,  pp.  556  price  1/.  lOs.  Londoa. 
Baldwin  and  Co.  1815. 

( Concluded  from  Page  S^5.) 

T^HE  fourth  chapter  of  the  treatise  under  review,  presentsttf 
us  the  principal  pliysiological  arguments  in  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  ^  plurality  in  organs.*  That  which  stands  first  in 
the  list,  is  the  circumstance  of  the  faculty  of  attention  becoming 
fatigui^il  by  one  species  of  study,  and  renovated  by  changing  the 
objict. 

*  If  the  brain  (sdyi  our  Author)  were  a  single  organ  performing  all 
the  functioDs  of  the  mind,  why  should  not  the  organ  be  more  fatigued 
by  this  new  form  of  study  .^* 

Tliis  statement,  however,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  mere  assump* 
tion  ol  the  cjuestion  ;  for  as  we  have  already  asserted  the  pos- 
Iribility  and  reasonableness  of  one  set  of  nerves  being  endowed 
With  two  kinds  of  susceptibility,  the  one  of  which  may  be  worn 
out,  while  tiie  oth&r  preserves  its  original  freslmess^somay  it  ha 
in  reference  to  the  brain, — the  excitability  may  be  exhausted  by 
Dne  species  of  stimulus,  but  open  to,  and  ready  for,  another. 
C*or  tills  principle  we  have  indeed  a  sufficient  number  of  facta  to 
Touch  ;  one  which  just  now  occurs  to  our  recollection  may  silf- 
JBce.  A  (person  cugaged  iu  a  literary  undertaking,  the  circmn* 
stances  of  which  were  such  as  to  reader  it  necessary  for  Ui 
^lilention  to  be  preserved  in  uninterrupted  exercise  for  thirfy  auo- 
ecstive  hours,  adopted  theexpedieat  of  taking  tea,  coffe0,  brandy, 
und  opkrai,  at  regulated  iiilenMila,  «nd  by  s^  String,  3ie  eSbctod 
much  more  than  would  haye  be^m  accQmplish^d  by  an  equal 
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quantity  of  only  one  of  the  above  exciting  powers.  It  cbuld  not 
be  that  these  difierent  stiniuU  acted  upon  different  organs,  be- 
cause the' object  to  be  effected,  was,  the  preserration  in  exercise 
of  only  one  faculty,  and,  on  tfie  flieory  of  Spurzheim,  of  only 
one  organ. 

Filler;  An  individual  fatigued,  and  exhausted  by  one  spe- 
cies of  study,  shall  transfer  his  attention  with  comparatiTe  alert- 
ness and  vigour  to  another,  althoueh  this  secona  object  shall, 
even  by  the  admission  of  our  theorist  himself,  be  an  exercise  of 
the  $oume  organ.  Suppose  a  person  to  be  occupied  in  the  study 
/of  two  languages  at  the  same  time,  after  being  wearied^  by  a 
long  application  to  one,  he  will  gladly  go  off  to  his  exercises  in 
the  other,  although  his  ^  organ  of  language*  must  be  necesstrily 
occupied  in  either  case,  and  that  too  m  the  same  degree,  pro- 
Tidea  the  languages  are  equally  difficult  to  acquire. 

The  second  argument  our  Author  adduces  in  this  (U^i^n  of 
his  subject,  is  founded  upon  an  appeal  to  the  phenomena  ob- 
served in  sleep,  and  somnambulism  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  the 
whole  series  of  affections  and  peculiarities  observed  in  the  states 
in  question,  are  traceable  to  tiie  varied  states  of  the  sentient  and 
perceptive  faculties.  Let  the  dreamer,  or  the  somnambulist,  be 
subjected  to  some  sudden  impulse  which  shall  be  of  suffioMOt 
force  to  recall  the  departed  idea  of  perception,  and  the  Cury 
wand,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  has  been  roving  through  the  fields 
of  fancy,  is  instantly  shivered  into  a  IhousaDd  pieces.  It  is  the 
same  in  some  kinds  of  madness.  Only  let  the  perceptive  faculty 
be  brought  into  due  exercise,  and  all  the  chimeras  of  imagina- 
tion instantaneously  disappear,  and  the  insi^iity  is  for  the  time 
cured.^  Now  nothing  of  this  momentarf  «|||b6t  could  ever  be 
occasioned,  were  all  the  organs  acting  in  tiiat  diftproporiiottal 
measure,  and  partial  manner,  which  the  theory  of  Gall  supposes. 
The  act  of  waking  from  sleep,  must  always  be  a  long  and 
tedious  process ;  indeed  by  the  time  it  was  accomplished,  the 
hour  for  repose  would  again  return,  and  sleep,  as  a  German 
theorist    once    suggested,   would    be    the     natural'  state   of 

*  Explanations  of  the  insane  statCt  in  generalf  we  think  commencei 
so  to  speak,  at  the  wrong  end.  It  is  rather  a  deficiencyf  than  ao 
augmentation  of  faculties^  which  gives  rise  to  the  appearances  of  mad- 
ness. A  poet,  in  his  moments  of  inspiration,  has  his  imaginatioa 
often  raised  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  intensity,  than  a  raring  maniac ; 
but  the  poet  is  not  mad,  because  he  retains  his  judgement  in  hisjpos* 
session.  His  imagination,  indeed,  takes  bold  and  daring  excurstoniy 
but  he  aU  the  time  knows  that  he  is  merely  imagining.  Inotfwr 
wordsi  his  idpas  of  perception  prevent  his  conceptions  firom  becommi 
fals^ 
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To  be  fully  awake,  according  to  bis  doctrine,  ^as  to  be 
state  of  disease, — a  doctrine  which  admirably  falls  in  with 
lotions  of  craniology. 

%e  appearances  in  somnambulism  are  so  remarkably  illiis- 
ve  .juf  that  intensity  of  idea,  that  concentration  of  faculty, 

that  apparent  irregularity  in  the  exercise  of  functions^ 
h  all  arise  out  of  the  dilTerent  states  of  the  perceptiTe  organs, 
out  the  necessity  of  supposing  an  irregular,  disproportion- 
and  partial  exercise  of  internal  organs,  that  we  shall  de- 
the  reader  with  a  few  further  remarks  on  this  interesting 
!  of  investigation.  And  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  transcribe 
larrative  of  a  case,  taken  from  the  Encyclopddiey  under  the 
le  somnambule. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bourdeaux  was  at  college  with  a  student 
I>je6t  to  walking  in  his  ^leep.  On  planting  himself,  from 
riosity,  in  the  student^s  chamber,  so  as  to  ascertain  his  mo- 
os, he  observed  the  young  man  sit  down  to  compose  8er-> 
»ns,  which  he  read  page  by  page  as  he  committed  them  to 
per,  if  it  can  be  called  reading  when  no  use  was  rokde  of  ^ 
»  eyes.  On  being  dissatisfied  with  any  passage  during  the 
station,  he  crossed  it  out,  and  wrote  the  correction  with 
ich  accuracy  over  it.  The  writer  of  the  article  saw  the  be- 
nning  of  a  sermon,  in  which  was  the  following  amendment, 
stood  at  first  ce  divin  enfant  On  revisal  it  struck  the 
ident  to  substitute  adorable  for  divin.  So  be  struck  out 
t  first  word,  and  set  the  second  exactly  above  it.  But  re- 
irking  that  the  article  ce  could  not  stand  before  adormble^ 

very  nicely  set  a  t  after  ce,  and  it  stood  then  cet  adorable 
fant. 

To  satisfy  himself  that  the  somnambulist,  in  all  these  ope* 
tions,  made  no  use  of  his  eyes,  the  Archbishop  held  some- 
log  under  his  chin,  sufficient  to  intercept  the  vjew  of  the 
per  on  which  he  wrote.  But  he  wrote  on  without  being  in« 
Tupted  by  this  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  his  sight.  'To  dis- 
yer  how  the  night-walker  knew  the  presence  of  objects,  the 
rehbishop  took  away  the  paper  on  which  he  wrote,  and  pushed 
her  papers  under  bis  hand.  iVhenever  they  wcrg  of 
lequal  size,  the  student  was  aware  of  the  change ;  but 
^en  they  were  equal,  he  wrote  on,  and  made  corrections  on  the 
<»ts  corresponding  with  bis  own  paper. 
One  night  having  dreamed  that  tie  was  beside  a  river,  into 
bich  a  child  had  ullen,  he  went  through  all  the  actions  tend- 
g  to  its  rescue,  and  with  teeth  chattering,  as  from  cold, 
ked  for  brandy.  None  being  at  hand,  a  glass  of  water  was 
ven  him  instead.  But  he  immediately  remarked  the  dif- 
rence,  and  with  greater  impatience  demanded  brandy,  say- 
g  he  should  die  if  none  were  given  him.    Brandy  was 
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^  therefore  now  brought.  He  took  it  with  pkuur«»  and  said, 
^'  as  he  smelled  to  it,  that  he  found  himself  already  better.  AD 
^  this  time  he  did  not  awake,  but  as  soon  as  the  paroxysm  im 
^  oTer,  lay  down  on  his  bed  and  slept  very  composedly.* 

The  above  narration  iumishes  a  remarkable  instance  of  Uw 
consequences  resulting  from  one  series  of  perceptive  facoUici 
being  open  to  external  impression,  whije  the  others  are  locked 
lip  in  sleep.     All  the  manifestations  of  tl)c  intellectual  powtrs, 
however,  were,  in  tliis  ease,  consistent  with  what  would  a-priari 
be  supposed  to  be  exhibited  under  such  circumstances  of  flu 
sentient  organization ;  and  there  is  no  more  necessKy  for  haviBg 
recourse  to  tlie  theory  of  partial  brainular  operation,  than  tlwe 
is  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  complete  wakefulneia.    Had 
the  somnambulist  been  subjected  to  any  impression  which  might 
have  proved  sufficient  to  rouse  the  susceptibility  of  thoM  aeoaes 
which  were  still  dormant,  the  partial  operation  of  fiusultieawoold 
have  immediately  been  changed  into  the  acciiflUmied  series  •f 
wakeful  actions.     Were  it  not,  indeed,  that  the  ideas  of  paraqp* 
tion  are  constantly  correcting  those  of  imagination,  par  otdinarj 
trains  of  thought  would  combine  to  constitute  cxistenoe  onecqn* 
tinned  dream,  and  we  should  be  no  more  sensible  of  tiieliqMaof 
time,  or  the  due  connexion  of  events  and  circumstanoety  than  Hi 
are  when  actually  dreaming.     The  somnambulist  is  alive  tp  OM 
kind  of  external  impression,  and  the  insensibility  pf  the  ol|cr 
parts  of  the  frame,  seems  to  occasion  a  concentration,  as  it.wsn^ 
of  all  the  other  senses  into  this  one.     Hence  the  aocaraoy  aad 
superior  adroitness  with  which  those   actions  are  performed, 
which  require  the  exercise  of  this  particular  senpe,  as  was  Ibe 
ease  of  our  student,  who,  by  a  nicety  of  touch,  orsomeotlMr 
perceptive  power,  discovered  immediately,  without  seeing  tbcB,  I 
the  diffi»«nt  sixes  of  the  papers  that  were  put  before  bini*  ' 

It  is  ])artly  upon  the  same  principle,  that  the  blind  man  kt* 
notions  of  magnitude  aud  other  pro])ertie8  of  matter  and  ajpaee, 
which  ap)>ear  inconceivable  to  those  who  are  in  the  etgoymentof 
all  their  senses.  The  deprivation  of  one  order  of  peroeptiopi^ 
proving  thus  an  augmentation  in  the  remainder,  in,  periiaps,  tt 
exact  ratio.  Conceive  an  individual  open  to  no  external  in- 
pression  but  that  of  sound,  and  it  may  at  the  sametime  beds- 
seived,  that  to  such  an  individual  the  droppuig  of  a  fieathcroi 
the  floor  niight  be  heard  as  a  cla|i  of  thunder. 

Tbis  condition  of  the  perceptive  faculties  is  not  indeed  qvli 
so  fanciful  as  it  might  be  siq>posed.  We  have  a  distinpt  ncei- 
lection  of  having  seen  a  young  iemale,  who  irequen.ly,  for  diji 
together,  lay  in  that  state  oi  apparently  susp<?nded  aimnatiii^ 
which  constitutes  what  is  called  a  trance,  cleMitute  of  all 
tary  power,  and  seemingly  a  sort  of  breathing  corpse, 
being  restored  W  ammatioB,  the  account  she  gave  of 


vras,  that  sbe  had  a  rendarkably  aeiile  perception  of  gtaifr  kiadi 
mi  sounds ;  she  could,  for  example,  although  she  lay  up  two 
pairs  of  stairs^  distinguish  the  first  footstep  that  the  pbysioite, 
who  was  in  the  practice  of  oalling  on  her,  made  upon  the  low^ 
stair  when  he  entered  thehouse,  although  persons^  who  were  in 
ibe  room  with  her  at  the  time,  so  far  from  recognising  his  f^trti* 
ottlalr  step,  were  often  not  awafe  of  any  one  being  in  the  bous^. 
To  such  remarkable  Taridties  are  the  organs  of  peroeption  and  ' 
oonsciousness  frequently  subject ;  and  from  this  source  alone 
spring  so  many  varieties  in  the  manifestations  of  animal  funo- 
tions,  without  the  necessity  of.  inferring  any  primary  or  partial 
irreguWity  in  the  actions  of  the  brain  iUeff.  We  conceive^ 
tben,  that  whatever  Obscurities  may  still  diirround  the  titieoreti- 
«al  cjocposition  of  sleep,  and  all  its  multipfied  phenomena^  that 
such  phenomena  present  nothing  favourable  to  the  peculiar 
theory  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim.^ 

The  remaining  arguments  in  this  chapter  wt  bsve  in  some 
m€asm*e  anticipated,  aftd  attempted  to  reply  to,  nl  our  pmevioiis 
itiTestigation  ;  they  oonsittt,  indeed,  principally  of  attempts  to 
f^fot^  the  objections  Ibwnded  on  the  niiity  or  eonsoieusnesB,  the 
mutual  dependence  of  all  organs  one  upon  another,  and  the  ho- 
mogeneous appearance  of  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  system  in 
Seneral.  The  following  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  Dr. 
L  answers  his  opponents,  we  shall  leave  to  tho.  reader's  own 
•omments. 

'  Plattner  made  the  follotring  objection : — A  musician  plays  with 
his  fingers  upon  all  instruments,  why  should  not  the  soul  manifest  all 
its  operations  by  iileans  of  one  and  the  same  organ  ?  This  observa- 
tion is  father  for,  than  against*  the  plurality  of  organs.  Firsts  there 
are  ten  fingers  which  play ;  moreover,  the  instruments  present  dif- 
ferent chords,  or  holes.  We  admit  only  one  organ  for  music ;  and  all 
kinds  of  music  are  produced  by  this  orsan.  Hence,  this  assertion  of 
Plattner  does  not  invalidate  our  principle.'    p.  230* 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  expandiiig  the  notes -we 
Mad  made,  while  perusing  the  fliree  chapters  which  iiAme- 
diately   succeed  that  under  consideration ;  SfHd  we   the 


readily  waive  the  consideration  of  these  chapters,  as  Ihef  con- 
sist principally  of  some  further  remarks  on  ssbjects  already  dis- 


II     4 


*  Wlien  we  talk  of  perception,  iike  our  Authol*,  ws  do  B4)t  mean  lo 
eonsider  the  fi^e  external  seMes  in  any  other  light,  litan  as  *  intMme- 
*  dis.'  It  is  the  consciousness  resulting  from  their  being  acted  csiby 
OKtemal  agents,  that  k  properly  the  exercise  of  tkef>ercep«ve  Acuky, 
and  this  consciousness  necessarily  supposes  an  aotion  ^k  tlifs  brain ; 
Imtthea,  there  is  no  particular  part  or  the  bi^Ui^^to  vhif^ginsral 
consciousness  can  be  referred. 
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cussed.  We  shaD  content  ourseWes  with  merelv  stating,  that 
throughout  the  whole,  the  reader  who  may  consult  the  treatise^ 
will-  find  a  great  deal  of  interesting  physiology  and  acute  reason- 
ing, whateTer  failure  he  may  perceive  in  the  Author^s  attempts 
to  confirm  the  yalidity  of  his  favourite  hypothesis. 

The  eighth  chapter  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  ^  the 
^  particular  organs.'  The  facultieSrindicated  by  these  Dr.  Spur- 
zheim  divides  into  two  orders,  '  feelings  and  intellect.*  The 
former  are  subdiTided  into  two  genera,  *  propensities  and  senti- 
*  ments.' 

*  The  propensities  (he  tdls  us)  begin  with  that  of  eating  and 
'di*inking.  Many  instincts  of  animals  belong  to  this  genus,  while  other 
instincts  of  animals,  as  Uiose  of  singing  and  migrating,  belong  to  the 
knowing  faculties.  The  second  senus  of  feelings  (he  continues) 
consists  in  sentiments,  some  of  wnich  arc  common  to  man  and  ani- 
mals, and  others  proper  to  man.  The  second  order  of  mental  fiicul- 
ties  and  intellect,  is  subdivided  also  into  two  genera,  into  knowing  and 
reflectine  faculties.  Moreover,  Uiere  are  different  species  ofpropea- 
sities,  of  sentiments,  of  knowing  and  reflecting  faculties.  There  arc 
varieties  in  the  different  species :  and  we  (^Merve  even  moustipsiriei 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  peculiar  faculties.'    p.  293. 

The  first  genus  of  the  first  order,  viz.  the  '  propenrities,* 
comprehends,  1st.  *  The  Organ  of  Amativencss  or  pbyacsl 
love.  2nd.  Philoprogenitiv^ness,  or  love  of  progeny.  3cd. 
Inhabitiveness.  4.  Adhesiveness.  5.  Combativeness.  6.  Des- 
tnictiveness,  or  propensity  to  destroy.  7.  Propensity  to  build, 
or  Constructiveness.  8.  Propensity  to  covet,  or  Covetiveness. 
0.  Propensity  to  conceal,  or  Seerctiveness.^ 

The  second  genus,  the  *  Sentiments,'   are    1.  Self-love.  2. 
Approbation.    3.    Cautiousness.    4.    Benevolence  in  man,  or 
meeki^ess  ii;  animals.     5.   Veneration.      d.  Hope  and  Faithr  ^ 
7.  Ideality.    8.  Righteousness.    9.  Detcrminatcness. 

The  first  genus  of  the  second  order,  or  the  *  Knowing  fa- 
culties,' are  1.  Individuality.  2.  Form.  3.  Size.  4.  Weight. 
6.  Colour.  6.  Space.  7.  Order.  8.  Time.  9.  Number.  10. 
Tune.    11.  Language. 

The  second  genus  of  this  order,  viz.  the  *  Reflecting  ia- 
ctdties,'  are,  1.  Comparison.  2.  Causality.  8.  Wit.  4.  Imi- 
tation. 

Our  limits  restrict  us  to  making  a  few  very  general  o\h 
servations  on  some  of  these  faculties. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  devdopnuent  of  ike 
'  organ  of  umativeness'  is  judged  of,  viz.  that  of  thickness  and 
greater  eomparative  size  of  the  neck,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
suoh  size  can  never  be  taken  as  an  exact  index  of  the  magoitBde 
•f  the  earebtnttm,  for  the  integuments^  muscles,  ami  even 
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bones  of  the  part  may  be  more  than  ordinarily  XoTge^  whik 
the  internal  organization  is  smalL  Indeed,  were  we  notpre- 
chided  by  considerations  which  may  easily  be  conceived,^  irom 
pursuinsf  further  this  division  of  the  subject,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  indicate  many  vulnerable  points  in  this  part  of  the 
discussion. 

The  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  or  love  of  progeny,  is  in- 
dicated by  a  prominence  at  the  posterior  and  inferior  part,  of 
the  cranium.  Would  an  individual  who  should  die  vrithout 
having  had  children  to  love,  have  less  of  this  prominence^  than 
the  mother  of  a  large  family  ? 

With  respect  to  the  organ  of  .Inhabitiveness,  Dr.  Qali  en- 
tertained a  whimsical  notion,  that  the  propensity  of  some 
species  of  animals,  as  in  the  Chamois  and  wild  goat,  to  ele- 
vated situations,  was  the  same  as  that  which  in  man  produces 
pride  and  haughtiness ;  and  instances  the  disposition  of  haughty 
children,  to  mount  upon  chairs  and  tables  in  order  to  shew  their 
height.  The  organ  of  this  propensity  Gall  placed  immediately 
above  that  of  Philoprogenitiveness.  Dr.  Spurzheim,  however, 
difiers  entirely  from  his  coadjutor  on  this  point,  and  states  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  the  organ  which  determines  the  dwelling 
of  animals,  is  deep  seated  in  the  brain,  and  has  not  y^t  been 
accurately  pointed  out.  The  actual  position  of  the  organ  of 
Friendship  is  likewise  uncertain,  but  it  is  supposed  to  lie  la- 
terally and  backward.  The  organ  of  Combativeness,  Gall  first 
considered  as  the  organ  of  Courage,  but  afterwards  recollecting 
that 

*  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  to  do  any  thing  of  which 
he  thinks  himself  capable,  for  instance,  to  dance,  play  on  an  in- 
strument, or  sing,  wnen  he  may  possess  no  propensity  to  %ht, 
he  called  this  the  organ  of  quarrebomeness.  At  present  he  calli  it 
th*  organ  of  self  defence.* 

It  is  indicated  by  a  prominence  in  that  part  of  the  head 
which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  the  pa- 
rietal bone.  Dr.  Gall  imagines  that  the  want  of  this  orgMi 
produces  fear ;  but  Dr.  Spurzheim  objects  to  such  a  negative 
indication  of  qualities,  and  attributes  the  sensations  of  fear  and 
anxiety  to  the  organ  of  Cautiousness,  which  last  is  mari^ed  by 
^  a  largeness  on  the  upper  posterior  part  of  both  sides  of  the 
*  head.' 

The  remaining  organs  of  the  propensities,  are  those  of  Dm- 
tmctiveness,  Constructiveness,  Covetiveness,  atid  Secr^vesess. 
We  have  some  anecdotes  under  each  of  these  heads,  with 
la^e  extracts  from  which  we  should  be  glad  if  our  limits 
would  permit  us  to  amuse  our  readers.  They  are  all  for  the 
'  Vol.  III.  N.  ».  2  L 
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fiurpose  of  proving  tlieirresbtibiliiy  id  some  instances  of  vicious 
tendencies.    Thus,  under  Destructiveness,  we  are  told  of 

*  A  Dutcb  priofit  who  had  so  violent  a  desire  to  kiliandto  see  ani- 
mals killed,  that  he  became  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  in  order  solefy  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  men  destroyed  I' 

This  was  a  sporting  clergyman  truly  \  It  would  seenok  a 
pity,  however,  that  his  parents  were  so  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  craniology,  as  not  to  have  put  him  apprentice  to  a  butcher, 
or  if  be  sought  nobler  game,  the  Tery  thing  for  him  might  have 
presented  itself  in  the  office  of  executioner,  or  hangman. 

Under  the  article  Covetiveness,  we  have  another  instance  of  a 
man  being  made  an  eccle^astic,  who  seemed  destined  by 
nature  for  other  pursuits. 

*  The  chaplain  of  a  regiment  in  Prussia,  a  man  of  great  intelli- 
gence and  aoility,  could  not  avoid  stealing  handkerdiieis  from  the 
officers  Ht  the  parade.  The  commanding  officer  esteemed  him  much, 
but  as  soon  as  the  chaplain  made  his  appearance,  all  cabinets,  presses, 
and  cupboards,  were  shut  up ;  for  he  had  carried  off  handkerchiefs, 
towels,  shirts,  and  even  women's  stockings.  He  with  pleasure  gave 
back  the  stolen  things.' 

So  that  it  seems  it  was  the  mere  pleasure  of  stealing,  that 
incited  him  to.the  act.     So  again, 

<  A  young  Calmuck,  brought-- to  Vienna  by  Count  Stahrenber^ 
Ambassador  of  Austria  at  the*  Court  of  Petersburgh,  became  melan- 
cholic, and  fell  into  a  nostalgia,  because  his  confessor,  who  instructed 
him  in  religion  and  moralitv,  had  forbidden  him  to  steal.  The  con- 
fessor, a  man  of  understanding;  discovered  the  cause  of  his  disease, 
and  gave  him  permission  to  steal,  on  condition  that  he  would  give 
back  what  he  had  stolen.  The  young  Calmuck  profited  by  this  per- 
ffiission,  and  stole  the  watch  of  even  his  confessor  during  the  conse- 
cration of  masSy  and,  leaping  with  joy,  gave  it  back  after  the 


was  over.* 


But  we  have  already  transgressed  all  due  bounds,  and  must 
bring  the  article  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  probable  that  an  opportn^ 
nity  will  soon  be  furnished  to  us  of  discussing,  more  at  large, 
the  subject  of  natural  propensities,  nervous  maladies^  and  men- 
tal alienations  ;  and  we  shall  then  recur  to  this  part  of  Dr.  Spiir- 
zheim's  treatise*,  contenting  ourselves  at  present  with  sayuig, 
that  the  instances  he  has  adduced,  have  no  furtlier  weight  thaa 
that  of  proving  the  fact  of  particular  constitutional  tendencies,— 
facts  which  other  theoypsts  admit  equally  with  Dr.  ^lUxhemL  ' 

The  reader,  who  may  have  gone  with  us  througfi  the  whole  cif 
the  preceding  discussion,  will  have  no  dit&culty  m  anticipating 
our  general  conclusions  upon  the  subject  of  craniokMncal  scifiioe. 
We  admit  that  there  may  be  several  cxteroal  iodtoatioiit  jiaA 
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*al  marks  of  intellectual  character,  and  even  of  animal  pro- 
ties,  existing  on  the  superficies  of  the  skull^  but  we  should 
sposed  to  deny  that  these  indexes,  e^en  allowing  them  to  be 
minute  and  exact  than  we  ourselves  believe  them  to  be, 
ndexes  of  special  locality  in  faculty — a  doctrine  which  we 
iy  appeal's  to  us  to  be  founded  on  neither  physical  nor  me- 
'sical  principles.  Our  objections  throughout  the  whole,  it 
)e  seen,  have  been  made  rather  against  the  doctrine  than  the 
of  the  ease,  and  on  this  account  we  have  thought  it  the  less 
isary  to  insist  particularly  on  what  other  objectors  have 
,  namely,  the  want  of  correspondence  which  is  often  found, 
^n  the  external  and  internal  plates  of  the  bones  which  form 
iull.  .This  fact,  however,  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
how  extremely  inaccurate  all  exterior  indications  must  be 
irks  of  internal  organization,  and  ought  to  make  us  hesir 
n  receiving  the  alleged  proo&  of  Cranioscopical  science.  It 
t  to  be  recollected  too,  that  those  who  propose  new  theo- 
or  start  new  hypotheses,  are  never  without  a  host  of  facts  to 
down  the  opposition  of  adversaries.  Who  does  not  re- 
ber  the  number  of  incontestible  evidences  in  favour  of  animal 
letisQi  ?  Many  also  will  S])eak,  to  this  day,  of  the  efficacy  and 
ss  of  metallic  tractors.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  undeniable 
aonies  in  support  of  either,  these  two  supposed  discoveries 
ow  going  rapidly  down  to  the  grave  of  oblivion^ 
ith  respect  to  the  execution  of  the  treatise,  the  review  of 
li  we  have  just  completed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess  ad- 
ion,  and  even  astonishment.  A  Foreigner,  and  one  who, 
re  told,  has  not  long  been  acquainted  with  the  language  in 
ti  he  writes,  has  presented  us  with  an  able  dissertation  on 
idite  subjects  in  a  style  that  an  English  philosopher  might 
coud  to  own  !  If  we  were  converts  to  Dr.  Spurzheim's 
y,  wc  sliould  say  that  his  *  organ  of  lan^uag^'  must  be  of 
ual  capacity,  and  equalled  only  by  that  organ  which  has  to 
ith  profound  and  abstract  investigation, 
le  plates,  although  perhaps  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the 
cts,  have  very  little  to  recommend  them  as  works  of  art: 
link,  indeed,  they  ought  to  have  been  better,  considering 
magnitude  and  merit  of  the  treatise  thev  are  designed  to 
rate.  This  opinion  we  should  be  inclined  to  express  with 
earnestness  and  interest,  did  we  think  as  highly  of  the  doo* 
o^'V  treatise,  as  of  its  Author-;  for  science  and  art  ought 
ys  to  ui*  considered  as  handmuds  to  one  another ;  and  mA 
ta  .^  \)v  Spurzheim  has  displayed,  might,  wethink,  have 
nanucii  the  aid  of  the  contemporary  talents  of  even  a  Flax* 
or  a.Stotbard. 

ime  readers   may,   perhaps,    desire  to   have  the  several 
1^,  and  their  external  marks,  pointed  out ;  on  ihh  account 

2  L  2 
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we  subjoin  the  foHo^vin^  tabnlar  view,  which,  hoWeyer  imper- 
fect frora  its  natore,  may  senre  in  some  measure  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting 
the  original  work. 


Orgarti 


Situation  and  exlemal  Mark, 


A    :^«,-  /t»t    •    i)  Neck.    Space  between  the  mastoid  pro- 

Amattreneas.  (Physical  f     ^^^^  ^^  protubewmce  of  iheoccipka! 

*^^-)        •        •        •)     spine. 


PUlepro|enteiveneis.    7  protuberance  on  the  back  part  of  the  «kulL 
(I«ove  of  onipniig.)    j  ^ 

lahabitiTenesi.    (Organ  )  Protuberance  on  the  upper  and  back  part 
of  dwelimg.)  .)     of  the  head. 

\  Protuberance  on  the  lateral  and  back  part 
of  the  head. 


Adheaivenetfl.  (Attach 
ment* ) 


CombatijFeBets.      (Pro* 
penalty  to  fight) 

DestructivenesB.    ( Pro 
penalty  to  destroyO 

Constructivenesa.  ( Pro 
penalty  to  build.} 

Covetiveneaa.  f  Propen 
ai^  to  ateal. ) 

Secretivenesa.  (Propen- 
sity to  conceal.) 

SelfJoYo 
A|yprobation 
Cautiouaneta 
Benevolence 


Veneration 
Hope        •        • 
IdeaUtjr 

CoBJcientiouaneia 
Firmneaa 

Individuaiity 


I 

1  Prominence  in  that  part  of  the  head  which 
>  correaponda  to  the  poaterior  mfinior 
3      angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

7  Side  of  the  head  immediately  above  the 
3     eara. 

7  Face  aa  large  at  the  temples  aa  at  the 
3     cheeka. 

}  Prominence  of  the  temples  on  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone. 

J  Side  of  the  head  above  the  organ  of  pro- 
pensity to  destroy. 

}  Elevation  in  the  upper  and  back  partoT 
the  head. 

Upper,  posteriory  and  lateral  part  of  tlie 
head  mudi  developed. 

\  Larfeness  on  the  upper  uA  posterior  psrt 
i     of  both  sides  of  the  head/ 

\  Ptrotobenuice  on  the  superior  middle  pirt 
J     of  the  forehead. 


} 


7  Head  nmdi  elevated;    Tory  h^h  in  Ae 
3     middle  Kne. 
Situated  aa  the  side  of  veneration. 

}  Heads  of  mat  poets  are  enlarMd  ibovf 
the  tenpfes  ia  aa  arched  direcuoa^ 
On  the  side  of  Ihe  foUowiog  organ. 
7  Persons  of  a  firpa  charaeter  base  the  top  tf  j 

3     the  bxain  much  developed- 


7  The  middle  of  the  lower  pari  of  ifce 
3     head  very  prominent. 


•Scott's  Lord  of  the  lilen. 
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Fonn 

Size 

Weight 

Colour 


Space 
Order 
Time 

Number    . 

Tune 
Language 

Comparison 

Causality 

Wit 

Imitation 


The  or^n  of  fonn  se^ms  to  be  placed  in 
the  internal  angle  of  the  orbit.  It 
pushes  the  eye  a  little  outward  and 
downward.  , 

Near  to  the  last  organ. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  last* 
1  The  external  sign  of  a  great  develophiexit 

>  of  this  organ  is  a  vaulted  and  round  bxxSL 
3      of  the  eye  brows. 

1  At  the  eye  brows,  toward  the  middle  }^tkt 

>  of  the  forehead*  a  protuberance  on  each 
3      side. 

Near  to  the  orsan  of  sixe  and  space. 
^  It  seems  that  the  organ  of  time  is  situated 

>  between    the  organs    of  individuality, 
y     space,  order,  time,  and  cause. 

1  Arch  of  the  eye^brows  much  depress  tfc 

>  derated  at  die  external  angle  of  the 
J     orbit* 

7  Enlargement  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
3      for^iead. 
i^ominent  and  full  eyes. 
An  elevation  in  the  superior  parts  of  the 
forehead,  repreaonting  the  form  of  a  re- 
versed pyrapiid. 

7  Superior  part  of  the  forehead  prominent  m 
3      a  hemispherical  form. 

J  Elevation  of  the  superior  external  parts  of 
the  forehead. 

Upper  part  of  the  forehead  an  elevation 
of  a  semi-globular  form. 


} 


} 


Art.  IV.   The  Lord  of  the  Ides :  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Sicott,  Esq. 
4to.  pp*  275»  clxv<    Price  91,  2s.'  Longman  and  Co.  1815. 

n^HE  sovereignty  of  the  poetical  world  seems  ait  present  to  be 
nearly  divided  between  two  great  pot^itates,  Southey  and 
Scott,  whose  partisans  arrange  themselyes  in  jealous  oppon* 
tion  to  each  other.  We  cannot^  indeed,  consent  to  class  these 
two  rival  claimanta  on  an  equality ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  not  be 
accused  of  an  insensibility  to  the  beauties  oi  the  Northern  Min- 
strel. We  are  aware  that,  though  Southey  has  infinitely  the  ad- 
rantage  in  point*of  grace  and  amenity,  Scott  surpasses  all  bis 
contemporaries  in  force  and  vivacity  j  that,  though  in  the  deacrip- 
tion  <rfhoroe-soeneSy  of  all  that  is  gentle,  and  tender,  and  touoh- 
ing,    all  that  appeals  to  the  kindly  afiectiooa  of  the  heart. 
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Southey,  perhaps,  neyer  had  a  riral,  it  is  to  Scott  that  wc  must 
look  for  the  more  stirring  images  of  the  battle  or  the  chase.  Ih 
the  descriptions  of  external  nature^  Scott  throws  his  landscape  on 
tlie  canvas,  and  leaves  it  to  produce  its  own  effect  :  Southey 
always  mingles  up  with  it  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind.  It  is 
the  characteristic  of  Scott,  to  hurry  the  reader  impetuously  for- 
ward ;  but  who  can  regret  to  linger  with  Southey  among  those 
fonns  of  soft  and  silent  beauty  with  which  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion surrounds  hifti  ? 

It  is  an  old  observation,  that  ah  author  has  no  rival  so  dan- 
gerous as  himself.  When  Southey  now  publishes  a  poem,  the 
immediate  comparison — and  it  is  a  fearful  -one, — is  with  **  Ma- 
^*  doc,"  or  «  Thalaba  :"  when  Scott  writes,  it  is  with  the  "  Lay," 
.or  ^^Marmion."  There  was  a  freshness — an  originality  oii 
manner,  if  not  of  matter,  in  the  ^^  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel/' 
quite  delightful  to  a  person  jaded  by  the  common -place  forms  of 
poetry.  There  was.  nothing  in  the  stocy^  really  nothing  tha^ 
strongly  appealed  to  the  feelings,  no  display  of  high  imaginative 
powers  ;  but  the  style — -tlie  effect  of  the  whole  poem  was  irre- 
sistibly seducing.  It  was  like  a  landscape  seen  for  the  first  time 
with  the  dews  of  the  morning  not  yet  brushed  off.  ^^  Marmion** 
possessed  something  of  a  similar  character ;  but,  whether  the 
theme  was  not  so  well  suited  to  the  minstrel -manner,  or  the  re- 
peated description  of  ^scutcheons  and  devices,  lions  rampaht, 
and  blue  ribands,  was  more  than  could  be  stood  by  an  ordinary 
reader,  or  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was  gone,  certain  it  is  that 
^^  Marmion"  never  attained  to  the  popularity  of  its  predecessor. 
In  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  Scott  chauffed  his  style ;  the  min- 
strel took  his  leave,  and  the  poet  made  his  appearance.  There 
was,  perhaps,  more  elegance  about  this,  than  about  the  former 
poems,  but  there  was  certainly  more  of  Common-place, — of  the 
yerse-man's  common-place  in  the  style,  of  the  novelist's  common- 
place in  the  fabrication  of  the  story.  If  ^^  Rokeby"  had  never  been 
{mblished,  the  Author's  name  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  stand 
ovfer.  The  characters  wore  ordinary,  {be  style  too  freauently 
prosaic,  and  insufferably  careless.  But  even  with  "  Rokeby," 
we  fear  the  present  poem  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank.  FuHy 
desirous  as  we  are  of  doing  justice  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Scott, 
we  cannot  but  feel,  throughout  the  six  eantos  of  the  ^^  Lord 
"  of  the  Isles,"  a  sterility  of  thought,  {for  which  we  do  not 
well  know  how  to  account.  But  we  trust  our  remarks  will  lia- 
ble our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves* 

The  opening  of  the  -poem  4s  picturesque.  From  the  castle 
of  Artomish  is  beheld  a  fleet  of  gay  and  gallani  vessels  sweeping 
ad*oss  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  making  towards  the  main  land. 
They  bear  Ronald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles,  to  his  mtrriftge 
vrhh  Edith,  the  daughter  of  the  bouse  of  Lom.    Sditk  rec^ves 
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the  assiduous  attentions  of  her  vromen,  and  the  flattery  of  the 
minstrels,  witli  indifference,  or  with  pain  ;  for  she  is  aware  that 
she  is  not  loved  by  the  oian  to  whom  she  is  about  to  be  wedded. 
Ronald,  however,  arrives,  and  the  bridal  feast  goes  forward. 
In  the  wayward  mood  of  Ronald,  in  his  alternate  fits  of  silent 
absence  and  noisy,   ostentatious  merriment,   less  careless  oh-, 
servers  find  only  the  Uransport-rtroubled  mind*  of  a  lover  :  Edith 
saw   more  deeply  into  the  mystery.     In  the  mean  time,  the 
abbot,  by  whom  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized,  delays  his 
coming,  and  Ronald  gains  a  temporary  reprieve  ;  when  a  horn 
sounds  below,  and  the  cup  which  he  had  raised  to  his  lips,  and  of 
whicli  he  was  about  to  drink  to  the  union  of  the  two  houses,  falls 
untasted  from  his  hand.     The  horn,  however,  announces  not  the 
abbot,  but  more  noble  visiters.     Two  knights^  after  striving  in 
their  bark  all  day  against  the  wind,  are  obliged  at  night  to  steer 
for  Artornish,  and,  without  disclosing  their  names,  claim  hospita- 
lity for  themselves  and  a  lady  closely  veiled.     They  are  ushered 
into  the  banquet-room,  and,  ill-apparelled  and  nameless  as  they 
are,  their  place  is  assigned  by  Owen  Erraught,  the  seneschal, — 
*  first  of  that  company.*     This  gives  rise  to  murmurs,  at  first 
repressed,  but  at  length  openly  vented  ;  and  these  murmurs  lead 
to  a  disclosure  of  the  strangers'  names.     The  elder  knight  is  no 
other  than  Bruce,  the  exiled  king  of  Scotland ;  the  younger  one, 
his  brother  Edward  ;  the  lady,  his  sftter  Isabel,  a  lady,  it  ap* 
pears,  not  unknown  to  Ronald,  and  whose  charms  very  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  indifference  with  which  poor  Edith's 
coming  sweetness  is  met  by  him.     A  fierce  altercation  ensues, 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  Bruce  is  to  be  treated,  to  which 
the  arrival  of  the  abbot  puts  a  stop.     The  abbot,  in   a  most 
offensive  imitation  of  Balaam,  declares  him  blessed, — 

'  Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield.' 

Lorn,  however,  is  not  to  be  appeased  by  the  predictions  of 
the  abbot,  but  is  about  to  carry  ofi^  his  sister  with  all  due  re- 
sentment of  the  way  in  which  she  has  been  treated  by  her  lover, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  dismay,  it  is  announced  to  him  that 
the  lady  is  already  gone,  fled  in  disguise,  and  in  fhe  hdly 
abbot's  bark.  He  departs  him«elf,  however,  in  high  indigna- 
tion. In  the  night  Ronald  seeks  the  apartment  of  Bruce, 
throws  himself  on  his  knees  before  him,  begs  the  forgiveness  of 
his  past  disloyalty,  and  declares  himself  for  the  fjiture  a  ataonch 
adherent  of  the  {pgitive  monarch.  To  such  a  declaratioD,  it 
appears,  the  charms  of  Isabel  have  not  a  little  contributed  to 
bring  the  hero. 

We  have  now  brought  our  readers  *  in  mediou  re$,r  but  hat^ 
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no  intention  of  taking  them  any  further.    M'^e  proceed  to  our 
more  appropriate  task  of  criticism  and  quotation. 

Our  first  objection,  and  which  is  one,  we  think,  that  will 
strike  every  reader  of  the  poem,  is,  the  strange  incongruity  of 
love  and  novelism  in  the  mouth  of  the  good  king  Robert.  Bruee 
is,  in  fact,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  a  fitter  there  could  hardly 
he ;  but  then  he  should  have  been  a  hero  only  as  a  wise,  ^d  a 
brave,  and  a  good  king, — as  a  patriot ;  not  as  a  lover,  or  as  one 
that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  love — ^the  love  of  the  novdist 
As  a  lover,  indeed,  Mr.  Scott  has  not  represented  him  :  but 
who  does  not  feel  how  utterly  unworthy  of  his  sublime  charac- 
ter, engaged,  as  he  then  was,  in  a  desperate  effort  for  the 
throne,  are  such  lines  as  the  following  ? 

*  Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks  ? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks. 
The  timid  look,  and  down-cast  eye, 
And  faultering  voice  the  theme  deny. 

And  good  iSing  Robert's  brow  expressed 
He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request. 

As  doubtful  to  approve  ; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and  smile. 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguile. 

When  lovers  talk  of  love/ — p.  146> 

*  **  But,  for  my  sister  Isabel—* 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
I  ^ess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock. 

That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, — ^had  favour  in  her  eyes ; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate, 
Our  i*uin'd  house  and  hapless  state. 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  king, 
**  This  talc  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  Imow — ^yon  mountains  hide 
Tlie  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride ; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay. 
Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperous  day ; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  tny  suit, 
*   Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute.'' ' — p»  148. 

•  And  there  is  more  of  this.  In  fact,  the  utter  absurdity  of 
making  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  Scottish  history, 
a  sort  of  back -ground  or  under-plot  of  a  love  tale,  was  not  to  be 
redeemed,  by  all  the  genius  which  Mr.  Scott  might  have  dis- 
played in  the  execution  of  the  poem. 
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Our  next  objection  is  to  the  degradation  of  the  heroine.  At 
first,  in  love  with  a  man  ifho  was  at  best  indiflferent  to  her ; 
then  fleeing,  in  disguise,  as  a  dumb  boy^  captured  by  pirates, 
rescued  by  Bruce  and  Ronald,  and  thus  thrown  into  their 
company  ;  obliged  to  bear  her  lover*s  declarations  of  lore 
for  another ;  and,  at  length,  about  to  be  hanged ! — and,  in- 
deed, with  but  a  moment  between  her  and  hanging;  the 
woman,  we  affirm,  is  utterly  degraded  in  the  eyes — at  least,  in 
the  feelings  of  the  reader ;  degraded  past  redemption.  It  were 
in  Tain,  even  were  it  just,  to  say  that  she  is  faultless  in  all  this. 
There  are  situations  into  which  a  woman  cannot  be  thrown, 
without  losing  that  delicate  respect,  those  almost  reverential 
feelings,  which  look  up  to  her  ^  as  a  thing  enskyM  and  sainted.* 
Such  are  those  into  which  Miss  Bnmey  has  strangely  chosen  to 
throw  all  her  heroines  :  such  are  those  into  whiqii  £dith  is 
thrown.  We  particularly  instance  the  following  passages;  The 
seeming  page  is  thrown,  by  circumstances  which  we  need  not 
explain,  impiediately  under  the  protection  of  Lord  Ronald. 

*  Now  up  the  rockv  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true. 
Still  made  hb  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  ruffged  way. 
*'  Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine ! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of  thine'?**— 
— Tliat  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave, 
(In  Gaelic  ^tis  the  Changeling)  gave — 
*^  Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm  ? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee -warm  ? 
Hath  not  tne  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thse  and  me  supplied  ? 
Is  mot  Clan-Colla's  swprd  of  steel? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel  ? 
Cheer  theet,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart ; 
'      From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shah  not  part.*'-— 
— O  !  many  a  shafL  at  random  sent. 
Finds  mark  the  archer  h'ttle  meant! 
And  many  a  word,  at  random  .spoken, 
Mav  sooth  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken ! 
Half  sooth'd,  half  grieved,  half  terrified. 
Close  drew  the  pf^e  to  Ronald'^  inide  > 
A  wild  delirious  tnfill  of  joy 
Was  in  that  hour  of  a^nmy, 
As  up  tbe  steepy  pass  ne  strove. 
Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love!* — pp.  Id?*  198» 


<  <<  Nay,  droop  not  yet !''  the  warrior  said ; 
^<  Come,  let  me  give  thee  easie  aibd  aid  t 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear^^vi 
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What!  wilt  thou  not  ?«»capnciouB  bo^  I 

Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  employ. 

Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 

I'll  place  thee  with  a  lady  fairt 

Where  thou  shalt  tune  tny  lute  to  tell 

How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel !'' 

Worn  out»  disheartened,  and  dismliy'd. 

Here  Amadine  let  go  the  plaid ; 

His  trembling  limbs  their  aid  refuse, 

He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews  V — p.  9D1. 

Nor  are  these  the  worst  passages.  Mr.  Scott  does  not  scru- 
ple to  put  into  the  mouth  of  Edith,  when  urged  to  resume  her 
masculine  disguise,  the  following  expressions. 

<  <*  No !  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  boiler 
Will  I  again  as  paramour."— 

Her  scruples  are  silenced,  however,  hygoodKing  Robert. 

<  £mbarras8*d  eye,  and  blushing  cheek. 
Pleasure,  and  shame,  and  fear,  bespeak!* 

*  Oh  blame  her  not,*  the  Poet  exclaims — 

. '  When  zephyrs  wake, 

The  aspen's  trembling  leaves  must  shake,'  tte. — 

»  ■  • 

but  wc  must  '  blame*  Mr.  Scott,  for  the  childish  imbecility  and 
indelicacy  of  the  characters  which  he  chooses  to  exhibit  as  the  lut- 
roines  of  his  tales,  for  the  edification  of  his  female  readers;  and  for 
the  disgusting  form  in  which  he  depicts  that  passion  which,  sepa- 
rate from  those  nobler  principles  that  give  a  meaning  and  direc- 
tion to  its  impulses,  becomes  at  once  loathsome  and  degrading. 
The  hanging  scene,  however^  is  wrought  up  in  Scott's  b^t 
and  liveliest  manner. 

*  Lord  Clifford  now  the  captive  spied  ;— 

«Whora,  Herbert,  hast  tlH>u  there  2"  he  cried* 

*^  A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chas^, 

An  hoUow  oak  his  lurking  place."—- 

«  What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford  ?'*— 

"  He  plays  the  mute."—"  Then  noose  a  cord— 

Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 

For  his  plaid's  sake."— «  Clan-Colla's  loom," 

Said  Lorn,  whose  careless  glances  trace 

Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 

**  ClanColla's  dames  such  tartans  twine; 

Wearer  nor  plaid  claims  care  of  mine. 

Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave. 

His  own  scathed  oak ;  and  let  him  wave 

In  air,  unless,  b^  terror  wrung, 

A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 
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Nor  shall  h?  die  wjtbout  hU  rite ;  - 

— Thouy  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sightf 
And  give  Clan>  Collars  dirge  thy  breath. 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  deatn.*'— 
«*  O  brother !  cruel  to  the  last  I'*— 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  [Purpose  true. 
He  said  not,  though  he  sjghea,  ''  Adjeu  !*' 

'  And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 

In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill. 

When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word. 

May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford  ? 

Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 

For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all  ? — 

JLove,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steel'd. 

His  nerves  hath  strung — ^he  will  not  yield ! 

Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word. 

May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword, — 

Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide. 

The  griesly  headsman's  by  nis  side  ; 

Along  the  green-wood  Chase  they  bend. 

And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end  i  « 

That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  oeneath. 

They  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 

—What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vain 

His  aye  for  aid  explores  the  plain? 

What  thoughts,  while,   with  a  dizzy  ear. 

He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter'a  near  ? 

And  must  he  die  suph  dheath  accurst. 

Or  will  that  bosoni-secret  burst  ? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew> 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue  ; 

The  agony  of  partinff  life 

Has  nought  to  roatoi  that  moment's  strife !'— -p.  206. 

Another  objeetipn  we  have  to  make^  and  it  is  one  that  we 
were  obliged  to  make  in  our  strictures  on  ^^  Rokeby,^'  is  the 
insupportable  length  to  which  prosaic  speeches  and  dialogues 
are  run  out.  This  objection,  however,  is  too  general  for  us  io 
think  of  proving  it  by  quotations.  Let  us  low  for  something 
better.  , 

The  first  striking  passage  that  occurs,  is  the  description  of 
Lord  Ronald's  fleet. 

<  Tlius  while  they  strove  with  wind  and  seas. 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze, 

Lord  Ronald's  ^etet  swept  by, 
StreamerM  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gold, 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  th^  bold 

Of  Island  chivalry. 
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Around  their  piwvt  die  #teHi  rousy 
And  chidfes  benetlli  Hieir  diaaiittd  oan. 

Yet  beari  then  on  their  wwf  i 
So  fumes  the  war*hor9e  in  hit  night. 
That  field-ward  heart  tone  valiant  knight. 
Champ  still  both  hfte  and  hots  are  whm. 

But,  ibaming,  nuslobey.' 
On  each  gay  deck  they  ndghtbehold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  ^oldt 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnished  fold. 

That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free ; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pan'd. 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumpnant  note 
Saline  and  Soallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around ; 
And  Morven's  echoes  anawer'd  weU, 
^     And  Duart  heard  the  distant  sweQ 

Come  down  the  darksome  Souod.'— pp.  21,  22. 

The  accuracy  of  the  foHowiofc  deaeription  will  he  immediately 
owned  by  those  who  are  acquaiiit^  with  the  aeeDtry  of  Caernar- 
Tonshire  and  Scotland. 

'  And  wilder,  forward  aa  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  eliffii  and  lake  pro&uim. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Afforded  rude  and  cunber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  iw)unlaia  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fisar» 
When  yell'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer, 

Loosie  crags  bad  topple  o*er ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balaacedi  lay. 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rasre  at  random  throwa> 
Yet  trembling  like  die  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base. 
The  evening  misttii  with  ceaseless  change 
Now  clothed  the  nountaina'  lof^  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare. 
And  round  the  tkirU  theic  mantle  fiudM, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curled. 
Or,  on  the  eddying  breezes  whirled. 

Dispersed  ib  midiue  aw. 
And  oft,  condiensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  moualain  shewer 

Poors  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun'a  glad 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thaosand 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown.'— ^pp«  100^  lOl. 
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The  next  needs  some  pr«boe.  The  king,  accoiwanied  by 
Ronald  and  a  page,  is  huntmg  in  Vfhzi  Is  thought  to  be^^piented 
gToimd.  Here  they  are  met  by  fire  iU-faToured  mes,  wtio  fai. 
yite  them  to  their  but,  and  whose  hoq^itaUty,  through  the  loss 
of  their  own  boat,  they  are  obliged  to  use.  Not  likin<'  their 
companions,  however,  tbey  resolve  to  wateh  by  turns  through 
the  night.    The  King  watches  firsts  then  IfcoMld,  then  the  page. 

*  To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  tasl^ 
The  weary  watch  their  safetits  adc 
He  trimm'd  the  fire^  and  gart  to  ahme 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter^  nine  ; 
Then  gaz'd  awhile,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  bi^  mind. 
For  he  was  bred  of  SMrtial  kind, 
And,  if  to  manhood  he  arrive, 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  alive. 
Then  thought  he  of  his  nM>cber's  tower. 
His  little  sisters'  green-wood  bower. 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass. 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mass.^ 
But  still  before  his  weary  eye 
In  rays  prolonged  the  blazes 


Again  he  roused  him—on  the  lake 

Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twil^^flake 

Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake.  . 

On  Coolings  cliiBs  the  mist  lay  furl'dj. 

The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd. 

The  short  dark  waves^  heav'd  to  the  land. 

With  ceaseless  plash  Idss'd  cliff  or  sand ; — 

It  was  a  slumb'rous  sound— he  turn'd 

To  tales  at  which  his  youth  bad  bum'd^ 

Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  crops'd. 

Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ehost^ 

Of  tne  wild  witch's  banc^if  cot. 

And  mermaid^s  aTahaster  grot» 

Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  w^Il 

Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  ce|l.    . 

Thitner  in  fancy  rapt  be  flies. 

And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  drise ;    . 

That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  no  morei 

His  foot  is  on  the  marble  floor. 

And  o*er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 

Gleam  like  a  Armament  of  st^s  1  .   . 

— Hark !  hears  he  not  the  sea-nv^ph  a^^ak 

Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  sfiri^k  ? 

No  !  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 

Mingled  the  captive's  warning  scream  ! 

As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start, 

A  ruffian's  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 


r. 
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Upward  be  casts  his  dizsy  eyes — 

MunBon  his  master^s  name^ — and  dies  !* — pp.  116 — 1 18* 

The  foUowing  passage  vrSL  shew  how  interesting  Mr.  Scott's 
maimer  can  make  the  mere  common-places  of  poetry. 

<  Seek  not  the  giddy  oraff  to  dimb. 
To  view  tibe  Cmret  scalhM  by  time ; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  beach. 
And  let  the  aged  herdsman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day ; 
His  cur's  wild  clamour  he  shall  chide. 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side. 

His  varied  plaid  displwr ; 
Then  tell,  with  Caana's  Chieftain  came. 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 

To  yonder  turret  grey. 
Stem  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind. 
Who  in  so  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall  i 
And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle-wall. 
And  tum'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes. 
And  thought  perdiance  of  happier  times. 
And  touch'd  her  lute  by  fits,  and  sung 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  on  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeams  play. 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean's  ear 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear^ 
While  from  that  cliff  he  seems  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute» 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone# 
That  mourns  her  woes  m  tongue  unknown.-— 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Alreatdy  hath  it  staid  the  sons — 

Yet  who  may  pass  themby, 
*  That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  grey. 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  sigh  r— pp.  137— 1S9. 

Every  canto  is  introduced,  as  in  the  "  Lady .  of  the  Lake," 
with  a  stanza  or  two  in  the  measure  of  Spencer.  They  are  not, 
in  general,  very  bapjpy ;  but  the  Conclusion  is  extreniely  beau- 
tiful. 
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*  Go  forth,  mv  Song,  upon  thy  yentiirous  Wbj  ; 
Go  boldly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame,  ^ 
Who  choge  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay. 

And  griic'd  tny  nun^bers  with  no  friendly  name. 
Whose  partial  zeal  mi^ht  smooth  thy  path  to  fiune. 
There  wa  — and  O !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
.   Into  these  two  brief  words  l^^here  wtu  a  claim 

By  gcnerouft  friendhh'p  given— -had  fate  allow'd. 
It  well  had  bid  thee  rank  tlie  proudest  of  the  proud ! 

All  angel  now— yet  little  less  than  ally 

While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below  I 
What  Vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall. 

Which  hid  its  own*  to  sooth  att  other  woe ; 
What  vails  to  tell,  how  Yirtue's  purest  |^low 

Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  fbrm  so  fkir  ;— 
And,  l^ast  of  all,  what  *vfiib  the  world  should  know, 

That oHe  poor  garland,  twined  todeck  thy  hair. 
Is  hong  upon  tny  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  !— 

We  must  not  conclude  without  agidn  adverting  to  the  oom« 
ion-places,  about  which  Mr.  S  occmsionally  permits  himself  to 
nploy  his  rhymes.  Who,  but  hidaelf,  woulu  have  undertaken 
Mise  ancient  images  ? 

^  *<  O  wake,  while  dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 

Wakes  Niature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine ! 

She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 

To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 

The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 

Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes; 

But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 

Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee !'— p.  S. 

More  dbagreeable  than  these,  however,  afe  the  strained  and 
lected  images  which  he  oflen  gives  us  firom  his  own  storciw 

*  Answer'd  the  Bruce,  **  And  musing  mind 

Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 

These  mighty  diA,  that  heave  on  high 

Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 

Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow. 

Where  nou^t  can  fade,  and  nought  can  Uow, 

May  they  not  mark  a  monarch's  fate, — 

Kaisedhi^  Inid  storms  of  strifb  and  Btate» 

Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 

His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste  ?*-Hp.  103. 


'  And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  daik  lake  threw  lustre  red; 
Bright  gleams  of  g^ld  and  purple  streak 
Bavine  and  prectpiee  and  p^ak«-^ 
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4 So  earthly  power  at  dutanoe  shows ; 
.evealc  his  splendour,  hides  hb  woes.')— p.  128. 

It  seons  DOW  almost  hopeless  to  uaeiitioa  the  casdessness  of 
this  Poefs  dictioD,-~the  spksbing  manner  in  which  he.  throws 
on  his  enJours.  If  the  proper  word  will  not  aoit  the  rhyme,  or 
the  Terse,  some  metaphorical  one  may  be  found  that  will ;  and 
so  metaphors  come  upon  va^,  aemetimes  trithout  any  kind  of  in- 
troduction, and  sometfanes  staring  at  xme  anottier  in  all  tlie  in- 
oompatibility  of  ill-sorted  companions. 

<  *'  Miscreant !  while  lasts  thy  ffittinff  spark» 
Give  me  to  know  the  parpose  dark.^  ' — p.  120» 

.  *  Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloody  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid!' — p.  l32. 


.<  Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shocks    . 
Catae  brawling  down  itt  bed  of  rock/-— p*  97* 

*  Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shattered  way/— p.  98. 

*  **  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  rode 

Not  fiur  from  shore  whda  evening  glow*d?**  '~^*  ^^« 

We  cannot  but  fear  that  Mr,  8.^8  biennial  productions  will 
at  length  appropriate  to  him  the  motto,*-^ 

<  CcBpisti  meliiis,  quim  deshns.* 


Art.  y.  Outtines  of  Natural  PkiUaopkjff  being  Heads  of  Lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinouigfa,  by  John  Phyfair,  f^ 
fessor  of  Natural  Philosophy' m  the  Univen^  of  £dinbni^» 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  oi  London,  and  Secretary  of  toe 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp«  xvi.  651,  with  7 
Plates.  Price  19s.  6d.  Edmburgh,  Constable  and  Co. ;  Londoili 
Longman  and  Co.>  1812—1814. 

'J^HERE  are  but  few  cases,  we  apprehend,  m  which  an  au- 
thor is  entirely  justifiable  in  senoing  a  production  from  the 
press,  unaccompanied  hy  a  pre&ce ;  and  certainly  the  present 
does  not  constilote  one  of  the  instances  we  s^uld  select  as  en- 
titled to  the  exception.   For  when  a  workMe  these  <'  Outlines** 
is  laid  before  the  public,  in  which  the  Author  presents  a  series 
of  propositions,  sometimes  fcUoWed  by  leiliadu  and  illustrs- 
tions,  sometimes  confinned  by  demonstiiatbns,  aoowtimes  suo 
ceeded  by  notes  and  references,  and  at  ot)iers,  left  to  make  their 
own  impression,   independently  on  any  c^  these  aids,  every 
reader  is  inclined  to  put  a  variety  of  questions  respecting  so 
9^>^*^  &  mode  of  procedure,  which  it  should  be  the  business  of 
a  preface  to  meet  and  resoWe.    Why/  it  may  be  asked^  in  mat- 
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ers  susceptible  of  demonstration,  does  not  the  Author  always 
lemonstrate  ?  Why,  again,  does  he  confirm  and  illustrate,  only 
y  fits  and  starts  ?  Why  does  he,  in  some  cases,  make  ample 
Bferenees  to  Authors  for  the  supply  of  deficien<»e8,  and  in 
thers,  make  none  ?  It  may  be  said  in  reply.  He  demonstn^gtes 
nd  illustrates  only  occasionally,  becausebe  would  have  the  best 
ossible  chance  of  doing  so  elegantly  and  effectually.  Or, 
erhaps  with  more  correctness,  He  has  proceeded  thus,  because 
e  simply  proposed  to  give  "  Outlines,*'  or  "  Heads  of  Lec- 
tures/' and  this  is  all  his  title  promises.  Still  it  maj  be  asked, 
IThy  does  he  publish  "  Outlines"  merely  ?  Should  it  be  re- 
lied, He  does  it  for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  at 
Edinburgh,  it  may  further  be  inquired,  Why,  then,  are  the  vo- 
mies  sold  in  London  also  ?  And  if  it  be  answered,  He  will 
lost  probably  publish  the  entire  Course  of  Lectures,  as  soon 
s  he  can  find  time  to  prepare  them  for  tlie  press,  it  is  natural 

fain  to  ask.  Then  why  has  not  he  told  tliis  to  the  world  ? 
hen  an  Author  publishes  a  work  which  is  obviously  and 
vowedly  incomplete,  it  is  due  alike  to  the  public  and  to  his 
wn  character,  to  state  whether  be  means  it  should  always  so 
emaiii,  or  intends,  at  some  future  period,  to  occupy  the  whole 

face  he  has  thus  circumscribed.  We  make  these  remarks  out 
no  disrespect  to  the  learned  Professor,  but  because  we  regret 
liat  he  should  countenance  a  ridiculous  innovation  upon  the  es- 
iblished  uad  decorous  practice  of  authors.  This  innovation 
ommenced .  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
mong  some  mathematical  writers  at  one  of  the  English  Uni- 
ersities  :  we  hope,  since  the  practice  is  now  extended  to  a  Nor- 
bern  University, that  we  are  iuy#in  future  to  regai*d  this  strange 
mission  as  tlie  privilege  of  all  who  write  from  the  professor's 
hair.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  n\ark  our  opinion  of  this 
rhimsical  peculiarity,  and  shall  now  proceed  to  the  work 
tself. 

The  first  volume  contains,  besides  an  introductory  set  of  defi-* 
iitions  and  remarks,  a  connected  series  of  propositions,  under 
he  distinct  heads  of  DynatnicSy  Mechanics^  HydrosiaticSf 
Ifydraulics^  Aerostatics,  and  Pneumatics.  These  divisions, 
t  will  be  at  once  seen,  are  not  arranged  according  to  the  usual 
lOtions  of  scientific  men  ;  nor  do  we  perceive  any  advantages 
hat  have  resulted,  or  that  can  result,  from  the  deviation. 

*  When  bodies  (our  Author  remarks)  ore  free  to  obey  the  im- 
pulses communicated  to  them,  the  science  which  treats  of  their  mo- 
loB  is  called  dynamics^ 

^  When  bodies,  whether  by  external  circumstances,  or  by  their 
onnection  with  one  another^  are  not  left  at  liberty  to  obey  Uie  im- 
ulses  given,  the  principles  of  dynamics  must  receive  a  certain  mo- 

VoL.  III.  N.  g.  2M 
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dification  before  ihej  can  be  applied  to  them.  The  tdence  of  dy« 
t;aaucf,  thui  modi&d,  is  called  tnechania.* 

Conformably  to  these  definitions,  the  subordinate  diTisions 
arc  thrown  into  the  following  order : 

*  Dynamics.  Sect.  1.  Measures  of  motion.  2.  First  law  of  fnotioa. 
5.  Communication  of  motion  by  impulse.  4.  Motion  equably  acce- 
lerated or  retarded.    5.  Motion  of  projectOes.    6    Motion,  accele- 

rated  or  retarded  by  variable  force Mechanics     I.  Centre  of 

Gravity.  2.  Tlie  mechanical  powers,  i.  e.  The  Lever,  the  Balance, 
the  Wheel  and  Axle,  the  Pulley,  the  Wedge,  the  Screw,  the  Foni- 
oilar  machine.  3.  Friction.  4.  Mechanic^  Agents.  5.  Motion  of 
machines.  6.  Descent  of  heavy  bodiea  on  plane  and  curved  sur- 
iaces.  Centre  of  Oscillation.  Heavy  bodies  descending  on  a  cy- 
cloidal  surface.  7.  Rotation  of  bodies.  Rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 
Rotation  on  a  moveable  axis.  Appendix  to  mechanici*  Construction 
of  Arches.    Strength  of  Timber.' 


I 


We  should  have  thought  it  far  bettei;  to  assume  Jfecftcuttcsas 
the  universal  terra,  inclnding  SiaticSf  lhmamic»,  Hydrosia- 
HcSf  and  Hydrodynamics.  Then  the  Professor  mi|^t,  after 
the  example  of  the  learned  Author  of  the  ^^  M&canraue  Philo- 
*^  sophique/'  have  defined  SteUics  as  *  that  part  of  Mechanics, 

*  which,  dropping  the  consideration  of  time,  examines  only  the 
f  reciprocal  actions  of  powers,  applied  to  an  inflexible  system  of 
<  points   or  of  bodies,  when  the  efforts  resulting  from  those 

*  actions  destroy  one  another,  and  the  system  remuns  immove- 
^  able.'  Ihfnamics  would  then  be  defined,  as  tlMit  part  of  Me- 
chanics in  '  which  time  enters  the  consideratibii,  ana  whidi  hss 

*  for  its  object  that  action  of  forces  on  solid  bodies  firbm  which 
^  motion  results.' 

Had  our  Author  proceeded  thus,  he  would  have  hsfd  a  portion 
in  the  mechanics  of  solid  bodies^  which  would  have  corres^ 
Bonded  to  that  which  he  has  rightly  denominated  BydroHaticif 
in  the  mechanics  of  incompressible  fluids.  His  doing  otherwise, 
is  to  be  regarded,  however,  as  the  result  of  some  peculiarities 
in  definihg,  not  as  a  serious  defect  of  knowledge.  Those  pe- 
culiarities abound  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  "  Outlines  ;"  so  that  wc  could  easily,  were  it  not  an  un- 
pleasant task,  fill  pages  with  observations  upon  his  strange 
manner  of  distinguishing  Chemistry  from  Natural  Philosophy, 
hypotheses  from  facts,  solids  from  fluids,  motions  from  powefSi 
and  his  equally  strange  definitions  and  remarks  in  relation  ts 
the  sutBcient  reason,  *  ihcjorin  of  pores',  magnetism,  velocitjf 
laws  of  motion,  &c.  \^e  huvc,  indeoil,  i*een  satisfied  wifli 
scarcely  any  tiling  iu  the  introductory  part  ot  the  first  volume, 
except  the  Professor's  account  of  the  benefits  which  may  accrae 
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from  the  science  of  Natural  Plulosopby ;  and  this  we  quote  with 
cordial  approbation. 

'  The  study  of  Natural  Philosophy  is  act^ompanied  with  great 
advantages. 

*  1.  It  extends  roan's  power  over  nature  by  explaining  tlie  princi- 
ples of  the  various  arts  which  he  practises. 

*  2.  It  improves  and  elevates  the  mind,  by  unfolding  to  it  theraag- 
nificence,  the  order,  and  the  beauty  manifested  in  the  construction  of 
the  material  world. 

*  3.  It  offers  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  beneficence,  the  wis« 
dom,  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.* 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  all  we  have  found  worthy  of 
approbation  in  the  first  volume^  has  been  extracted  above.  They 
are  peculiarities  of  manner  of  which  we  complain  :  the  fnatter 
is  often  highly  valuable  ;  the  selections  of  propositions  and  co- 
rollaries, are  made  with  great  judgement,  and  the  exoelient 
practical  applications,  are  such  as  could  have  proceeded  from  no 
mere  theorist.  We  know  not  where  to  point  for  more  useful 
information  in  equally  small  compass,  than  is  to  be  found,  under 
the  subdivisions  of  Mechanical  Agents,  Motion  of  Machines, 
Motion  of  Water  in  conduit  pipes  and  open  canals,  and  Hydrau-^ 
lie  engines,  comprising  those  moved  by  the  impulse,  those  bj 
the  weight,  and  those  by  the  re-action  of  the  water. 

There  is  one  particular  in  which  these  **  Outlines"  are  dis- 
tinguished from  ail  other  synopses  of  philosophical  lectures  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.     Generally,  when  the  Author  leaves  s 
proposition  undemonstrated,  he  refers  to  other  works  in  which 
demonstrations  are  given  ;  or,  vrfaen  he  does  not  present  the  re- 
quisite details  or  explanations,  he  points  to  other  performances 
in  which  they  may  be  found.     This  is  calculated  to  be  extremely 
beneficial,  especially  as  the  Professor's  references  are  judiciously 
selected,  and  not  very  numerous.     This  part  of  the  plan  admits 
of  an  obvious  and  easy  improvement,  which  we  hope  Mr.  Play- 
fair  will  introduce  into  a  new  edition.     It  is  simply  to  mark  with 
an  asterisk,  thaty  among  the  several  works  specified  ip  any  cla^ 
of  references,  wliich  the  student  may  most  advantageously  con- 
sult.    In  cases  where  a  young  man  has  opportunity  of  turning 
to  many  books  on  every  subject,  as  when  he  has  access  to  a 
collegt'  library,  he  will  often  be  bewildered  by  a  multiplicity  of 
references.     And,    in  other  cases,   where  the  magnitude  of  »> 
library  depends  upon  the  extent  of  an  individuars  pecuniary 
means,  a  few  of  these  firiendly  asterisks  may  save  a  deserviiig 
lover  oi  knowledge  many  a  guinea  and  many  a  sigh. 

L  is  time  we  should  turn  to  the  second  volume,  with  which, 
as  a  wlhile,  we  have  been  much  more  pleased  than  with  the  first. 
It  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Astronomy,  and  is  di« 
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\ided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  relating  to  what  has  been  us  ually 
^^nominateH  pUne  astronomy  ;  the  second,  to  physical  astronomy. 
The  arrangement  of  both  paits  is  logical,  and  well  rtalculated 
for  the  comimunication  of  knowledges.  Considering  the  limits  to 
i^hich  Professor  Playfair  has  confined  himself,  he  h'AS  given  a 
tolerably  perspicupns  view  of  the  best  means  of  developing  the 
true  system  of  astronomy.  He  has  also  interspersed  several  of 
the  roost  degaat  fprmulae  for  computation,  and  haa  tabuinled 
some  of  the  most  important  results.  The  first  part  is  terminated 
by  a  Vfiluable  App^ndif  '  <^  the  metliod  of  determining  by  pb- 
'  servation,  the  constant  coefficients  in  an  assumed  or  givcyi 
*  function  of  a  variable  quantity  ;*  in  which  Tobias  Ma\er*s 
proceaa  for  determining  the  co-eiiicients  by  equations  of  condi- 
ftoji,  a  process  whiob  has  been  most  successfully  employed  by 
all  subsequent  astronomers,  is  succinctly,  but  elegiuiUy  and 
clearly  explained. 

The  portion  of  these  ^^  Outlines,*'  however,  which  we  have 
examined  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  that  which  rdales  lo 
Pkyttcai  Astronomy.  Persons  in  general  have  been  too  apt  to 
regard  thb  department  of  science  as  absolutely  unapproachable, 
except  by  a  very  profound  mathematician.  The  work  vrbidi 
contains  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  development  of  the 
principles  and  discoveries  in  this  department  of  astronomy, 
namely,  the  '^  Meeanique  Celeste"  of  Laplace,  is  far  too  ab- 
struse to  be  read  by  any  but  masters  of  the  exact  soiences.  The 
degant  introduction  to  it  by  Biot,  in  his  ^*  Astronooue  de  Phy- 
f*  sique,"  has  never  been  widely  circulated  in  this  country.  The 
perspicuous  and  satisfactory  treatises  by  Frisi,  i.  e.  the  ^*  Cos- 
mographia,"  and  ^^  Tbeoria  Diiirna  Motds,"  are  seldom  found, 
except  in  the  Ubraries  of  our  colleges  and  public  institutions. 
And  the  accurate,  and,  in  some  respects,  profound  essay  on  phy- 
sical astrononiy,  given  by  Professor  Vince  iQ  the  second  voluioe 
of  his  quarto  Treatise,  is,  by  reason  of  the  expense  of  that  work, 
necessarily  excluded  from  the  libraries  of  the  majority  of  students. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  find,  in  the  latter  of  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  a  sketch  of  the  principles  and  of  the  most  important  dis* 
coveries  of  physical  astronomy,  which  is  at  once  concise  and  per- 
spicuous, and  which,  thouf^  it  does  not  furnish  a  demonstratiaa 
•f  every  proposition  advanced,  gives  so  satisfactory  an  exhibitiiNi 
of  9ome  investigations,  and  so  clear  a  view  of  the  principles  oo 
which  others  are  conducted,  that  instead  of  deterring^  a  student; 
it  vriU  stimulate  him  to  farther  examination  of  the  suSject  in  the 
treatises  wherein  it  is  fuUy.  discussed. 

Professor  piayfair's  view  of  physical  astronomy  occupies 
about  one  hundred  and  twelve  pages,  and  is  exhibited  in  e^t 
sections.  I.  Qu  the  forceq  which  retain  the  planets  in  their  or- 
biu.    2.  Th^a/forees  which  disturb  the  elliptical  motioBis  of  the 
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planets,  and  of  the  moon.  3.  Disturbanceai  i'li  the  motions  of 
th(^  primary  planets,  from  tbeii' actions  on  one  another.  4.  Di$- 
turbanees  in  the  motions  of  Jupiter's  satellites  from  t!heir  mu- 
tual actions,  with  the  i^eneral  result  from#tbe  theory  of  the  pkr: 
netary  disturbances.  5.  Attraction  of  spheres  and  spheroids. 
0.  Figure  of  the  earth.  7-.  Precession  of  the  equinoxes,  vari- 
ation of  the  diurnal  rotatioa  and  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
8.  Physical  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  tides,  and  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation. 

We  shall  extract  some  instructive  plissages  from  the  coni- 
mencement  of  the  second  section  : 

*  When  there  are  only  two  bodies  that  gravitate  to  one  aaotheryWlth 
forces  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their  distances,  it  appears  from  the 
last  section  that  they  move  in  conic  sections,  and  describe  about  tlieir 
common  centre  of  gravity,  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  that  centre 
either  remaining  at  rest,  or  moving  uniformly  in  a  right  line.  .  But  if 
there  are  three  bodies,  the  action  of  any  one  on  the  other  two» 
changes  the  nature  of  their  orbits,  so  that  the  determination  of  their 
motions  becomes  a  problem  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  thk  problem  of  three  bodies. 

*  The  solution  of  this  problem  in  its  utmost  generality,  is  not  within 
the  power  of  the  mathematical  sciences,  as  they  now  exist.  Under 
certain  limitations,  however,  and  such  as  are  quite  consistent  witti 
the  condition  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  admits  of  being  resolvied* 
These  limitations  are,  that  the  force  which  one  of  the  bodies  exerts 
#n '  the  other  two^  is,  either  from  the  smallne^  of  that  body;  or  its 
great  distance,  very  inconsiderable  itt  respect  of  the  forces  which' 
these  two  exert  on  one  another. 

*  Tlie  force  of  this  third  body  is  called  a  disturbing  forces  and  its 
effects  in  changing  the  places  of  the  other  two  bodies  are  called  the 
disturbances  of  the  system, 

*  Though  the  small  disturbing  forces  may  be  more  than  one,  or 
though  there  be  a  great  number  of  remote  disturbing  bodies,  the 
computation  of  their  combined  effect  aribcs  readily  fVom  knowing  the 
effect  of  one  ;  and  therefore  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  under  the 
conditions  just  stated,  may  be  extended  to  any  number 

*  Two  very  different  methods  have  been  applied  to  thef  solution  df 
this  problem  The  most  perfect  is  that  whic  i  embraces  all  the  elTeicti 
of  the  disturbances  at  once,  and  by  reducing  the  momentary* 
changes  nitn  fluxionary  or  differentiid  equations,  proceeds,  by  the 
integration  ot  thc^e,  to  determine  the  whole  change  produced  io  afty 
Unite  time,  whether  on  the  angular  or  the  rectilineal  distance  of  (be 
foodies.  This  method  gives  all  the  inequalities  at  once,  and.  as  they 
mutually  affect  one  another. 

'  The  other  method  of  solution  is  easier,  and  more  el^meivtarVt 
but  much  less  accurate.  It  supposes  the  orbit  disturbed,  ^o  be  nearly 
known,  and  proceeds  to  calculate  each  inequality  by  itself,  indepen- 
dently of  the  rest.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  exact,  and  gives  only  a 
tirst  approximation  to  the  quantities  sought;  but  being  far  simpler 
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than  the  other,  it  is  much  better  suited  «to  the  elements  of  science* 
It  is  also  the  original  method,  and  that  which  was  first  applied  by  Str 
Isaac  Newton,  to  explain  the  irregularities  of  the  moon's  motioiit 
The  same  has  been  followed  and  improved,  by  Calendrini»  in  his 
Commentary  on  the  third  Book  of  the  Princima  ;  by  Frisi  in  his  Cw- 
mographia  ;  and  by  Vincb  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Astronony. 

*  The  other  method  was  not  invented  till  several  years  later,  when 
it  occurred  nearly  about  the  same  time  (o  the  three  tirst  geometers  of 
the  age,  Claibaut,  Euler,  aad  D'Albmbert.  It  was  followed 
also  by  Mayer,  and  several  others^  but  particularly  by  Laplace, 
who,  in  the  Mecanique  Celeste^  has  given  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  inequalities  both  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets. 

'  I  shall  explain  the  resolution  of  the  forces  that  is  in  some  mea- 
sure common  to  both  methods ;  and  shall  shew  how  their  effects  are  to 
be  estimated  in  some  simple  instances,  going  from  thence  to  the  enu< 
meration  of  the  results.  1  begin  with  the  moon's  Irregularities,  as  the 
easiest  case  of  the  problem.' 

These  be  traces  with  considerable  perspicuity,  stating  the 
most  iniportaut  propositions,  and  enumerating  many  curious 
particulars,  es|)ecially  those  which  tend  to  confirm  the  ashamed 
theory  of  gravitation.  We  have  room  to  specify  only  one  of 
them.  Clairaut  a^ter  solving  the  problem  which  relates  to  the 
motion  of  the  apsides  of  the  lunar  orbit,  on  comparing  the  re^ 
suit  with  observation,  met  with  the  same  difficulty  that  Newton 
had  experienced,  and 

*  Found  that  his  formula  gave  only  half  the  true  motion.  He 
therefore  imagined  that  gravity  is  not  inversely  as  the  ^squares  of  the 
distances,  but  follows  a  more  complicated  law,  such  as  can  only  be 
expressed  by  a  formula  of  two  terms.  In  seeking  for  thfi  co  efficient 
of  the  second  term,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  his  approximation  far- 
ther than  he  had  done  before  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  co-effi- 
cient he  sought  for  came  out  equal  to  nothings  and  the  motion  of  the 
aosides  was  found  to  be  completely  explained  by  the  supposition  that 
i^  force  of  gravity  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diistaoce. 

Another  striking  confirmation,  as  well  as  application,  of  this 
universal  theory,  is  given  at  p.  282,  when  our  Author  is  treating 
of  comets,  and  the  way  in  which  theur  orbits  are  affectett  by  tba 
<li8turbing  forces  of  the  planets.  He  also  presents  a  few  obaer- 
yations  on  the  improbability  that  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the 
motion  of  the  planets,  or  indeed  aitj^  sensible  effect  U|>on  theiD| 
should  be  produced  by  comets.  This  subject,  by  the  way,  is 
treated  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  by  Delambre,  in  his  quarto 
A$tronomie,  tome  iii.  p.  40^—6,  and  in  the  Abrrgf^  p.  56*. 
Th%  latter  work  is  frequently  cited  by  the  Professor. 

After  developing  the  principal  effects  of  the  disturbing  forces 
pf  the  planets  upon  the  several  parte  of  the  89lar  ay^eOii  h?^ 
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benninates  this  portion  of  his  iuTestigations  by  the  following 
nstrvctiTe  and  interesting  conclusion. 

*  One  general  result  of  these  iiwestigatioDS  is,  that  both  in  the 
lystem  of  primary  and  secondaiy  planets,  two  elements  of  every 
>rbit  rem  tin  secure  against  all  disturbance ;  the  mean  di^ance  and 
he  mean  motion^  or,  wliich  is  the  same,  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
irbit  and  the  time  of  the  planet's  revolution.  Another  result  is» 
hat  all  tlie  inequalities  in  the  planetary  motions  are  periodical,  and 
ibserve  such  laws  that  each  of  them  after  a  certain  time  runs  through 
(he  same  series  of  changes  t 

*  Every  iuequality  is  expressed  by  terms  of  the  form  A  ain  ni  or  A 
:os  nt ;  where      is  a  constant  ce-efficient,  andn  a  certain  multiplier  of 

the  time,  so  that  nt  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  which  increases  proportionally 
:o  the  time.  Now,  though  nt  is  thus  capable  of  indefinite  increase* 
ince  sin  7// never  can  exceed  the  radius  or  1,  the  maximum  of  the 
nequality  is  A.  Accordingly,  the  value  of  the  term  A  sin  n/ first 
ncrcases  from  o  to  A,  and  then  decreases  from  A  to  o ;  after  which 
t  becomes  negative,  extends  to  s=  —  .A,  and  passes  from  thence  to  o 
igain^  the  period  of  all  those  changes  depending  on^  n  the  multiplier 
»f  t. 
'  If  into  the  value  of  any  of  the  inequalities,  a  term  of  the  form,  A 
A 

IB  nty ,  or  of  the  form  A  X  n^  were  to  enter,  the  inequality  so 

sin  nt 
ixpressed,  would  continually  increase,  and  the  order  of  the  system 
bight  finally  be  displaced. 

*  La  'GRi^NG  and  La  Place,  in  demonstrating  that  no  such 
erms  as  these  last  can  enter  into  the  expression  of  the  disturbancca 
)f  the  planets,  made  known  one  of  the  most  important  truths  in  phys- 
ical astronomy.  They  proved  that  the  system  is  stable ;  that  k  doea 
kot  involye  any  principle  of  destruction  in  itself,  but  is  calculated  to 
•ndure  for  ever,  unless  the  action  of  an  external  power  is  intro- 
luced 

*  This  accurate  compensation  of  the  inequalities  of  the  jplanetary 
QOtion^,  depends  on  three  conditions,  belonging  to  the  prinutive  and 
original  constitution  of  the  system. 

*  I.  That  the  eccentricities  of  the  orbits  are  all  inconsiderable,  or 
xmtained  within  very  narrow  limits. 

*  II  hut  the  rlanets  all  move  in  the  same  direction,  as  both 
irimary  and  secondary  do  from  west  to  east* 

<  li  1.  That  the  planes  of  dieir  orbits  are  but  little  inclined  to  om 
AOther^ 

'  But  for  these  three  conditions,  terms  of  the  kind  mentioned  aboif^ 
rould  come  into  the  expression  of  the  inequalities,  which  might 
herefore  increase  without  limit. 

^  These  three  conditions  do  not  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  naturo 
)i  motion  or  of  gravitation,  or  from  the  action  of  ai^  phyrical 
Ause  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Neither  can  they  be  coasaderedas 
jrising  from  chance  ;  for  ue  probability  is  almost  iofimt^tP  cme^  that 
rithout  a  gausc  particularly  directed  to' that  object,  such  a  conformity 
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Gouid  not  faave^ariaen  in  the  motions  of  3 1  diflbrent  bodies  Acaltered 
over  such  a  vast  extent. 

<  The  only  explanation  therefore  that  remains  is,  that  all  ihuU  the 
work  ofmteuigence  and  deiign^  directing  the  original  ctnutitutunt  of 
the  system  and  expressing  such  motions  on  the  parti  as  toere  calcidaUdP} 
give  liability  to  the  xjohokJ 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent  But  the  principle  of  gra« 
Tiiation  will  enable  us  to  take  another  9tep>  and  thai  a  Tery  nioi^ 
mentous  one.  It  is  demonstrable  from  this  principle,  not  osly 
that  there  existed  originally  a  Designing  Agent,  but  that  the 
uniYersal  system  requires  his  perpetual  intervention.  This 
has  been  eiiown  conclusively  by  many  writers,  but  by  none, 
perhaps,  more  indubitably  than  by  Professor  Vince  in  his  "  Gb- 
*'  servations  on  the  Cause  of  Gravitation"  which  we  reviewed  . 

■ 

some  years  ago. 

<  It  seems  reasonable  fsays  Mn  Vince)  to  admit  a  Divine  Agency 
at  that  point  where  all  ottier  means  appear  inadequate  to  produce  the 
efiect.  And  as  mechanical  operations^  in  whatever  point  of  view  they 
have  been  considered,  do  not  appear  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
preservation  of  the  system  (to  sav  nothing  of  its^nna^n),  we  oaght 
to  conclude,  that  the  Deity,  in  his  government,  does  not  act  by  such 
instruments  ;  but  that  the  whole  is  inducted  by  his  more  immediate' 
agency,  witliout  the  intervention  of  material  causes.' 

A  mathematical  writer  in  a  celebrated  northern  jouroal,  la^ 
boured  hard  to  weaken  this  consolatory  inference  :  buty  happily, 
he  failed  in  tlie  attempt  by  neglecting  (whether  from  ignonmoe 
or  intention  we  cannot  say)  to  distmguish  between  modve  and 
accelerating  force.  0 

There  is  much  valuable  matter  in  the  remainder  of  these 
^^  Outlines,  "  but  we  have  not  room  to  speak  of  more  than  a 
single  topic,  viz.  the  variation  of  tlie  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 
The  position  of  the  ecliptic  is  incessantly  changing  by  reason  of 
the  action  of  the  planets. 

*  The  variations  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  thus  poduced,  are 
amonff  the  number  of  the  secular  inequahties  which  have  lon^ 
periods,  and>  aflcr  reaching  a  maximum,  return  in  a  contraiy  di- 
rection. 

*  As  far  back  as  observation  goes,  the  obliquity  of  tiie  ecliptic  has 
been  diminishing,  and  is  doing  so  at  present,  by  52"  in  a  century  f 
it  will  not,  however,  always  continue  to  diminish,  but  in  the  course 
of  ages  will  again  increase,  oscillating  backwards  and  forwards  on 
each  side  of  a  mean,  from  which  it  never  can  depart  fer. 

*  The  secular  variation  of  the  obliquity  was  less  in  ancient  times 
than  it  is  at  present ;  it  is  now  near  its  maximum,  and  will  beg^n  to 
decrease  in  the  22d  century  of  our  era. 

<  La  Gbangx  has  shew|i,  that  the  total  change  of  the  Miqwty^ 
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reckoning  from  that  in  1700»  must  be  less  tli^  5^  23' ;  Mem.  Acad. 
de  Berlin y  1782.  p.  284.  Also  that  the  changes  in  the  inclination* 
of  the  planetary  orbits,  are  all  periodical^  and  cannot  carry  the 
planes  of  those  orbits  beyond  the  limits  of  the  aodiac»  or  8®  on  either 
side  of  the  ecliptic.  By  the  retrogradations  of  the  nodes  of  tlie 
ecliptic  and  the  planetary  orbits,  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  i:^ 
diminished  by  a  small  ouantity,  which  is  at  present  about  0"  281  annu- 
ally.  Ibid.  p.  281.  All  thn  is  quite  independent  of  the  figure  of  tAe 
earth,  and  would  be  the  same  though  the  esrdi  were  truly  sphe* 
rical.' 

These  variations  in  the  obliquity,  livith  their  limits  and  pecu- 
liarities, will  become  still  more  manifest  to  the  student,  on  hift 
applyioi^  the  curious  theorem  given  by  Laplace  for  that  purpose. 
Let  t  denote  the  number  of  years  from  1750,  to  be  regarded  a» 
negative  before,  and  as  posHive  after  that  epoch  ;  then  will  the 
obliquity  be  always  nearly  expressed  in  sexigesimal  measures  by 
the  formula, 

28*>28'23-"  0.5  —  1 191'"21»4  [1  —  cos  [U  13"'94645)] 

—  3347-'  0496  sin.  (^  32*  "1 1575). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  sentiments  of  astronomers 
have  vacillated  on  this  subject.  Copernicus  and  Kepler  were 
both  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the  qbuquity  varied,  but  that  the 
variation  had  limits.  The  former  assigned  them  betweeit 
23^  56'  and  SS'*  28' ;  the  latter,  between  26<>  5'  and  22^  20^,— a 
most  remarkable  conjecture,  considering  the  time  in  which  it 
was  advanced.  Afterwards,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  philosophers  in  general  aimed, 
to  prove  that  the  obliquity  was  constant.  Thus,  Professor  Ber- 
nard, of  Oxford,  in  apaper  published  A.  D.  1684,  in  No.  163, 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  endeavoured  to  prove  there 
was  no  diminution  :  and  Flamstead,  by  transmitting  that  paper 
to  the  Royal  Society  unaccompanied  by  any  remark,  seemed  to 
concur  in  the  opinion.  Dom.  Cassini,  Lahire,  and  even  Le- 
moniiicr,  so  late  as  1745,  took  the  same  side  of  the  question. 

In  1716,  when  M.  de  Louville  presented  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  a  paper  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that* 
the  obliquity  was  actually  diminishing,  that  paper  was  not  ad- 
jiiitted  into  their  memoirs,  because  all  the  astronomical  Acade- 
micians thought  differently  from  Lowpille.     *  Malgrfe  totttes 

*  Icsraisons  de  M.  de  Louville  (said  Pontenelle,  in  the  History 

*  of  the  Academy  for  1816)  lesautres  astronomes  de  racad^mie 

*  sont  dcmeures  attaches  a  Tobliquite  constante  de  Tepliptique 
'  de23o  29'.'  The  disquisition  being  thus  excluded  from  the 
Paris  Memoirs,  was  inserted  in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum,"  of 
Leipsic,  for  June  1719.  Such,  however,  is  now  the  state  of 
physical  astronomy,  that  if  a  person  were  to  call  in  question 
the  fact  of  the  variations  of  tlie  obliquity,  he  would  be  ex- 
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pected  next  to  deny  the  rotation  of  the  etrth,  or  that  tte  mooa 
exhibited  mutable  phases. 

But,  looking  back  at  the  extent  of  what  we  haTe  writt^,  we 
must  now  return  for  one  mooMnt  to  the  Professor  Playfiur*8 


ciple,  and  thus  terminates  his  work  : — 

'  If  we  consider  how  many  differeot  laws  seem  to  reeulate  the  other 
pheDomena  of  the  material  world,  9s  in  the  action  of  Impulsey. Cohe- 
sion, Masticity,  Chemical  Affinity,  CrystailizatioDy  Heat,  Li^ 
Magnetism,  Electricity,  Galvanism,  the  existence  of  a  princmie 
more  general  than  aoy  of  these,  and  connecting  all  of  them  with  tost 
of  Gravitation,  appears  highly  probable. 

'  The  discovery  of  this  great  principle  may  be  an  honour  reserved 
for  a  future  age,  and  science  may  again  have  to  record  names  whidi 
are  to  stand  on  the  same  levels  with  those  of  Newton  and  Laplaos* 
AboiU  uch  ukimate  atkiinmenis  U  wfre  untioise  U  be  sanguinep  tudfOi* 
philosophical  to  despair.* 

'  This  is  language  and  sentiment  worthy  a  Professor  of  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  it  would  be  well,  we  think,  if  the  ingenious 
writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  whose  whimsical  dreamings 
relative  to  a  formula  which  should  comprise  the  trajecto- 
ries described  by  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  we 
detailed  in  our  December  Number,  could  attend  a  course  of  Mr. 
Playtair's  lectures. 

It  only  rcfnains  for  us  to  remark,  that  neither  of  these  Tolumes 
contains  the  science  of  optics.  Whether  it  is  that  this  branch  of 
knowledge  does  not  constitute  a  portion  of  the  Edinburgh  course, 
or  that  the  learned  Professor  means  to  treat  it  separately,  are 
questions  on  which  we  must  leave  those  of  our  readers  vibo  may 
be  so  inclined  to  speculate,  till  either  a  new  volume  from  the 
same  Author,  or  a  pre/ace  to  a  new  edition,  furnish  the  requi* 
site  information 


Art.  Vi  Dela  Traite  et  de  PEiclavage  des  T^oirs  et  des  Blanct.  Par 
un  Ami  des  Homroes  de  Toutes  les  Couleurs.  pp.  84.  PftriB, 
Adrien  Egron,  Impriraeur.  1815. 

On  ike  Slave  Trade  and  the  Slavery  of  Blach  and  Whkes.    By  t 

Friend  of  Men  of  all  Colours. 

gUONAPARTE  has  abolished  the  Slave  Trade  in  France. 
With  resuect  to  the  motives  which  have  dictated  this  abso- 
lute  decree  of  the  Usurper*8,  in  contempt  of  all  the  opposing  in* 
terests  and  other  obstacles  which  we  were  taught  to  bdieva 
stood  in  the  way  of  justice  and  humanity,  there  is,  probaUji 
but  one  opinion.  Unsusceptible  of  any  passion  bn^  ambitioDi 
thenundof  «vcA  a  man  is  not  to  be  diverted  firbm  it9  oiieM^ 
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object  by  any  consideration  of  so  remote  a  policy  as  that  of  mo- 
rality^  or  by  any  such  ^reakof  ss  of  feeling  as  giving«way  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  or  to  the  convictions  of  his  own  mmd,  one 
decree  beyond  what  it  has  beconie  expedient  to  do,  or  to  feign. 
All  that  we  can  know  of  9uch  a  man  are — his  acts.  The  rela- 
tion which  those  acts  hate  to  his  settled  purpose,  only  a  mind  of 
equal  capacities  of  good  and  evil  is  competent  always  to  detect : 
while  the  hidden  motive  of  his  actions  is  frequently  veiled  from 
every  eye  but  that  of  Omniscience.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  a 
mor«  ludicrous  misapprehension,  or  could  betray  more  completely 
an  inability  to  understand  the  ir^u^  and  texture  of  such  a  mind, 
than  the  idea  that  any  compunctious  visitations  of  conscience,  or 
any  relentings  towards  good,  were  likely  to  prompt  him  to  the 
inconsistency  of  virtue.  If  tliere  were  room  in  tlie  thoughts  of 
Buonaparte,  at  this  crisis  of  his  fortunes,  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  of  evident  policy,  one  would  be  apt  to  believe  that  his 
adoption  of  this  measure  was  in  calm,  magnanimous  derision  of 
the  Potentates  and  Statesmen  assembled  in  Congress,  to  deli- 
berate, among  other  things,  upon  this  point  of  simple  humanity: 
who,  after  detaining  Europe  in  anxious  suspence  for  so  long  a 
period,  have  brought  forth  a  Declaration  on  the  subject,  which 
declares  nothing  so  clearly  as  the  guilt  of  all  the  parties  impli- 
cated in  this  hypocritical  toleration  of  the  traffic.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  this  eloquent  pamphlet,  we  may  render  it  thus  : — *  We 

*  know  that  the  Slave  Trade  is  a  crime,  but  let  us  agree  to  commit 

*  tlie  crime  for  five  years  longer.'  Upon  this  famous  Declaration 
the  simple  decree  of  Buonaparte's  is  a  covert  satire,  whether 
designed  or  not,  of  the  keenest  description. 

Buonaparte  abolishes  the  Slave  Trade  in  France.  Henry  the 
Eighth  abolished  popery  in  this  kingdom.  The  circumstance 
by  which  the  lives  and  liberties  of  millions  may  be  preserved,  is 
not  to  be  the  less  rejoiced  in,  because  hypocrisy,  or  turbulent 
ambition,  blindly  working  the  counsels  of  Providence,  was  the 
agent.  How  often  do  we  find  the  means  which  the  Almighty 
selects  for  accomplishing  the  mightiest  good,  those  which  wer 
should  have  deemed  both  unlikely  and  unfit ;  those  which  human 
wisdom  would  have  disdained  to  employ ;  or  to  which  humvm  pride 
would  have  revolted  from  the  idea  of  being  indebted  !  The  instru- 
ment is,  perhaps,  detestable.  The  man  can  claim  no  gratitude  for 
the  benetit  he  confers.  The  Almighty  accepts  the  unavailing  ef- 
forts, the  very  will  and  wishes  of  humble  goodness  ;  but  He  employs 
the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and  the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  to  do 
his  work.  They  are  fitter  weapons  for  such  harsh  and  unhewn 
materials  as  they  are  employed  upon.'  He  makes  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  liim.  It  is  little,  after  all,  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  patriots  and  philanthropists  seem  capable  of  efiecting : 
tile  circumstance«  of  the  iirorld  are  against  meii^  who  have  ta 
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proceed  with  a  ^crapulous  attention  6>  means  a*  ftrell  as  end,  U 
integrity,  sincerity,  and  honour :  ^ile  there  is  something  ii 
the  unincumbered  operations  of  simple  absolute  power,  haMoi- 
ing  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  object  with  the  indiscriminatis^ 
force  of  necessity,  that  nmkes  us  feel  how  much  fitter  an  instni- 
ment  it  is  of  vast  and  extensive  benefits,  could  its  agency  be  M 
securely  directed  to  such  a  purpose. 

The  pamphlet  which  has  suggested  these  remarks,  is  one  d 
singular  interest.  It  is  written  by  a  man  of  considerable  ode- 
brity,  M.  Or^goire,  formerly  bishop  of  Blois,  whose  name  hif 
been  brought  prominently  forward  in  connexion  with  the  hte 
changes  in  France.  As  we  beliere  only  two  or  tfiree  copiei  d 
the  pamphlet  have  yet  reached  this  country,  we  concrive  that 
our  readers  will  not  be  displeased  at  our  making  from  it  raflMT 
copious  extracts. 

The  motto  which  the  Author  has  selected  for  his  title  page,  Is 
from  an  English  writer  : — 

'  /T^zf  h€n)e  a  right  to  enskfoe  others^  there  may  6e  oAers  tnio  hate 
'  a  right  to  enslave  you.* — ( Price  on  the  American  RevoIttUon.) 

There  i^  a  characteristic  simplicity  in  this  position,  wiudi  has 
the  force  of  a  tliousand  arguments. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  chapters.  The  first  treats  nppQ 
the  African  Slave  Trade.  The  Author  begins  by  addiM»M 
from  Ancient  History  the  memorable  conduct  of  AristideSy  w 
of  the  Athenians  who  acted  by  his  advice,  in  rejecting  tte  pnn 
posal  confided  to  him  by  Themistocles,  to  deliver  his  oountty  If 
burning  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.*  Aristides,  persuaded  that  even 
that  object  would  be  purchased  too  dearly  by  an  act  repugnant  to 
morality,  declares  to  the  assembly  that  the  means  proposed  would 
be  highly  advantageous,  but  that  it  is  ui^ust ;  and  it  is  njected. 
In  a  treaty  with  the  CarthaginianS|  Gelon,  king  of  Syracuse,  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  they  should  not  sacrifice  anymore  children 
to  Saturn.  With  these  illustrious  instances  of  national  virtue, 
our  Author  contrasts  the  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Parity 
three  and  twenty  centuries  after,  by  which  the  French  are  al-* 
lowed  to  steal  or  buy  the  natives  of  Africa  for  five  years  kmgar, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  transporting  them  far  from  their  country,  and 
from  every  object  of  their  Sections,  and  of  selling  tbm  as 
beasts  of  burden,  to  moisten  with  their  labour  thesoil^  the  fruits 
of  which  shall  belong  toothers  ;  and  to  drag  out  a  painful  ex- 
istence, with  no  other  consolation  at  the  end  of  the  day,  than 
that  of  haying  taken  another  step  towards  the  grave. 

*  Ari&tides  and  Gelon  ware  idolaters,  we  are  Christians!* 

-  —  '  ' ,  .      .  ■■ 

>»  M.  Gregoire's  memory  has  been  treacherous.  It  was  the  com- 
bined fleet  of  the  Lacedasmonian  and  other  Gredan  SMes. 
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hfiSL^ing  these  facts  to  make  tlirir  own  improssioiiy  oiir  Aathor 
lliao  proceeds  to  combat  the  AiSerent  pretexLs  and  eyasionSyto 
which  the  advocates  of  the  Slave  Trade  have  h^  recourse  for  the 
past  five-and-tw^ntjr  years;  not  scrupling  to  cpnsider  the  noiiiis- 
lers  of  the  French  King,  on  whom  the  responsibility  of  the  Arti« 
de  devolved,  the  organs  of  the  Slave  merchants.  Referring  to 
tibe  allegations  of  ^^e  who  WQuld  depreciate  the  Africans  in 
the  scale  of  intellect, 

'  One  ipight  answer  them/  he  says,  *  that  talents  are  not  the  mea- 
sure of  rights.  In  the  eye  of  th^  lav,  Newton's  serv^mt  was  his  mas* 
Icr's  equal.'  .^ 

The  Author  quotes,  in  terms  of  deserved  reprobation,  as  a 
blasphemy  against  Nature,  and  the  Author  of  Nature,  a  sentenoe 
frcmi  a  recent    French  publication,    asserting   that    the   Ne-r 


$c  was  not  without  its  advocates  among  the  clergy  of  Paris.  In 
osing  the  above  assertions,  he  refers  to  a  work,  '  Sur  la 
It^rature  des  N6gres  ;'  and  in  the  Notes,  to  a  publication  en- 
titled, '  Le  Cri  de  la  Nature  ;  par  M.  Juste  Chanlatte,'  printed 
at  Cape  Henry,  in  1810,  (we  presume  the  production  of  a 
tetive,}  which  he  8a}'s  is'^ritten  with  the  energy  of  Tacitus. 
Ill  this  is  given  an  account  of  the  infernal  invention,  of  which 
the  Christian  White-men  have  the  exclusive  honour,  of  bring- 
Ing  a  pack  of  blood-hounds,  at  a  great  expense,  from  Cuba, 
whose  arrival  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph,  and  whose  natural 
toracity  they  provoked  by  a  stimulating  diet.  The  day  on  which 
tfie  first  experiqient  of  tbejr  ferocity  was  made  upon  a  Negro 
bound  to  a  post,  was  a  festival  for  the  fVhites  of  Cape-town, 
who  \yere  assembled  round  the  amphitheatre,  to  enjoy  this  spec- 
l^le,  worthy  of  cannibals. 

^But  what  mode  of  reasoning  can  be  effectual,'  our  Author  suhse- 
^lltntly  exQlaims,  *  with  men  wbo,  if  we  invoke  religion  or  mercy, 
^m^wer  us  by  speaking  of  cocoa,  of  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  halanee 
irf  tfftd^  i  For,  they  will  reply,  what  will  become  of  commerce,  if  you 
si^reas  the  ^lave  Trade  ^  Do  you  find  ap  individual  who  says^^ 
In  continuing  it,  what  will  become  of  justice  and  humanity  ?' 

M .  Gr^goire  informs  us  of  the  infamous  attempts  that  ware 
made  to  represent  the  friends  of  the  Slave  Trade,  in  jParis,  as  hav- 
ing sold  themselves  to  the  English,  and  as  having  voted,  at  the 
Constituent  Assenihly,  in  favour  of  England  against  France. 
^  The  feeling  which  unites  all  good  men  in  defence  oC^  the  Afri- 
cans/ he  says.  ^  was  strengthened  by  the  indignatioa  exeited  by 
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the  libels  of  certain  individuals,  who,  judging  other  iiieil4>^  the 
fedings  of  their  own  heart,  can  attach  no  credit  to  disiBtemlrf 
virtue,  but  always  attribute  to  others  the  vilest  mothr«<«^ 

*  Non,  la  po6t^rit£  ne  pourra  jamais  concevoir  la  'muUitiide  ^  li 
moirceur  des  menaces,  des  imposteurs,  des  outrages  dont»  jusou^ 
I'epoque  actuellement  inclusivement,  noui  fikmes  les  jbjets,  et  ont 
plwiieurs  d'entre  nous  ont  ^te  les  victimes  :  on  essaya  mteet  et  ^^"^ 
succ^s,  de  fl^trir  le  nom  de  Philantrope^  dont  s'honore  qoicon^ 
n'a  pas  abjur^  Pamour  da  procludn.  Puis,  d'apr&  le  lan^mie  ximtk 
fdorSy  il  fut  du  bon  ton  de  r^p^ter  que  les  principes  d'^quitc,  defi- 
bert6,  6toient  des  abstractiaits  j^  la  mttaphysiquej  voire  mtoe  ds 
VidSologie^  car  I9  despotisne  a  one  logi^e  et  un  argot  qui  lui  soot 
propres/ 

We  are  informed,  in  the  next  paragraph,   that  privateeis 

*  were  ready  to  set  sail  for  the  coast  *  of  Guinea,  in  the 
'  hope  that,  cifter  the  expiration  of  the  Ave  years  al- 
^  lowed  for  cotUinuing  the  traffic,  it  would  oe  uuUJUiiti§ 
^  prohmged.^  This  fact,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  see  no 
room  to  doubt,  appears  to  us  decisive  as  to  the  vrisdom  of  that 
Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  M.  Gregoire  excepts,  however, 
from  the  general  condemnation  to  which  the  planters  are  sob- 
jected,  some  individuals,  who,  whetlier  they  were  influenced  by 
benevolent  motives,  or  hadlieen  led  to  feel  the  necessity  of  ac« 
cbmmodating  themselves  to  circumstances,  had  meliorated  die 
condition  of  their  slaves,  and  had  even,  in  some  cases,  raised 
them  into  free  cultivators  of  the  soil,  awarding  than  a  quarter  of 
the  produce.  This  system,  he  adds,  had  been  established  by 
Toussaint  Louverture,  and  is  followed  up  by  his  successors  to 
tiie  present  time,  as  fully  developed  in  a  work  on  the  colonies, 
and  particularly  on  St.  Uomingo,  by  Colonel  Malenfant,  pub* 
lisbed  at  Paris  in  1814. 

The  Author  proceeds  to   cite  the  examples  of  Denmark, 

*  which  has  the  glory  of  bein:^  the  first  state  that  abolished 
'  the  trade  ;'  of  the  United  States ;  and  of  England  ;  and  the 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  Governments  of  Cliili,  Venemeh, 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  have  made  this  measure  one  Article  rf 
their  constitution.  He  citrs  the  names  of  VVilberforce,  Thomas 
Clarkson,  Granville  Shaq),  arui  aiiteriur  to  them  in  the  work, 
the  celebrated  Fren(l»rnan,  Bene/.*  t,  hs  in  the  first  rank  of 
those  to  whose  pei  severing  txertians,  so  gn»:it  a  proportion 
of  these  results  is  to  be  ascribiil.  He  contrasts  with  the 
mimlter  of  the  Eni^hsh  petitions  nt^ainst  the  Slave  Trade,  espe- 
cially with  those  Iroin  risto!  .iv*  Liverpool,  towns  in  which, 
formerly,  a  friend  to  the  Ait  can-   r  ^..YJ   h  ive  stood  in  danger 

of  being  inmillod^  the  ono  having  27,000  signatures^Hie  other, 
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36^000  ; — he  contrasts  with  these  the  silence  and  indiflference 
of  all  classes  in  France ;  which  were  so  general,  that  not  a  single 
petition  from  any  one  town  or  corporation,  was  raised  against 
the  Article  in  the  Treaty,  while,  oa  the  contrary,  one  was 
presented  from  Nantes,  imploring  the  prolongation  of  the 
Trade:  so  completely,  it  seems,  has  France  become  demo« 
ralized! 

M.  Gregoire  comments  upon  the  Sixth  '  Resolution  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Abolition,  passed  at  the  meeting  in  last 
June,  (die  Duke  of  Gloucester  in  the  Chair^)  in  which  it  is 
stated,  that  ^  This  Society  conceiye  that*  the  dii^sition  mani- 
'  fested  in  France  in  favour  of  the  Slave  Trade,  at  a  time 
^  when  a  renewed  zeal  has  been  excited  for  the  institutions 
*  of  religion,  proves,  unquestionably,  that  the  true  nature  and 
^  effects  of  the  Trade  are  not  known  in  that  country.' 

*  First,'  replies  our  Author,  *  The  inclination  manifested  towards 
the  Slave  Trade,  is  not  the  result  of  ignorance  as  to  its  real  nature 
and  the  effects  of  this  traffic  This  indmation  is  dictated  by  avarice^ 
liorrid  avarice,  which  esteems  nothing  sacred.' 

<  Secondly,  It  is  painful  but  necessary  to  say  to  this  respectable 
Society,  that  this  novel  zeal  for  religious  iastitutions,  scarc^y  exists 
but  in  the  desires  of  real  Christians,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. Some  pompous  ceremonies  are  but  an  equivocal  evidence' 
of  piety :  it  is  by  the  reformation  of  manners  that  we  must  esti- 
mate its  effects.  We  must  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits;  and 
France,  contemplated  under  this  aspect,  presents  a  deplorable  pic- 
ture of  moral  deterioration:  **  Do  to  no  one  that  which  you  would 
<<  not  have  done  to  you ;''  **  Do  to  others  as  you  would  they  should 
**  do  to  you;'*  *•  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself:"  these  are  the 
toaxims  which  emanate  from  heaven :  this  is  the  rock  upon  which 
all  the  paralogisms  of  covetousness  must  inevitably  be  wrecked.' 

The  Author  records  the  memorable  declarations  of  ti^o 
pontifEs  of  the  Roman  Church,  against  the  Slave  Trade ;  an 
authority  which  we  have  not  been  accustomed  to  see  exerted 
on  behalf  of  the  general  rights  of  oppressed  humanity.  Pope 
Alexander  the  Third,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Valentia, 
remarked,  that  '  Nature  not  having  made  any  slaves, 
<  all  men  had  an  equal  right  to  liberty.'  Paul  the  Third, 
ID  two  briefs,  dated  June  10,  15S7,  hurled  the  thunders  of 
the  Church  against  the  Europeans  who  should  spoil  and  en-' 
slave  the  Indians,  or  any  other  class  of  individuals.  The, 
Author  adduces  a  similar  authority,  in  obviating  the  common 
pretext  which  he  anticipates  on  the  part  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Abolition,  under  the  name  of  reasons  of  state: — 

<  Cette  raison,  si  fameuse  chez  les  publicistes,  que  le  Pape  Pie  Y. 
appeloit  la  raiiou  du  (liable,  est  Ic  Doudier  derri^re  lequ^l  sc  re- 
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tranchent  des  homines  qui  reulent  £chapper  i  Pimpunil^, 
leqael  s'ourdissent  les  attentats  les  plus  crtans  contre  lea  peiudef.' 
*  Wo  to  the  policy/  continues  our  Author,  '  that  would  nHmd 
ihe  prosperity  or  a  nation  on  the  tnisery  of  others  ;  and  wo  to 
the  roan  'whose  fortune  is  cemented  by  the  tears  of  his  fellow-meB. 
It  is  according  to  the  established  order  of  thinss  under  the  contrri  of 
Providence,  that  whatever  is  iniquitous  should  be  at  the  same  tune 
knpoliticy  and  that  iearful  calamities  shduld  be  the  chastiseaient  of 
cnme.  The  individual  culprit  suffers  not  always  here  below  the 
punishment  due  to  his  offence,  because*  to  use  the  words  of  Sl  Aa- 
mstine,  God  has  eternity  to  punish  in.  It  is  not  so  with  nations: 
for  in  their  collecttve  capacity,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  future 
state  of  existence.  In  thu  world,  according  to  the  same  Father, 
they  are  either  recompensed,  as  the  Romans  were,  for  some  humane 
^rtues,  or  punished,  as  so  many  nations  have  been,  for  nationsl 
crimes,  by  national  calamities.  These  ealamitiee  are  events,  to 
which  in  England  the  ministers  of  religion  have  often  called  tfie 
attention  of  their  auditory.  France,  who  for  a  centuij  past,  hss 
waged  impious  war  with  the  Almigh^f,  and  with  Divme  tnidi» 
has  drunk  of  the  cup  of  bitterness.  \Vlio  knows  if  the  dregs  are 
net  still  reserved  .for  her.  This  language  we  must  expect  Jo 
be  ridiculed  as  fanaticism  by  certain  personages:  this  is  one  of 
the  lesser  trials  to  which  I  have  acquired  ^e  habit  of  the  moit 
perfect  resignation.' 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  such  aentimeitCs  sa 
these,  which  need  not  the  consiaeration  of  the  character  and 
nituation  of  the  iDdividuol  from  whom  they  proceed,  to  gire 
them  interest  and  weig^bt.  How  far  the  fears  which  the  Bidiop 
expresses  for  his  country,  may  be  esteemed  prophetic  of  the 
issue  of  the  impending  cooflict,  a  few  months  will  probably 
'.'nuble  us  to  form  more  than  a  ooi^ecture. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  compare  the  outrages  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans upon  Africa,  with  those  oommittted  by  the  Algerine 
pirates,  which  it  is  disgraceftal  to  the  Continental  Powers  not 
to  have  adopted  lon^  ago  the  raost  vigoroos  measures  for 
Huppres^in^. 

<  And  yet  will  any  one  dare  say,'  he  exdains,  <  that  the  enor- 
mities committed  by  the  Algerines  at  all  equal  those  we  have 
inflicted  upon  Africa?  What  would  Europe  say,  if,  suddenly, 
a  second  Genseric,  a  descendant  perhaps,  or  at  least  a  follower 
of  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  landing  upon  our  coast,  were  to  invade 
us,  sajdng,  •  I  come  as  a  liberator  r 

M.  Oregoire  ventures  to  conjectnre  the  languae^  which  te 
African  conqueror  might  plausibly  maintain ;  and  SLinong  the  ex- 
amples to  which  he  supposes  him'  to  appeal,  he  cites  the  presp- 
gungs  of  England,  and  the  d^^^dation  of  Ireland.  He  supposes 
hhn  to  demand  of  those  who  pretend  that  African  slaves  arc 
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leceissary  for  tbe  caltivatioii  of  the  West  India  colonies,  ¥rfce« 
her  he  has  not  an  equal  ri^ht  to  bear  away  European  ar- 
ists  and  artisans,  as  more  expert  than  his  fellow  country- 
Ben,  and  as  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  promotion  of  industry 
ind  of  the  useful  and  polite  Arts  in  his  states. 

'  A  White  Code  which  my  paternal  goodness  is  about  to  prepare # 
shall  legalize  these  measures,  and  shall  be  the  standard  of  the 
Black  CodeSf  publlsbed  among  you  for  the  govemrtient  of  the 
Antilles.* 

^  I    do  not    see,^  pursues  our  Autlior,  in  a  fine  strain  of 

contemptuous  irony  which  subsequent  events  have  almost  cpn-* 

rerted  from  satire    into  history, — *  I  do  not  see   what  ard^u- 

ments  could  be  opposed   to  those  of  this  second  Gtensenc.^ 

'  Si  le  succc^'S  couronnoit  son  entrepri^e,  bientdt  d.  ses  pieds  U 
erroit  en  cKtase  et  bouche  b^ante,  cette  multitude  d'individus  qui 
lans  tous  pays  n'ont  que  des  iddes,  des  sentimens  d'eroprOint. 
In  flattant  la  cupidit§  par  des  pensions,  la  vanit^  par  des  decora- 
ions,  il  rendroit  tous  les  arts  tributidres.  Au  Parnasse,  tni  il  ftmot 
oujours  quelqu*  idole,  on  s^empresseroit  de  briscr  les  statues  des 
lommes  q  ui  auroient  cess^  d'etre  puissans,  pour  y  substituer  cellos 
let  hommes  qui  le  seroicnt  devenus.  Une  fouie  de  livres  seroient 
ladies  a  Genseric,  le  grand^  U  iien  aimtt  ete :  les  savans  attache- 
oient  son  nom  d  des  decouvertes  etrang^res  d  ses  connoissances;  la 
»Iupart  des  hommes  de  lettres  chanteroient  ses  louanges;  le  g6nie 
Q^me,  ebloui  par  ses  conqu^tes^  s'aviliroit  peut«^tre  en  lui  pr^sentant 
les  compliniens  adulateurs  sous  la  forme  de  menace  niaise,  dans  l6 
^eore  de  celle  qu'  adressoit  Boileau  k  Louis  XIV. 

"  Grand  roi,  cesse  de  vaincroi  ou  je  cesse  d*6crire.'* 

<  Des  libellistes,  humblement  soumis  k  la  censure  de  la  police 
ifiricaine,  iroient  journellement  chercher  le  mot  dordre  dans  une 
intichambre  ;  ils  seroient  charges  de  diffamer  les  ^crivalns  qui  fcfu- 
eroient  de  prostitucr  leurs  plumes  et  tout  homme  ft  caract^re  qui^ 
n^e  sans  etre  frondeur,  no  se  d^clarefolt  pas  admirateur  de 
!renseric;  ils  repcteroient,  jusqu'ft  la  satiety,  qo'il  Mtle  PSre  de 
«s  sujets,  Tobjct  de  I'amour  et  de  Padmiration  generale;  d^s 
'esperance  qu'ii  ddgneroit  abaisser  sur  eux  un  regard  protecteur, 
b  canoniseroient  le  Salomon,  le  Titus,  le  Tn^an^  Te  MaroAttrekf 
|ui  auroit  daigne  conqu^rir  1' Europe  et  qui  daignera  la  r^g^nirer : 
^t  comme  on  apprdcie  presque  toujours  la  jiffitimit^  des  entreprises 
)ar  leur  issue  eSc  les  resultats,  on  b§ifiiroft  Genseric,  on  mauaissoit 
;on  devancier  jusqu'a  ce  que  lui  mSme  fut  supplant^  par  que]c||ue 
lutre  dorainateur  qui  seroit  b6ni  St  maudit  ft  son  tour^  L'Histoire 
le  France  depuis  vingt^cinq  ans  dispense  de  cherdier  aiUeun  des 
sxemples  a  Tappui  de  cette  assertion^* 

The  Author  closes  the  firct  chapter  of  his  wwrk  wi&a  re- 
brence  to  the  sensation  produced  among  the  Haytialm  by  the 
rbiioxious  article  in  the  Treaty  of  peace,  and  the  formidaUfi 
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aspect  wbich  they  would  oppiwe  to  an  invading  army  that 
should  attempt  to  reduce  them  agun  to  slavery.  Their  mindi 
are  imbued  with  this  principle,  Uiat  no  indiyidual  may  be  de- 
prived of  his  libertyi  if  be  has  not  forfeited  it  by  crime  and 
been  legally  condemned.    *  They  know  that  the  oppression  of 

*  an  individual  is    a  menace  against   all  the  rest,  an  act  of 

*  hostility  agunst  all  mankind.'  If  they  had  had  representa- 
tives at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  would,  no  doubt,  have 
procured  the  acknowledgement  that  the  right  of  France  to  sub. 
jugate  them,  is  as  illusive  as  that  which  they  might  arrogate 
to  themselves  of  subjugating  France. 

<  To  debase  men,  is  the  infallible  way  to  render  them  vicious :  sla- 
very degrades  at  once  the  master  and  the  slave  :  it  hardens  the  heart, 
exUnguishes  the  moral  sense,  and  leads  to  all  descriptions  of  cala- 
mity.' ^ 

Here  we  must  suspend  our  notice  of  this  interesting  pamph- 
let. In;  our  next  Number  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  aa 
abstract  of  the  second  chapter,  '  On  the  irafic  and  daoenf  of 
^  the  WkiienC  the  subject  of  which  is  so  distinct,  that  it 
may  seem  to  many  persons  unconnected  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  clergyman  of  the  mo^  into- 
lerant Church,  pleading  for  universal  toleration,  and  laini^inmjr 
tlie  consistency  of  the  true  rights  of  man,  with  the  rights  rf 
Ctesar  and  of  God. 


Art.  VII.  A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Detection  and  PonishmeDt 
of  Criminals,  guilty  of  Robberies  and  Murder  in  the  Counties  of 
Essex  and  Hertford ;  preached  at  Bishops  Stortford,  March  19, 
1815.    By  William  Chaplin,    8vo.  pp.  34.      Price    Is.   Conder, 

"Y^E  are  not  surjmsed  that  the  Author  of  this  judidons  and 
impressive  discourse  was  strongly  urged  to  give  it  to  the 
public.  Not  merely  local  interest  and  feelings  must  have  bees 
excited  by  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  birth  ;  but  thr 
nature  of  those  circumstances,  and  especially  thdr  originatingia 
a  practice  prevalent  to  a  melancholy  extent,  and  by  many  re- 
garded with  a  lenient  eye,  gives  to  the  subject  an  universal  im- 
portance. 

'  In  the  month  of  March,  1814,  the  crimes  of  bui^^ary  and  murder 
were  committed  by  two  men,  at  Berden,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  All 
attempts  to  discover  the  perpetrators  werp  fruitless,  until  the  foHol^ 
mg  January ;  when  two  of  the  Bow-street  officers,  apprehended  t»s 
Wjounng  men  residmg  in  Bishop's  StortfenL  In  their  houses  w» 
fbrnd  a  large  assortment  of  picklock  keys,  together  with  a  obinplete 
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apparatus  for  housebreaking ;  besides  many  articles  of  different 
species  of  property  evidently  stolen.  Some  of  these  articles  were 
sworn  to  by  the  proprietors  who  had  lost  them,  and  the  culprits  were 
committed  to  prison  on  their  depositions  ;  under  strong>  suspicion^  at 
the  same  time,  of  being  concerned  also  in  the  murder  at  Berden 
Afler  a  short  confinement  in  separate  cells,  they  both  confessed 
themselves  guilty  of  that  deed,  each  however  accusing  the  other  of 
being  the  actual  perpetrator.  At  the  ensuing  assi/es  they  were 
tried  at  Hertford,  and  convicted  of  robberies  in  that  county,— ^nd 
the  sentence  being  suspended,  they  were  subsequently  conveyed  to 
Chelmsford  to  take  their  trials  for  their  deeds  at  Berden.  On  Monday 
the  13th  of  March,  they  were  both  executed  in  that  town ;  together 
with  two  other  men  for  murders  in  separate  and  distant  parts  of  the 
county. — Such  are  the  awful  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the 
following  discourse. 

*  Although  the  two  malefactors  Hrst  mentioned  were  not  suspected 
of  fouler  deeds,  yet  it  seems  they  were  well  known  to  be  great 
poac/icrsy  and  received  very  extensive  and  lucrative  sanction  in  that 
nefarious  practice.'  pp.  v,  vi. 

From  the  text,  Ps.  cxix.  158.  the  preacher  dra^vs  a  striking^ 
picture  of  the  VHrious  characlera  of  transgressors  ;  expatiates 
on  the  (jtief  which  the  true  Christian  must  fed  in  beholding' 
them  ;  and  presents  appropriate  considerations  on  the  duty  of 
avoiding  of  whatever  majfy  directly  or  indirectly^  sanction  the 
deeds  of  transi^ressors, — ou  the  imperative  duty  of  pro^ 
mating  true  religion  among  all  classes, — on-  personal  humi^ 
liation, — and  on  the  inestimable  excellency  of  the  Gospel^  and 
the  way  of  salvation  which  it  proposes  to  the  guilty  sonS  of 
men. 

Jf  our  limits  permitted,  we  could  extract  many  interesting 
passages  :  hut  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  point,  ttie 
offance,  before  adverted  to,  of  poaching^  or  obtaining  game  and 
fish  by  snares,  nightly  -  prowUngs,  and  other  illegal  methods. 
Happy  should  we  be  if  we  could  fix  th^  attention  of  the.  reli- 
gious public  on  THIS  important  object.  Few,  perhaps,  are 
aware  that  this  crime, — the  precursor  of  the  most  atrocious  rob- 
beries and  of  many  murders, — is  extensively  committed  through 
the  country.  From  thoughtlessness,  culpable  ignorance,  or 
false  inferences  from  their  disapprobation  of  the  Game-Laws, 
many  even  respectable  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  buy,  for  their 
own  use  or  for  sending  as  presents,  the  produce  of  this  wicked 
practice :  a  practice  which,  like  smuggling,  is  the  bane  of  de- 
cency and  industry,  of  morals,  education,  and  religion,  among 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of  England.  By  this  bobrid  practice, 
the  vast  demand  of  the  London  market  for  venisoo,  hares,  phea- 
sants, &c.,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  regularly  supplied! — Many, 
no  doubt,  have  been  participants  in  this  guilt,  who,  on  be- 
coming apprized  of  its  nature  and  consequences,  will  shudder^ 
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wbA  will  wash  their  hands  from  this  blood  of  the  souk  and 
often  of  the  bodies  of  men. 

The  Sennon  before  us  is  well  ealeulated  to  assist  the  efforts  of 
firtuoos  men  and  reed  patriots,  in  difilising  just  Tiews  of  this 
deplorable  evil,  and  the  means  of  reducing,  and  finally  ex- 
terminating it. 

*  1  ^ould  be  altogether/  says  the  preacher,  <  unfit  to  stand  in  ^bk 
place,  if  I  did  not  on  the  present  occasion,  follow  the  stronff  imptdse 
of  toy  mind,  and  eater  a  public  protest  against  such  an  infraction  of 
<)rder  and  of  law. 

*  1$  isa  violation  of  tk^  lawt  of  the  countnf  ^-~ln  answer  to  tbig,  I 
know  it  has  been  said,  that  the  laws  in  question  are  bad,  fit  only  to 
be  broken  ;  and  that  some  legislators  themselves  have  been  known  to 
concur  in  breaking  them. — With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  ob- 
jection ;  there  have  been  many  makers  of  laws,  whom  I  should  be 
▼ery  sorry  to  see  taken  as  patterns  in  morals :  and  as  to  the  fi:>rmer 
part,  it  is  possible  that  the  statutes  in  question  proceed  upon  a  mis- 
taken policy,  as  well  for  the  proprietor  as  for  the  public.  But  thif  is 
not  Uie  place  to  discuss  the  quality  of  any  particular  law :  it  is,  bow- 
crer^  the  place  to  state  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  the  laws  into 
his  own  hand,  and  dispense  with  them  whenever  they  may  not  agree 
with  his.  individual  opinion.  If  this  monstrous  notion  were  once  ad- 
mitt^*  it  would  open  a  way  for  the  destruction  of  all  law,  and  the 
removal  of  every  barrier  by  which  pioperty  is  secured,  and  order 
preserved.-^ You  may  dislike  one  law,  your  neighbour  another,  a  third 
person  another  ;  thus  the  bonds  of  society  would  be  broken*  and  the 
whole  frame  of  ffovemment  frittered  away  and  undermined  at  every 
one's  caprice* — If  any  law  be  grievous  and  unjust,  there  are  legiti- 
mate and  constitutional  methods  of  redress,  to  which  a  British  nimlic 
may  resort,  and  which  seldom  fail  of  success.  I  will  venture  further 
to  add,  they^  never  can  ultimately  fail,  if  judiciously  and  temperately 
persevered  in.— Passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  are  odious  te- 
nets, which  have  been  long  and  universally  exploded  in  Britain^  m 
theory  at  least ;  and  I  hope  my  countrymen  will  ever  explode  them 
in  practice.  But,  my  hearers,  in  the  name  of  every  thing  that  is 
generous  and  good,  let  us  be  open  and  manly :  it  is  un wormy  of  an 
Eoaourable  mind  to  be  implicated  in  deeds  which  can  only  be  accora- 
fUshed  by  artifice  and  stealth.  We  are  commanded  by  the  highest 
authority^  to  have  no  fellowship  «dM  the  unfruitful  wrke  ofdarlmm^ 
bfft  9amer  rpprove  them^^Let  it  also  be  considered  that  the  infitic- 

.  tioB  of  law  in  this  case,  is  principally  done  by  a  class  of  persons  not 
much  accustomed  to  dlscnminate  in  questions  of  such  a  nature*  It 
is  a  hazardous  experiment  to  sanction  disobedience  to  law  in  such  a 
garter.  It  is  making  them  familiar  with  that,  which  ought,  if  pos- 
sible, eiper  to  be  kept  far  firom  their  thoughts.  From  the  oreaking  of 
one  hrw,  it  is  but  a  flight  transition,  with  such  persons,  to  the  vidatiea 
of  another :  and  perhSps  the  transition  is  riighter  still  fh>ra  two  to  tea. 
C^eciaSly  when  countenanced  by  those  who  are  oensidered  as  better 


fnfonned,  and  better  ikaomdffbrt^0fAM$ft9imii^  Ufetfiii^mA^ 
ought  to  do  the  laws  tnd  mi^ktracj  <rf  thjefr  tmmtty. 

'  //  is  not  doing  to  othen  as  wm  mwU  /km  tkem  dotmiompm*^  If 
you  purchase  an  estate,  to  which  the  legislature  has  attached  cmrfaia 
privileges ;  you  josdy  cofidude  you  are  entitled  fo  the  same,  ai  com* 
prised  in  that  for  which  the  consideratmi  is  ffitren.  Or  if  ydo  igtU/it 
It  from  your  ancestorsy  they  are  legatfy  attaimed  to  tour  inheifMfdl. 
Now  if  as  is  the  case  with  most  persons  so  situated, )  your  arar Jtt  Aa^ 
ther  expence  for  the  securit|r  of  wiiat  Matfa  been  so  acqidr^  far  wtint' 
light,  I  ask,  would  yott  view  tbe  nigbdly  ^foiler,  who  thoM  ravtt^b 
and  rob  your  peaceful  domun  i  And  more  espeefaBy  if  bfarpmults 
were  accompanied  fas  is  often  the  case)  With  feiriitance,  and  sn^ing 
the  innocent  b1o<id  of  those  to  whom  your  <^der<  had  cottaaifted  the 
protection  of  your  lawful  jpossesalons  t  Let  any  one  put  UmMlf  hi 
such  situation,  and  then  form  his  opinion  on  the  prdpneff  tf  saA^- 
oning  the  practice  in  question. 

«  //  is  the  Jhdi/td fareni  qf  the  wont  qf  efhUis  HMtiritMiii^tt 
leads  to  pilfering,  and  {rilfering  leads  to  hoitebrealfiagy  houiebriaalLii^ 
to  murder,  and  murder  to  tne  galkrwi,  I  apprehetk!  libere  U  xh 
douht  of  the  troth  and  reality  of  this  stMeineilt,  with  res^rd  to  lAe 
unhappy  individuals  whose  end  hath  given  occasion  (br  thlTdSseoUrift; 
and,  not  in  reference  to  them  only,  but  mtfuy  besidea.  ttt6fh'  i$ 
reason  to  fear  that  this  smgle  practice,  octetribaf^  inu^.  by  itV  tub* 
dency  and  iu  conseouonces,  to  awdf  Ae  calendar  of  evert  asbiSels.Y  (o 
people  our  gaols,  to  bind  fefteYi  oil  dnr  eouhiryihlbn;  ttbcf  ml  op  t^ffutunt 
them  the  executioner's  arm.  Behold,  then  the  eflbcita'  of  t&Si  ANftf  of 
dftrifness,  and  }\idst^  whether  it  be  not  of  too  dec^table  a  ntfViMi  to 
be  countenanced  by  any  ono  who  would  be  deMtedf  A  tnetiS  10  Ho- 
ncSBty  and  to  the  mterestt  of  sodeff/  ff^  \6^^ 
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Wilson.    18mo.  ppw  xu.  161.    Price  ft.  Darton  f^id'Co.  ISlf^.., 

A  MONG  the  numerous  attonpta,  nlMMloMI'pdetic^  ^fMte 
good  intention  is  ihdr only  daim  tc  ImMgMeiB^  an<l  vmoae 
piety  alone  absolves  tbem  AoM  owtmf/t,  H  ifer  ]AMi9iiig*ilo  MM 
witb  an  instance  of  nfttWe  tsUm  aiMmwMMfflf  tMe  4eft^m4^yi 
uneducated  poTerty,  and  »t^totfbf  itli  mlJfws  riftfiAgs  affile 
altar  of  truUt  No  raflk'laii  TeC'bMn  UmI  td  fi^bicll  ^«^  » 
confined ;  nd^eircle  stroofc,  illMiirlhUi  Hot  ^f^Mtcb^  Iw 
a  hidden  bioffraphj  wo«l^'1Mal  IrecordhoWMl,^         ^/'^    . 

■ <  the  Muse  has  finuidy 

<  Her  blbssoms*  on  theU^diMl^iwiiad^fl-''   >"*  / 


c"* 


and  while  we  receive  trffh*  re9e?OTce  the  products  of. 

(ill  culture,  and  the.stolrM'bf  H^ki^^^ 

it  is  with  a  simple  fe^aff  of'j^eariti^.lttw^  tte 

efforts  of  an  unaspiring  nunrd;  'yir0b^  ^iSfho  classic  uxn- 
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cation,  nor  gifted  by  any  other  inspiration  than  that  only  ge- 
nuine one,  the  love  of  Nature,  warmed  and  enlightened  by  a 
meek  and  fervent  spirit  of  devotion. 

*  Susannah  Wilson  is  of  humble  parentage :  her  fatlier  was  a  jour- 
neyman weaver,  and  her  mother  a  very  pious  woman ,  who  was 
anxious  that  her  children  should  have  an  early  accjuaintancc  with  the 

^important  truths  of  the  Bible ;  from  whence  it  is  evident  that  Su- 
saonah  has  drawn  most  of  her  sentiments  and  reflections.  Susannah  was 
born  in  Kingsland-road,  in  the  year  1787.  She  learned  to  improve 
her  reading  at  a  Sunday-school,  and  to  write  at  an  evening  school. 

<  For  many  years  past  they  lived  in  a  litt.c  cottage  in  St.  Matthaw*s, 
Bcthnal-green,  reared  by  her  father  on  a  spot  of  garden  ground, 
which  he  hired  at  a  low  rent,  and  where  two  of  the  daughters  still  re- 
side, and  pursue  the  weaving  business,  to  which  they  were  all  bred  : 
while  thus  engaged,  she  says,  verses  spontaneously  flowed  into  her 
mind,  which  she  took  every  opportunity  of  committing  to  paper. 

*  Confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  narrow  range  of  her  own  fomily 
circle,  Susannah  worked  at  her  father's  business  till  about  three  years 
since ;  when  owing  to  a  bad  state  of  healtli,  from  excessive  applica- 
tion to  a  sedentary  business,  she  was  recommended  to  seek  a  service 
for  the  sake  of  more  active  employment.  Hitherto  her  reading  had 
been  almost  entirely  confined  to  her  Bible*  Dr.  Watts's  Hynms,  and 
two  or  three  other  religious  works,  but  as  she  advanced  in  years,  she 
took  every  opportunity  of  procuring  books  ;  and  Milton,  Young,  and 
some  other  authors,  fell  into  her  hands,  which  she  read  with  great 
avi^'ty.  She  likewise  had  the  advantage  of  acquiring  a  little  know- 
led^e  of  English  grammar.  1  his  was  a  stimulus  to  fresh  poetical  ex- 
ertions, and  she  devoted  almost  all  her  intervals  of  leisure  to  writing 
verses.' 

•  -  -  •       ■  .» 

By  the  history  of  Susannah  Wilson's  obscure  origin  and  hura- 

We  station,  we  were  prepared  for  thos^  defects  which  mark  the 

want  of  cultivation,  and  on  which  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to 

.,e^<ercise  their  indulgence. 

'>-nitWc  might  select  several  poems  interestiugfor  their  simplicity 

•  ftod  their  spiritual  turn  of  thou&:ht.  There  is  something  that 
the  Atheist  might  envy  in  the  refined  perception  which  reads  on 

.  eyery  leaf  and  flower  a  parable  of  heavenly  teaching. 
,    The  poems  are  characterized  chiefly  by  the  religious  nature  of 
mt^  subjects,  and  the  serious  gifiwoer  in  which  they  are  treated. 
Our  iinaits  will  admit  tb^  i»^ertiott  only  of  the  two   follow- 

*  ON  THf:  DEATH.  OF  A  SISTER'S  CHILD. 

'  Xh^M^t  of  Six. 

....^Swee^  babe!   how  short  tliy  atay! 
jjl^w  sopii  thy,  journey's  o*er ! 
IWi  spirit^  flea  away. 
To  visit  earth  no  more; 
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Thy  spirit  found  a   nearer  road 
Than  tliousands  to  thv  blest  abode. 

m 

*  There  join  thy  kindred  dear-^ 

They  were  belov'd  of  God<«^ 
Some  tarried  longer  here; 

One  went  the  nearer   road* 
But  all,  unerring,  found  the  way. 
That  led  them  to  eternal  day. 

*  Ye  weeping  parents  view 

Your  hHppy  infant  bands; 
See  how  they  beckon  yout 
With  all  their  little  hands:— 
«*  Come  Father !  Mother !  come  up  here. 
Eternal  glory  you  shall  share!'* 

'^  And  shall  they  call  in  vaio. 
And  never  find  you  there? 
Will  you  endure  no  pain? 
Will  you  no  crosses  bear? 
Eternal  glory,  it  would  seem. 
Were  quite  unworthy  your  esteem* 

But,  Oh!  be  wise  to-day. 

And  make  the  Lord  your  fHend : 
^Tis  awful  to  delay ; 
You  hasten  to  your  end: 
This  moment  only  is  your   own, 
And,  while  you  speak,  behold!  His  gone** 

«  WRITTEN  Jan.  1,  Id  14.        ' 

*  Immediately  after  my  Mother's  l^tatlu 

'  And  is  she  gone  ?  and  lefl  me  here  to  mourn 

A  loss  which  nothing  earthly  can  repair  ? 
And  will  she  never,  never  more  return,  / 

Am  I  no  more  to  know  a  mother's  care  ? 

•  Ah  no  I  ah  no  !  she  is  for  ever  fled. 

And  all  her  cares  and  sorrows  now  are  o'er; 
She  now  is  numbered  with  (he  silent  dead. 
The  place  that  knew  her,  knows  her  now  no  JDQiQre 

'  Alas  I  alas  !  I  mourn  beneath  the  stroke, 

1  hat  severs  from  me  my  most  tender  part ; 
That  the  maternal  tie  of  life  has  broke. 

And  rent  with  bitter  pangs  my  aching  heart. 

*  No  more  shall  her  dear  hands  my  head  sustaia,. 

When  faint  or  sickly,  or  oppressed  with  grief; 

No  more  her  gentle  voice  shall  soothe  my  patn^  ,., 

No  more  her  healmg  balm  shall  give  relief*  f,^] 


/ 


> 
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*  Her  faithful  warnings  now  I  hear  no  more» 
No  more  she  bids  me  shun  ench  evil  way  ; 

"No  more  she  labours  to  incrense  my  store, 
Ko  more  she  chides  me  if  I  go  astray. 

*  To  me  her  mem'ry  will  be  ever  dear. 

Such  hlesfeings  I've  obtain'dat  her  own  cost ; 
How,  then,  can  I  restrain  the  tender  tear  ? 

For,  oh !  the  best  of  mother's  I  have  lost- 
She  is  not  lost,  but  only  jyone  before, 

And  I  with  rapid  steps  am  hast'niiip;  on. 
And  hope  to  meet  her  oo  that  peaceful  shore. 

Where  pain  and  parting  shall  no  more  be  known.* 

*  Come  then,  my  muse,  and  dress  thy  plume. 

Lead  me  from  the  chilling  tomb ; 

Take  me  to  the  reahns  of  bliss. 

Where  my  dearest  motlier  if, 

I  would  pierce  the  clouds  and  spy 

Where  she  sits  above  the  sky. 

If  I  had  an  angel's  wing, 

I  would  mount  and  hear  her  sing. 

Hark !  meihinks  I  hear  her  say — 

«*  When  I  left  my  house  of  clay, 

"  Hov'ring  o'er  my  humble  bed, 

'<  Lo !  a  cloud  of  angels  fled : 

*'  Then,  those  kind  celestial  bands 

*'  Took  me  in  their  gentle  hands : 

*'  In  the  twink'ling  of  an  eye 

•'  We 'arose  beyond  the  sky, 

**  Leaving,  upwards  as  we  so, 

**  Suns,  and  stars,  and  worlds  below : 

**  When  we  came  to  heaven's  gate, 

**  Not  a  moment  did  we  wait: 

''  Heaven's  gate  stood  open  wide, 

**  Guarded  rafe  on  either  side: 

**  As  I   enter'd,   heaven  did  ring, 

•'  All  its  hosts  did  joyful  sing — 

«*  Glory  be  to  sov'reign  grace  T 

•'  Welcome  to  this  nappy  place ! 

'*  Jesus  sits  upon  the  throne, 

''  All  his  dasziing  glories  on ; 

**  Such  a  sight  my  ravish'd  eyea 

**  View'd  with  rapture  and  surprise : 

''  He  received  me  with  a  smile, 

**  And  all  my  sorrows  did  beguile : 

**  Wip*d  away  the  drooping  tear, 

'*  Charm'd   at  once  ray  trembling  fear ; 

*'  Cloth' d  me  in  a  spotless  drcas 

''  His  imputed  righteousness : 
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**  Then  a  bright  and  glittering  eroim, 

**  All  the  workmanship  his  own, 

**  Plac'd  on   my  unwortfiy  head, 

**  Told  roe,   it  would  never  &de; 

'<  And  shewed  me  where  to  take  my  scat^^' 

''  Close  beneath  his  blessed  feet. 

"  Here  1  sit  and  ever  view 

"  All  his  beauties,  ever  new; 

**  Now  I  take   my  fill  of  joy : 

"  Nothing  can  my  peace  destroy: 

**  Sin   and  sorrow,   pain  and  death, 

"  Left  me  when  1  lost  my  breatii. 

**  Now,  my  children,  cease  to  mourn, 

"  Though  I  never  more  return ; 

*«  But  the  way  for  you  is  free, 

*«  Come,  my  children,  follow  me  V*  * 

^  Is  there  one  among  us  all. 
Would  refuse  a  mother's  call ; — 
Did  she  call  to  earthly  bliss. 
Honour,  wealth  or  happiness  ? 
Oh  !  may  we  to  heaven  aspire. 
And  thus  fulfil  her  last  desire  V — pp.  46-^51* 


Art.  IX.    The  Principles  of  Christian  Philosophy,   12m6.  pp.  S64% 

price  7s.  Longman  and  Co.  1814-. 

'T^O  compose  a  treatise  on  any  species  of  philosophy,  pre- 
supposes considerable  attaiameiits.  Before  a  writer  can, 
^vith  any  correct  feeling  of  propriety,  give  to  his  speculations 
the  name  by  which  geBHine  science  has  always  b^n  charac- 
terized, he  must  surely  deem  it  requisite  to  be  intimately  ac«* 
quainted  with  tlie  progress  of  human  knowledge^  with  all  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  that  class  of  men  whose 
language  he  assumes.  To  act.otberwise,  not  only  exhibits  an 
appearance  of  unseemly  arrogance,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
counteract  the  well  intended  designs  of  benevolenoe  and  piety. 
The  necensarily  vapid  production  of  an  incompetent  writer, 
excites  the  pity  and  the  sneer  of  the  '  proud  philosopher^^ 
who,  induced  by  a  promising  title  pa^e,  opens.it  witp  the 
anticipation  of  an  intelleotual)  treaet  ;  but  after  a  slight  glance 
at  a  few  pages,  he  almost  instinctively  tlirows  it  aside,  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  disappointment  and  disgust.  Minds  even 
of  a  less  elevated  order  are  little  disposed  to  indulge  any 
tiling  like  complaceney  towards  that  which  premises  much, 
but  whicli  essentially  fails  ia  the  performance ;.  towards  th^t 
which  excites  an  ardent  hope  that  it  wiE  afford  new  and  interest* 
ing  illustraiious  of  sutyects  intiioatfLy  connected  with  human 
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happiness  ;  that  it  .will  abstract  the  mind  from  the  coiitemph- 
tion  of  the  gross  realities  of  the  present  troubled  scene,  and 
for  a  season  transport  it  to  regions  that  are  calm,  pure,  and 
lovely ;  that  it  will  give  unbounded  scope  to  the  exercise  of 
the  noblest  powers  and  aflections  of  the  soul :  but  which,  on 
the  perusal,  presents  merely  ordinary  ideas,  communicated  in 
a  very  common  place  manner,  and  in  very  inappropriate  lan- 
gu^fe 

The  title-page  of  the  book  before  us,  suggests  two  subjects 
of  inquiry:  /"trirf.  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  Christian 
philosopher^  Secandbf^  What  are  the  |>eculiarities  of  those 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  Christian  philosophy  ?  TLese 
are  important  points  of  consideration,  and  well  merit  the  at- 
tention of  the  man  who  assumes  the  arduous  task  of  writing 
a  Yolume  on  philosophical  principles. 

A  Christian  philosopher,  we  conceive,  must  be  a  philoso- 
pher in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  worcf;  He  must  he  in- 
timately acquainted  with  those  sciences,  the  long  and  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  which,  can  alone  entitle  an  individual  to 
assume  that  ap])ellation.  By  his  familiarity  with  physical 
and  moral  science,  he  should  be  able  to  generalise  his  views, 
to  contrast  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  with  the  tenets  of  the 
schools,  and  to  present  io  the  public  the  result  of  his  medi» 
tations  in  a  digested  and  luminous  form.  He  is  little  entitled 
to  the  character  ,of  a  man  of  science  who  is  nnac- 
quainted  with  the  operations  and  movements  of  the  material 
world ;  whose  mind  has  not  been  expanded  by  a  careful  exa- 
mination of  those  wouderful  phenomena,  that  present  them- 
selves in  close  succession  to  our  observation,  and  who  has 
never  considered,  with  the  chemist,  the  proofs  that  are  con- 
tinually aiibrded  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  nor  with 
the  astronomer,  (he  order  and  harmony  pervading  innume- 
rable systems,  which  elevate  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  Omnipotence  that  is  ever  employed  in  conferring  the  gifts 
of  life  and  gladness  upon  all  who  come  within  the  range  of 
boundless  existence.  Nor  is  this  honourable  rank  due  to  him  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  philosophy  of  Mind ;  who  has  never  made  the 
history  of  human  opinions,  as  they  regard  the  operations  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  a  subject  of  study ;  who 
has  not  directed  his  attention  to  the  ancient  and  moden 
theories  of  morals ;  and  who  advances  merely  with  some  crude 
and  general  notions  to  the  elucidation  of  the  *^  Prindples  of 
**  Christian  Philosophy.'*  If  a  knowledge  of  physical  and  moral 
science  be  absolutdy  requisite  to  qualify  a  person  to  write, 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  obvious 
that  aii^  extensive  acqountance  with  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  in  all  their  bearings,  is  equally  essential.    Thi^ 
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ast,  is,  indeed,  the  chief  qualification.  This  affords  the  power 
^f  extracting  all  that  is  useful  in  human  science,  and  of  ren- 
lering  it  subservient  to  the  ilhistration  and  practical  efficacy  of 
liat  which  is  Divine ;  and  by  purifying  the  affections  and  tlie 
Beart,  it  imparts  tlie  warm  glow  of  devotional  feeling  to 
.be  beautiful  creations  in  the  mind  by  which  it  is  eminently 
BDJoyed. 

But  is  it  not  possible  to  write  a  very  excellent  treatise  on 
Christianity  without  a  deep  acquaintance  with  physical  or 
ODoral  science  ?  Most  undou^)ted1y  it  is ;  and  perhaps  the  most 
useful  writers  in  theofogy,  have  been  those  who  had  no  pre- 
tensions in  this  respect.  It  is  not  necfiBssary  that  a  man  be  a 
philosopher  in  order  to  write  an  interesting  treatise  on  divinity. 
^^  Boston's  Fourfold  Statel'  is  au  excellent  book,  and  con-* 
tains  a  compendium  of  revealed  truth;  but  its  respectable  au- 
thor would  surely  have  judged  very  ill,  had  he  thought  proper 
for  this  reason,  to  denominate  it  the  ^^  Principles  of  Chris- 
•*  tian   Philosophy." 

We  are  not  disposed  to  object  with  much  severity  to  the  ef- 
forts of  any  man,  who  thinks  he  can  benefit  his  fellow  crea-. 
tares  by  the  communication  of  religious  truth ;  but  if,  at  the 
same  time,  he  |)owerfuIIy  excites  expectation  by  making  great 
pretensions,  lie  has  little  occasion  to  complain  if  his  work  beesti-. 
mated  according  to  the  standard  which  he  himself  has  suggested. 
Indeed,  we  conceive  that  much  injury  has  been  done  to  the  cause 
of  revealed  truth  by  lofty  pretensions  to  science  and  literature,  un- 
supported by  the  productions  on  which  they  have  been  founded  ; 
and  it  becomes  au  important  duty  to  check  this  self-complaeent 
tendency  of  authors,  and  to  award  to  each  the  meed  of  praise, 
not  according  to  what  he  promises,  but  to  what  he  really  per- 
forms. The  discharge  of  this  duty,  may,  in  some  cases  be 
painful,  especially  when  piety  and  soundness  in  tlie  faith  are 
manifest ;  but  a  sincere  regard,  not  merely  to  truth  and  justice, 
but  to  the  great  interests  of  Christianity,  should  lead  us  to 
its  consciontious  performance. 

We  iiave  alluded  to  some  of  the  acquirements  of  a  Chris* 
tian  philosopher;  but  in  this  inquiry,  it  is  of  importance  io 
ascertain  wliat  are  the  principles  which  form  the  science  of 
Christian  PhiloLophy.  Before  we  can  obtain  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  this  point,  wc  must  consider  what  was  peculiar 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  schools;  and  observe  wherein  the  religion 
of  the  New  Testament  difiers  from  the  principles  that  were 
inculcated  by  the  heathen  philosophers. 

It  will  be  said,  indeed,  that  on  every  subject  which  imme- 
diately regards  revelation,  we  are  not  qualified  to  judge  what 
is  fit  for  Infinite  Wisdom  to  reveal;   and  that  we  should  listen, 
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•  1 
ihercforc,  vrith  lovrliness  of  mind  to  the  doctrines  of  unpintioi,  |i< 

vrtthout  presuminn;  to  contrast  and  compare  what  b  truly  Di- 

rine,  Tnth  objects  that  are  palpable   and   earthly.     It  is  tnM^ 

that  in  no  case  are  we  to  oppose  the  mere  deductions  of  reasdi 

to  the  profound  doctrines  of  reyelation :    on  subjects  so  re- 

ivote  from  human  apprehension,  a  conviction   of  our  ignorasee 

should  lead   us  to  substitute  humble  acqmescence  for   prari 

speculation ;  and  we  are   acting-  worthily  ot  the  rational  M- 

ture  with    which  we  have   been    endowed,    only   when    ne 

receive  with  meekness,  how  contrttfy  soever  to  our  prtjud!eea 

and  anticipations,  "  the  words  of  eternal  life.^* 

If,  according  to  Bacon^s  aphorism,  man  is  only  the  inter- 
preter and  priest  of  nature,  and  not  entitled  in  any  case,  la 
substitute  his  own  theories  for  her  instructions,  he  cannot 
surely  be  allowed  to  act  any  other  part  in  reference  to  the 
sublime  doctrines  of  Revelation.  An  eminent  Northern  Phi- 
losopher remarks,  that  *  conjectures  and  theories  are  the  crca- 
'  tures  of  men ;  and  will  always  be  found  very  unlike  fbe 
'  creatures  of  God.  If  we  would  know  the  works  of  Ood| 
'  we  must  consult  themselves  with  attention  and  bmniiityi 
'  without  darmg  to  add  any  thing  of  ours  to  what  they  de» 
'  dare.  A  just  interpretation  of  nature  is  the  only  sound  mi 
'  orthodox  philosophy :  whatever  we  add  of  our  own  is  ape- 
*  cryi)hal  and  of  no   authority.* 

We  shall  not,  therefore,  teel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  choose 
or  to  reject  according  to  our  preconceived  opinimis :  hut  btaaif 
fiilly  satisiied  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, we  shall  humbly  receive  the  doctrines  which  they  oo»* 
tain,  how  sujierior  soever  they  may  be  to  our  onderstandiiig) 
persuaded  that  we  are  unable  to  comprehend  perfeed;  M  thai 
the  Almighty  may  have  condescended  to  reveal. 

But  if  we  denominate  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  ^  Tht 
'<  Princij  les  of  Christian  Philosophy,''  we  stand  pledged  (0 
shew,  somewhat  in  detail,  the  peculiarity  of  its  views,  «id  dm 
superiority  of  its  doctrines  over  every  other  8[)eciea  af  phi* 
losophy,  ancient  or  modem.  When  it  is  asserted  that  it  exoeb 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and  of  Zeeo,  it  BMf 
fairly  be  iniiuired;  in  what  this  superior  exeellrney  eonsiiCik 
In  anticipation  of  such  an  inquiry,  we  shall  place  behia 
our  readers  a  few  remarks  on  the  peculiarity  incident  it 
Christian  Philosophy,  both  as  contrasted  with  the  priad^ 
of  every  other  sjrstem  of  moral  science,  and  as  contemplate! 
in    the   native  purity  of  its  own  Divine  light. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  the  first  place,  is  distinguisbed 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  heathen  scnools.    These  schooif, 
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rere  not,  indeed,  more  numerous  than  were  the  tenets  which 
jey  respectively  inculcated ;  and  the  opinions  which  tliey 
eld  on  tlie  most  important  questious  that  can  come  within 
■e  coiis'uleration  of  man,  were  not  more  at  variance  amons^ 
Mmselres  than  they  were  in  themselves  va^e  and  unssts* 
ictory.  The  heathen  philosophers  attempted  to  discuss  some 
f  those  to;>ics  which  are  now  classed  with  the  principles 
ff  Natural  Relij^ion  ;  but  the  most  able  among  them  candidly 
bknowled^ed  tliat  they  could  obtain  little  satisfaction  on 
■fcjects  which  were  so  deeply  involved  in  obscurity.  Their 
■brts  to  remove  the  darkness  which  intercepted  the  attriboles 
t  the  Creator  from  the  world  whicli  he  made ;  to  raise  the 
«il  which  concealed  the  mysteries  of  that  futurity,  on  whose 
L«rk  boundaries  {hey  hovered  with  the  alternate  feeUoi^s  of 
wrror  and  expectation;  and  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy 
|>proachini^  to  truth  the  origin,  the  duty,  and  the  ultimate 
bestiny  of  the  human  race :  tliese  efforts,  though  made  by 
am  (is  endowed  with  the  utmost  powers  of  genius,  were  attend- 
^dl  with  little  success. 

The  principl  s  which  were  inculcated  in  the  schools  of 
he  heathens  were  not  only  extremely  limited,  but  from  the 
eriileness  of  the  motives  by  which  they  were  attempted 
■  many  cases  to  be  supporte<i,  produced  very  little  prae^ 
ml  efficacy  on  the  heart  or  on  the  conduct.  Had  thenr 
Uscoveries  been  more  extended  than  they  really  were, 
heir  influence  on  the  hopes,  on  the  happiness;  and  on  the 
■oral  impi*ovement  of  the  human  race,  would  have  been  com^ 
leratively  small,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  want  of  the 
mnction  of  Divine  authority,  and  the  demonstrative  force  of 
■spired  truth.  AVithout  entering  into  any  extended  detail  on 
his  subject,  we  may  remark,  in  general,  that  the  rehgion  of 
Fes«8  Christ,  differs  from  the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the 
atentile  schools,  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge 
shich  it  imparts,  in  the  morality  it  inculcates,  and  in  the 
netives  by  which  it  is  enforced. 

It  requires  very  little  illustration  to  shew  that  the  Chris- 
ien  religion  is  characterized  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
uiowledge  which  it  has  communicated  to  mankind.  Its  Divine 
huthor  came  ^^  a  light  into  the  world,  that  they  who  believe  in 
*  hhn  should  not  abide  in  darkness.''  Those  fundamental  prin*- 
idples  of  natural  religion  which  tlie  teachers  of  philosophy 
kjnong  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  unable,  by  the  mere  de- 
lections  of  reason,  either  fully  to  discover  or  to  establbh, 
<eere  exhibited  by  his  own  ministry  and  through  that  of  his 
inspired  servants,  with  irresistible  evidence  and  supredie  au* 
liorttv.    Jesus  Christ  has  unveiled  the  character  and  the  at^ 
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OMtrast  ?  |We  have,  indeed^  mllowed  ouraelvee  too  long  to  be 
daxsled  witli  Uie  mere  gaudineas  of  pomp  and  splendour ;  wkh 
the  apparent  symbok  a(  rigid  integrity  and  Novated  virtue. 
Viewed  through  a  proper  medium,  the  Roman  people,  like  all 
the  other  heathen  nations,  were  '<  filled  with  dl  unrighleoiu- 


ness.'^ 


So  comprehensive  and  spiritual   is  the  Christian  morality, 
that  a  change  of  nature  is  considered  as  essential  to  its  practice. 
We  are  told  that  we  ^^  must  be  bom  again  :''— that  befiMre  we 
can  be  disciples  of  Christ  we  must  put  on  the  new  man,  wkieii 
is  renewed  in  knowledi^  after  the  image  of  Him  that  created 
him.    The  necessity   of  this  change  arises    firom  the   blind- 
*  nesB  of  the  mind,  and  the  corruption   of  the  heart :  and  the 
efiects  which  it  produces  are,  piety  to  God,  gratitude  to  the 
Divine  benefactor  who  came  into  our  world  for  the  redemption 
of  man,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  refi;ulate  the  affections  and  the 
conduct  according  to  the  unchanging  principles  of  universal 
hohaeas.    This  change,   which    is   denominated  regeneratiosy 
— a  doctrine  as  pecuUar  to   Christianity    as  the  principle  of 
gravitation  is  characteristic  of  the  philosophy  of  Newton,*- 
is  net  only  essential  to  the  exercise  of  pure  moralitv,  bat 
to  the  enjoyment  of  those  great  benefits  which  the  Bedeemer 
died  to  procure.    He  himself  has  assured  us,  that  unless  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  see  tlie  kingdom  of  God :  and  bis 
inspired  servants  represent  the  spirituid  life  as  conunenciw  ia 
this  moral  renovation.     To  impress  us  still  more  deeplv  with  a 
sense  of  the  universal  holiness  which  is  required  of  the  diacipka 
of  Jesus,  we  are  taught  to  depend  upon  the  continued  influenoe 
e£  the  Holy  Spirit — to  pray  tor  His  power  to  give  warmth  to 
our  devotions,  and  purity  to  our  aflfections, — and  to  enable  vs, 
amid  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  world  to  continue  stedfast 
in  the  practice  of  every  duty.    Thus,  the  morality  of  the  Bible 
is  living  and  active.      It  includes  our  duty  to  God,  to  our 
neighbour,  and   to  ourselves;    it  embraces  the    whole   range 
of  thouglit,  and  feeling,  and  action ;  it  is  cherished  by  an  in- 
fluence derived  from  the  Fountain  of  all  perfection.     It  meeli 
man   helpless  and  guilty  as  he  is,  at  the  verge  of  his  eu(- 
eace,  oflPers  to  purify   and    guide  him    while  preparing   Sat 
futurity,  and   after  restoring  the  glories  of  his  moral  natuR^ 
ushers  him  into  the  presence  of  his  God.     This  is  the  oah 
religion  which  removes  the  curse  of  the  Creator  from  the  wodp 
which  he  has  made;  that  converts  it  again  into  the  lovely  pva- 
dise  of  God ;  that  teaches  man  how  to  live  with  ^^^rfulnfff  U 
others,  and  with  satisfaction  to  himself;  and  that  illumines  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaths  with  a  light  that  issues  ia 
the  splendours  of  ain  endless  day.    He  onlyluis  cause  to  fttTf 
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by  \?hich  the  leaders  of  those  different  sects  supported  their 
theories  respecting  the  foundation  of  morals  and  the  chief 
gfood  ;  and  it  has  i^iven  us,  with  extended  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  moral  obligation,  the  strength  adequate  to  its  per- 
R»rmance.  In  place  of  conceiving  that  we  are  sent  into  the 
vrorld  tor  the  mere  gratification  of  our.sennual  desires,  or,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying  the  more  refined  pleasures  of 
the  mind ;  it  uniformly  teaches  us,  that  we  are  not  our  own,— ^ 
but  that  we  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  to  do  the  will 
of  Him  that  made  us  and  redeemed  us ;  that  we  must  purify 
the  thoughts  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  external  conduct; 
and  that  without  a  continued  efibrt  after  universal  holiness, 
we  cannot  please  the  Jjord.  It  is  not  surprising  that  this 
should  have  appeared  a  strange  doctrine  in  Athens  or  in  Rome, 
where  the  religion  of  the  vulgar  was  a  system  of  unmeaning 
and  impure  observances-;  and  where  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools,  so  far  as  it  regarded  moral  conduct,  consisted  either 
mentally  or  sensuallv  in  the  gratification  of  self.  It  never  en- 
tered into  tlie  mind  of  a  heathen  philosopher  to  conceive  that 
man  is  bound  to  love  the  Creator  with  all  his  heart,  and  all  his 
ffoul,  and  all  his  strength,  and  his  neighbour  as  himself ;  and 
that  every  deviation  from  this  rule,  constitutes  him  guilty  m  the 
sight  of  God. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  morality  of  the  civilized  nations 
in  the  heathen  world,  is  the  uniform  state  of  their  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  their  uniform  practice,  v  Among  the  Romans,  where 
do  we  meet  with  any  thing  like  the  subdued  and  elevated  virtue 
of  the  Gospel  ?  There  are,  indeed,  those  among  us,  who  dignify 
with  the  sacred  name  of  virtue,  the  proud  respect  which  the 
-citizen  of  Rome  ever  felt  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  his  insatiable  love  of  conquest  andof  arms ;  but  Christianity, 
while  it  inculcates  patriotism,  frowns  with  indignation  on  the 
man  who  pretends  to  love  his  own  country  to  the  injury  of  his 
neighbours;  and  uniformly  urges  on  our  attention  the  necessity 
•f  cherishing  the  holy  fruits  of  humility,  and  meekne^,  and 
universal  charity.  What  can  be  said  for  the  morality  of  that 
people  whose  philosophers  and  educated  females  were  regularly 
accustomed  to  witness  the  combat  of  those  unhappy  men  who 
were  doomed  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  amusement  ?  Where 
is  even  the  superior  civilization  of  a  nation  who,  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  humanity,  conceived  it  necessary  to  the  glory  of  the 
conqueror,  to  put  to  death  the  captured  generals  belonging  to 
'the  enemy?  Let  this  sanguinary  comtuct  be  compared  with  a 
late  instance  of  noble  magnanimity,  which  generously  restored 
'  to  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  country,  myriads  of 
eaptive  invaderS;  and  how  will  the  Roman  people  bear  tlic 
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partly  to  mcoount  for  the  existence  of  evil  under  a  gotemmeDt 
•f  infiDite  pei'fectiou,  the  source  whence  it  proceeds,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  remoYed.    They  teach  us  ia  lanpiage 
«o  plain,  and  so  often  repeated,  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  that 
mau  has  fallen  from  the  holy  and  exalted  situation  in  whidi  he 
was  originally  placed ;    that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Qod, 
assumed  the  nature  of  man,  and  yoluntarily  made  himself  an 
expiatory  sacrifice  for  sin ;  and  that  tlie  design  of  this  sacrifice,  in 
relation  to  man,  is  to  redeem  him  from  aU  iniquity,  to  deliver 
him  from  the  effects  of  the  fall,  and  restore  him  to  all  the  glories 
of  bis  moral  nature.    And,  finally,  they  teach  us  that  the  Saviour 
has  promised  a  Divine  influence  to  carry  these  beneficent  derigna 
into  effect^  to  qualify  us  for  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties, 
for  bearing  all  the  tri^^ls  of  life,  and  for  the  eventual  eDJoymeat 
of  the  glories  and  felicity  of  that  immortality  whidi  is  restfved 
for  the  soul  in  the  immediate  presence  of  its  all-perfect  Creator. 
These  are  som^  of  the  doctrines  that  constitute  the  prin- 
eiples  of  the  Christian  philosophy.     With  respect  to  the  work 
which  has  suggested  tb^  preceding  observations,  our  opinions 
may  be  inferred  from  the  hints  which  we  have  already  of** 
fered.    Though  not  written  however  exactly  in  the  manner 
in  which   we  should  like   to  see  a  treatise  on  the  principks 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  it  has  two  qualities  which  are  highly 
estimable,  we  mean  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  devotion  in  the 
sentiment.    Many  authors  have  vrritten  with  a  more  enlarged 
comprehension  of  their  subject,  and  with  greater  abiUty,  but 
few  with  greater  piety.     The  following  extract  aflbrdaavoy 
&vourable  specimen  of  his  usual  manner* 

*  The  reflection  is  awful,  that  a  iew  years  of  human  life,  which 
compared  with  eternity,  are  no  less  than  a  drop  in  the  mighty  ocean, 
shall  not  only  determine  the  situation  of  the  sou),  but  even  Uie  precise 
degiee  of  happiness  or  of  misery.  This  great  gift  of  God  ought  to 
be  diligently  improved  and  spent  in  such  a  way  as  we  could  wish  w» 
had  done  when  we  are  about  to  appear  before  the  presence  of  tbfl 
Judge  who  'gave  us  life.  Time  and  life  are  in  one  respect  sjnonimov 
terms,  though  strictly  life  is  the  principle,  and  time  the  contiouatioA 
ei  the  operation  of  the  principle.  Life  now  and  life  hereafter  sit 
portions  of  the  same  existence,  but  the  circumstances  are  gres^ 
altered.  Then  the  state  is  everlasting  and  subject  to  no  chai^ 
Now  it  is  teamorary,  being  the  prelude  to  that  state  which  shall  epdfW 
for  eve*-;  and  we  mark  the  progress  of  this  toward  that  by  divisiaa%k 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  ascertam  and  to  remember  it  more  correct||. 
This  period  is  to  «11  men  very  uncertain,  and  in  itself  is  short  aal 
coMtautly  in  flight.  Every  moment  diminishes  its  duration,  sal 
brings  us  near  to  eternity.  He  who  listelis  to  the  beatinff  of  a  dod 
nuy.  reflect  as  he  listens,  that  with  each  beat  a  moment  Sim  nm^K  M 
raliini*    Perhaps  thera  is.  scarcely  any  thing  better  ralrnlainii 
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impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  the  unceasing  progress  of  time, 
than  to  look  at  the  perpetual  motion  of  the  second  index  6f  a  time 
piece.     This  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  each  rapid  revolution  prddaim^ 
that  our  life  has  becqme  so  much  shorter. — How  carefully  then  should 
we  redeem  time!       !ow  different  does  its  value  appear  in  the  hour  of 
hea'th,  and  the  near  prospect  of  death  and  judgement !    How  greatly 
do  the  best  of  men  on  a  death  bed  regret  much  misspent  tiaie,  and 
with  what  different  views  do  things  appear  at  that  solemn  p«rkKi»- 
when  all  things  assume  their  true  and  proper  appearance !    Ought  it 
not  to  be  the  business  of  every  day  to  determine  whether  we  have 
lived,  tlioughc,  and  acted  a^  we  would  wibh  we  had  done  wheir  we 
<:ome  to  die  ?    By  the  choice  we  now  make,  is  our  state  hereafter  to 
be  fixed,  and  by  the  diligence  with  which  we  do  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  is  tlie  degree  of  reward  to  be  determined      Did' this  strike  the 
miBd  btrongly,  and  were  a  faithful  comparison  made  between  time 
and  eternity,  we  might  w^ll  apply  to  our  whole  short  life  the  w^H-ds 
of  Jesus, — What !  could  ye  not  watch  one  hour,'-^pp«  158, 159. 


Art  X  An  Essay  on  the  Sandificaiion  of  the  LortTs  Day  J 
humbly  designed  to  recommend  that  important  Duty.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  GilfiUan^  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Comri^^ 
The  eighth  Edition,  corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.  16mo. 
pp.  174.     Price  2s.  boards.     Hamilton,  1815. 

TTHE  extensive  circulation  of  this  littfe  work,  and  the  num- 
ber of  editions  through  which  it  has  passed,,  render 
any  commendation  of  ours  unnecessary :  at  tiie  same  time 
'1^  are  unwilling  to  let  the  present  opportunity  pass  by^ 
vrithout  bearing  our  most  explicit  testimony  in  its  tA^oiar^ 
We  liave  perused  it  with  great  satisfaction;  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  production  of  modem  date,  whicb  appeafe- 
tB^  us  SO  well  adapted  to  promote  the  ''  SanetiCcation  of 
*'  the  Lord's  Day  ''  Its  arrangement  is  methodical;  its  lan- 
guage is  unilbrmly  marked  ^ by  chastness  and  simplicity J^ 
Its  arguments  are  scriptural  and  conyincin^;  and  the  tone 
of  cheerful  piety  and  elevated  devotion  which  every  where" 
pervade  it,  combined  with  other  excellencies,  presets  a 
pOlferfitl  claim  to  our  cordial  and  unqualified  approbation*     < 
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Art.  XI.  Euat/s  Moral   and  ReUpous.    By  W.  Potter,  small  8vo* 
pp.  XV.  807.  price  6s    E.  Cox  and  Son,  1814. 

HTHESE  Essays  appear  to  be  the  production  of  a  modest 
and  pious  person,  desirous  of  beingr  useful,  espeicially 
to  young  persons,'  and  encouraged  to  pubKsh  them  by  *  the 
*'  cordial  entreaties  of  friends-,  and  the  importunate  requests 
'  6^  those  of  the  juvenile  world,  with  whom*  he  has  the  hap- 

*  piness  to  be  acquainted.'     He  closes   his  preface  with  the 
following  quotation  from  Dr.  Knox. 

*  He  who  professes  only  an  attempt,  however  unsucccssfal,  has 
'  a  claim  to  candour  and  indulgence.     Failure   has   ceasrd    to  be 

*  ridiculous,   where   presumption   has    not  made    pretensions,  nor 

*  confidence  anticipated  success/ 

After  this  apology,  it  might  seem  severe  to  remark  on 
the  defects  of  style  and  composition  in  the  volume,  which, 
tliough  certainly  considerable,  would  not,  to  readers  of  the 
description  for  whom  probably  the  Author  designed  it,  be 
obvious  or  important.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  allow  hin 
the  henefit  of  an  application  of  his  own  observations  in  de- 
fence of  some  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  which  will  at  the  sane 
time  serve  as  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
Essays. 

'Nor  IS  the  excuse,  that  those  who  preach  the  Gospel,  are 
often  ignorant  and  unqualified  men,  a  sufficient  argument:  they 
will  be  at  least  as  wise  as  the  generality  of  their  hearers;  and  if 
they  are  good  men,  their  experience  will  prevent  them  from  pro- 
pagating error,  and  their  conscientiousness,  from  preaching  die 
truth  in  an  improper  manner.  If  they  do  not  renaer  those  who 
attend  their  ministry,  remarkable  for  knowledge  and  judgemeot» 
they  will  at  least  keep  tli(#m  from  breaking  the  SabbaUi,  and 
from  profligate  habits,  beside  which,  they  will  excite  a  spirit  of  de« 
votion,  which  will  increase  in  strengh^  and  produce  a  corresponding 
influence  on  the  general  deportment  of  the  kfe.'   p.  216. 

<  It  is  our  happiness,  that  Great  Britain  exceeds  all  other  coua- 
tries  in  the  means  which  are  adopted  for  the  moral  improvemeat 
and  elevation  oF  the  lower  orders  of  society  .  •*  by  the  fear  of 
the  Lord,  men  depart  from  evil,  and  by  mercy  and  truth  iniquity 
is  purged.*'  Let  us  use  every  proper  means  to  inculcate  that  fear, 
ana  to  promote  that  purity.'  p,  217. 
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Art.  XII.   The  Descent  of  Libertj/t  a  Mask,    By  Leigh  Hunt.  Small 
8vo.  pp.  lix  82.  price  6s.  boards.     Gale  and  Co.  1815. 


PREFIXED  to   this   little  Poem   is  a  discourse  *  On 
Oriiriit   ^nd  Nature  of  Masks.'     Mr  Hunt  is  not  inclii 


the 
inclined 

to  fetter  so  livi^ly  and  airy  a  composition,  in  the  bonds  of  a  too 
strict  deHniiion  ;  he  considers  it  as 

*  A  mixed  Drama,  allowing  of  natural  incidents  as  of  every  thin^ 
else  th  it  is  (h*amatic,  but  more  essentially  given  up  to  the  fancy,  and 
abounding  in  machinery  and  personification,  generally  with  a  parti- 
cular allusion.'     p.  xxiv. 

Milton^s  Comus,  he  considers,  as  the  best  indeed,  but,  at  the 
same  tirno,  the  ie.u>t  specific  work  of  its  kind.  Perhaps,  com- 
mon readers  will  have  (heir  idea  of  a  mask  best  formed  by  being 
referred  to  that  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest. 

Mr.  Hunt's  [)iece  is  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  Tari^ 
nature  ;  extremely  ^or&^eous  in  its  pageants,  rich  in  its  ima^- 
nation,  and  delii^litfuily  rouiantic  and  fanciful  in  its  diction.  To 
some  readt  rs,  indeed,  the  diction  may  appear  as  too  much  an 
imitation  of  our  old  poets ;  but  to  us,  any  thing  that  brings 
them  10  lecollecuon  is  charming.  Neither  can  Mr.  Hunt  be 
called,  properly,  an  imitator  ;  he  has  imbued  himself  richly  with 
the  wild  ruK'ic's  and  picturesque  lan2:u^g^.  of  those  good  old 
bards,  but  he  has  at  the  same  time  his  own  manner. 

The  subject,  as  the  reader  will  guess  by  the  title,  is  the  re- 
turn of  Liberty  and  Peace  to  the  earth,  after  the  downfall  of 
Buon<i|)arte;  and  we  think  the  poHtical  purport  now  and  then 
peeps  r.itlu  r  too  broadly  through  the  fancy  of  the  piece.  Shep- 
herds ar^  introduced  as  having  heard,  for  some  days,  sweet 
music  in  the  air,  a 

*  new  sound. 
The  first,  of  any  comfortable  breath. 
Our  wood  has  heard   for  years.* 

Hence,  they  augur  some  glad  change  at  band,  some  relief 
from  the  enchanter  who  has  so  long  been  the  curse  of  the 
^  weaj'y  land.' 

*  I  know  not  why, 
But  there  is  such  a  sweetness  in  the  touch 
Of  this  mysterious  pipe  that's  come  among  us. 
Something  so  full  of  trilling  gladsomeness. 
As  if  the  heart  were  at  the  lip  that  fill'd  it^ 
Or  went  a  rippling  to  the  fingers'  ends. 
That  it  forebodes,  to  me^  some  blessed  change/  p.  8. 
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Of  tlii«  music  and  of  their  conjectures  they  resolve  to  luform 
pid  EunooQus, 

<  Who  used  to  set 
So  rare  a  lesson  to  the  former  court. 
But  now  shuts  his  sorrows  in  this  cpmer  C  P<  8- 

*  How  has  he  suffered  ? 
Both  his  SOBS  gone, — the  first  one  by  hb  death 
Breaking  the  mother's  heart,  the  second  now 
Tom  from  his  bride,  and  dead  too  as  they  say/ — f .  10. 

This  Eunonius  and  his  daughter-in-law  Myrtilla  are  charm- 
ingly described ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  latter,  put  forth 
in  a  sweet  song,  a  spirit  announces  the  coming  of  Liberty. 
The  destruction  of  the  enchanter  is  then  shewn  in  an  aerial 
pageant,  and  the  twilight,  which  had  before  Iain  upon  the  ftoe 
of  the  whole  country,  vanishes.  Spring  descends  to  profMre 
the  earth  for  the  approach  of  Liberty ;  and  perhaps  we  could 
wk  quote  any  thing  more  characteristic  of  the  Author's  lighter 
and  more  playful  style,  than  the  description  which  is  gives 
pf  her  flowers. 

'  Then  the  flowers  on  all  their  beds 
How  the  sparklers  glance  their  heads ! 
Daisies  witn  their  pinky  lashes. 
And  the  marigold's  broad  flashes. 
Hyacinth  with  sapphire  bell 
Curling  backwara,  and  the  swell 
Of  the  rose,  full  lipp'd  and  warm« 
Bound  about  whose  riper  form 
Her  hlender  virgin  train  are  seen 
In  their  close-fit  caps  of  green ; 
Lilacs  then,  and  daffodillies. 
And  the  nice-leav'd  lesser  lUlies, 
Shading  like  detected  light, 
Their  little  green- tipt  lamps  of  white; 
Blissful  poppy,  odorous  pea. 
With  it«  wings  up  lightsomely ; 
Balsam  with  his  shafl  of  amber» 
Mignonette  for  lady's  chambert 
And  genteel  gerapium, 
With  a  leaf  for  all  that  come ; 
And  the  tulip,  trick  d  out  finest^ 
And  the  pink,  of  smell  divinest ; 
And  as  proud  as  all  of  them 
Bound  in  one,  the  garden's  geni» 
Hearts^e,  like  a  gallant  bold, 
|n  his  cloth  of  purple  and  gold.'  ]^. 


We  return  to  earth,  and  we  ara  delighted  vidi  fte  im^ 
ppnt  fapcies  of  Myrtilja, 
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*  You've  heard  me,  Sir, 
In  my  young  &ncy  picture  out  a  world. 
Such  as  our  present-timed,  im6nal  eyes, 
Knowing  but  what  they  see, — and  not  even  that,'— 
Might  gather  from  the  best  of  what's  before  them^ 
Leaving  out  evil  as  a  vexing  thorn. 
Whose  use  they  know  not ;—? 

^d.    Shep.  Sucha  world,  you  «ay^ 

This  change  appears  ? 

Myrt.  I  do,  it  seems  to  ttit. 

In  it's  fresh  whisper,  and  delighted  eye. 

And  all  this  burst  of  oiit-o'-door  enjoyment. 

Just  like  a  new  creation, — Spring  and  Summer 

Married,  and  Winter  dead  to  be  no  more. 

Was  ever  so  much  horror,  at  the  beat. 

Followed  by  such  a  time,— change,  wondrous  change 

In  what  has  busied  all  your  talk  by  the  way. 

And  with  it  all  this  luxury, — flowers,  blossoms. 

And  heaps  of  leafiness  on  every  side 

About  and  overhead,  with  beams  between,  . 

And  quick-voic'd  birds  that  steep  the  trees  in  musie, 

Green  fields,  and  cr}'stal  waters,  and  blue  skies. 

With  here  and  there  a  little  harmless  cloud 

That  only  wants  a  visible  cherub  on  it 

To  ride  its  silver,— happy  human  beinga 

O'ertaking  us  mean  time  at  every  step 

With  smile  that  cannot  help  itself,  and  turning. 

As  they  pass  quick,  with  greeting  of  the  da;^, 

Exchangmg  blessedness : — Oh  sir,  Oh  father. 

There's  such  a  look  of  promise  all  about  us, 

A  smile  so  bidding,  something  that  almost 

Seems  to  say  yes  to  what  the  tip-toe  heart. 

Hanging  on  Nature's  neck,  would  ask  of  her. 

Even  to  the  raising  of  a  buried  joy. 

That  I  could  fancy-^but — forgive  ipe,  p^§ 

For  talking  of  those  things.'  pp.  S1-— 93. 

We  must  give  one  more  totidh  from  Hie  earifaly  part  p{ 
he  poem.  It  has  something  in  it  exquisitely  toucbil^.  Phi- 
laret,  tlie  husband  of  Myrtilla,  ^^turn^l  almost  imboped-for 
*rom  the  wars ;  and,  on  hearing  of  the  kindness  of  hia  wife, 
(luring  his  absence,  to  his  old  father,  breaks  out  into  the 
bliowing  expressions  of  tenderness.  ^        * 

<  Did  she  do  so  ?  Did  you  do  fttis,  toff  IHbH 
And  tenderest  heart, — my  wife  ? — May  heaven  fcnr  this. 
If  only  this,  bring  out  that  cheek  again 
Into  its  dimpled  outline, — Heaven  for  this 
Cool  the  d^ar  liand  I  grasp  with'beiMi  and  pfe^. 
Bless  thee  in  body  and  mind|  in  home  and  husbmdi— 
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And  when  old  age,  reverencing  thy  looks 
in  all  it  can,  comes  with  his  gentle  witheringy 
Some  thin  and  ruddy  streaks  still  liifgering  on  thee. 
May  it,  unto  the  last  keep  thee  thy  children, 
Full-numhered  round  about  thee,  to  supply 
With  e3res,  feet,  voice,  and  arms,  and  happy  shoulders. 
Thy  thoughts,  and  wishes,  books,  and  leaning-stocks, 
And  make  the  very  yielding  of  thy  frame 
Delightful  for  their  propping  it. — Come,  come. 
We  will  have  no  more  tears.*— ^pp  35»  36. 

Liberty  at  lenc^th  descends  ;  and  the  fouc  '  spirits  of  the  na^ 
tions,'  the  Prussian,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Ene^lish  genii, 
successively  enter,  and  are  welcomed  by  her  in  tppropriate 
8})eeclies.  Peace  is  then  invoked  by  some  of  the  spirits  of 
Liberty,  who  introiluces,  with  a  proUisiori  of  sweet  soni^  and 
gorgeous  imagery,  Music,  Paintins^,  and  Poetiy  Then  enter, 
with  appropriate  pa<;eantry  and  attendants,  Exjierience  and  Edu^ 
cation.  After  this,  Police  invokes  Ceres  in  th^  following  simple 
and  beautiful  song. 

THE  FOURTH  SONG  OF  PEACE, 

O,  Thou  that  art  our  Queen  again 

And  may  in  the  sun  be  seen  again  * 

Come.  Ceres    come. 

For  the  war's  g«n«*  home. 
And  the  fields  are  quiet  and  green  again. 

The  air.  deur  Goddess,  sighs  for  thee^  * 

The  Ijght-lieurt  books  arise  for  thee. 

And  the  poppies  red 

On  their  wistful  bed 
Turn  up  their  dark  blue  eyes  for  thee. 

Laugh  out  in  the  loose  green  jerkin 
That's  fit  for  a  goddess  to  work  in, 

-With  shoulders  brown. 

And  the  whea:en  crown 
About  thy  temples  perking. 

And  with  thee  come  Stout  Heart  in, 
And  Toil,  that  sleeps  his  cart  in, 
And  Exercise, 
The  rudtly  and  wise» 
*     His  bathed  fore  locks  parting* 

And  Dancing  too,  t^iat's  lither 
Than  willow  or  birch,  drop  hither, 

To  thread  the  place 

With  a  finishing  grace^ 
And  carry  our  fmpoUi  ey^  with  ben'  pp«  6Si$ 
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We  cannot  but  add  the  trio  and  chorus  in  which  Ceret  is 

>vfelconried. 

*  TRIO  AND  CHORUS.' 

*  All  joy  to  the  giver  of  wine  and  of  corn, 
With  her  elbow  at  ease  on  lier  well-fiU'd  horn, 

To  the  sunny  cheek  brown. 

And  the  -hady  wheat  crown. 
And  the  ripe  golden  locks  that  come  smelling  of  mom. 

Siout  Heart. '  'Tis  she  in  our  veins  that  puts  daily  delight; 
Toil.  'Tisshe  in  our  beds  puts  us  kindly  at  night; 
Exercise,  And  taps  at  our  doors  in  the  morning  bright, 
Chorus.  Then  joy  to  the  giver,  &c. 

We'll  sling  on  our  (laskets,  and  forth  with  the  sun. 
With  our  trim-ancled  yoke-fellows,  every  one : 

We'll  gather  and  reap 

With  our  arm  at  a  sweep. 
And  oh  !  for  the  dancing  when  all  is  done^ 

Exercise.  Yes,  yes,  we'll  be  up  when  the  singing  bird  starts; 
Toil.  We'll  level  her  harvest,  and  fill  up  her  carts; 
Stout  Heart,  And  shake  off  fatigue  with  our  bounding  hecUts^ 
Chorus.  Then  hey  for  the  flaskets,'  &c.  pp.  67,  68. 

<  CHORUS  OF  A  FEW  VOICES  MALE  AND  FEMALE.' 

*  And  see,  to  set  us  moving,  here  is  Dancing  here. 
With  the  breezes  at  her  ancles,  and  her  winsome  cheer, 
With  her  in-and  out  deliciousness,  and  bending  ear ; 

Nay,  trip  it  first  a  while 

'i  o  thine  own  sweet  smile. 
And  we'll  follow,  follow,  follow  to  thee.  Dancing  dear.'  p.  67« 

The  pasfeants  are  here  on  a  sudden  interrupted  by  the  hasty 
entrance  of  *  a  sable  genius  with  fetter-rings  at  liis  wrists,  a  few 

*  of  the  links  broken  off.'  He  has  been  disturbed  by  dreams  cf 
stijl  impoiuiin!^  evils,  but  is  sent  away  re-assured  by  the  promises' 
of  Liberty.     The  poem  closes  with  tlie  e^oddess's  *  wisest  con- 

*  trast,'  the  paefeunts  of  true  and  false  glpry. 

•Such  of  our  readers  as  measure  merit  by  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  will  think  that  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this 
unpretending  volume;  but  we  feel  it  necessary  to  apologize  to 
our  more  imaginative  readers,  for  so  soon  letting  it  out  of  our 
hands.  It  has  given  iks  infinitely  more  pleasure  than  ipanya 
handsome  quarto  from  more  fashionable  pens.  Indited  we  know 
not  that  a  thing  of  such  continued  ond  innocent  fancy,  so  tinelj 
mixed  up  with  touches  of  human  manners  and  aflfbctions, — a 
poem,  in  short,  so  fitted  for  a  holyday  hour  on  a  bright  spring 
;iiorning, — has  ever  come  under  our  critical  cognizance. 
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Art-  XIII.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioceu  ofljmioMf 
at  the  Primary  Visit^Uoa  of  that  DipceK  in  the  year  1814w  Bj 
William,  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  4to.  pp.  24.  Price  2«.  U 
payne  aud  Fo88.  1814. 

JT  was  nni  trith  the  fefeling  of  mere  cariosity  tlmt  we  sal 
down  to  the  perusal  of  this  primary  Charge.  The  time  b, 
indeed,  pa«it,  when  we  should  ha^e  attached  any  great  political 
importance  to  productions  of  this  nature,  or  when  we  should 
have  contemplated  as  a  subject  of  rery  deep  anxiety,  the  ap* 
pointment  of  a  new  dignitary  to  fill  the  metrop<riitan  See.  Bat 
some  favourable  prepossessions  which  we  believe  had  generally 
obtained,  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  successor  of  Bishop 
Randolph,  operated  on  our  minds  so  as  to  induce  the  an- 
ticipation of  something  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  in  the 
contents  of  this  Episcopal  Manifesto. 

This  anticipation,  however,  was  somewhat  lowered,  and 
our  feelings  were  mingled  with  disappoiiftment,  on  meeting  in 
the  first  page  with  so  bold  and  highly  wrought  a  panegyric 
upon  the  late  Bishop.  We  were  disposed  to  concede  mxA  to 
the  probable  influence  of  private  friendship,  political  decoium, 
or  Episcopal  consistency ;  but  still,  from  tlie  only  opportunities 
with  which  the  public  were  favoured  of  estimating  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  predecessor,  we  were  certainly  not  prepared  to 
hear  that  *  From  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and 
^  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  matured  by  experience,  yet  not 
'  impaired  by  the  decays  of  age,  his  elevation  was  naturafly  re* 
'  garded  as  pregnant  with  the  happiest  results  to  the  interests  of 
^  his  peculiar  province,  and  of  the  church  at  large  :*  and  that  *  his 
*  character  was  sudh  as  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
'  tations.*  But  we  are  left  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  in  what 
manner  this  excellence  of  character  developed  itself,  which 
rendered  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopal  dignity  so  desirable  and 
salutary  a  measure. 
Dr.  Howley  proceeds. 

*  From  the  period  of  his  first  entrance  on  the  higher  departments 
of  the  Church,  he  opposed  a  determined  resistance  to  the  spurioas 
liberality,  which,  in  the  vain  desire  of  conciliation,  increases  division 
and  multiplies  heresy,  by  palliating  the  guilt  of  schism,  or  by  di« 
minishing  the  number  and  undervaluing  the  importance  of  doctrine 
essentia]  to  Christianity.  The  principal  aim  or  all  his  labours  w«i 
the  maintenance  of  sound  doctrine  and  the  security  of  the  Erta- 
blished  Church,  which  he  iustly  considered  as  the  bulwark  of  pure 
religion,  *  the  pillar  of  divine  truth/  To  this  conviction  d$Bffy 
rooted  in  his  mind,  must  wo  attribute  his  jealousy  of  innovation  how- 
ever specious,  his  vigilance  in  exposing  the  tendency  and  checking 
the  growth  of  opinions  or  practices,  which  even  by  remate  con- 
ie<)ueoce  might  unsettle  tbcfiiitb  of  the  inexperienced,  or  introdaco 
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confusion  and  disorder  into  the  Church.  His  endeavour  to  f^place 
Ecclesiastical  discipline  on  its  ancient  footing,  to  reoowr  the  rights 
and  assert  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Sptritual  CravemaTf  originated 
in  the  same  views.  For  he  had  been  taught  by  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity, no  less  than  the  deductions  of  reaaony  that  the  prosperity  of 
our  institutions  depends  on  the  attention  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws^ 
and  that  the  vigour  of  discipline  is  relaxed,  and  its  benefit  loat,  by 
weakening  the  hands,  andjetteriiur  the  discretion  of  the  ruUng  power. 
In  pursuance  of  this  wise  policy ,  he  manifested  an  inflexibflity  of  re- 
-solution,  a  firmness  of  spirit,  which  could  neither  be  daunted  bjr 
clamour  nor  discouraged  by  resistance;  a  perseverance  in  labour 
which  was  never  relaxed  or  interrupted  by  disgust  or  lassitude.  Ih 
proof  of  the  judgement  which  directed  his  views,  and  the  zeal 
which  animated  his  exertions  in  matters  of  general  utilityy  we  havfe 
only  to  cite  his  effective  co-operation  with  other  distinguished  pre- 
lates, in  establishing  the  National  system  of  education,  and  his  ]pa« 
ternal  attention  to  the  numerous  cions  of  this  institution,  which 
sprang  beneath  his  fostering  care  in  every  part  of  the  diocese.' 
pp.  1,  2. 

As  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  Dr.  Randolph,  simply^ 
we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  occupy  our  pages 
with  tiiis  extract,  but  our  readers  wQl  perceive  that  it  contains 
by  implication  something  more  than  this.  The  sentiments  ot  bia 
biographer  are  pretty  distinctly  conveyed  to  us  :  the  kmffuiigt 
he  has  employed  seems  to  designate  tiie  standard  by  vrlnch  h^ 
would  regulate  his  own  conduct,  and  the  praise  which  he  would 
himself  emulate.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  portrait  of  a 
Bishop  of  the  Established  Church  of  England,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  drawn  by  his  Episcopal  successor,  may  form  a  do- 
cument of  some  interest ;  and  the  New  Testament  scholar  vriU 
not  fail  to  perceive  its  accordance  with  flie  distinguishing  ex- 
cellencies, tempers,  and  qualifications  of  a  primitive  overseer  of 
the  flock   of  Christ. 

The  Charge  itself,  we  arc  sorry  to  say,  is  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  this  specimen,  and,  except  for  its  grammatical  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  diction,  is  such  as  might  have  emanated 
from  his  model,  and  predecessor.  The  contents  divide  them- 
selves into  two  parts  :  the  first  respects  *  considerations  of  do- 
^  mestic  prudence,'  the  recent  statutes  relating  to  the  residence  of 
the  Clergy,  to  Stipendiary  Curates,  &c.  On  this  subject  the 
Bishop,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  some  of  the  non-resident 
dergy,  who  had  been  among  *  the  objects  of  attack^*  takes  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that 

*  Whilst  they  stood  acquitted  of  crimindtty,  they  have  been  de^ 
ficient,  it  muse  be  allowed,  in  that  reasonable  care  of  their  own  in« 
terest,  which,  in  the  complicated  relations  of  oivH  life,  becomes  a 
du^  to  society,  of  stronger  obligation,  perhaps,  on  the  Miniitert 
pf  the  Gospcl|  than  on  any  other  class  of  men.'  p.  6. 
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The  second  part  of  the  Chars^e  treats  of  *  eoncenw  of  imi* 
« Tersal  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  world,' — ^Ae 
Bishop  should  have  added,  so  far  as  it  is  comprised  within  hii 
Majesty's  dominions  ;  for  the  general  burden  of  his  renatarks,  is— 
the  Church  (of  England)  is  in  danger,  a  cry  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  excite  much  alarm,  or  sympathy  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Archiepiscopal  crosiers  of  England.  Unitarianisa 
aid  infidelity  are  represented  as  among  the  sources  of  the  ap- 
prehended danger ;  and  indeed  in  this  part  of  the  Charge  tfaoe 
are  some  judicious  observations,  wearing,  also,  an  appearanee 
of  candour,  which  we  should  have  been  happy  to  have  seen  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  of  his  remarks.  It  is  not  his  inten- 
tion, the  Bishop  observes — 

<To  wound  the  feelings  of  the  conscientious  Unitarian,  whot 
while  he  rejecta  its  peculiar  dogmas,  admits  the  general  truth  of 
Chrbtianity.  But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aver  my  conviction,  that  the 
profession  of  Unitarian  tenets  affords  a  convenient  shelter  to  manyt 
who  V  juld  be  more  properly  termed  Deists,  and  who,  by  the  bold- 
ne^sb  of  their  interpolations,  omissions,  and  perversions,  by  the  .in- 
decency of  their  insinuations  against  the  veracity  of  the  inspired 
writers,  by  their  familiar  levitv  on  the  awful  mysteries  of  religioD, 
and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  the  person  and  actions  of  their 
Saviour,  are  distinguished  from  real  Unitarians,  and  betray  the  true 
secret  of  the  flimsy  disguise  which  they  have  assumed  as  a  cover 
from  the  odium  of  *  avowed  infidelity  *  *  p.  15. 

From  tiiis  subject   his  Lordship  proceeds  to  consider  ^tht 

*  dangers  wiiich  threaten  the  pe  ice  of  the  Church  from  an  op* 
^pomte  quarter  /  and  we  thank  his  Lordship  for  thus  characte- 
rizing the  (ttitireis  arising  from  Dissent.  That  the  subversioo 
of  the  EKtal»l.s..nient,  however,  ^  is  the  ultimate  object,' — he 
docs  not  say,  '  of  rational  and  sober  Dissenters  of  any  de- 
nomin  ition  ;' 

*j  ut  of  th:it  promisi  uous  multitude  of  confederated  sectaries  who 
have  in»bibt'd  the  spirit  of  malignant  dissent^  which  in  the  prosectttioB 
of  hostility  against  the  established  J aith  forgets  its  attachment  to  a 
particuliir  creed  ;  there  is  the  stropgeti  reason  to  believe  '  p.  18. 

1  he  purpt^rt  ol  the  remaimttT  ol  this  Episcopal  Address, 
may  be  conjectured  irom  these  extracts  ^he  first  thing  whidi 
will  strike  the  ntelligiiit  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  charge,  is,  that  it  is  of  a  character  altogether 
political  The  subjects  of  his  Lordship's  fears  and 
anx,e.it»s,  his  doprecaiion  or  desire,— the  motives  by  which 
he  i.iorees  his  exhortations  on  his  clergy,  are  ail,  in 
tht.i  ,..,niary  nltiinc^s,  of  a  secular  nature.  If  he  m* 
culcaii^si  .on  them  *  activity,  earnestness,    and  zeal,'  it  is  *ta 

*  meet  (ne  exigencies  of  the  occasion/  *  to  disconcert  the  projects 
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of  adversaries  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  oP  their  ^  negli- 
•  geuce.'  There  raay  be  a  hint  or  two  df  a  higher  object,  but  the 
tenor  of  the  Address  is  unequivocally  in  this  spirit  His  Lord-* 
ship  appears  to  consider  his  elevation  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
peerage,  as  requiring  from  him,  in  gratitude  or  in  consistency, 
a  zealous  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  Establishment  in 
precedence,  if  not  in  exclusion,  of  all  higher  interests,  except  so  far 
as  they  are  identified,  in  his  conception,  >vith  the  Estabhshment 
itself.  It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  ^  the  necessity  of  perraa- 
'  nent  fences  for  the  protection  of  the  flock,  of  regular  channels 
'  for  the  distribution  of  the  living  waters,'  as  a  security  against 
'  the  alternations  of  zeal  and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,'  im- 
plying by  this  language  a  remote  reference  iQ  the  interests  of 
Christianity  ;  but  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  his  Lordsiiip's  ideas  of  beneficially  promoting  the  interest*^ 
of  Christianity,  are  confined  to  upholding  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  estabUshed. 

The  next  observation  which  will  be  suggested  by  the  perusal 
of  this  Charge,  is,  that  it  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  de- 
terminate hostility  against  the  whole  body  of  Dissenters,  which 
he  characterizes  as  forming,  with  a  saving  clause  in  favour  of 
the  rational  and  sober,  '  a  dangerous  faction,*  united  in  a  eon- 
federacy  against  the  Church,  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  malig- 
nity. Dissenters,  as  such,  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  his  Lordship's 
antipathy ;  a  sort  of  natural  enemies,  whose  active  attack  is  to 
be  met,  by  correspondent  demonstrations  of  liostile  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  That  any  motive  of  a  pure  and  im- 
perious nature,— that  either  reason  or  conscience,  prevailingly 
actuates  those  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  dissent  from  th^ 
Episcopal  Church,  seems  not  to  enter  into  his  Lordship's  con^ 
caption  :  still  less  that  the  radical  principles  of  civil  liberty  . 
and  ])eraonal  accountability  are  involved  in  the  question  of 
Dissent,  and  form  the  very  basis  of  Nonconformity.  The 
«tmost  latitude  of  his  candour,  comprehends  a  '  respectable 
'  description  of  men,'  who  are  represented  as  unintentionany  se- 
conding the  views  of  this  faction,  from  a  mistaken  'indifier'ence 

*  to  ordinances  and  forms  ;'  who  are,  therefore,  Dissenters  from 
accident,  or  want  of  fixed  sentiments  as  to  the  circumstantials 
of  religion,  that  is,  not  from  principle,  but  from  no  principle^ 
and  are  made  the  unsuspecting  tools  of  a  political  party.  This 
exception,  kowever,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  influence  the  policy 
of  the  Clergy.  *  Every  populous  village,  unprovided  with  *a 
^  national  school^  must  be  regarded  as  a  strong  hold  qjftoii- 

*  dotted  to  the  occupation  of  the   enemy  !'    and  who  this ' 
enemy  is,  the  context  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  coiyecture.  '.  In* 
^fidelity  and  fanaticism'  are  combined  in  unnatural  league  against 
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tha  national  faith,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  their  hostility,  the 
attachmeiit  of  the  promiscuous  multitude  '  to  a  particular  creedl' 
is  forgotten.  But  the  parishioners  of  his  Lordship's  clergy  are 
'  to  learn  to  regard  the  pretences  and  artifices  of  corrupt  or 
^  Miterate  teachers  with  indifference  or  dUdaim :'  a  disdaii 
which  those  illiterate  teachers  will  know  how  to  repay,  in  the 
^purit  of  the  Gospel,  with  unfeigned  pity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  not  be  unjust,  however,  in  attributing  to  hia  Lord- 
ship, as  a  personal  charge,  sentiments  which  he  has  imbibtd. 
only  in  common  with  his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  which, 
we  are  persuaded  he  holds  in  unfeigned  sincerity.  These  pre-, 
judices  respecting  Dissenters,  form  an  article  of  traditional  be- 
lief, which  4s  as  implicitly  adopted  by  the  dutiful  sons  of  Alma 
Mater,  as  any  otlier  established  notion  respecting  the  Eoclesias* 
tical  polity  of  their  country.  The  name  of  sectary  is  the 
earliest  subject  of  aven^on  or  ridicule  to  the  candidate  for  holy 
orders :  an  indefinite  terror  of  schism  grows  up  within  hiffl 
during  the  whole  of  his  Academic  progress,  till  it  attains  the 
full  power  of  an  instinct;  and  by  the  time  he  assumes  the  lawn 
and  mitre  of  Episcopacy,  he  has  learned  to  concentrate  all  his. 
notions  of  religious  duty  in  opposition  to  the  puritans,  fanatics, 
or  sectaries,  who  are  eDcompassing  the  Establishment  with 
every  engine  of  open  or  insidious  mischief,  and  plotting  to  un- 
dermine Its  sacred  foundations. 

In  reply  then  to  the  question  which  ha:s  often  been  put  to  us, — 
do  the  representations  respecting  the  character  and  principles 
of  Dissenters,  which  obtain  currency,  among  the  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy  especially,  and  which  lay  the  foundation  for  so 
much  iUibend  enmity  and  alarm,  originate  in  misapprehensioa 
or  in  party  spirit  ? — ^we  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  con- 
viction, that  the  principal  source  ofthose  misrepresentations,  is— 
ignorance*  The  higher  classes  generally,  and  especially  the 
endowed  clergy,  are  as  utterly  uninformed  in  regard  U*  the 
real  state  of  religion  in  this  country,  and  more  particularly  (^ 
the  Dissenters  as  a  religious  body,  as  they  are  of  the  subdi- 
visions of  religious  opinionists  in  Russia  or  in  China.  A  great 
proportion,  indeed,  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  religion  itself 
but  as  a  political  ordinance,  or  as  a  subject  of  historical  beCef; 
and  nothmg  could  be  more  foreign  from  their  ieelings  aad 
habits  of  association,  than  the  exercise  of  iiulividua!  jungemeat 
in  matters  connected  with  the  public  maintenance  ot  Suriptural 
truth,  as  a  primary  duty  founded  on  personal  responsibility,  as 
well  as  an  unalienable  riglit.  The  reception  of  the  Gospel,  as . 
an  act  of  sincere  faith,  the  result  of  a  no  .  mural  principle,  and 
in  fict,  the  whole  of  Christianity  itseli,  as  an  experimeiital  sys- 
tem, is  to  many  of  tho^well  informed^  ue  learned,  and  the  polite,  a 
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mystery  or  ^^  foolishness :''  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  educa* 
tion  or  habits  of  the  clergy,  to  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  they* 
bare  necessarily  clearer  or  more  just  notions  upon  this  subject. 
There  is,  however,  another  large  and  more  truly  respectable 
class,  who  add  to  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties,  and  it  is .  to  persons*  of  this  description  we 
allude.  Their  education  and  habits  have  removed  them  en- 
tirely, perhaps,  from  intercourso  with  intelligent  Dissenters; 
and  havin£^  neither  motive  nor  incUnation  to  examine  their  prin* 
oq>les,  it  should  create  no  wonder  if  they  do  not  understs^d 
them.  They  have  been  probably  taught,  at  school  or  at  col- 
lege, to  consider  ^  the  great  rebellion,'  by  which  the  blessed 
martyr  Charles  I.  waa  dethroned,  as  the  result  of  a  fanatical 
oonr'Mnation  of  sectaries,  leagued  against  Church  and  State ; 
and  the  old  fable  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Lamb  still  continues  in 
force  with  respect  to  the  supposed  descendants  of  the  authors 
of  those  troubles.  Neale's  Hi&tory  of  the  Puritans,  is  a  book 
not  much  studied  in  Universities;  and  we  question  whether 
the  Nonconformist's  Memorial  is  to  be  found  in  a  College  li- 
brary. It  might  be  supposed,  that  afterwards,  on  their  entering 
upon  life,  the  numbers  of  the  Dissenters,  the  high  literary, 
celebrity  of  some  of  their  Ministers,  and  the  incontestable 
efficacy  of  their  preaching,  might,  even  as  a  subject  of  po- 
litical economy,  engage  their  impartial  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  perhaps  conciliate  their  respect  for  so  large  a  class  of 
-their  fellow  subjects.  But  before  this  time  arrives,  the  mind 
haa  provided  itself  with  opinions  which  it  does  not  care  to  have 
disturbed,  and  reposing  on  the  bosom  of  authority,  it  con- 
tentedly devolves  its  doubts  and  scruples  on  those  who,  it  is 
supposed,  assuredly  know  best.  The  avenues  of  inforpiatioQ^ 
too,  become  closed  by  the  formaticHi  of  habits  and  conneajons, 
BO  less  than  by  the  growth  of  prejudice ;  and  the  only  tidiiiga 
which  reach  tlie  incumbent  faculty,  come  in  the  shape  of  in- 
definite alarm. 

So  completely  does  this  want  of  information  preyail,  res* 
pecting  the  subdivisions  of  the  religious  world,,  the  distin* 
gubhing  tenets  of  different  sects,  and  their  relative  numbers^ 
ttiat  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  that  many  qf  tb^ 
more  pious  among  the  clergy,  are  rea|ly  impressed  vrith  th^ 
persuasion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Dissenters  secede  Ctoi^ 
the  Church  on  account  of  a  difierence  of  doctrine^  and  that 
Sodniaus  and  Antinonodans  constitute  by  far  the  mostniyne-. 
rous  classes.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  apcordanc^  of  seo- 
timent  and  purity  of  doctrine,  in  all  essential  respects,,  whi^ 
characterize  the  great  body  of  what  are  teritied  OfihbAox^  Dhh- 
senters,  and  that  even  ^he  doctrines  of  Calvimsm,  as  held  and 
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preached  by  their  acknowledged  Ministers,  are  divested  rf 
those  systematic  and  technical  peculiarities,  by  \ihich  their 
mda]>tdtio.)  to  the  ends  of  prcachius^,  is  frequently  estimated. 
We  fee  1  ixTsuaded,  that  if  many  of  this  respectable  class  woaM 
«xeri  isc  half  only  of  the  curiosity  and  half  of  the  diligence  of 
intestigation,  which  they  bestow- upon  the  internal  |;olScytDd 
opinions  of  foreign  nations,  in  ascertaining  the  real  dispositions, 
sentiments,  and  beneficial  exertions  of  the  Dissenters  at  large, 
not  only  would  their  peace  of  mind  be  promoted  by  the  disn- 

i)ation  of  a  thousand  shadowy  a])prehensions,  but  they  woaU 
eel  a  benevolent  pleasure  in  discovering  how  much  good  ii 
going  forward  by  means  of  a  multitudinous  agency,  whose  ex- 
ertions had  not  been  taken  into  account  in  their  philanthropic 
calculations.  They  would  doubtless  rejoice  4o  hear,  that  those 
who  did  not  follow  in  tlieir  company,  were  efficiently  employed 
in  casting  49ut  devils  in  the  name  of  their  master ;  and  they 
would  ieani  to  think  that  whosoever  was  not  against  them, 
might  be  considered  as  on  their  part. 

The  only  evil  which  we  can  imagine  to  arise  from  this  jaster 
appreciation  of  the  character  and  objects  of  the  sectaries,  would 
be,  that  ^  the  exigences  of  the  occasion'  being  diminished,  the 
clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Louden,  to  go  no  further,  might  be 
in  danger  of  relapsing  into  negligence,  as  tiie  strongest  hmh 
tive  for  exertion  urged  upon  them  by  Episcopal  authorityi 
ITould  be  proportionsibly  weakened. 

One  circumstance  which  may  have  led  to  the  prevailing  sup- 
position of  the  general  heterodoxy  of  modem  Dissenters,  is, 
that  the  clergy,  for  want  of  better  information,  have  been  stK 
to  attach  the  character  of  some  one  popular,  perhaps  notoritms 
character,  to  a  whole  body  or  an  imagined  sect.  Any  man  t!iit 
preaches  without  the  walls  of  a  Church,  is  registered  in  the 
Uishop's  books  as  a  Dissenter,  and  takes  out  bis  license  bo* 
cordingly.  Thus  Huntingdon,  and  Tozer,  and  every  mise- 
rable, self*deluded  fanatic,  (for  the  term  has  its  appropriate 
meaning,)  may  be  conveniently  termed  Dissenting  teachers;  and 
their  followers.  Dissenters  of  course,  though  they  may  have 
been  but  yesterday  the  regular  attendants  of  a  parish  Church,' 
are  arra>ed  into  a  new  army  of  malignant  confederacy  against  « 
the  Church.     On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  demonstrations  of 

Eroselyiing  zeal  and  literary  industry,  which  have  been  muO' 
sted  on  Uie  part  of  the  unLlarians,  who  lose  no  opportanitj 
of  attracting  publicity,  and  of  giving  a  s)>ecious  importiuice  to 
their  proceedings,  have  alarmed  many  well  meaning  persooii 
for  the  safety  of  all  pious  believers  unprotected  by  the  fence  of 
an  Establishment.  This  idea  of  the  predominance  of  Socuutf 
tenets^  hasy  we  belitve,  received  accidental  countenance  firom  & 
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circumstance  to  \Yhich  we  hope  we  shall  be  excused  for  adTeiiing. 
It    is     with     no    disrespect    for   the    individual    alluded    to, 
that  we   notice   the  fact,  that  one  of  the*^  leading  representa- 
tives of  the    Dissenters  in  Parliament    is   generally   supposed 
to  have  embraced  the  Unitarian   system.     In  the  mean  whil^ 
the  silent  diligence  of  thousands    of    pious   labourers    in   the 
yineyard  of  Ood,  among  the  Calviaistic  Non-confiurmists,  naver 
eistered   in  the  gazettes  of  literary  or  political  celebrity,  un- 
diploraatized,  unbeneficed,  unknown  but  in  the  narrow  circle 
of  their  duties,  form   no  item   in  the  calculations  of  the  Eq-^ 
clesiastical   economist:  or  the  populous  village,  which  is   th9 
scene   of  their  unambitious  exertions,  shall  be  designated,  ex 
cathedra,   as    *  a  strong   hold    abandoned  to  the  oceupation 
*.of  tht^  env'my.' 

One  rem  irk,  however,  we  would  wish,  if  possible,  to  eon- 
vey  to  the  right  reverend  Author  of  the  Charge  before  us  :  yet  at 
it  is  not  likely,  without  the  favourable  interposition  of  DeMi, 
or  privAte  Secretary,  these  pages  will  ever  attract  his  attentioi^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  urging  it  in  the  form  of  gener4l 
admonition.  Before  either  lords  or  gentlemen  think  themselves 
authorized  to  chart^e  on  their  fellow  citizens  and  fellow  couA-* 
trymen  who  may  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  atterapit 
tending  to  the  subversion  of  that  Church,  or  any  political  projeot^ 
as  their  ultimate  aim,  theywill  do  well  to  produce  sonoe  do- 
cument, something  more  substantial  than  supposed  tendenoie9y 
or  suspected  views,  as  a  foundation  for  their  accusation.  JH^' 
the  chdPi^e  does  not  originate  in  a  degree  of  ignorance  scaroelj 
€;;cusable  in  any  situation,  it  must  arise  from  the  most  on-" 
^  'istian  and  dishonest  party  spirit.  Do  these  gentlemen  wish 
for  ini'orm  ition  ?  There  are,  surely,  publications  enough,  from 
which  to  extract  their  evidence.  Of  one  periodical  publicatloa 
alone.  bu,)))orted  by  one  particular  denomination  of  Dissentsra^ 
(for  such  the  VVesleyan  IVlethodtsts  must  be  termed),  there  nl^ 
regularly  sold  between  20  and  30,000  copies;  of  anotlw 
monthly  publication  decidedly  supported  by  'the  Dissenting iar 
^  iilterest,'  above  20,000 ;  and  of  a  third,  more  recently  estft«- 
blished,  upwards  of  5,000.  Now  these  are,  it  ipust  be  ooM^ 
fissseil,  formidable  organs  of  seditioo  and  hereby,  and  t)p^y^ 
cannot  fail  to  be  employed  as  a  means  of  disseminating  s^?*- 
fiments  of  malignant  hostility  against  the  JKpisoopal  Cburdi^ 
The  ultimate  views,  the  leading  objects  of  the  sectaries,  may- 
doubtless  be  discovered  in  the  pages  of  these  works.  They  have 
been  heretofore  only  supposed  to  be  the  repositories  oti^ 
natical  error  and  impiety.  We  do  not  reeolleot  that  eiilier  tba 
Barrister,  or  the  Ediahorgh  Reviewer  of  Ingimm  m  HelbP* 
Vol.  111.  N.  S.  3  P 
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disro,  brought  any  other  charge  again&t  them  ; — but  surely  the 
seeds  of  maligoant  hostility  must,  if  any  where,  be  apparent 
in  publications  of  so*miscelianeou8  a  character.  Symptoms  of 
the  alleged  confederacy  among  the  diflerent  parties,  also,  who 
in  the  prosecation  of  their  hostility,  forget  their  *  aitachment 
*  to  a  particular  creed,'  must  be  discernible  on  collating  their 
contents.  But  if  the  investigation  should,  strange  to  say,  ter- 
minate in  no  such  discoveries,  their  accusers  will  have  no  re^ 
.  source,  we  fear,  but  to  take  refuge  with  the  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Hackney,  in  latent  tendencies  and  historical  parallels,  'and  these 
must  furnish  the  Demonstration  ! 

That  in  the  avowed  opinion  of  many  whom  we  should  class 
aftiong  the  most  rational  and  sober  Dissenters,  the  Episcopti 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  of  England  is  an  Anti  Christian  in- 
stitute, which  will  eventually  share  in  the  downfall  of  tUc  mys- 
tical Babylon,  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  or  to  conceal :  but  to 
found  upon  this  a  suspicion  of  any  political  design  or  any  per- 
sonal feelings  of  hostility  against  the  Church,  with  the  clergy 
and  members  of  which  they  are  perhaps  living  on  terms  of  £e 
most  aflectionate  intimacy,  would  be  no  less  al>surd  th<in  in- 
jurious The  only  weapon  they  would  ever  raise  against  that 
Church  is  the  sword  by  which  Luther  conquered, — the  Bible, 
and  if  this  can  overturn  the  Church,  it  is  not  doubtful  whether 
it  ought  to  stand.  But  the  event  they  leave,  without  anxiety, 
in  the  counsels  of  that  All  wise  Providence,  who  will  choose, 
in  the  appointed  time,  his  own  instruments,  and  be  his  own 
Interpreter 

One  thing,  in  conclusion,  is  we  think,  deducible  from  the 
ignorance  and  misrepresentation  which  fo  generally  prevail 
with  regard  to  the  principles  of  Nonconlor  ity,  and  of  re- 
ligious liberty  ;-  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  ull  who  call 
themselves  Dissenters,  and  who  feel  the  value  of  privileges 
which  their  lathers  ilied  to  secure,  to  take  every  proper  oc- 
casion, without  hostility  but  without  disguise,  of  making 
these  principles  un^terstood,  and  to  separate  from  all  party  or 
political  motives,  the  firm  but  courteous  maintenance  of  their 
religious  rights.  Integrity  abhors  all  compromise:  Charity 
requires  none:  The  question  of  Dissent  is  no  speculative,  no 
unimportant  subject.  The  time  has  been,  (such  a  time  may 
again  occur,)  when  DissButing  Colleges  and  Dissenting  Pulpits 
vrere  the  only  depositaries  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Refo.matioo, 
cf  the  Ciiucch  of  England  herself.  No  conviction  is  more 
firmly  impressed  on  our  minds  than  (hat,  in  this  c^ountry^  Dis- 
senters are  the  best  security  of  the  con»titution  itself^  and  th? 
fpost  efieotive  safeguard  of  the  patiopal  prosperit v. 
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.  XIV.     SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATIOSf. 

rentlemen  and  Publishers  toho  have  tvorks  in  the  press,  tv/ll  oblige 
Conductors  of  the  Eclectic  Review,  hif  sending  Liformaiion 
it  paid)  of  the  subject  y  extent  y  and  probable  price  of  such  worlcs  ; 
:h  they  may  depend  upon  being  communicated  iQ  the  Public^  if 
iistent  with  its  plan. 


valuable  Work  which  iras  first 
ed  in  1777,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gib- 
ndcr  the  title  of  Memoirs  of  eiiii- 
Pious   Women,    and   a^aia  re- 
in  180  V,  with   the  addition   of 
new  lives,  is  now  in  its  progress 
»  the  press.     The  orij^inal  Work 
carefully  corrected  in  this  new 
.     The  Memoirs   aiiuexcd  in  the 
of  it  will  be  retained,  and  a  new 
will    be  added,    containing  ac- 
of  pious  and  .celebrated  Females, 
■  whom  have  died   within  a   few 
ast.  'J'lie  w  hole  will  be  i  oiiprised 
5.  8vo.  embellished  with  eighteen 
ts,  elegantly   rt!j;rav<d  by  Hop- 
lud  edUed  by    the    Rev.  Samuel 
,  M,A.  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
thor  of  Oriental  Customs, 
osals  have  been  issued   for  pub- 
by  Subscription,  for  the  benefit 
Author's  Widow  and  Family,  a 
of  Whitby,  and   ihe   AbLey  of 
hall),  with  a  statistical  Survey  of 
acent  Country,  to   the    distance 
ity-five    miles  ;  comprehending 
•ical  account  of  Mulgrave  Castle, 
ler  reniaikable  Buildings;    a  de* 
n    of    intt  resting    Antiquities  j 
iieralogy.  Botany,  Natural   His- 
id    Agriculture   of  the  District; 
of  its  Manufactures  and    Fi^h- 
a    few    Biographical    Sketches; 
ne  Observations  on  tbe  Manners 
itonisot  the  Inhabitants.     (Illus- 
with   Engravings  )     By    the  late 
Wiuter,  comph  ting  l)y  t  le  Rer. 
ng,  with  the  Assistance  «»f  Mr. 
.      Ihe  pnce  of  the  Volume   in 
will  be  12>.  to  Subscribers,  to  be 
delivery.     A  few  copies  will  be 
on  luyal  paper,  witli  proof  im« 
>s  of  the  plates,  price  18s. 
Grainger,    surgeon    in  BirlDtng* 


ham,  will  soon  publish  a  work  on  a  New 
Mode  of  Opening  the  Bladder,  in  cer*^ 
tain  obstructions  of  the  urethra  and 
prostrate  gland. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Guthrie,  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege uf  Sur>ieuns,  has  a  work  in  this 
press,  in  octavo,  On  Gunshot  W^o^nds 
of  the  Extremities,  illustrated  by  piates. 

The  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of 
Thomas  Ashe,  esq.  author  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Book,  are  printing  in  tkree  vols. 

Mr.  Edmund  Boyce  will  soon  publish 
the  Belgian  Traveller,  or  a  Guide 
through  the  United  Netherlands,  with  an 
account  of  its  history,  products,  &c. 
illustrated  by  a  map,  including  the 
road:$. 

Mr.  Black  is  translating  from  the 
German,  and  will  shorMy  publish, 
Schli'gel's  Course  of  Dramatic  Lectures, 
in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Dodsleys  Annual  Register,  for  18 1 4, 
will  be  ready  for  publication  in  a  few 
weeks. 

Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  hi^ 
Children,  supposed  to  be  written  by 
himself,  will  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance. 

Two  works  by  M.  de  Chateaubriaml 
will  shortly  be  published  :  Recollection^ 
of  Italy,  England,  and  America;  and 
an  Essay  on  Revolutions,  ancient  and 
modem  ;  each  in  an  octavo  volume* 

Memoirs  of  Abb6  Edgeworth,  contain- 
ing letters  to  the  Abb6  and  his  brother 
from  Louis  XVIII,  are  preparing  for  the 
press  by  one  of  his  nearest  surviving  re- 
lations. 

A  Historical  Account  of  Loais-An- 
toine 'Henri,  of  Bourbon-Cond^,  Duke 
of  Engbien,  Prince  of  the  blood  royal 
of  France,  translated  from  the  FrenrU 
of  the  Abbe  de  Bonveiu,  is  prr paring' 
for  publication. 

ZV'2 
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Select  Liters^  InfomMum. 


Scrii^rc  Fiogriphy,  and  History  of 
the  OM  and  New  TestamenU ;  vitb  ao 
aocouut  of  the  mauDcrs  and  cnstoms  of 
the  Je«8,  and  the  rite  and  progresb  of 
Christianity,  by  Claude  Fleory,  is  in 
tho  press,  cmbeUished  ritb  iwenty-four 
engravings. 

Mrs.  Grant  has  in  the  press.  Popular 
Mcdcli,  an4  Impresave  Warnings,  for 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Industry. 

Dr.  Pinkard  U  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  Notes  on  tlie  West  Indies, 
with  cunsiderahle  alterations  and  addi- 
tionSf  iu  two lolumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Kett^s  Elements 
ef  General  Knowledge,  with  correction 
and  additions,  is  in  the  press. 

Mr.  Daniel  Herbert  will  sooo  publish 
an  improved  edition  of  bis  Hymns  and 
Poeins. 

Dr.  Kentish  is  preparing  a  new  and 
|[reatly  improved  edition  of  his  Essay  on 
Burns. 

A  new  edition  of  Wright's  Court  Hand 
Restored,  with  considerable  improre- 
snent^,  will  soon  appear. 

The  Anatomical  Plates  of  the  Human 
fIniTid  Uterus,  by  the  late  William  and 
John  Hooter,  wifhaccnrate  descriptions^ 
arc  preparing  for  republication. 

A  new  edition  of  9ir  George  Buck's 
History  of  Richord  the  Third  is  now  first 
printing  entire,  from  the  original  MS. 
with  an  appendix  of  notes  and  docu- 
menta,  by  Charles  Yaroold,  esq.  in  a 
quarto  rolume. 

Professor  Jamicson,  has  iust  publisb- 
ed  a  new  edition  of  Cuvier*s  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  with  considerable  additions. 
Observations,  AnerdiHes,  and  Cha- 
racters of  Books  and  Men,  by  the  late 
Ker.  Joseph  Spence,  with  notes  by  the 
late  P^dmnnd  Malone,  esq.  and  addi- 
tional  illustrations  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Beloe,  wiH  soon  appear  in  an  ootavo 
volume. 

Mr.  Rob^-t  Johnson,  A.M.  F.T..S.  has 
in  the  press,  Travels  through  Russia, 
Poland,  along  the  southern  shores  of 
the  naltic.  and  the  track  of  Buonaparte^ 
cawpargnsof  1S19-I3 ;  to  be  illustrated 
by  thirty  coloured  eagraviog». 

Mr.  B.  G.  Thornton,  lecturer  on 
astronomy  and  botany,  has  in  the  press, 
the  Heavens  Surveyed,  or  Science  of 
Astronomy  made  easy,  illostrated  by 
copprr  p'ati-s. 

Sir  Jaine>  Felluwes  will  &uon  pnblishy 
Reports  on  the  Pt-stitcntial  Fever  of 
Spainin  1800 ;  with  an  account  vf  the 
Fatal   Kpidemic  at  Gibraltar  in  1904, 


and  of  thelait  two  at  Cadis  in  IBIOsul 
1813. 

James  Moore,  esq.  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  hat  nearly  ready  fcr 
publication,  the  History  of  the  S«aU- 
pov, 

Thomas  Campbell,  esq.  anthorofthr 
Pleasures  of  Hopt* ,  has  in  the  press,  it 
fbur  post  octavo  volnmes,  the  Stienei 
Beauties  of  British  Poets,  with  livci  if 
the  poets*  and  critieal  ditsertatiosa. 

Mr.  J.  Dunkin  is  p^intiny  tbe  Historj 
and  Antiquities  of  Bromley,  in  Kett, 
extracted  from  the  beit  antiioriti«i« 

Mr.  T.  Dunkin  will  soon  publish  tbs 
IBstory  and  Antiquities  Of  Biceiter,  is 
Oxfordshire^  with  an  inquiry  into  tk. 
history  of  Alcester,  a  city  of  the  Do- 
btmi. 

Dr.  Ronalds,  of  Coventry,  is  piv- 
paring  a  translation  of  tbe  celebrated 
little  work  of  Cabeais,  On  Certainty  is 
Medicine. 

Just  puUitbed,  in  9  vols,  tva  pricr 
11.  Is.  The  (by  Permisstmi)  Royal  Mi- 
Ktary  Calendar.  iContamiojc  the  Ssr- 
vices  of  every  General  Oflioer  in  tbe 
British  Army,  from  the  Date  of  their 
first  Cummissioo.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  Acconnt  of  the  Operataw 
of  the  Army  oo  tbe  Bastera  Coa4  of 
Spain  in  1812-13.  By  J.  Phi^ipift. 
Esq. 

On  the  Ist  of  April  was  published, 
price  5s.  A  Sketch  of  the  New  Anatoay 
and  Pbysiok>gyofthe  Brain  and  Nerveu* 
System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Sparzheto, 
coDstdered  as  oomprehending  a  covpkle 
System  of  Zoonomy.  With  OWrrva- 
tiuns  on  its  Tendency  to  the  improve- 
nieot  of  Education,  of  Ponishmeot,  and 
of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  Re- 
printed from  the  Pamphleteer,  with 
Additions.     By  Thomas  Forster,  F.L5. 

Mr.  Philippart  has,  in  the  press,  a 
Work,  ent.tled,  *<  Dispositions,  Mili- 
tary and  PolHfcal,  of  Bnooapaitc,'* 
whreh  win  contain  a  correct  narrative  ti 
all  the  late  important  erents. 

Preparing  fbr  tbe  Press,  Letters  frsa 
Westmoreland,  containing  Fringt  wai 
Tassels,  and  a  few  Stitches  in  the  Side, 
for  the  New  Coreriug  of  the  Velvei 
Cosh  ton. 

III.  a  few  days  will  be  published,  is 
8ro.  the  Rev.  Wm.  C6rmack's  Aecoust 
of  the  AbolitioQ  of  Female  lafantidde 
in  thetSuzerat. 

The  Rev.  John  Jebb  has  a  Votnaf  tf 
Sermons  in  the  Press,  whkh  will  ^pesr 
almost  immediately. 
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following  Works  are  nearly  ready 

>)i  cation: — 

White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  or,  the 

th-  Notions,  a  Poem.     By  Wil- 

''ordsworth. 

I  of  £tiward    and  John  Philipi, 

vs  and  Pupils  of  Miltun,  includ- 

'ious  pxrlieulars  of  the   Literary 

litical  Hisinry  of  their  Times.  By 

A  Godwin,  with  Portraits,  in  one 

I. 

isit  to  Paris,  in  1814.     Being  a 

uf  the  Moral,  Political,  Intel- 
,    and  Social    condition    of    the 

Capital :  including  descriptive 
es  of  the  Public  Buildings,  and 
)nnments  of  Art  which  it  con- 
Remarks  on  the  eflfccts  of  these 
Works,  and  the  liistitations  of 
>n  the  National  Taste  and  Think- 
^bf^ervations  on  the  Manners  of 
ioas  Classes  of  its  Society ;  on  its 
and  Public  Men;  on  its  Political 
as ;    on    the    present    state    of 

Literature ;  and  on  the  Drama- 
rescntations  in  the  French  Me- 
t.  By  John  Scott,  Editor  of  the 
ion,  a  London  Weekly  Political 
lerary  Journal.  In  WiG  Volume, 
• 

ries  of  Illustrations  for  the  Lord 
Isles,  a  Poem.  By  Walter  Scott, 
From  the  Designs  of  Richard 
1,  Esq.  R.A.  Which  will  be 
ed  in  the  first  style  of  excellence 

best    Engravers.      Twenty-fire 

(vi!l  be  taken  off  on  ludia  PapcT. 

limited  Number  of  Proofs  willbe 

in  qnarlo.  As  the  Impressions 
^roofs  in  Quarto,  and  the  Prints 
iro,  will  be  delivered  in  the  order 
e  bubi^cribed  for,  those  Persons 
«h  to  possess  either,  will  please  to 
.eir  Names  to  the  Publishers, 
1  the  medium  of  their  respective 
Hers. 
;rs  from  a  Medical  Officer  at- 


tached to  tb«  Arikiy  umicr  the  cvnuiiiad 
of  Field  MarslMkI  the  Duke  of  WeUiof- 
ton,  dnring  the  Campaigns  of  181^ 
1313,  and  1814,  addressed  to  a  Friend 
in  England,  1  vol.  8vo. 

Travels  of  Ali  Bey,  in  Morocco,  Tri- 
poli, Cyprus,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Turkey,  between  the  years  1803 
and  1807.  Written  by  Himself,  and 
translated  into  English.  In  2  volumet^ 
4to,  illustrated  by  about  One  Hundred 
Plates. 

Pocm^,  by  Robert  Sonthey,  Esq.  a 
new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  foolscap, 
8vo.  including]  the  Metrical  Tales,  and 
some  Pieces  never  before  published. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cau- 
bul,  and  its  dependencies  in  Persia,  Tar- 
tary,  ^r\A  India  :  compri.sing  a  View  of 
the  Afghaun  Nation,  and  a  History  of 
the  Doorraunee  Monarchy.  By  the 
Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  SerVioe, 
Resident  of  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late 
Envoy  td  the  King  of  Caubul,  with  co- 
loured plates  of  the  Coshime  of  tlie 
Country,  and  a  map  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  Quaito. 

The  Speech4!S  of  theRr.  Hon.  Charles 
James  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Cdrnmonsy 
from  his  Entrance  into  Parliataent  in 
1768,  to  the  Year  1806.  With  Me- 
moirs,  Introduction,  &,c.  In  fi  Volume^ 
octavo. 

Commentaries  oH  some  of  the  most 
Important  Diseases  of  Childf^n.  Part 
the  First  Containing  Observations  oa 
the  Mortality  ofChiIdren,onDiet,  Den- 
tition, Cotivulsive  Affections,  Ififlam- 
matiofi  of  the  Brain,  Hydrocephalus  in- 
temns,  and  Epilepsy.  By  John  Clarke, 
M.D.  &c.  in  one  vol.  royal  Bvo. 

In  Mr.  Valpy's  presS,  and  nearly 
ready  for  Publicatioo,  Exercises  'in 
Latia  Prosody,  or  an  Introduction  to 
the  Scanning  and  Writing  of  Latin 
Verse. 
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XV.    LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BiOORAPHt. 


irical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time, 
le  First,  from  177«  to  1780  i 
\e  Second,  from   1781   to  I7«4r. 


By  Sir  N,  William  Wraiall>  ftart* 
With  a  Portrait  of  the  Author.  %  vols. 
8vo.  26$.  boarcL^. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Mel|4ictboB  |  coat* 
prising  an  Account  of  tka  nibst  iofpor* 
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timt  Triii««etioii«  of  the  Befonnation. 
ByF.A.  Cox,  A.M.  of  Hackney.  Em- 
bellished with  a  full  length  Portrait, 
and  a  fac-aimi'e  of  his  Hand- writing. 
8T0.  14s.  boards. 

CLASSICAL   LITIKATOKE. 

SuccessiTB  Operas;  or,  Selections 
from  Ancient  Writers,  sac.ed  and  pro- 
lane,  with  Translations  and  Notes.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Meen,  B.D.  Autlior  of  Re- 
marks on  the  Ca&sandra  of  Lycophroo. 
8vo.  5s.  sewed. 

CDUCATIOH. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Series  of  Classical 
}<jcamples  of  the  Structure  of  Sentenced, 
and  Three  important  Systems  of  the 
Time  of  Verbs.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Sut- 
cliffe,  3s.  6d.  bound. 

A  Gazetteer  of  the  mf>st  Remarkable 
Places  in  the  World  ;  with  brief  Notices 
of  the  principal  Historical  Erents,  and 
of  the  most  celebrated  Persons  con- 
nected with  them  ;  to  which  are  an- 
nexed References  to  Books  of  History, 
Voyage%  Travels,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Bourn,  Tt'acher  of  Wriiing  and  Geo- 
graphy. Thick  8vo.  Second  Edition, 
corrected  and  greatly  enlarged.  Price 
1^5.  bound. 

A  Compendious  Dictionary  of  the 
Latin  Tongue  ;  for  the  U&e  of  Schools. 
By  Alexander  Adam,  L.L  O.  late  Rec* 
lor  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Second  Edition.  To  which  ajre  added 
an  English  and  Latin  Dictionary,  and 
an  Index  of  proper  names.     18s.  bds. 

GEOLOGY. 

▲  Geological  Essay  on  the  imperfect 
Kvidencc  in  Support  of  a  Theory  of  the 
Barth,  dt  due  ble  either  from  .its  gene- 
ral Structure,  or  from  the  Changes  pro- 
duced on  its  Surface  by  the  Operation 
•f  existing  Causes.  By  J.  Kidd,  M.D. 
Profe»>or  of  Ch<  mistry  in  the  University 
•f  Oxford.     8«o.  9s.  bds. 

BISTMV. 

An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  France  in  1814.  By  M.  de  Beau* 
cbamf  ,  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Ware  U  Vendue.  2  Vols.  8vo.  II.  Js. 
Wards. 

The  History  of  Basing  House,  in 
HaBfshiiw;   c«m%iiuDg  an  interestipg 


Ijist  qf  Works  recenify  published. 


Account  of  the  Siege  it  suaUioed  ntk 
Civil  War.  To  which  is  added,  Baso; 
House,  an  Elegy.  With  an  Eograviag 
of  Basing  House.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Campaign  in  Germany  aad 
France,  from  the  Rxp'.ratioo  of  the 
Armistice,  signed  and  ratified,  June  4, 
1813,  to  the  period  of  Buonaparte^s  ab- 
dication of  the  Throne  of  France ;  with 
an  Appendix,  containing  all  the  freach 
Bulletins  issued  during  thi»  period;  aad 
other  official  Documents.  By  John 
Pbillippart,  Em).  Embellished  with  a 
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Art.  I.  De  la  Traile  et  de  PEsclavage  des  Noirs  el  des  Blanct*    Pst 
'    un  Ami  des  Horaraes  de  toutes    les  Couleurs.     pp.  84.     Paris^ 
Adrien  Egron,  Imprimeur.  1815. 

On  the  Slave  Trade  and  the  Sla'oeru  of  Blacks  and  Whites.    By  « 

Friend  of  Men  of  all  Colours. 

(Concluded from  Page  498. J 

• 

TT  is  the  peculiar  agj^ravation  of  moral  etil,  that  it  ha9  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  perpetuate  itself  by  so  <;ombining  with  our 
nature  as  gradually  to  obliterate  the  sense  of  its  enormity  ;  and 
not  only  to  destroy  all  hope  and  all  desire  of  change,  but  to  dis- 
qualify the  mind  for  a  statef  of  emancipation.  There  are  many 
circumstances  of  debasement  or  suffering,  which  trould  be^ con- 
templated from  a  distance  as  unm^xcd  evil,  but  which  arc^  ac- 
tjuicsced  in  as  existing  by  uncontrollable  necessity,  and  become,- 
at  length,  even  tolerable  in  the  endurancfe.  The  mind  accom- 
Inodates  itself  to  the  unnatural  element  which  has  enveloped  if, 
and  says  in  etfect  to  the  instruments  of  its  degradation, 

'  Evil,  be  thou  my  good  1' 

There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  point,  although  wholly  tinde-K 
finable,  beyond  which  tl>e  agelicy  of  human  or  superhuman  ma- 
Hgnity,  is  employed  in  counteraction  of  itself.  The  mind  recoils 
Trom  the  pressure  with  sudden  and  irresistible  violence.  But  ih^ 
those  grand  instances  with  which  history  has  made  us  familiar, 
and  which  have  been  termed  Reformation,  Revolution,  or  Revolt, 
according  to  the  degree  of  success  that  has  attended  them  : — ini 
eJI  these  cases,  it  is  painfully  humiliating  to  reflect,  how  very  faf 
less  have  intelligent  desires  of  light,  and  freedom,  and  virtue^ 
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operated  in  the  minds  of  the  agents  in  those  afiairs,  than  a 
merely  instinctive  impatience  of  simering.  There  have,  perhaps, 
at  all  times,  been  a  few,  who  have  risen  above  the  narrow  views 
and  sordid  wants  of  the  mass ;  who,  in  the  crisis  of  civil  com- 
motion, or  danger,  have  come  forward  as  the  champioBs  of  the 
interests  of  humanity,  and  have  either  suoceeded  in  guiding  the 
blind  faction  to  the  achievement  of  good,  or  perished,  fike 
Curtius  in  the  opened  gulf.  But  the  multitude  is  composed  of 
men  wlio  ^  weep  with  want,  and  are  mad  with  oppression,  or  are 
'  desperate  by  too  quick  a  sense  of  a  constant  infelicity ;'  or 
of  others  who,  from  the  restlessness  of  passion,  delight  in  the 
turbulence  of  change :  and  among  persons  of  tliis  description, 
the  objects  of  attainment,  beyond  that  of  mere  relief  from  the 

Eressing  evil,  are  of  the  most  vague  nature.     That  can  hardly 
e  the  object  of  desire,  which  has  never  been  made  intelli^le 
by  experience,  or  endeared  by  remembrance. 

When  struggles  of  this  nature  have  issued  successfully,  and 
the  cause  of  individual  man  has  triumphed  over  the  league  of 
oj^ression,  it  excites  the  most  desponding  feelings,  to  perceive 
how  little  has  been  effected,  while  Uie  people  have  remained  im- 
able  to  appreciate,  or  to  profit  by,  the  result : — to  behold  prison 
vralls  thrown  down,  but  its  enfranchised  inmates  unable  to  bear 
the  free,  unintercepted  light  of  the  sun  ; — a  nation  delivered, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  reception  and  enjoyment  of  its  freedom ; — 
the  holds,  and  dens,  and  blood-stained  altars  of  evil — essen- 
tial evil-— overthrown,  or  laid  open,  and  the  infatuated  multitude 
eagerly  preparing  to  build  up  the  ruins,  and  to  return  to  thor 
serpent-worship. 

Slavery  is  an  evil : — to  him  who  is  the  author,  and  him  who 
is  the  victim  of  it,  it  is  alike  an  evil  and  a  curse.  The  relations 
of  master  and  slave,  admit  not  of  duty,  afford  no  scope  for  vir* 
tue,  and  preclude  all  affection.  Though  in  its  forms  of  extreme 
rigour,  slavery  may  provoke  resistance  and  incite  to  revenge, 
yet,  under  many  degrading  shapes,  we  find  that  its  continuanoe 
is  provided  for  in  tlie  morbid  indolence,  tlie  selfish  acquiescencet 
and  the  servile  fear,  which  it  has  produced.  The  man  who  de- 
sires freedom  for  a  possession,  not  from  indolence  but  for  the 
sake  of  being  free, — that  man  is  free,  though  bound  with  fetters. 
The  influence  of  liberty  on  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  man,  shews,  that  it  is  no  chimera. — Let  a  nation  thtf 
deserve  freedom,  and,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  free  ! 

Ignorance  is  an  evil — the  greatest  of  evib,  inasmuch  as  it 
tends  to  augment  and  perpetuate  every  ether,  by  precluding  the 
entrance  of  all  good.  Its  fetal  influence  not  only  indisposi^  the 
noind  to  exertions  for  its  own  deliverance,  but  has  uniformly  ex- 
cited  a  malignant  opposition  to  every  attempt  to  enlighten  man-: 
kind.    It  is  a  darkAess  whic^  mMsn  k>vo  bett^  thanli^  hAsvm 
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ft  conceals  danger,  and  faTours  the  slumbers  of  indolence  and 
the  dreams  of  folly.  And  so  completely  does  this  evil  tend,  by 
long  continuance,  to  disqualify  the  mind  for  a  better  state  m 
things,  that  it  is  only  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its  development^ 
that  it  is  capable  of  being  trained,  by  the  patient  process  of  edu- 
tuition,  to  liabits  of  intelligience.  Hopeless  is  the  attempt  to  su- 
perinduce any  moral  change,  or  any  considerable  degree  of  in^ 
tellectual  improvement,  by  the  ordinary  agency  of  man,  on  the 
actual  race  of  beings  who  make  up  the  effective  population. — 
Their  characters  are  fixed  ;  their  faculties  have  altfdned  their  ut- 
most growth  ;  the  range  of  their  ideas,  circnmscribed  by  preju^ 
dice  and  custom,  is  incapable  of  receiving  addition.  It  is  with 
youth,  and  even  childhood,  that  the  labours  of  the  philanthropist 
must  begin  :  and  to  these,  among  the  lower  orders  especially, 
the  successful  prosecution  of  moral  culture  will  be  confined.  A 
generation  must  pass  away  : — the  leaf,  as  yet  green,  must  fade^ 
and  wither,  and  rail,  before  a  more  cheering  prospect  can  pl^* 
sent  itself,  and  tlie  face  of  Nature  be  essentially  changed. 

That  war  is  an  infernal  complication  of  physical  and  moral 
evil  few  will,  in  theory,  deny,  with  how  little  soever  compnnc* 
tion  or  reluctance  potentates  and  statesmen  have,  in  every  age^ 
resorted  to  it  as  the  amende  honorable  for  the  most  trifling 
JCTievances.  Viewed,  indeed,  as  a  mere  game,  combined  of 
skill  and  hazard,  it  is  of  all  pursuits  the  most  sthring  and  glo<» 
rious.     Abstracted  from  their  consequences, 

*  The  triumph,  and  the  vanity, 
*  The  rapture  of  the  strife, — 

*  The  earthquake  voice  of  Victory,* 

must  constitute  a  state  of  turbulent  excitement  in  which  we  oa|t 
conceive  some  minds  may  find  an  appropriate  delight  All  other 
actions  and  circumstances  of  life  must,  compared  vrith  the  joys 
of  battle,  appear  insipid.  The  fearful  alternation  of  the  mind 
between  triumph  and  despair,  the  vastness  of  the  stake,  and  the 
intensity  of  effort  to  which  all  the  energies  of  nature  seem  then  to 
be  vrrought  up  ;—  above  all,  those  indefinite  ideas  of  martial  glory 
which  have  been  found  to  prevail  over  all  fear  and  all  sufferings 
must  ^ve  to  the  hour  of  actual  contest  a  strange  delurious  ec^ 
stacy.  Such  is  the  notion  of  war  which  it  seems  to  be  part  af 
our  education  to  imbibe.  With  martial  achievements  and  roar>* 
tial  glory,  the  studies  of  our  earliest  youth  have  taught  us  toas^ 
Boctate  ideas  of  manUness,  true  heroism,  and  moral  grandeur  : 
and  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  that  of  modem  romance,  poetry 
has  been  employed  in  throwing  over  scenes  of  horrible  destruc- 
tion, an  air  of  chivalrous  enterprise  and  picturesque  sublimity. 
But  to  those  who  know  War  in  its  details  of  enormity  and  - 
misery ;    who  have  followed  in  the  rear  of  its  ravages,   and 
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tracked  its  steps  by  the  wbitening  bones  of  its  yictims  : — to  thos# 
wbo)  after  the  couflict,  have  listened,  in  tlie  silence  of  midnigfatf 
to  the  faint  groans  or  dying  yells  which  bespoke  the  remains  of 
life  in  some  hundreds  of  agonizing  sufferers  ;  or  \%'hO)  in  moods 
of  deeper  abstractioUyhavc  seemed  to  hear  the  sullen  plunge  wbidi 
eacli  individual  s])irit,  when  forced  from  its  every  lurking  place 
of  life,  has  made  in  the  dark  waters  that  bound  mortality,  the 
fthriek  of  separation,  and  the  awful  murmurs  of  eternity : — io 
tliose  who  think  of  war  as  connected  with  these  detiuls,  and  with 
the  widow's  curse  and  the  orphan's  wretchedness,  it  is  indeed  an 
unutterable  evil.  But  under  no  other  form  is  the  active  tendency 
of  evil  to.  peq)etuate  itself,  by  demoralizing  the  mind,  and  en- 
gendering new  and  unnatural  appetites,  more  unequivocally  dis* 
played.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  past  twenty  years  of 
carnage  and  suffering,  but  to  transform  the  peasantry  of  Europe 
into  an  armed  jMipulation,  a  hydra  multitude,  whose  thirst  lor 
blood  has  been  stimulated  alternately  by  rapine  and  revenge;  to 
merge  all  the  civil  ^Unctions  of  society  in  those  of  military 
rank  ;  and  to  create,  in  every  civilized  country  tliat  has  been 
brought  into  the  conflict,  interests  dependent  on  the  prohiiiga- 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  permanent  obstacles  to  continued  peace ! 
What  can  be  expected  from  nations  whose  supposed  interests 
Ibrbid  a  longer  cessation  from  war,  thanexliaustion  or  poverty,  the 
occasions  of  the  drunkard's  soberness  and  tlie  libertmc^s  virtue, 
Becessitates  ? 

In  the  *  Great  Nation',  tlie  lust  of  conquest,  which,  under 
every  dynasty,  has  charactc^rf^ed  her  rulers,  and  in  which  the 
lowest  classes  participate, — that  restless  ambition  which  has, 
through  a  long  succession  of  ages,  made  thai  country  the 
enemy  of  Europe,-  forbids  the  idea  of  a  lasting  tranquillity. 
Under  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  military  despotism, 
France  has,  in  fact,  become  a  nation  altogether  military ;  aD 
<>ther  avenues  to  distinction  and  opulence,  have  been  closed 
upon  her  empoverished  nobility :  hereditary  rank,  commer- 
cial eminence^  ecclesiastical  dignity,  the  honours  attached  to 
pubUc  stations , — all  have  been  either  annihilated  in  the  pro- 
gress of  revolutionary  policy,  or  merged  in  the  titles  and  de- 
siignatfons  of  martial  nobility.  With  a  numerous  class  War 
has,  we  fear,  become  a  want ;  not  only  an  appetite,  but  a  means 
of  subsistence.  At  least,  it  is  looked  to  as  aSbrding  the  only 
field  for  distinction ;  and,  in  the  mind  of  a  FrMichman,  Peace  ii 
connected  with  inglorious  poverty.  Such  is  the  active  tendcDCj 
of  War  to  perpetuate  itself,  by  weakening  the  influence  of  tkott 
motives  which  would  lead  to  its  extirpation,  and  by  incapadta- 
ting  a  nation  for  the  eujoyment  of  the  blessmgs  it  rejects. 

M.  Gr^goire,  in  the  first  ehaptar  of  the  pamphlet  befi>re  m^ 
has  judiciously  remarked^  that  talents  are  not  the  standard  af 
rights.    It  b  equally  true,  whether  in  application  to  nii.iDdin- 
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aal,  or  a  community,  that  our  natural  rights  are  not  determined 
f  our  moral  virtues.  It  is  no  apology  for  arbitrarily  peri>etaa- 
ng  the  bondage  of  a  slave,  that  he  is  unworthy  to  be  free, 
ben  his  vices  are,  probably,  in  no  small  degree,  the  fruits  of 
a  degradation.  Nor  can  a  nation  be  justly  considered  as  hav- 
g  forfeited  by  its  crimes  its  unalienable  political  rights ;  though 
leas  less  specious  even  than  this,  have  been  resorted  to  in  justi- 
sation  of  tyranny.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  a  most 
aportant  truth,  that  in  order  to  capacitate  an  individual  or  a 
iition,  for  the  enjoyment  of  natural  rights,  moral  emancipation 
uii  precede  political  freedom.  The  injury  \^hich  human  na^ 
ire  has  through  a  long-period  sustained,  from  the  combined  ope- 
ition  of  the  evils  we  have  enumerated,  is  too  radically  deep  to 
low  of  its  receiving  immediate  benefit  from  any  external  change; 
he  removal  of  those  causes  which  have  occasioned  its  depres- 
on — its  debasement,  can  lead  but  remotely  to  the  good  which 

sanguine  mind  may  anticipate.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
hich  our  political  speculatists  seem  to  take  little  account; 
hereas,  it  would  seem,  that  the  only  effectual  counteraction  ot 
>litical  evils,  is  to  be  supplied  by  the  gradual  operation  of  the 
oral  means  of  rectifying  the  sentiments,  and  of  emancipa- 
a^  the  intellects  of  the  community. 

The  total  inadequacy  of  all  political  establishments  and  regu- 
.tions,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  audacious  violence,  or  to 
rovide  for  the  happiness  or  repose  of  nations,  has  been  fully 
rinced  by  a  series  of  practical  experiments,  made  under  every 
uricty  of  form  that  human  sagacity  could  devise.  No  people 
ere  ever  constituted  a  virtuous,  an  intelligent,  a  happy  people, 
f  legislative  enactments.  These  can  only  remove  the  obstacles 
bich  impede  their  becoming  so.  Were  there  nothing  better  in 
ore  for  a  nation,  therefore,  than  what  the  wisdom  of  a  Senate 
r  a  Congress  might  confer,  should  the  happiness  of  nations  ever 
aaiice  to  become  a  prominent  object  in  their  deliberations,  the 
rosi)ect  would  be  sufficiently  gloomy.  And  were  there  no  other 
leans  of  promoting  a  better  state  of  things,  than  subsidy,  or  the 
vrord,  we  might  at  once  resign  ourselves  to  the  triumph  of  evil, 
(lit  a  gleam  of  hope  seems  to  enliven  the  cheerless  scene.  One 
lethod  yet  remains  to  be  tried,  which  statesmen  and  potentates 
aye  neglected  to  employ.  It  is^^at  length  found  out,  thatigno- 
ince  is  not  essential — is  not  even  conducive  to  the  safety  of  a 
tate,  or  the  interests  of  society.  It  is  admitted,  at  least  by 
leorists,  that  slavery  is  an  evil  which  recoils  on  the  oppressor. 
i^nd  who  can  say,  that  after  a  few  more  campaigns  of  fruitless 
utdiery,  the  Rulers  of  the  world  will  not,  at  length,  learn,  that 
Var  is  not  the  very  best  means  of  ensuring  either  their  common 
r  their  individual  interests  ?  For  ourselves,  however,  we  con- 
5SS  that  we  look  with  no  very  sanguine  expectations  of  moral 
Kiprovement  to  any  political   changes,  any  fortuitous  combi- 
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nmtioii  of  events ;  because  ve  expect  from,  them  no  importtfrt- 
moral  results.  We  view  with  equal  dismay  the  enthronomeBt 
of  Popery,  and  the  triumph  of  Violence.  Whether  our  commer- 
cial greatness  may  be  endangered  by  the  growing  rivalry  of  a 
neighbouring  nation  in  a  state  of  peace^  and  our  political  existence 
itself  ex|)ended  in  an  interminable  contest,  are  appalling  consi- 
derations which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  disprove  or  determine. 
In  this  awful  crisis,  in  which  the  Almighty  seems  as  if  he  w«R 
permitting  the  agency  of  man,  impotent  in  every  thio^  exenl 
m  the  work  of  evil,  to  consummate  the  disorganization  ot  the 
Universe,  and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  inefiable  folly  and 
wickedness,  before  he  disclose  himself  as  the  Rightboos 
GovEitvoR,  scattering  the  darkness  which  envelops  his  inscruta- 
ble operations,  and,  interposing  his  voice  amid  the  moral  diaos, 
again  command  light  to  be: — at  this  portentous  season,  la 
which  the  moral  greatness  that  by  comparison  distinguishes  our 
country,  constitutes  her  only  security,  her  true  glory  : — it  is  on 
moral  agencv  alone,  on  the  difTusion  of  knowledge,  freedom, 
and  the  religion  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  rest  our  hopes  of  brighter 
(days  for  posterity. 

It  is  as  connected  with  these  objects  that  we  attach  interest 
p}  political  events,    and    concern  ourselves   in   the  rise   and 
ikll  of  empires.     Ours  is  a  consolatory  faith,  which  enables 
us,  undismayed,  to  contemplate  the  vast  disorder  of  the  worid, 
in  the  assurance  that  some  efficient  interposition  of  the  I>eity, 
communicating  to  moral  means  an  adequacy  which  they  do  not 
inherently  possess,  will  at  length  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  man- 
kind.    There  are  many,  we  are  aware,  who  do  not  go  by  the 
jname  of  infidels,   by  whom  the   expression   of  this  assurance 
would  be  received  with  contocnpt.     We  may  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing classed  with  those  persons,  whoever  they  may  be,  that  have 
bc^evod  <  the  Baptist  missions,  and  the  distributidn  of  the  Bible, 
^  to  be  the  preludes  of  universal  and  perpetual  peace  :*— a  fanati- 
cism, it  seems,  only  comparable  to  that  of  the  believers  in  ^the 
5  revelations  of  Joanna.'^     But  without  entertaining  opinions  90 
extravagant  as  ai>e  here  imagined,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  ir- 
religious  ridicule,  without  trusting  in   magic,  or  looking  fir 
miracles,  we  may  confess  that  we  do  augur  much  good  for  poi- 
terity  from  the  combination  of  means  which  have  been  <^  Itli 
brought  into  operation,  and  from  the  enlightened  and  energetic 
efforts  which  characterize  the  present  era.     It  will  not  be  for  91, 
perhaps  not  for  our  children,  to  witness  the  slow,  eventual  if- 
^ults.     We  have  no  expectation  of  sudden  reforms,  of  romaatic 
changes  in  favour  of  tiie  great  interests  of  mankind ;  but  we  dull 
U^  down  in  our  graves,  in  the  midst,  perhaps,  of  the  tempest, 
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still  retaining  that  hope  which  can  alone  make  oar  best  e^^ertion^ 
reasonable  :— that  the  triumph  of  Evil  shall  not  be  for  ever. 

The  Alihe  Gregoire  entitles  the  second  chapter  of  his  pamph- 
let, "  l)e  la  Traiteetder^sclavagedes  Blancs/'  It  commences 
i¥ith  the  following  liberal  and  enlightened  remarks. 

*  In  the  contest  between  despotism  and  libertT»  there  are  two  nu** 
merous  parties,  who  uniformly  oppose  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  On# 
party^  preaching  passive  obedience  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  which 
disavows  them^  would  consign  the  nations  to  the  caprice  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals; the  other,  in  their  speculations  on  the  mechanism  of  poli« 
tical  societies,  reject  religion,  which  can  alone  consolidate  social 
order,  and  without  which  it  must  fall  into  the  convulsions  of  anarchy. 
A  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  principle,  -will  steer  with  circumspection 
between  the  two  rocks  of  bigotry  and  infidelity ;  but  Despotism,  by 
whom,  fre  iuently,  both  have  been  raised  tn>  and  kept  in  pay,  skil- 
fully avaiU  herself  of  the  excesses  of  both.  By  means  of  the  one,  she 
renders  the  people  disgusted  with  liberty,  by  making  them  believe' 
that,  uniformly  attended  by  licentiousness,  and  subversive  of  moral 
virtue,  it  is  incompatible  with  security  and  happiness :  by  means  of 
the  other,  she  calls  in  Heaven  to  sanction  acts  of  oppression.  No  one 
ever  pretended  that  he  held  his  house,  his  fields,  his  cattle,  by  Divine 
right ;  while  yet  by  right  Divine,  rulers  have  declared  themselves  the 
ndefeasible  proprietors  of  nations.  They  have  never  proditced  this  ce* 
lestial  charter ;  but  men,  on  whom  they  have  lavished  emoluments  and. 
honours,  have  assured  them  that  it  really  did  exist.  All  power  pro- 
ceeds from  God  ;  this^is  the  principle :  but  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  dynasties,  to  families,  to  individuals,  depends  upon  the 
free  choice  of  nations.  Nevertheless,  when  those  who  have  dared  to 
think,  have  attempted  to  raise  doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  these  de- 
spotic pretensions,  they  have  been  treated  as  authors  of  sedition^ 
and  punished  as  rebels,  by  the  very  men  who  were  in  revolt  against 
the  universal  will  of  the  people. 

*  There  is  no  description  ot  t3rranny  worse  than  that  which  exerts 
itself  in  the  name  of  liberty,  and  under  covert  of  legal  forms.  This 
sort  of  tactics  has  been-  brought,  in  our  days,  to  admirableperfec- 
tion :  by  this  means  the  Great  Nation  has  been  mystified.  The  in- 
terest of  the  State  has  always  been  the  pretext  under  which  Ambition 
has  sought  a  sanction  for  his  encroachments,  for  his  depredations, 
and  for  that  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  ruinous  wars,  the  object 
and  the  result  of  which  have  rarely  been  the  happiness  of  nations. 

<  The  weight  of  taxes  has  been  augmented  by  the  creation  of  pa- 
I     rasitical  Castes,  puffed  up  with  parchment  and  indolence.     The  popu« 
lation  thenceforth  became  divined  among  titled  slaves,  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  their  poorer  fellow  slaves,  laborious  and  famishuig»- 
Thus  we  have  the  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Helots. 

*  Oppression  reached  its  height,  when  a  determination  was  disco« 
vered  to  force  the  sanctuary  ofconscience ;  and  when  a  di&reoce  of 
religion  became  a  pretence  for  proscribing,  exiling,  or.  at  least,  fbr 
consigning  to  humdiation,  those  who  should  profess  a  diiFerenl  mode 
of  worship  from  that  established  b^  the  State.    We  have  instances  of 
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this  in  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  ^inst  the  Jews  and  the  Moors :  in 
the  Inquisition  of  England  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  tfare» 
kingdoms/ 

The  justness  of  the  general  tenor  of  these  observatiops,  is 
not  invalid  Ued  by  the  inappropriate  and  untenable  comparison 
viiikk  xfh'ictk  the  passage  closes.  Without  stopping,  iioweyer,  to 
point  out  the  misconceptions  or  false  reasoning  into  whidi  the 
religious  prejudices  of  M.  Gregoire  have  sometimes  betrayed 
him,  we  think  ttc  cannot  fail  of  supplying  our  readers  with  mat- 
ter of  interest^  in  exhibiting  the  subject  of  Catliolic  Emancipa- 
tion, as  it  presents  itself  to  the  n^ind  of  an  enlightened  Foreigner 
of  the  Romish  Church.  Our  own  opinipn  may  be  gathered 
trom  the  remarks  introductory  to  this  article ;  that  while,  on  the 
one  bund,  a  nation's  pigbts,  no  less  than  tlfose  of  an  individual, 
are  a  ^acred  and  unalienable  possession,  irrespectively  of  alleon- 
aiclerations  of  policy ;  moral  emancipation,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  alone  render  a  dation  susceptible  of  the  blessings  of  potitical 
freedom. 

M.  Gregoire,  in  giving  the  unqualified  name  of  Slavery,  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  in  calling  that  country  a  martyr,  and  in  charg- 
ing the  zealous  friends  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  with 
ipconsistehey,  for  not  discovering  a  similar  anxiety  for  the  ^  poli- 
^  tical  emancipation  of  five  millions  of  Catholics,^  undeniably 
evinces  th.it  he  has  a  mistaken  view  of  tly^ subjeot.  There  is, 
however,  ^ome  force  in  tlie  style  of  his  appeal^ 

'  What !  the  son  of  a  Blacky  born  in  England,  shall  be  admitted, 
if  he  be  a  Protestant,  to  all  municipal  rights,  while  they  shall  be  un- 
mercifully denied  to  a  WhitCy  because  he  is  a  Catholic  !  Must  we 
have  to  charge  such  an  inconsistency  upon  a  people  Who  have  so 
oflen  displayed  a  magnanirrious  and  generoub  charactef?  and  who,  in 
recent  times,  have  heaped  benefits  on  the  emigrants  of  France !  a 
people,  among  whom  intelligent  writers,  and  many  of  (he  clergy,  by 
their  voice,  have  joined  in  denouncing  the  inhuman  treatment  even 
of  the  brutes !  The  rules  that  us^  to  be  affixed  in  Smithfield 
market,  inflicted  pecuniary  penalties  on  whosoever  should  be  guilty 
of  treating  them  with  wanton  cruelty  This  laudable  instance  i^ 
perhaps^  unique  of  its  kind.^ 

The  AuUior  refers,  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  to  a 
*'  Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws  which  aggrieve  the  Ca^olics 
*-*  of  Ireland.  Sso.  Dublin.  1802."  He  ought  to  have  known, 
however,  that  many  an  unrepealed  and  forgotten  law,  which 
may  be  found  on  our  statute  books,  has  been  silently  sufiered 
to  become  a  mere  dead  letter,  to  which  no  minister  would  dare 
have  recourse  even  in  terror  em.  Perhaps  it  might  be  urged,  in 
evasion  of  this  remark,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Romish  Church, 
that,  if  this  be  the  case,  and  Jf  we  will  not  allow  the  obsolete  ea- 
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Actments  of  British  jurisprudence  to  be  cited  against  us,  though 
they  have  never  been  specifically  repealed ;  we  are  incofisistent 
in  requiring  a  formal  aisavowal,  on  the  part  of  the  *  Ancient 
^  Church'  of  those  barbarous  edicts,  the  spirit  of  which  has  long 
ceased  to  give  meaning  to  the  letter.  It  is  indeed  ardently 
to  be  wished  that  this  plea  were  destroyed,  and  the  traces  of  bar- 
barism swept  from  our  penal  code.  The  silent  but  efiectire 
repeal,  however,  which  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  community 
wUl  always  in  time  accom})lish  by  the  force  of  opinion  acting 
as  a  restraint  upon  its  governors,  is,  after  all,  the  best  se- 
curity against  the  spirit  of  those  anti(]|[uated  and  impotent 
enactments. 

M.  Gregoire  allows  indeed  that  some  of  the  penal  laws 
bave  been  revoked,  and  others,  fallen  into  disuse :  but  a  part 
of  the  code,  he  adds,  is  still  in  operation,  and  opinion  aggra- 
vates the  yoke  by  humiliating  distinctions. 

'  Un  lord  protestant,  un  gmtleman^  un  paysan  de  cette  com- 
munion, 86  croyent  sup^rieurs  aux  indlvidus  catholiques  de  ces  tots 
respectifi.* 

M.  Gregoire,  however,  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  abro- 
^tion  of  penal  laws  would  annihilate  the  petty  oppression  of 
opinion,  and  reconcile  those  distinctions  which  originate  in  a 
diflTerence  of  religious  belief.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  all 
legislative  distinctions  between  different  classes  of  subjects, 
founded  upon  a  difTerence  of  religious  profession  or  belief, 
whether  they  be  those  of  exclusive  patronage,  or  of  a  penal 
nature,  are  calculated  to  foster  the  malignant  pride  of  iancied 
superiority  in  the  one  party,  in  proportion  as  they  degrade 
the  other.  But  it  is  not  the  Roman  Catholics  alone  who  bave 
to  complain  of  this  evil.  Wherever  a  rehgious  establishment 
exists,  (wc  do  not  wish  here  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  expe- 
diency of  religious  establishments,)  the  necessary  consequence  is, 
to  create  different  catstesy  between  which  theline  of  demarcation  is 
as  broad,  and  almost  as  impassable,  as  that  which  separates  a 
Brahmin  from  a  Pooleah.  The  factitious  respectability,  the  cheap 
merit,  the  supposed  moral  security,  which  accrue  to  the  favourea 
sect,  from  this  exclusive  patronage,  and  in  which  the  ignorant 
and  the  formal  con  ten  ten  tedly  rest^  are  necessarily  injurious  both 
to  the  purity  and  the  moral  efficiency  of  the  institution  itself,  and 
to  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  members.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  till  the  inferior  religious  castes  have  attained 
sufficient  weight  in  point  of  ilumbers  or  character,  to  command 
respect,  and  to  excite  emulation,  that  the  injurious  efiects  of 
the  invidious  distinction  begin  to  be  neutraUzed  by  the  force 
pf  opinion.     So  long  as  designations  of  party  reproadi,  asposr 
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seaung  a  stronger  influenoe  on  the  minds  of  tke  ooniinumtyi 
supersede  the  characteristics  of  the  indiTidual, — inic^ri^, 
sincerity,  and  bencTolenoe ;  so  long  must  the  spirit  of  op- 
pression be  considered  as  prevailing  to  the  ess^itial  prejudice 
of  the  best  interests  of  society.  But  we  must  return  to  M. 
Gregoire. 

<  Are  we  not  authorized,  (by  the  conduct  of  the  legialatore,) 
(the  Author  proceeds,)  iabeheving  that  the  ororened  are  hated, 
because  they  haveb^  ili-treated,  and  that  the  iU-treatBoent  k 
parsigted  in,  because  they  are  hated  P  *  C'est  dans  ce  cercle  vicieux 
que  8*agite  nne  passion  qu'on  .a  tr^  bien  caract6ris^e  en  diiant 
que  Poffhueur  ne  pardonne  pas  * 

The  Author  replies  to  the  objection  drawn  from  the'Co- 
ronaUon  Oath,  by  urging,  that  a  promise  opposed  to  natural 
rights,  cannot  be  licit  or  Talid.  This  the  English  govem- 
ment,  he  adds,  appears  to  have  itself  acknowlcndged,  in  re- 
voking many  of  its  laws.  The  greater  part  of  the  treaties  of 
Modern  Europe  contain,  for  theu*  first  clause,  one  that  de- 
clares that  between  the  high  contracting  parties  there  shall  be 
Eeace  and  perpetual  oUtonce,  although  we  have  not  had 
itherto  a  single  instance  of  this  perpetuity. 

*  And  as  to  oaths,  judge  of  them  by  that  of  the  thirty-nine  ar- 
tides  of  the  English  church,  respecting  the  meaning  of  which  10 
much  dispute  has  fbr  half  a  century  existed.  Is  there  a  single 
clergyman  who  attaclies  to  all  those  articles  the  acceptation  and 
intention  of  those  who  originally  instituted  them  ?' 

Our  readers  will  observe,  that  it  is  M.  Gregoire  who  pots 
this  question  in  so  confident  a  tone.  He  is  mistaken  if  be 
supposes  there  is  not  a  single  clergyman  who  receives  and 
suoscribes  the  Articles  2LCcording  to  their  designed  import 

Our  Author  denominates  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  an  act  equally  iniquitous  and  impolitic.  The  Pro- 
testants bad  as  much  right  peaceably  to  inhabit  the  soil  which 
had  given  tliem  birth,  as  the  despot  who  expelled  them.  But 
the  violation  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  LJmeriek,  in  ifi91, 
which  confirmed  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  on 
their  taking  the  oath  <h  allegiance,  he  considers  equally  fla- 
gitious with  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  with  minuteness  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contents  of  this  interesting  pamphlet.  To  some 
of  our  Author's  most  fallacious  arguments,  we  cannot  deny  the 
praise  of  ingenuity  ;  nor  are  we  ever  led  to  doubt  the  sinoority 
of  his  convictions.  He  complains  that  our  laws  invite  the 
Catholic  priests  to  apostatize,  by  alluring  them  with  pensions. 
He  states  that  the  <  veneraUe  Head  of  the  Catiiolic  Churdi/ 
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account  of  whose  deposition  (he  says)  the  pulpits  of  the  Eng*^ 
lish  Church,  and  oftbe  Dissenters, resounded  with  rejoicings  undeT 
the  idea  that  the  fall  of  popery  was  arrived,  became  a  prisonert 
precisely  for  having^  refused  to  accede  to  a  coalition  formed 
against  England.  He  adds  that  he  is  now  restored  to  that 
throne, 

'  Que  lui  et  ses  succcsseurs  occuperont  jusqu'a  la  consummation 
des  sidcles.' 

The  personal  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  as  distinguished  from 
that  which  attaches  to  his  official  character,  his  supposed 
power  of  deposing  monarchs,  and  of  releasing  subjects  from 
tlie  oath  of  allegiance,  and  from  the  pbligation  of  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  arc  indignantly  disclaimed  by  our  Author,  as 
calumnies  a  thousand  times  refuted,  and  held  in  horror  by 
tlie  Catholic  clergy.  He  thinks  that  those  who  advance  them, 
can  only  feign  to  believe  them.  Our  Liturgy,  he  complains, 
still  attributes  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Powder  Plot,  whicii 
was  the  crime  of  only  a  few  individuals ;  and  our  Monument 
ascribes  tlie  fire  of  l^ondon  to  the  Papists,  contrary,  he  says^ 
to  the  attestation  of  history. 

He  r(  minds  us  that  our  ancestors,  who  discovered  so  much 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  Catholics  :  that  that  great 
Charter  whidi  is  exhibited  in  the  British  Museum,  as  an  ob- 
ject of  veneration,  is  the  work  of  our  Catholic  ancestors. 
These  remarks,  however,  can  scarcely  pass  for  reasoning. 

The  Author  expresses  his  peculiar  regret,  that  the  equi- 
table concessions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  should  find  an- 
tagonists among  our  clergy,  es|)ecially  on  the  Episcopal  bench. 
He  names  Bishops  Watson  and  Laiidaff,  as  honourable  excep- 
tions. The  Church  of  England,  continues  M.  Gregoire,  is  one 
of  those  which  have  the  nearest  affinity  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church :  '  a  circumstance  which  has  been  pointed 
^  out  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  an  admirable  speech  in  favour 
*  of  emancipation.' 

*  Mais  quelque  divis^es  que  soient  entre  ellet  les  society  pro- 
testantea,  toutes  se  r<Sunissent  centre  la  tige  dont  elles  tout  dm 
branches  scparces.  11  serable  qu'elles  aient  pour  dogme  comnnm 
1 'aversion  contre  cette  Eglise  Catholique,  qui,  traversant  les  siddest 
cleve  sa  t^te  majestueuse  au  milieu  des  secies  qu'elle  voit  succenive^ 
ment  naitre  et  s'6crouler  autour  d'elle.' 

In  a  similar  strain  of  eloquence  M.  Berr  Isaac  Berr,  and 
other  members  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim,  expatiated  on  the 
i^lorious  pre-eminence,  integrity,  and  duration,  of  their  still 
more  ancient  Church,  ^  whose  origin  ia  lost  in  the  obpcurity 
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^  of  centuries,^  and  of  which  Christianity  itself  is  consdered 
as  ohly  a  novel  and  heretical  branch.  *  It  is  really  inconcervabic,' 
said  the  orator  alluded  to,  *  that  the  Christians  T\'ho  have 
« the  same  origin  with  us,  the  Christians,  our  fellow  sufieren 

*  under  Nero,   Vespasian,   Titus,  Domitian,  Adrian,  and  se- 

*  veral  others,  could,    contrary  to  their  duty,  have  inherited 
'  <  from  those  irreligious  nations,  that  hatred  and  that  oontempt, 

<  which  we  at  first  shared  together.  It  is  really  diflicult  to 
'  find  the  solution  of  this  problem.'* 

M.  Oregoire  pursues  the  subject  by  remarking,  fliat  if  the 
Church  of  England  is  in  danger,  it  arises  rather  from  the 
novel  sects  which  have  sprung  up  in  her  own  bosom ;  and 
he  quotes  a  speech  of  Lord  Sidmouth's,  in  whidi  his  Lordship 
expressed  his  apprehension  that  England  would  soon  be  re« 
duocd  to  the  predicament  of  having  a  nominal  EstfMblUkmenty 
and  a  sectarian  population.  Instead,  however,  of  coin- 
ciding with  liis  Lordship  in  the  policy  which  his  apprdiensions 
led  him  to  recommend,  the  venerable  Author  observes  : 

*  These  remarks  throw  considerable  light,— perhaps  they  may  lead 
to  a  decision, — upon  a  point  much  agitated  by  your  public  writers; 
ike  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  dxnl  estaUishmeni  Jbr  any  far- 
ticular  mode  of  tvorship.  Cistitutions  of  tl^  kind,  as  they  may 
chance  to  be  in  favour  of  error  as  well  as  of  truth,  can  only,  in  the 
one  case,  afibrd  falsehood  tlie  aid  of  human  props  of  which  Trutb, 
in  the  other  case,  stands  not  in  need.  Ofnprmg  of  heaven,  she 
triumphs  by  the  help  of  means  worthy  of  her  celestial  origin.  Let 
her  ministers,  deeply  impressed  with  their  responsibility,  unite  to 
solid  instruction,  the  efficacy  of  virtuous  example,  tliat  first  of 
preachers ;  they  will  then  make  real  converts,  while  the  Inquisitioa 
and  Dragooning  will  never  make  persons  any  Uiing  but  h3rpocrites.' 

We  can  make  room  for  no  further  comments,  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  giving  two  more  extracts  from  this  manly  and 
spirited  pamphlet  In  the  first,  the  Author  is  animadverting 
upon  the  dogma  charged  upon  the  Romish  Church,  Hors  de 
VEglisCj  'point  de  salut ;  and  he  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  ac- 
cusation, by  saying  that  the  Protestant  Churches  pretended, 
originally,  to  be  each  the  only  way  to  heaven  ;  and  he  supports 
his  remark  by  references  to  the  life  of  Beausobre. 

<  All  these  different  sects,  be  continues,  having  now  fallen  into  latitu- 
dinarianism,  since  zeal  has  given  way  to  indifference^  are'  irritated  at 
not  obtaining  from  the  Catholic  Church  a  reciproci^  of  religious 
concession    which,    with  regard  to  a  point  of  doctrine^    they  wil} 
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never  obtain ;  because  Truth  is  one^  and  there  is  no  collateral  path 
leading  to  the  same  end.  I  would  then  say,  as  a  Catholic,  to  my 
I'rotestant  brother,— I  believe  thee  to  be  in  error;  my  duty  is  to 
pity  thee,  to  implore  the  Father  of  lights  to  illumine  thee,  and  to 
do  thee  all  the  good  in  my  power.  As  citizens,  our  rights  are  equal ; 
and  if,  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  election  to  civil  offices,  I  pr^er 
an  illiterate  and  immoral  Catholic  to  an  enlightened  and  virtuous  ^ 
Protestant,  this  partiality,  which  would  oppress  merits  and  betray  the 
interests  of  my  country,  would  be  a  crime/ 

We  will  not  weaken  the  following  passage  by  translating 
it :  it  will  form  no  inappropriate  conclusion  to  the  Article. 

*  Quand  on  6tudie  la  nature  de  I'homme,  on  entrevoit  une  dis- 
tance enorme  cntre  ce  qu'il  est  &  ce  qu'il  pourroit  ^tre.  Quels 
progres  feroicnt  lagriculture,  I'industrie,  les  sciences,  si  on  leur 
consacroient  seulement  la  dixierae  partie  de  ce  que  coiitent  des 
guerres  ruineuses,  une  representation  fastueuse,  et  un  luxe  d^vo* 
rateur  ?  En  France  il  y  a  peut  Stre  deux  cents  villes,  oii,  depuis 
auinze  ans,  des  receptions  de  princes,  des  decorations  th^atrales^ 
des  arcs  triomphaux  ct  des  f(ltes,  ont  coOte  plus  d'argent  qu'il  n'en 
^t  fallu  pour  y  fonder  des  ^coles,  nourrir  les  pauvres,  et  approvi- 
sionner  les  hopitaux.  Ah  !  si  les  chefs  des  nations  connoissoient  la 
T^ritable  gloire  ct  leurs  vrais  int^rSts,  que  d'efforts  ils  d6ploieroieDt 
pour  Clever  les  peuples  k  tout  ce  qui  est  grand,  pur,  et  sublime ! 

*  Le  caractere  europ6en  a  besoin  d'une  trempe  nouvelle ;  en  Ini 
conservant  tuute  la  fougue  de  la  bravoure  militaire,  une  civilisation 
mal  dirigc'c  la  depouill^  du  courage  civil :  k  ce  malheur,  ^et  e'en  est 
vn  grand,)  on  ne  peut  rem^dier  qu'en  reprenant  pour  amsi  dire  la 
fiociete  dans  ses  Siemens,  en  travaillant  a  rendre  meilleures  la  ff^« 
n^ration  naissante  et  celles  qui  vont  atteindre  la  puberty.  Le  vice 
-capital  de  Teducation  moderne,  c'st  de  negliger  le  coeur  en  cul- 
tivant  I'esprit ;  de  flEilre  beaucoup  pour  Pun,  et  presque  rien  pour 
I'autre :  alors 
deviennent 
jamais  les  mceurs 
appui.' 

*  Sans  la  religion,  les  maeurs,  la  bonne  foi,  I'^conomie^  un  €tat 
n'aura  jamais  qu'une  existence  pr^caire.  Ce  sont  Id  des  v^ritis  tri« 
viales;  mais  peut  on  r^p^ter  trop  souvent  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'autres 
inoyens  pour  resserrer  les  liens  entre  les  gouvernans  et  les  gouvern^ 
identifier  leurs  int^rets,  et  fonder  le  bouheur  sur  une  base  ind- 
branlableJ' 
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Art.  II.  Alpine  SkeicheSf  comprised  in  a  Short  Tour  thTougk  Pwtiof 
Holland,  Flanders,  France,  Savoy,  SwiUerland,  and  G^rmaay, 
dming  the  Summer  of  1814.  By  a  Member  of  the  UniverHtjr  nf 
Oxford*  8to.  pp.  812.  price  98.  Longman  and  Co.  1814w 

(OBSERVING  this  gentleman's  designation  put  in  all  the 
prominence  of  capitals,  and  having  always  been  taught  It 
associate  every  possible  idea  of  dignity,  stateliness^  and  m^jestie 
pomp,  with  the  University,  which  we  thus  learn  would  be  io- 
complete  without  him,  we  do  not  see  how  we  were  to  avoid  the 
uncoath  sensations  excited  by  the  commencement  of  his  adver- 
tisement, and  the  commencement  of  his  tour. 

*  Oar  Booksellers'  windows  are  already  crowded  with  Wandeiii^ 
Trips,  Tours,  Visits,  Sketches,  and  Guides^  and  behold  here  if 
another,  without  pretensions,  name,  or  preface,  obtruded  upon  tke 
public,  whose  intellects  are  insulted  by  such  an  accumulation  of 
Irash !— Who  is  the  author  ? 

*  All  very  true.  Sir ;  but  a  preface  is  an  awkward  thing  to  write  m 
tkate  days,  when  every  kind  ofapolosy  has  long  since  been  exhausted 
by  our  scribblers,  and  ovor-ruled  oy  our  Reviewers;  besides,  the 
author  of  the  following  pages  is  now  again  upon  the  road  to  Italjj 
and  not  in  the  way  to  write  one.' — Advertisement. 

«  CHAP.  I. 
*  *'  Rem  tibi  quam  noris  aptam  dimittere  nolL'' 

*  *<  With  all  my  heart,'*  said  I,  as  H  carelessly  mentioned 
tlie  idea.  Some  few  objections  were  started ;  but  by  the  hdp  of  a 
little  Oxonian  logic,  they  vanished ;  and  when  the  carriage  drew  iq> 
to  the  door  of  the  Crown,  at  Henley,  our  minds  were  nulde  up,  ami 
accordingly  four  horses  were  ordered  for  Rotterdam.'  p.  1. 

^^  Amember  of  the  University  of  Oxford?' — We  could  not  help 
thinking  what  would  have  become  of  the  venerable  Body,  tm 
patriarch  of  academies,  the  palladium  of  learning,  the  solenui 
personification  of  wisdom,  bad  this  one  of  its  components,  by  any 
melancholy  chance,  gone  overboard,  or  had  the  packet  gone 
down ! 

"  A  member  of  the  University.*'— Of  what  rank  i&  he  there? 
of  what  standing  ?  how  much  time  has  he  actually  sojourned  la 
the  shades  of  academic  bowers  }  what  lectures  has  he  been  at^ 
tending  ?  what  books  has  he  been  studying  ?  Is  there  really 
cause  to  suspect  that  ail  the  influences  of  that  revered  establish- 
ment, with  its  hierarchy  of  erudite  spirits,  its  scholastic  disci- 
pline, its  Grecian  and  Roman  models  of  writing,  its  assemUed 
tomes  of  the  choicest  literature  of  all  subsequent  ages,  have  left 
this  so  favoured  student  no  better  schooled,  than  to  admire  the 
manner  of  that  fetid  clerical  baboon  of  Uterature  that  b^an  a 
'journey' thus  :—**  They  aaanagethese  things  better  in  France"  ?— 
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But  not  to  prophane  the  image  of  that  august  rector  of  minds, 
by  refereuces  wautonly  protracted,  we  vriU  plainly  say,  we  should 
have  thought  that  amid  classical  studies,  in  the  very  focus  of 
criticism,  he  might  have  acquired  a  taste  that  would  be  dis- 
gusteil  with  all  such  flippancy,  and  feeble  aflectation  of  sprightli- 
ness  ; — or,  ]>crhaps,  it  was  even  meant  for  wit.  That  cUscipHne 
might  have  instructed  him  that  could  he  really  have  made  a 
witty  beginnhig,  a  manly  simplicity  of  introduction  is,  perhaps, 
still  far  better :  but,  at  any  rate,  that  an  artificial,  tricky,  and 
vapid  smartness  makes  a  man,  and  especially  a  college-man,  ap*- 
pear  vastly  like  a  coxcomb. 

This  paltry  affectation  at  setting  off  rendered  us  little  disposed 
to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  travelling  resources  of  our  companion. 
Nor  were  we  at  all  more  favourably  prepossessed  by  the  way  in 
which  he  began  to  make  use  of  his  learning,  than  by  that  in  which 
he  was  sporting  his  wit. 

*  Leaving  Paris  with  sentiments  ef  individual  gratitude,  rather  than 
of  public  esteem,  he  proceeded  into  Switzerland,  where,  following 
the  maxim  of  Sallust^--^**  Quo  mihi  rectius  videtur,  quoniam  vita 
ipto  qua  fruimur  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri  quam  maxirae  longam  effl* 
cere,"  he  noted  with  feelings  of  peculiar  delight,  the  romantic 
scenery,  and  simple  character  of  the  happy  peasant,  who  builds  hfs 
cabin  in  the  delicious  retirement  and  peaceifui  quiet  of  the  Alpine 
miiUes,*'^ Advertisement^  ^»  \u 

More  oddly,  we  thought,  this  sententious  old  Roman  neTer 
had  been  dragged  into  modern  cay  company ;  more  oddly,  a 
passion  for  notoriety,  and  a  delighted  sympathy  with  the  sweet 
obscure  simplicity  of  the  Alpine  peasant's  conoition,  had  nevar 
eoroe  togctlier ;  more  oddly,  the  aflRn^tation  of  being  actuated  by 
momentary  impulse,  and  the  aoknowledgement  of  deep  and  re:^ 
mote-looking  design,  were  never  let  to  meet  in  ridicule/ of  .^ach 
other.  What !  this  flippant,  random  spark,  who  frisks  mto  an 
adventure  at  the  casual  suggestion  of  an  acquaintance,  is  all  the 
While  gravely  considering  how  to  make  the  greatest  noiae  after 
he  is  dead,  and  prosecutes  his  freak  on  this  calculati<m  ! 

Under  these  first  impressions  of  something  so  much  akin  to 
fblly,  we  were  likely  to  go  forward  with  a  very  cool  sobriety,  to  see 
i^at  tve  should  in  the  sequel  make  of  our  man  ;  and  we  are  now 
ready  to  say,  that  he  turns  out  better  than  we  expected,  not- 
iritlistanding  that  he  retains,  quite  through,  somewhat  of  the  cast 
ivhich  it  has  puzzled  and  amazed  so  much  that  he  could  have 
acquired  among  the  sages  and  solemnities  of  Oxford.  If  it  is 
Miong  the  precipices  of  the  Alps  that  this  modification  tto^ 
learly  vanishes,  we  are  not  quite  certain  wheilier  he  there  owes 
(lie  improvement  to  taste  or  to  fear. 

Though  Holland,  Flanders,  France,  and  Germany,  are  taxed  to 
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enhance  tke  interest  of  the  book,  its  leading  title,  Alpine  Sketches^ 
IS  ^Tell  chosen  to  preTcnt  its  seeming  to  rest  any  part  of  its  merits 
on  its  aoeount  of  adventures  in  these  countries.     The  slightert 
possible  notice  may  suffice  of  our  Author VmoYements  as  fiir  ai 
Paris.    As  in  duty  bound,  he  deplored  the  obvious  and  melaa- 
choly  effects  of  the  recent  iron  tyranny  in  Holland  ;  was  pleaadT 
with  the  faint  signs,  and,  perhaps,  not  very  enthusiastic  bopM 
of  a  better  order  of  things  ;  was  displeased  with  the  regularity 
and  formality  of  Dutch  gardening,  which  eives  a  sameness  t9 
their  villas ;  was  enraptured  by  the  grand  organ  at  Haarlem^ 
ascended  the  tower  at  Utrecht,  380  feet  high  ;  was  shewn,  beie 
and  there,  a  number  of  fine  pictures  ;  saw  at  Gorcum,  andotbef 
places,  the  devastations  of  the  war ;    admired  the  prodigious 
fortifications,  grand  naval  works,  and  the  lofty  tower,  of  the 
cathedral  at  Antwerp ;  had  *  infinite  trouble^  to  find  a  place  in 
sleep  ill  at  Williamstadt,  and  ^  infinite  trouble'  ag^in,  a  few  houn 
afterwards,  in  clearing  the  outposts  of  the  next  sleeping  place; 
found  Brussels  a  better  built  town  than  those  in  Ilollaiia;  and 
through  Brussels  found  the  way  to  Paris.    He  thus  describes 
the  first  impression  of  the  tumultuous  crowd  of  living  creatures 
in  tliis  scene  of  so  much  of  the  worst  and  most  miserable  humu 
agency. 

'  On  entering  Paris  the  first  impression  produced  on  my  mind  wis 
that  of  comfortless  misery  and  inextricable,  confiidon.  Horses,  car' 
riages,  and  carts,-*men,  women,  and  children, — Turks,  Christian?, 
Jews,  Russians,  Austrians,  Prussians, and  Cossacks,  were  ail  mingled  in 
a  chaotic  mass,  without  comfort,  without  regularity,  dirty,  iU-dresiedi 
fatigued,  hot^  and  hurried.  On  all  sides  may  be  traced  the  hi^oid 
features  of  despotism :  the  dissipation,  the  shows  and  spectada  in 
which  the  people  take  so  much  delight,  are  but  futile  efforts  to  foiget 
their  degradation :  every  where  is  there  an  appearance  of  gilded 
slavery,  dancing  gaiety,  and  splendid  melancholy.' 

He  found  a  private  lodging.    *  His  room,*  he  says, 

'  Afforded  a  good  specimen  of  splendid  filth: — beautiful  yellov 
silk  curtains  and  a  dirty  bed;  a  fine  marble  chimney-piece,  adorned 
with  a  dial  supported  by  goldep  cupid^,  above  a  hearth  containing  tbe   : 
accumulations  of  a  winter's  wooden  ashes,  never  cleaned,  and  never  , 
likely  to  be  so,-»elegant  satin  sofas  and  a  greasy  brick  floor.' 

He  quickly  addressed  himself  to  make  the  tour  of  all  tk 
ufondermentsy  the.contemplation  of  which  be  could  the  better 
enjoy  for  the  capacity  of  his  faith,  so  fiinely  evinced  in  viewio; 
Napoleon's  column  in  the  Place  Vendome^  '  a  pillar  of  brooxrt 
*  138  feet  in  height,  and  12  in  diameter,  cast  entirely  out  qfih$ 
'  cannon  taken  at  AusterlitM.' 

He  is  not  very  violently  given  to  rant,  but  we  suppooe  be  «3i 
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expect  to  stand  nearly  alone  among  the  admirers  of  the  fine  arts 
in  that  rapturous  excess  of  adoration  of  the  Medicean  Veaus,  in 
which  he  pronounces  '  every  thing  around  it  insipid,'  whether 
in  sculpture  or  painting,  the  Apollo  expressly  included.  But 
perhaps  this  pretence  of  an  exclusive  passion  is  only  a  con- 
trivance at  once  to  gain  credit  as  an  amateur,  and  ex.iuse  him- 
self for  having  been  satisfied  with  an  hour  a  day  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Louvre  ;  for  that  was  about  the  allotment  of  time  atV  )i  iled 
to  incomparably  the  grandest  assemblage  of  the  beauties  -;  art 
in  the  whole  world.  This  daily  allowance  for  a  few  vct-ks  would, 
perhaps,  nearly  suffice  to  WTite  down  the  designation  of  each  of 
the  great  works,  and  the  artist's  name. — So  hajSpily  economizipg 
in  this  one  branch  of  his  expense  of  time,  what  did  he  do  with 
the  ample  remainder  ? 

One  small  portion  of  it  was  excellently  bestowed  in  contemplating 
a  widely  different  kind  of  exhibition,  '  the  celebrated  catacombs, 

*  from  80  to  100  feet  deep,  under  the*quarterof  the  city  tov\ard8 

*  Orleans,'  which  he  describes  as  '  winding  in  broken  galleries 

*  and  rugged  passages  for  the  space  of  three  leagues  '  In  what 
way  does  he  take  this  measure  ?  and  on  whose  statement  does  he 
rely  ?-  Did  he  content  himself,  for  expedition's  sake,  just  to 
cut  the  most  hardy  of  the  falsehoods  of  his  guides,  and  take 
half  ? — Allow  enormity  of  dimension,  and  enormity  of  number 
may  follow  without  exception  :  accordingly,  '  the  remains  of  two 
'  million  eight  hundred  thousand  bodies  are  here  ranged  in  regular 

*  order  against  the  walls  of  the  cavern,  in  rows  of  alternate  bones 
'  and  skulls.'  And  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  these  caverns,  it 
seems,  that  has,  at  least  of  late  years,  received  its  silent  occu- 
pants by  removal  from  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our 
spritely  explorer  would  not  be  displeased,  perhaps,  to  find  that  a 
little  ot'  the  fantastic  had  made  its  way  before  him  into  this  region 
of  death.  Many  of  these  bones  and  skulls,  he  says,  ^  are  piled  into 

*  the  form  of  altars,  at  which,  on  particular  days,  service  is  per- 

*  formed  and  mass  sung ;'  a  contrivance  that  would  probably 
strike  as  more  whunsical  than  solemn. 

It  must  be  owing  to  men's  having  no  faith  in  the  competence 
of  death  as  a  teacher, — or  is  it  that  their  self-importance  cannot 
endure  that  even  that  oracle  should  say  any  thing  whieh  they 
have  not  dictated  to  it  ? — that  no  r^eptacle  of  mortality,  even 
though  a  hundred  feet  underground,  can  exclude  the  imperti- 
nence of  their  inscriptions. 

*  On  entering  the  portal  of  the  cavern  set  apart  for  this  melancholy 
purpose'  (this  subterraneous  mass-service)  *  the  first  thing  you  en- 
counter over  an  altar  of  skulls  is  this  inscription ;  on  one  side, 

"  Vaines-grandeurs,  silence,  eternitc." 

Vol .  in.  N.  S.  2  R 
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*  On  th^  uthery 

**  N^ant,  silence  ^tres  mortels."  ' 

*  Over  the  door  is  engraved 

<'  Has  ultra  metas  requiescunt  beatam  spem  expectantes." 

*  The  bones  being  ranged  in  regular  order,  in  some  places  they  fonn 
little  cells  and  chapels,  over  one  of  which  is  written, 

*•  Hie  in  sonino  pacis  requiescunt  aiajores.'* 

*  I  could  gain  no  information  respecting  the  origin  of  these  ezcam* 
tions.  They  are  evidently  artificial,  probably  a  Roman  work.  The 
cemetery  is  nearly  in  the  centre,  to  gain  which  we  wound  through 
almost  inextricable  passages,  cut  in  a  solid  bed  of  stone  for  at  least  a 
mile,  where  a  person  unaccustomed  to  the  place  would  infallibly  lose 
himself;  for  the  torches  cast  but  a  faint  light  through  the  passages 
which  branch  out  in  every  direction ;  and  even  the  guides,  accos- 
tomed  to  traverse  them  continually,  are  obliged  to  leave  a  black  mark 
with  the  smoke  of  their  torches,  that  they  may  know  where  to  retrace 
their  steps.  In  some  places  water  issues  from  the  stone  and  fonD9 
rills ;  and  every-where  it  is  well  ventilated  and  airy.  Descending  stOI 
deeper  into  the  earth  there  is  a  collection  of  preternatural  boneti,  and 
a  museum  of  the  numerous  materials  which  compose  the  various  strata 
above.'  p.  S9. 

We  should  doubt  whether  any  other  vivacious  adveDtnrer 
(who  had  ^  money  in  bis  purse')  ever  made  out  so  indiflroreadyf 
for  gratiiicatiou,  in  Paris.  We  can  hardly  coiiceive  that  the 
catacombs  were  exactly  the  scene  for  him  ;  in  the  magnificent 
oiLhibitiou  at  the  Louvre  every  thing  was  iusipid  but  the  Venus; 
and  then  for  the  people,  hear  what  he  says  of  their  character, 
their  appearance,  and  Uieir  disposition  toward  the  English. 

*  Throughout  France  at  present,  as  might  be  expected,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  mortified  vanity  in  the  people^  and  a  melancholy  irritability 
in  the  soldiers  whenever  the  campaign  is  mentioned.  Their  pride  his 
been  deeply  wounded,  nor  will  they  rest  till  they  can  by  some  means 
regain  their  own  estimation.  But  their  unconquerable  vanity,  which 
2)as  already  sapped  every  moral  principle,  will  always  be  their  ruling 
foible.  At  the  first  impulse  they  felt  gratitude  to  Marmont,  and 
blessed  Alexander  for  sparing  their  city.  Now  the  danger  is  over, 
they  say  Marmont  is  a  traitor,  and  the  Russians  cowards.  Many 
people  wish  they  had  been  made  to  suffer  more  acutely  the  miseries 
of  war:  but,  perhaps,  it  is  better  that  they  have  been  spared,  as  thev 
vain  ingratitude,  and  unprincipled  restlessness,  will  thereby  become 
more  apparent  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Before  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  other  nations  of  Europe  will  possibly  be  obliged  to  crush 
them  more  effectually,  to  ensure  their  own  existence.  All  that  mar* 
tial  politeness  in  the  soldier,  of  which  we  have  heard  and  read  so 
much,  no  longer  exists.  Twenty  years  of  rapine  and  murder,  of 
tyranny  and  despotism,  have  given  them  a  look  of  disciplined  lawless* 
ness  and  pallid  oepravicy  that  makes  one  shudder*'   - 
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It  was  quite  time  for  him  to  go  in  search  of  another  order  of 
human  beings,  or  of  some  such  scenes  of  nature  as  might  capti- 
vate and  enlarge  the  mind  independently  of  man.  He  took  tha 
right  direction  for  both  these  objects  by  setting  off  for  Geneva 
and  tlie  Alps.  He  engaged  a  vehicle  with  two  poor  horses 
which  were  to  take  him  all  the  way  to  Greneva.  Partly  to  re- 
lieve them,  and  partly  from  curiosity  and  love  of  little  adven- 
tures, he  peiforined  a  great  part  of  the  journey  on  foot,  in  a 
selries  of  excursions  nearly  collateral  to  the  main  road,  and  end- 
ing each  evening  where  the  voiture  was  to  stop.  He  saw,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  rural,  and  some  romantic,  and  even 
some  little  passing  forms  of  moral  beauty.  The  melancholy 
eflfects  of  war  were  the  most  conspicuous  about   Sens,  where 

*  the  inhabitants  having  been  plundered  by  three  different  armies, 
were  left  quite  destitute,  and  literally  starving.'  Among  the  Jura 
mountains  he  found  himself  brought  within  that  dominion  of 
gloomy  sublimity,  of  which  he  was  ambitious  to  approach 
even  the  central  majesty.  The  distant  view  of  the  scene  he  was 
mpproaching,  was  suddenly  presented  before  him. 

*  The  road  now  began  to  descend  from  these  lofty  mountains  (of 
Jora )  to  the  vast  plain  in  which  is  situated  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
parsing  under  an  &rch  cut  through  the  solid  rock^  the  whole  extent  of 
ihis  iiiiiuense  expanse  of  water  lay  beneath  our  feet,  backed  bv 
mountains  and  glaciers,  with  Mont  ^lanc>  reigning  monarch  of  ail 
around.' 

He  visited  the  Chateau  de  Femey^  of  which  he  briefly  de- 
scribt-s  tlie  apartments,  the  characteristic  decorations,  and  the 
memo,  i  Is  of  its  famous  departed  proprietor  and  inhabitant. — 
.*  We    visited  his  chamber,'  says  the  Oxonian,  *  with  an  awe 

*  vliioh  we  should  not  have  felt  before  the  tripod  of  Delphi.'— 
I>oe:s  he  mean  that  at  Delphi  he  should  have  had  a  less  forcible 
im))ression  of  the  reality  of  the  suspected  haunting  of  an  evil 
spiri:  ?  In  the  slight  notices  and  anecdotes  of  that  personage^ 
there  is  an  apparent  effort  to  magnity  the  little  good  belonging  to 
bini,  and  somewhat  extenuite  the  evil.  On  another  day  he 
visited  Delices,  whore  Voltaire  at  one  time  resided,  for  the 
beneBt  of  being  wiihin  (he  Grenevese  territory.  ^  Here  (he  re- 
-marks) we  t'ouiiii  liie  bench  to  which  he  was  carried  in  his  bull 
'  illiiess,  that    lie  might  once   more   contemplate  the  migeslic 

*  be  luties  of  iIm'  surrounding  scenery  before  he  quitted  it  for- 
*ever.'  Tlii^  ippears  an  odd  statement,  when  we  recollect, 
vfhat  our  A^ii  or  haa  himself  just  adverted  to,  that  Voltaire's 
last  illness  m  ^  lis  death  took  place  in  Paris. 

Every  tiling*  relating  to  Geneva  must  be  in  Sdme  decree  ia- 
teresting,  especially  now  when  it  is  a  place  once  more  ftcceasible 
to  our  countryffien.    But  we  must  not  let  ourselves  t>e  detuned 

2R2 
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Ott  the  subject,  as  we  have  hardly  any  space  for  even  tbedcsenp- 
tioDs  of  Alpine  scenery,  which  form  (he  most  pleasing  part  of  the 
book.  Two  or  three  short  extracts  will  probably  make  most 
readers  wish  torsee  the  whole.  Our  Author  was,  for  a  genteel 
promenader  of  the  streets  of  Oxford,  very  laudably  dmng 
among  precipices,  glaciers,  and  torrents.  Indeed  he  had  netrlj 
done,  at  one  moment,  a  great  deal  more  even  than  he  dared. 

*  In  crossing  one  of  these  snow-clad  precipices,*  from  whence  a 
cataract  descended,  an  eagle,  which  we  had  disturbed  from  itssolitaiy 
abode,  hovered  over  our  heads ;  I  gazed  up  at  it  from  the  namnr 
ledge  on  which  we  stood.  The  stunning  roar  of  the  waters,  the  dsrk 
obyss  below,  and  the  awfulness  of  the  situation  altogether,  ooncorred 
to  confuse  the  imagination  and  turn  the  brain.  Wlien  I  cast  mj  eyes 
down  again,  all  swam  before  me,  my  pole  dropped  from  my  hand,  and 
had  not  my  attentive  guide  caught  me  at  the  moment,  I  must  have 
followed  it.'  p.  125. 

A  little  afterwards  he  was  more  frightened  titan  endangered. 

*  We  were  standing  and  admiring  the  stupendous  scenery  around, 
w:hen  on  a  sudden  tne  rolling  of  an  avalanche  struck  our  ears :  we 
listened — the  noise  was  yet  tar  off  but  grew  louder,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  a  mountain  of  snow  seemed  falling  over  us.  Like  the  coun- 
try rat  we  fled, 

*  <<  A  la  porte  de  la  salle 
*'  lis  entendirent  du  bruit ; 
**  Le  rat  de  ville  d6ta]e, 
**  £t  son  compagnon  le  suit.** 

but  we  knew  not  where  to  go.  The  noise  edioed,  sometimes  on  the 
one  side,  sometimes  on  the  otiier ;  then  it  seemed  afar  off  in  the  dis- 
tant vallies.  To  put  an  end  at  last  to  our  alarms*  an  avalanche  of 
snow,  which  caused  all  the  confusion,  rolled  down  with  a  mighty 
crash,  and  covered  the  rocks  we  had  just  been  traversing.'  p.  127. 

The  simile  and  poetry  in  this  extract  will  have  reminded  our 
•readers,  that  it  is  "Very  common  for  persons  who  have,  through 
terror,  made  a  very  sorry  figure  in  unpleasant  situations,  to  en- 
deavour to  recover  their  credit  with  themselves,  as  well  as  others, 
by  affecting  gayety  and  wit  in  referring  to  the  fright. 

He  was  tolerably  safe  in  another  magnificent  soene,  of  which 
the  description,  like  some  others  that  he  has  given,  does,  oo 
doubt,  excite  our  envy. 

'  Having  crossed  the  Arre,  and  proceeded  a  few  hundred  pacn 

— —^ 

*  This  scholar  is  continually  fidling  into  this  blunder  of  constnc- 
tlon,  of  which,  indeed,  we  observe  many  writers  to  be  habitosUf 
guilty.    How  could  our  Oxonian  write  this  senteice  without  p«- 

.  cemng  that  be  makes  the  et^  cross  the  snow-dad  precipice? 
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along  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  what  a  spectacle  presented  itself! 
We  saw  before  us  the  torrent,  boiling,  ansry*  throwiog  its  masses  of 
white  spray  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  with  a  convulsive 
r6ar.  The  rocks  by  which  it  rushed  staggered,  [!]  the  trees  shook* 
Although  at  the  height  of  eighty  feet  above  this  terrible  convidsion, 
we  felt  the  agitation  of  the  air,  and  were  enveloped  in  foam  and 
qpray.*  p.  101. 

A  little  further  on, 

*  We  approached  the  torrent  of  G&w,  one  of  the  largest  that  fall 
from  these  mountains,  and  passed  it  on  foot,  upon  the  blocks  of 
granite  which  rose  above  its  surface.  A  prodigious  mass  of  waters 
precipitated  themselves  around,  rolling  huge  fragments  of  rock,  tronks 
of  trees,  and  whatever  obstructed  their  passage,  with  a  frightful 
noise.  In  passing  this  spot  our  guides  told  us,  that  a  few  days  before 
it  had  been  the  grave  of  a  poor  peasant  girl.  Her  mule,  alarmed  at 
the  waters,  rushed  over  the  precipice,  and  was  caught  by  the  trunk 
of  a  pine,  while  its  ill-fated  nder  continued  falling  n'om  rock  to  rock, 
and  disappeared  in  the  boiling  torrent  below.' 

The  guides  declared  there  was  too  much  snow  for  an  attempt 
at  Mont  Blanc.  Was  not  our  Author  very  glad  to  hear  that  7 
He  fully  did  his  duty,  however,  we  will  acknowled^,  on  other 
Imminences,  es}>ecially  Mont  Anvert,  the  account  of  bis  ascent  of 
wbicli  is  highly  interesting.  And,  indeed,  in  parting  with  our 
gay  associate,  we  will  fairly  acknowledge  that  this  latter  part  of 
his  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  even  by  all  the  literati,  young  and 
old,  oi  the  celebrated  seat  of  literature  to  which  he  belongs. 
The-  scenetf  themselves  have  a  commanding  fascination  :  our 
Author  will  not  probably  lose  much  by  our  declining  to  distin- 
guish and  ascertain  how  much  of  their  effect,  in  description,  they 
owe  to  him. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  short  extract. 

*  One  evening  we  visited  the  extraordinary  pass  which  forms  the 
only  communicationr  between  the  baths  of  Leuck  and  the  village  of 
^Ibinen  on  the  heights  above.  A  perpendicular  rock,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  is  scaled  by  nme  ladders,  placed  one  above 
another,  and  supported  only  by  the  projecting  crags.  An  Aui^trtaa 
general,  whom  curiosity  had  inducea  to  ascend,  a  short  time  before, 
was  so  alarmed  by  the  awfulness  of  his  situation  when  upon  the- 
seventh  ladder,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  to  h, 
till  assistance  could  be  procured  to  take  him  down,  when  he  was  car- 
ried back  insensible  to' the  village.  I  was  glad  to  find  myself  tifii 
asain  at  the  bottom  ;  yet  we  were  told  that  the  women  of  the  couDtiy 
will  go  up  and  down  with  a  dead  calf  at  their  backs.' 
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558.  Thirty^nine  Plates.    FhUlipf,  1814. 

IN  one  of  the  later  volumes  of  the  former  series  of  our  Jouroal, 
^  we  noti^  the  First  Part  of  the  transactioDB  of  this  mfaal 
®oeiety,  and  anticipated  the  gratification  and  instruction  the 
I  iends  of  science  were  likely  to  receive,  from  the  subseqneit 
abours  of  its  members. 

The  collection  of  papers  before  us,  bears  ample  testimooy  to 
the  inddatii^able  exertions,  the  philosophic  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
(for  we  esteem  it  a  feature  not  the  least  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
work  of  this  kind)  the  moderation  ami  candour  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  contributed  to  form  the  volume. 

The  greater  part,  and,  we  may  \vithout  dispara«fement  to  the 
rest  safely  say,  the  most  valuable  part,  is  from  the  able  pen  of  the 
President,  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch,  who  has  furnished  nine  papers  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  all  of  which  throw  light  upon  interesting  and 
diflicult  parts  of  the  science. 

As  we  shall  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  takinc^  a  sketch 
of  the  present  state  of  Geology^  as  a  science,  in  noticing  some 
recent  publications  on  the  subject,  we  shall  now,  without  de« 
taining  our  readers  with  any  farther  preamble,  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  different  papers,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  amusing 
and  instructive,  even  to  those  persons  who  are  not  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  Floetz  and  tranaition  Jbrmatioms. 

I.  On  certain  Products  obtained  in  the  Distillation  of  JVood, 
.  with  some  Account  of  Bituminofis  tSidbstanceSy  and  Re- 
marks on  Coal,     By  J.  Mac  CuUoch,  M.  D.  &c. 

In  the  preparation  of  charcoal  i'or  gunpowder,  a  dense  black 
fluid  called  far,  is  produced.  By  exposure  to  heat,  tliis  fluid 
assumes  the  consistency,  appearance,  and  chemical  pro[>ertie9 
of  asphaltun .  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  compares  this  product,  with 
the  vegetabh*  resins  and  bitumen,  and  shews  that  it  is  a  new 
compound,  formed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  azote. 
The  carbon  and  hydrogen  constitute  its  basis  as  of  the  bitumens'; 
and  the  large  proportion  of  oxygen  appears  to  give  it  the  pecu- 
liar properties  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  them. 

Dr.  Mac  Culloch  then  proceeds  to  illustrate,  from  the  history  of 
this  compound,  the  subject  of  the  conversion  of  vegetables  into 
coal,  which  lie  considers  as  a  bitumen  varying  as  to  the  facility 
of  yi.  laing  naphtha  by  distillation,  from  the  fattest  Newcastle 
coal  to  the  dryest  Kilkenny  coal,  bat  not  containing  charcoal  as 
an  admixture,  though  the  extremity  of  the  chain  or  anthracits 
is  identical  with  carbon,  as  tlie  result  of  the  distillation  of  as- 
phaltum  is  also  charcoal.     Aftorwar<ls  he  investigates  the  diffe- 
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rent  chemical  properties  of  ligniteSy  as  Jet,  BoTey  coal,  &c,  aqd 
concludes,  that  the  conTersion  of  vegetable  matter  into  bituiB^y 
has  been  effected  by  water,  and  not  by  fire ;  but  that  the  alte- 
ration of  tlie  texture  into  coal,  may  be  imitated  by  subjecting  the 
lignites  to  ligneous  fusion.  The  coaly  residuum  of  the  wood  talr 
contained,  from  the  distillation  having  been  carried  on  in  iron 
vessels,  so  much  iron,  as  to  be  a  real  plumbago  ;  and  the  Doctor 
liints  at  the  probability  of  its  being  produced  in  a  state  fit  for 
the  arts.  Lastly,  he  shews  that  this  pitch  of  distilled  wood^  is  the 
substance  called  bistre  by  painters ;  and  describes  how  its  tone 
and  consistency  may  be  improved  by  chemical  means,  a  deside- 
ratum long  sought  after  by  artists. 

II.  Mineralogical  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 

By  J.  F.  Berger. 

The  central  and  mountainous  part  of  the  Isle  of  Man  consists  of 
clay  slate,  an(*  granite  has  been  found  in  amine  worked  through 
this  stratum  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  On  the  N.  W.  fnd 
S.  E.  as  well  as  at  the '  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island,  the 
grauwackc  skirts  the  clay  slate,  containing,  at  Castle- Town, 
limestone,  and  at  Peeltown  and  Longness,  patches  of  the  old  red 
sandstone.  At  one  place,  the  granite  also  rises  through  thlp 
stratum.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a 
bed  of  marl  and  sand.  Lead  mines  were  formerly  worked  in 
the  islrind.  but  they  are  now  abandoned  ;  and,  for  want  of  geolo- 
gical knowledge,  here,  as  in  numerous  other  places,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  iliscover  coal,  where  no  known  analogy 
would  indicate  its  existence. 

III.     Oh  the  Granite  Tars  of  Cornwall, 
By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

The  Lo(/(/ingro('k  or  Logan  stone,  at  the  Land's  End,  has 
been  described  by  most  Cornish  tourists,  and  figured  by  several ; 
but  few  have  been  so  well  quahfied  for  either  undertaking,  as  Dr. 
Mac  Culloch  ;  and  as  it  is  an  object  of  equal  interest  to  the 
artist,  the  antiquary,  and  the  geologist,  we  readily  transcribe 
his  account  of  it. 

*  The  general  height  of  the  mass  of  granite  on  which  the  lo^^ng 
stone  is  placed,  varies  from  50  or  80  to  100  feet,  and  it  exhibits  all 
round  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  foursummite, 
on  one  of  which,  near  the  centre  of  the  promontory,  the  stone  in 
question  lies.  If  the  whole  peninsula  be  viewed  laterally*  the  con- 
tbrmity  of  the  rocking  stone  to  the  mass  on  which  it  stands*  and  to 
the  other  small  stones  which  crown  the  summits,  is  such,  that  the  eye 
cannot  detect  it,  so  perfectly  it  seems  in  its  place.    It  is  in  the  front 
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'  tiew  onl J  tfmt  it  appears  detached,  as  5f  orcupyife  an  aoctdentri^  nd 
not  its  nature]  and  original  place.  '  Its  general  figure  is  irreguinij 
prismatic  and  fourRided,  baviiM^  at  its  lower  part  th^t  protuhcranceoD 
which  it  is  poised  So  inclin^  is  the  plane  on  which  it  resist  thai 
it  appears  at  first  sight  as.  if  a  slight  alteration  of  iis  position,  would 
cause  it  to  slide  along  the  plane  into  the  sea,  standing  as  it  does  widi- 
in  twp  or  three  feet  of  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  breadth  rf 
the  apparent  contact  between  the  plane  and  the  centre  of  motion  of 
the  stone  is  about  a  foot  and  a  halt .  As  this  support  is  cunred  onfy 
in  one  direction,  being  of  a  cylindrical,  and  not  of  a  spheroidal  figure, 
the  motion  of  the  ston^  is  consequently  limited  to  a  Tibration  in  one 
direction,  which  is  nearly  at  riglit  angles  to  its  longest  dimensions. 
It  is  said  that  the  motion  is  now  much  more  limited  than  it  has  been 
within  the  memory  of  those  who  live  near  it;  a  circum.stance  ren- 
dered very  probable  by  the  progress  of  diyntegration  at  thoae  points 
of  contact  where  water  can  be  detained  •  •  •  -In  the  trials  which  I  have 
at  didorent  times  made  on  it,  the  greatest  force  that  three  persons 
could  apply  to  it,  was  sufficient  to  make  its  outward  edge  desaribe  an 
arc  whose  chord  was  \  of  an  inch  at  6  feet  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion  •  •  •  •  The  weight  appears  to  be  65.8  tons,  a  deduction  if  not 
precise,  sufficiently  accurate  at  least  to  satisfy  general  curiosity.' 

The  Cheeue  Wring  is  another  object  of  attraction  totniTeliers, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  five  thick  blocks  of  stone,  balanced 
upon  tech  other  in  such  a  manner,  as  considerably  to  oTerhang 
their  base;  and  fancied^ by  Dr.  Borlase,  to  have  been  formed  into 
a  Druidical  statue  of  Saturn.  Dr.  Mac  Culloch,  however,  satis- 
factorily shews,  as  indeed  DeLiic  and  others  have  before  explained, 
that  these  ap|)earanees,  with  all  the  fancied  stratification  of 
granite,  are  owin^  to  various  stages  of  disintegration,  to  whidi 
that  rock  is  liable  when  exposed  to  the  air,  exhibiting  another 
trace  of  similarity  between  the  granite  and  the  basaltic  rocks. 

IV.     Notes  on   the  Mineralogy  of  the  Neighbourhood   of 
St.  Dacid's^  Pembrokeshire.     By  J.  Kidd,  M.  D. 

The  more  interesting  of  these  rocks  belong  to  that  well  known 
but  imperfectly  described  series  of  compounds  of  hornblende  and 
felspar,  commencing  with  syenite  and  greenstone,  and  passing 
over  into  serpentine  and  steatite.  They  are  ably  described  by 
the  Author,  but  })rove  the  want  of  a  nomenclature,  to  whose 
terms  ideas  within  the  reach  of  definition  are  attached. 

V.  An  Account  of  the  Brine  Spring$  at  Droitwich. 

By  Leonard  Homer. 

These  springs  are  in  the  same  red  stratum  which  elsewhere 
produces  salt  and  gypsiun,  and  is  probably  identical  with  Wer- 
ner's old  red  sandstone.     The  sandiness  of  this  stratum  is,  bow- 
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2ver,  a  quality  so  inconstant,  while  its  colour,  arismig  from  oxicfe 
^f  iron,  is  so  permanent,  that  we  would  rather  adopt  one  of  tibe 
ippellations  given  by  our  English  geologists,  than  that  of  German 

laturalists. 

The  brine  springs  at  about  fifty  yards  below  the  surface,  and 
the  four  pits  produce  about  sixteen  thousand  tons  annually,  at 
thirty  one  pounds  per  ton,  including  thirty  pounds  per  ton  dnty; 
The  greatest  produce  of  a  pint  of  thewater  is  2289.  grs.  so  that 
t  is  somewhat  weaker  than  a  saturated  solution  of  salt.  Mr. 
Horner's  analysis  gives — ^muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt  06.48, 
iulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum  1.  63,  sulphate  of  soda  1.82,  and 
nuriateof  magnesia  0.07  percent. 

VI.  On  the  Veins  of  Cornwall     By  William  Pliillips. 

This  paper  contains  a  considerable  number  of  facts,  collected 
lartly  from  the  verbal  accounts  of  captains  of  mines,  and  per- 
lonal  observation,  and  partly  from  the  descriptions  of  former 
ituthors  ;  and  is  elucidated  by  plans  of  som^  of  the  more  remaril- 
&ble  veins  :  but  the  materials  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  not  to 
idmit  of  a  compressed  abstract ;  and  the  results  do  not  throw 
my  light  on  the  impenetrable  obscurity  which  envelops  the 
theory  of  veins  ;  nor  furnish  any  just  grounds  tor  estabhshing 
^neral  rules.  No  spot  more  completely  convinces  the  geologist 
3f  his  ignorance,  than  the  mound  of  rubbish  round  a  Cornish 
nine. 

VJI.  On  the  Freshwater  Formations  in  the  Isle  of  Wiaht ; 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Strata  over  the  Chalk  in 
the  South  East  Part  of  England. 

The  researches  of  M.  M.  Cuvier,  and  Brongniart,  into  the 
geoloicy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  have  excited  consider- 
able attention.  The  strata  are  superior  to  the  chalk ;  they  are 
of'  limited  extent,  appearing  to  have  been  formed  in  a  hollow 
excavated  in  the  upper  part  of  the  chalk  stratum.  They  are  well 
marked  by  distinguishing  mineralog^cal  characters ;  and  yet 
more  by  a  multitude  of  reliquiae  of  shells,  and  even  of  quadru-» 
|)eds,  in  such  a  state  of  preservation,  as  to  be  referrible  to  their 
places  in  the  system  of  the  present  creation,  though  almost  • 
universally  differing  in  species. 

Tliese  shells  and  other  animal  remains,  appear  to  have  been 
deposited,  partly  by  the  ocean,  or,  at  least,  salt  water,  and 
partly  by  fresh,  and  these  depositions  alternate  several  times. 
The  naturalists  who  investigated  them,  were  not  only  men 
of  distinguished  abilities,  but  were  assisted  in  their  compa- 
risons, by  the  immense  collection  of  the  French  National  Mu- 
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Mum.  All  these  circumstanees  have  contributed  to  stamp  Ae 
kivestigatioii  mtb  a  high*  degree  of  interest ;  and  the  French  geo- 
logists are,  perhaps,  as  for  before  those  of  this  country,  in  a  pre- 
cise knowledge  or  these  strata,  as  we  exceed  them,  in  accurate 
acquuntance  with  those  beneath  the  chalk. 

The  organic  remains  of  nordwell,  Harwich,  and  Sheppe; 
Island,  which  are  well  known  to  collectors,  indicated  that  there 
are  two  depressions  in  the  chalk  strata  of  this  country,  contam- 
ing  formations  in  some  degree  similar  to  those  of  the  Paris  bano. 
Jh.  Webster,  in  this  paper,  traces  the  boundaries  of  the  Britisk 
depressions,  which  are  indicated  on  three  maps ;  and  compare! 
the  stratification  more  particularly  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  that 
of  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  similarity  of  the  fossils  affords  a  means 
of  identifying  several  of  the  fresh  and  of  the  salt  water  forma- 
tions, but  there  is  a  very  considerable  difference  in  their  charac- 
ter, more  particulariy  from  the  want  of  the  beds  of  gjrpsaiD, 
none  having  hitherto  been  found  in  tiiis  island,  above  the  chalk. 
The  Handntone  of  Fontainbleau  seems  to  belong  to  the  samt 
stratum  wbich  produced  the  partial  concretions  termed  Grtjf 
Weathert*^  or  Wether$j  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  chalk 
in  some  ot  the  midland  counties,  and  admirably  displayed  ia 
the  |>  raooxical  erections  of  Stonebenge. 

Ko  Mi.hst«nding  Mr.  Webster's  diligence  and  ability,  much 
still  n  ni.tins  to  be  done,  in  exploring  the  geology  of  these  |MMtioii 
of  our  island,  the  surface  of  which  exhibhs  the  traces  of  the 
last  great  revolution  which  this  earth  lias  undergone,  while  the 
strata  themselves  teem  with  the  remains  of  plants,  quadrupeds, 
reptile!^,  fishes,  shells,  corals,  &c.,  to  the  ainuuiu  of  some 
thousand  species,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  distiuct  from 
any  that  now  exist,  and  the  rest  connected  with  the  prcseat 
creation  only  by  a  doubtftU  and  imperfect  resemblance. 

VIII.    Bemarks  on  the  VUrifted  Forts  of  Scotland. 

By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

The  attention  of  antiquaries  has  been  long  attracted  by  the 
remains  of  edifices,  evidently  intended  for  the  purpose  of  tntr- 
tial  defence,  which  bear  unequivocal  indications  of  having  bees 
subjected  aiker  their  erection  to  the  influence  of  intense  heat 
The  opinions  of  difierent  observers  and  narrators,  have  diflfeicd 
respecting  the  date  of  their  formation,  and  the  manner  ii 
which  the  fire  was  applied ;  some  attributing  it  to  the  accideotal 
conflagration  of  a  superstructure  of  wood  ;  others,  to  the  inten- 
tional combustion  of  fuel  heaped  around  the  edifice,  either  with 
theintentionofconsolidating,  or  of  consuming  it;  while  a  third 
party  sought  to  account  for  the  heat  by  which  the  materials 
we)ne  afiectedj  by  the  hypothesis  of  volcanic  agency.    The  dis- 
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putants  having  exhausted  their  ar^mentg^  the  contest  appears 
to  have  been  for  some  time  relinquished.  Dr  Mac  Culloch,  in 
ftis    |>a})er,  kindly  brings  them  a  fresh  supply. 

His  remarks  are  chiefly  drawn  from  personal  and  attentire 
consideration  of  two  of  these  works ;  one,  on  the  hill  of  Dun 
Mac  Sniochain  ;  the  other,  on  Craig  Phadric.  The  first  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  parallelogram ic  works,  capable  of  containine 
about  six  hundred  men,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  Jiill  precin 
pitous  along  three  quarters  of  its  circumference,  ana  carefully 
l^arded  at  the  other  end,  where  it  descends  gradually-to  the 
plain  ;  displaying  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  its  parts, 
marks  of  military  design  and  experience,  which  assign  their 
erection  to  an  age  of  some  talent  and  improvement. 

*  The  ignorance  and  rudeness  attributed  to  nations  of  mere  hunters 
and  warriors,  is  falsely  assigned,  'i  he  history  of  infant  society  shews* 
on  the  contrary,  instances  of  acute  reasoning,  of  ready  invention,  (M 
perseverance  and  prowess^  which  would  be  in  vain  sought  among  the 
enlightened  populace  of  modern  times,  nay  even  among  those  who 
spe  far  removed  above  that  rank.  But  this  ability  and  vigour  of  mind, 
have  been  necessarily  directed  to  those  objects  only,  which  were  use- 
ful or  honourable,  or  were  then  in  fashion.  The  abilities  of  infant 
nations  require  to  be  compared  with  their  necessities,  and  to  be  mea* 
sured  by  their  best  works,  not  by  their  worst.'  p.  259. 

.  The  walls  are  about  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  bearing  marks 
of  vitrification  throughout  their  whole  extent,  but  not  more 
than  ii  foot  or  two  from  the  foundation,  the  effects  of  fire  di- 
minisliintr  as  we  proceed  upwards.  The  heaps  of  loose  stones, 
acciiMuihited  on  both  sides  of  the  parts  still  standing,  do  not 
ap))ear  to  indicate  a  greater  elevation  than  five  feet,  or  just 
sufhcient  I'ur  a  man  to  overlook  ;   and  this  Dr.  Mac  CuUoch  sup- 

!»oses  to  have  been  the  height  of  the  ancient  British  field  works, 
rom  tiie  perfect  remains  of  Castle  An-Dinas,  in  the  parish  of 
Luilgvan,  in  Cornwall. 

I'he  11)11  on  which  this  fort  stands,  is  composed  of  limestone 
alternating  with  schistus^  the  surrounding  plain  is  alluvial;  the 
mountains  of  Benedimloch  to  the  west,  consist  of  primitive 
rocks,  but  art^  skirted  for  a  considerable  space,  by  a  mountain  of 
trap,  auil  trap  breccia  or  pudding  stone,  consisting  of  rounded 
hodules  of  trip  cemented  together  by  calcareous  spar  Of  all 
the  (iiff(>rent  species  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  vitri ';es  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  but  it  no  where 
ooeurs  withm  haU  a  mile  of  Dun  Mac  .Sniochain  ;  yet  in  the 
consiriictioii  of  the  walls,  fragments  of  it  are  every  where  in- 
tersperseii  among  the  gneiss,  granite,  and  other  primitive  rocks, 
of  which  they  are  composed,  while  the  lime-stone  of  which  the 
hill  itself  consists,  has  been  used  in  very  small  quantities. 
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<  Hence  it  appears  at  least  a^brobable  condusioii,  Uiat  the  build- 
ftiB  were  acquamted  with  the  effect  of  fire  in  destroying  limestone^ 
and  that  intending  to  erect  a  vitrified  wall,  they  rejected  that  which 
was  unfit  for  theur  purposes,  however  conveniently  placed.  Had  the 
object  been  to  erect  a  dry  wall  of  stone  and  wood,  the  limeftoce 
would  have  equally  answered  their  intentions.  This  notion  of  a  de- 
sign to  vitrify,  seems  to  receive  additional  strength  from  the  appsrent 
smidtude  and  labojir  employed  in  introducing  so  much  puddii^g-stOBe 
into  the  work.'  pp.  265,  266. 

From  the  change  produced  on  the  pudding-stone  in  the  walk 
of  the  fort,  compiMred  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  ths 
same  kind  of  rocK  in  the  laboratory «  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  found 
that  the  beat  requisite  to  vitrify  and  consolidate  the  materiabi 
must  have  been  at  least  60  of  Wedgewood^s  scale ;  30,  or 
the  hpat  of  melting  brass,  was  insufficient  to  produce  any  degrse 
of  vitrification.  The  combustion  of  a  vrooden  super9tnicture,or 
of  wood  introduced  into  the  walls,  could  not  have  produced  so 
intense  a  degree  of  heat :  it  is,  therefore,  probable,  that  a  sort 
of  furnace  was  constructed  for  the  purpose,  by  means  of  a  doa- 
ble earthen  wall ; — a  supposition  the  leas  improbable,  as  the  Afri- 
cans effect  the  reduction  of  iron  from  its  ores^by  a  similar  con- 
trivance. 

In  the  walls  of  Craig  Phadric,  the  cementing  TitrifiaUe  sab- 
stance,  is  a  pudding-stone  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  Don 
Mac  Sniochain,  being  destitute  of  calcareous  matter.  The 
walls  consequently  contain  none  of  the  porous  scorise  of  the 
latter  place,  which  have  been  circulated  as  pumice  ;  but  the  beat 
requisite  for  their  agglutination,  cannot  have  been  less.  A  third 
fort,  in  the  parish  of  Amworth,  built  of  yet  more  refractory  mt- 
terials,  afforded  traces  of  vitrification  only  in  a  few  detached 

rts  wh^re  calcareous  particles  abounded  in  the  grauwacke  em- 
yed  in  its  construction,  though  it  appears  that  the  same  at- 
tempt was  made,  but  failed  for  want  of  a  sufl^iently  yield- 
ing ingredient. 

The  idea  of  intentional  vitrification,  receives  additional  support, 
from  the  Hindoo  practice  |0f  building  with  clay,  and  subse- 
quently burning  the  waHs  to  brick ;  and  from  a  solitary  instance  of 
a  dwelling-house,  the  walls  of  which  appear  to  have  been  inten- 
tionally vitrified.  This  curious  relic  of  antiquity,  Gatacre-hoasti 
In  Shfopshire,  is  now  unfortunately  destroyed* 

IX.     On  the  Sublimation  of  Saica.    By  J.  Mae  Cullocb. 

This  phenomenon  occurred  in  an  experiment  on  the  oxides  of 
tin  and  lead.    It  will  be  highly  acceptable  to  the  Huttoaians. 


L  I 
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X.  Observations  on  the  specimens  of  Hippurites  from  Si- 
cUy,  presented  to  the  Geological  Societify  by  the  Hon. 
Henry  Grey  Bennet.     By  James  Parkinson* 

The  Hippurite  belongs  to  the  class  of  multilocular  shells, 
which  appear  from  the  numerous  remains  of  Cornua  Ammonis, 
Orthocerse,  Belemnites,  &c.,  to  have  been  socommon  in  a  former 
state  of  the  world.  Tlie  few  Nautili  which  we  possess  at  present, 
Ihfow  but  an  imperfect  light  upon  the  structure  of  these  ani- 
mals. Mr.  P.  prosecutes  in  this  paper,  a  subject  which  he  had 
taken  up  in  his  work  on  Oraanic  Remains ;  and  endeavours  to 
discover  the  disposition  oi  the  inhabitant,  from  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  long  forsaken  house.  The  prindpal  point  ascer- 
tained, is,  the  power  of  change  of  place,  by  altering  the  relative 
buoyancy  of  the  shell,  and  thus  rising  to  the  surface,  or  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

XI.  An  Account  of  the  Coalfield  at  Bradford,  near  Man^ 
Chester.  By  Robert  Bakewell.  Communicated  by  Dr, 
Roget. 

This  is  a  small  coalfield  resting  on  a  red  sandstone,  probably 
a  variety  of  the  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire  millstone  grit.  One 
of  the  beds  on  its  northern  edge,  instead  of  dipping  thirty  de- 
uces S.  the  regular  inclination  of  the  strata,  rises  to  the  sur- 
face perpendicularly,  and  has  been  worked  in  this  direction  to  the 
depth  of  forty  feet. 

XII.    Some  Account  of  the  Island  of  Teneriffe. 
By  the  Hon.  Henry  Grey  Bennet. 

The  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  towering  in  peierless  majesty  from  the 
expanse  of  the  Atlantic  to  an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  five 
hundred  feet ;  the  cloud  capped  landmark — once,  the  flaming 
beacon  of  an  horizon  ninety  leagues  in  diameter ;  is  an  object  as 
attractive  in  description  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  as 
it  is  in  nature  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator.  For  a  traveller  to 
ascend  its  summit,  and  speak  plain,  simple  truth  when  he  getj  to 
the  bottom  again,  would  seem  almost  to  imply  either  a  total 
want  of  ability  to  embellish,  or  uncommon  relianoa  on  the  native 
charms  of  veracity.  Mr.  B.  endeavours  simply  to  conTey  cor- 
rect ideas  of  the  matter,  form,  and  magnitude,  of  th«  objects  he 
visited  ;  yet  we  are  greatly  mistaken,  if  a  poetic  ima^nation  will 
fiot  build  a  more  beautiful  superstructure  upon  these  materials, 
than  on  the  descriptions  of  such  as  endeavour  to  excite  ia  their 
readers,  sensations— the  effects  of  the  scenes  they  beheld,  by 
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lounding  epithets  and  splendour  of  diction.  Those  who  haie  no 
poetry  in  their  souls,  will,  we  dare  assert,  lose  nothing  on  thb 
Bcore ;  and,  at  any  rate,  they  will  obtain  interesting  geological 
ttd  geographical  information. 

The  whole  of  the  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origini  the 
lowest  stratijLOi  being  a  bed  of  porphyritie  lava  covered  by  scorit 
and  pumice.  Upon  this  rests  a  bed  of  Kocca  vcrde^  or  greet- 
8tone,  composed  of  felspar  and  hornblende,  x)n  which  generally 
lies  a  thick  bod  of  pumice.  And,  lastly,  towards  the  snr&ec^ 
are  basaltic  lava  and  ash.  In  some  places,  more  than  one  hm- 
dred  strata  of  lava  appear  above  each  other ;  and  these  at  timei 
individually  attain  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  number  of  small  extinct  volcanoes,  is  prodigious ; 
•nd  the  streams  of  lava,  which  have  flowed  from  them,  are  be« 
yond  enumeration. 

Mr.  B.  ascended  the  Poak,  from  the  town  of  Orotava,  on  tht 
16th  of  September,  1810.  After  quitting  the  cultivated  part  of 
the  acclivity,  he  traversed  a  forest  of  chesnut  trees  of  large  size, 
mixed  with  shrubs  of  the  erica  arboreay  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high  :  lie  then  rode  for  two  hours  over  a  succession  of  green 
hills,  whose  vegetation,  dwindling  by  degrees,  was  at  last  re- 
duced io  the  Spanish  broom. 

*  Leaving  behind  us  this  range  of  green  hills,  the  track  still  ascend- 
ing, leads  for  several  hours  across  a  steep  and  difficult  mass  of  lava 
rock,  broken  here  and  there  into  strange  and  fantastic  forms,  worn 
into  deep  ravines,  and  scaiuily  covered  in  places  by  a  thin  layer  of 
yellow  pumice.  The  surface  ot  the  country  for  miles  and  miles  around, 
18  one  continuous  stream  of  lava ;  the  rents  or  ravines  of  which  seem 
to  be  formed  partly  by  tlie  torrents  from  the  hills  flowing  for  so  many 
ages,  and  partly  from  that  tendency,  characteristic  of  a  lava  current, 
to  keep  itself  up  in  embankments,  and,  in  its  cooling  process,  to  opea 
out  into  those  hollows  which  I  have  uniformly  observed  in  every  erup* 

tion  of  lava  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  • At 

length,  an  immense  imdulated  plain  spreads  itself  like  a  fan  on  dl 
sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  and  this  plain  is  bounded 
on  the  west  south  west,  and  south  south  west,  by  the  regions  of  tbt 
peak,  and  on  tJie  east  and  north  east,  by  a  range  of  steep  perpendictt 
far  precipices  and  mouAtains,  many  leagues  in  circus  ference.  called^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  L'S  FaldaSy  which  evidently  formed  the  side  of  aa 
inunense  crater.  This  tract,  according  to  the  authority  of  M  Escolarv 
contains  12  square  leagues  from  which  perhaps  originally  the  lavM 
of  the  isle  flowed,  which  might  have  thrown  up  the  cone  of  the  peat 
and  covered  the  wide  spreading  plains  with  the  deep  bed  of  a^hss  sol 
pumice/  pp.  292—294'. 

After  crossing  the  plain,  and  a  torrent  of  iavm  which  has 
flowed  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Peak,  tfr.  B-  arrivwl  at 
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the  rocks,  La  Estancia  di  los  Ingleses,  where  her  was  to  take 
up  his  quarters  for  the  ni^ht,  on  a  sailcloth  beside  a  fire  ^f  tfie 
dry  branches  of  the  Spanish  broom. 

*  I,  however,  passed  the  best  part  of  the  ni^ht/  he  sajrSf  *  by  the 
fire,  the  weather  being  piercing  cold ;  the  view  all  around  me  was 
wild  and  terrific,  the  moon  rose  about  ten  at  night,  and  though  ia 
her  third  quarter,  gave  sufficient  light  to  shew  the  waste  and 
wilderness  by  which  we  were  surrounded :  the  peak  and  the  upper 
regions  which  we  had  yet  to  ascend,  towered  awfully  above  our 
heads,  while  below,  the  mountains  that  had  appeared  of  such  a 
height  in  the  morning,  and  had  cost  us  a  day's  labour  to  cliinb, 
lay  stretched  as  plains  at  our  feet;  from  the  uncommon  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  appeared  studded 
with  innumerable  stars,  while  the  valleys  of  Orotava'  .were  hidden 
from  obr  view  by  a  thin  veil  of  light  fleecy  clouds,  .that  floated  fiur 
beneath  the  elevated  spot  we  had  chosen  for  our  resting  place  ;  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  night  was  only  interrupted  by  the  crack<^ 
ling  of  the  fire  round  which  we  stood,  and  by  the  whistling  of  the 
wind,  which,  coming  in  hollow  gusts  from  the  mountain,  resembled 
the  roar  of  distant  cannon.'  p.  2^. 

From  this  place  our  travellers  proceeded  on  foot,  c1imbhi|f 
precipices  of  lava,  and  acclivities  of  loose  pumice,  till  they 
arrived  at  that  division  of  the  mountain,  called e/Jfal  Paris; 
an  immense  mass  of  lava  about  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  not 
less  than  sixty  or  a  hundred  feet  deep.  It  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  beeu  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  the  traces  of  vitrification 
being  very  rare.  At  La  Cueva,  they  explored  one  of  the  caves 
common  on  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  It  contained  snow, 
and  a  pool  of  water  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  depth.  The  roof  and 
sides  are  formed  of  stalactitical  lava.  Here  they  viewed  the 
splendid  spectacle  of  sunrise. 

'  At  first  there  appeared  a  bright  streak  of  red  on  the  horizon^ 
which  gradually  spread  itself,  lighting  up  the  heaven  by  degrees 
and  growing  brighter  and  brigliter,  tdl  at  last  the  sun  burst  forth 
from  the  bed  of  the  ocean  gilding  as  it  rose  the  mountains  of 
TenerifFe,  and  those  of  the  Great  Canary;  in  a  short  time  the 
whole  country  to  the  eastward,  lay  spread  oiit  as  a^  map,  the 
Great  Canary  was  easily  to  be  distinguished,  and  its  rugged 
and  mountainous  character  became  visible  to  the  naked  eye.* 
p.  298. 

Near  this  spot  commences  the  tliird  division  or  cone  of 
the  mountain,  properly  termed  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  The 
ascent,  owin^  to  the  excessive  steepness,  and  looaeoesis  of 
the  pumice,  is  fatiguing,  but  it  does  not  extend  fiur.  Thetop 
does  not  appear  to  contain  more  than  an  acre  and  i^Jbalf  m 
superficifs,    and  from  the  highest  ridgcf  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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crater,  there  is  a  gradual  descent  of  about  two  hundred  feet 
The  whole  summit  consists  of  lava  in  a  state  of  rapid  deoon- 

Eosition  from  the  sulphureous  vapours  which  are  coDtinually  ex- 
alin{r>  and  which  deposite  considerable  quantities  of  very  pore 
sulphur.  The  heat  in  some  places  is  considerable,  and  the 
ground,  on  being  struck  with  the  foot,  gines  a  hoUov 
sound.  The  circumierence  .of  the  cone,  Mr.  B.  estimates  it 
three  miles  :  and  the  view  from  the  summit  is  stupendous,  so 
that  the  idea  of  extreme  height  is  more  determinate  and  pre- 
cise, than  even  on  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 

Mr.  B.  thinks  the  diflSculties  of  the  ascent,  as  described  by  ' 
other  travellers,  much  exaggerated ;  and  he  encourages  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  try  it  after  him,  with  tlie  consoling  ia- 
formation,  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  mountmn  in  Europe,  tbe 
ascent  of  wUch  does  not  present  more  difficulties  than  the  Peik 
of  Tenerifle. 

XIII.  On  the  Junction  of  Trap  and  SamUUme,  at  StirUng 

CaMe.    By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

In  cutting  a  road,  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sandstone  tnd 
8uper-incunu>ent  grunstein  stratum  was  laid  bare.  In  one 
place,  the  sandstone  stratum  was  split  in  the  direction  of  its 
stratification,  the  upper  portion  separated,  bent  upwards,  Ae 
end  irregularly  fractured,  and,  in  this  condition,  involved,  sop* 
ported,  and  covered  by  the  grunstein.  The  difficulty  of  ac- 
counting for  the  phenomenon,  on  the  Wernerian  hypothesis,is, 
that  it  is  obvious  both  strata  are  depositions  by  predpitatioa 
from  quiescent  fluids.  The  Huttonian  certainly  aflfords  an  easy 
solution,  by  supposing  the  agency  of  fire.  But,  as  Dr.  Mac 
Culloch  remarks,  ^  Whether  this  hypothesis  be  esteemed  wd 
*  founded  or  not,  it  must  rest  on  a  much  vrider  basis  than  that 
^  of  the  mere  phenomena  which  accompany  the  trap  rocks.' 
Phenomena  like  that  which  i^  here  so  ably  described  and  de- 
lineated, lead,  however,  to  the  conclusion — that  no  hypothesis  ii 
competent  to  explain  geological  phenomena  at  large,  whicb 
does  not  admit  of  the  forcible  displacement  of  the  strata  vrhich 
accompany  them,  and  on  which  the  marks  of  Tiolence  are  so  evi- 
dently unpressed. 

XIV.  On  the  Economy  of  theMine$  of  Cornwall  and  Dettm* 

By  J.  Taylor. 

In  almost  every  country  in  the  world,  England  excepted,  the 
mistaken  political  maxim  has  been  adopted,  that,  if  indiTidoab 
ean  work  a  mine  vrith  profit,  it  must  be  profitable  for  the  go- 
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vernmcnt  of  the  country  to  work  H.  The  British  gorernment 
appears  to  have  discovered^  that  the  productiye  returns  to  in- 
dividuals,  are  the  creation  of  so  mtieh  additional  property  to 
the  state,  while  their  unproductive  expenditure  distributee  the 
wealth  of  the  adventurers  in  supporting  the  indigent  atid  in« 
dustrious,  without  impoveriishina  the  public  coffers. 

Satisfied  therefore  with  defending  pnvate  rigliis  iri  tlie  search 
after  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country,  and  with  ensuring  their 
eojoyment  when  obtained,  it  leaves  the  economical  regulations 
of  the  mine,  to  the  prudence  of  those  who  are  most  immedi- 
ately interested  in  their  efficacy.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the 
adventurers  unite  their  interest  with  that  of  the  workmen ;  and 
the  system  of  the  Cornish  mines,  though  defective  in  some 
particulars,  is  as  much  superior  in  theory  to  those  of  most 
otlier  mining  districts,  as  in  the  effects  produced. 

Mr.  Taylor  considers  their  economy,  under  five  geneml  heads. 
1.  The  nature  of  the  agreements  between  the  OWner  of  the 
soil  and  the  Mine-adventurers.  2.  The  arrangements  betw^een 
the  adventurers  among  (liemselvcs.  3.  The  mode  of  employ- 
ing and  paying  the  miners  and  workmen.  4.  The  purchase  of 
materials  for  carrying  on  the  undertaking.  5.  The  sale  of  Ores 
to  the  Smelting  Companies. 

The  first  and  the  fourth  of  these,  lie  open  to  the  greatest  otgec- 
ions,  as  the  duesy  or  portion  of  produce*  either  in  ore  or  by 
composition,  to  the  Ijord  of  the  soil,  being  disproportionately 
arge  in  comparison  with  the  damage  done,  discourage  adven- 
ure  ;  and  as  the  supply  of  materials  is  generally  in  the  hands  of 
Shareholders  in  the  concern,  it  is  their  interest  to  encourage 
he  prosecution  of  enterprises  which  m&y  be  ruipous  to  their 
ropartuers. 

The  arrangements  between  the  adventurers  are  simple.  The 
iccounts  are  examined  every  tliree  or  two  months :  in  large 
indertakings  the  financial  concern  is  intrusted  to  v^ purser ;  the 
nanagenient  of  the  works  to  the  captainSy  a  class  of  meii 
nrbose  abilities  and  obliging  attentions  to  such  as  have  had  occa- 
iion  to  apply  to  them  for  information  and  assistance,  will  be  re- 
nembered  with  esteem  and  respect  by  all  who  have  visited  the 
jounty  on  scientific  pursuits.  Thdse  who  superintend  the 
operations  of  the  miners,  are  styled  under-ground  captains^ 
nrhile  those  who  direct  the  dreising  attd  soKuig  of  the  iftre, 
tre  called  grass  captains^  certainly  by  a  misnomer,  as  their 
lomains,  though  occupied  by  great  mineral  riches,  otlten  do 
lot  contain  a  trace  of  vej^table  life. 

The  chief  excellency  of  the  regulation  of  the  Cornish  mineir, 
irises  from  the  maimer  of  contracting  with  the  workmen,  or 
netting  the  work,  which  is  done  by  a  species  of  public  auc- 
ion,  termed  a  surcey,  at  which  the  captains  retain  the  right, 
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if  the  biddings  arc  not  sufficiently  lo^',  io  offer  the  bargmiB  on 
their  own  terms,  or  to  withdraw  it  altogether.  The  work  is 
divided  into  7\ifirorJb,  or  work  done  by  measure,  at  a  oertaii 
rate  per  fathom ;  Tribute,  ore  raised  and  paid  for  by  a  certtin 
proportion  of  its  value  when  sold ;  and  ihremnffy  an  agree- 
ment for  picking  over  again  at  a  higher  rate  the  refme  of  the 
tributers.  The  TutwoA  is  let  by  bargains^  requiring  from 
four  to  twelve  men,  who  are  collectively  called  a  pair  of  men; 
the  Tribute,  in  pitches^  or  limited  spaces  of  groond,  on  whick 
two  to  six  men  are  employed ;  the  Dressing  generally  aflRM^ 
employment  to  the  women  and  children.  Tools  are  deKvereil 
to  the  person  taking  the  work,  for  which,  and  for  the  gun- 
powder, candles,  and  cash  advanced,  his   account  is  debited. 

The  ore  delivered  by  the  tributers,  is  turned  over  to  the 
public  parcel  by  the  captain,  after  samples  have  been  tak^ 
by  the  miner,  and  on  the  part  of  the  adventurer.  A  sample  is 
assayed  for  Uic  latter  by  the  assay  master  of  the  mine,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  value  of  the  portion  is  estimated  vfbeii 
the  whole  is  sold.  This  sale  is  also  conducted  by  samples 
'  taken  from  the  public  parcel,  divided  for  mutual  convcaiieDoe 
into  a  number  of  lots,  called  Doles,  containing  from  fity  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  tons  each.  The  samples  of  ccfq)cr  are 
distributed  to  the  agents  of  the  dii&rent  copper  compvies, 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  sale  takes  place,  when  they  aHwH 
and  make  their  biddings  by  ticket  according  to  the  assay,  the 
market  price  of  copper,  the  quantity  of  ore  on  hand,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ore,  with  respect  to  the  purposes  for  whidi  ^ 
is  wanted.  In  this  manner,  seventy  to  a  hundred  thousand 
tons  weight  of  ore,  producing  on  an  average  about  8  per 
cent,  of  pure  copper,  have  been  sold  annually-  in  Cornwall, fcr 
something  more  than  half  a  million  of  money,  besides  the  pro- 
duce of  tburteen  or  fifteen  thousand  blocks,  or  forty  to  fifh 
thousand  cwt.  of  tin. 

Of  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings  some  estimate  may  bf 
formed,  when  tt  is  recollected  that  several  mines  afford  em- 
ployment to  more  than  a  thousand  hands.  With  respect  to  the 
advantage  of  these  enterprises  to  the  proprietors,  ]Mr.  Tajte 
is  of  opinion,  that 

*  Mining,  on  the  whole,  does  not  yield  any  great  profit  to  Uv 
adventurer,  though  there  are  numerous  instances  of  extraordinur 
gain ;  these  are  probably  nearly  balanced  by  more  numerous  coi* 
cems,  in  which  loss  is  incurred :  the  latter,  however,  if  taken  indi- 
vidually, being  generally  much  less  in  amount  than  the  former.' 

Their  effect  in  supplying  the  population  with  Hieaiis  of  aob- 
sisteuce,  and  their  influenoe  upon  the  morals  of  the  Jowef 
class,  do  not  come  vritliin  thcscc^  of  a  woxk  like  thai  before  vi 
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our  own  observations,  however,  incline  us  to  suspect,  that  on  the 
tvhole  they  are  not  beneficial.  The  precariousness  of  the  em- 
ployment encourages  a  spirit  of  speculation ;  and  a  presump- 
tion on  future  gains  to  make  up  for  present  extravagance^ 
which  undermines  the  doniestic  happiness  of  the  miaer.  The 
enterprise  which  to-day  affords  him  subsistence^  may,  without 
warning,  become  unproductive,  and  himself,  with  his  coibpa- 
Hions,  be  compelledlo  seek  work  elsewhere :  he  has,  therefore^ 
no  encouragement  to  expend  bis  mpney  in  multiplying  thef 
Comforts  of  his  habitatioUi  or  in  apquirine^  any  kind  of  pro- 
perty which  does  not  admit  of  easy  removalfrom  place  to  plaeet 
Witli  vigorous  aiid  exercised  understandings,  their  dwellings 
are  mere  hovels  of  barbarians ;  and.  while  their  ingenuity  and 
industry  do  not  admit  of  a  cbubt,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
poor  rates  of  the  mining  distrieto  are  as  high  in  proportion  a^ 
in  tlie  crowded  manufact\iring  towns. 

XV.  On  the  Origin  of  a    remarkable   Class  of   Organic 
Impressions^  occurring  in  Nodules  of  Flint.    By  the  Rev^ 

William  Conybeare. 

The  impressions,  or  rather  castsy  •  whose  orjgiii  Mi*.  Cony- 
beare investigates  with  acuteness  and  accuracy  in  this  piiper^ 
have  occasioned  much  difference  of  opinion  among  collectors  of 
fossils.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  flattened  tubercles^  cour 
nectcd  by  lateral  filaments  on  the  surface  of  fragments  of  flinty 
and  were  undoubtedly  moulded  in  the  cavities  and  perforations, 
inade  by  some  marine  animal,  in  various  shells.  I'he  substance 
of  the  shell  being  removed  after  the  injected  siliceous  matter 
had  acquired  consistency,  these  casts  present  figures  in  relief. 
The  amygdaloids  are  similar  casts  in  cavities,  made  by  th^ 
Pholas  in  madrepores  :  indeed,  Iwd  Mr.  Conybeare  pitrsued 
the  subject  farther,  he  might  have  traced  protubefarices  and 
filaments  of  a  similar  origin  in  all  rocks  in  which  the  testa- 
ceous remains  have  been  removed,  and  their  plade  not  yet 
occupied  by  infiltrated  matter; 

XVI.  A  Description  of  th^  Oxyd  of  Tin ;  of  th^  primi* 
tice  Crystal  and  its  modifications ;  including  an  Attempt 
to  ascertain  with  Precision  the  Admeasurement  of  ike 
Angles^  8;c.     By  WilHam  Phillips. 

This  paper  is  a  valuable  contribution  towards  a  natui^l  his- 
tory of  Tiny  and  does  great  credit  to  the  patient  research  and 
acute  observation  of  the  Author.  The  idea  of  native  tin  ha.s 
been  entirely  given  up,  the  specimens  preserved  as  such,  lieing 
proved  to  have  undergone  the  action  of  fire  in  neglected  smelt  - 
ing  houses.    The  oxyd,  crystdUzed  and  in  a  compact  state^ 
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and  tlie  sulphuret  or  bell  metal  ore,  are  the  only  species  kooWO 
in  Cornwall.  The  former  occurs  in  combination  with  a  great 
variety  of  other  minerals.  Mr*  Phillips  mentions  as  its  attend* 
ants,>-Gninite,  Schist,  Chlorite,  <  Schorl,  Carbonate  of  Lime, 
l>>paz,  Chalcedony,  Fluate  of  lime.  Yellow  eofiper  ore.  Blende 
ana  Quartz,  Mispickd  and  WoUram.  Its  specific  ch«actcr  is 
given  as  follows : 

<  Primitive  cr^rstal. — An  octoedron  composed  of  two  obtuse  oiiad- 
rangular  pyramids  joined  at  their  bases,  which  are  square,  rrac* 
tare — ^mostly shatfery,  often  vitreous;  sometimes  concnoidal,  some- 
times  lamellar.  Aspect— not  metallic  Spedfic  gravity  6, 56  to 
6f  98.  wood  tin  6,45.  Hardness— brittle,  and  easfly  frangible;  gives 
sparks  with  a  steel.  Electricity — the  coloured  portions,  when  pbced 
in  communication  with  an  electrified  conductor^  emit  bright  sparks 
on  the  approach  of  the  finger.  Ccriour— whidshf  either  transJneent 
or  opaque  ;  it  is  sometimes  of  a  resin  yellow,  but  more  often  of  a 
deep  brown  somewhat  reddish,  more  frequently  bladdsh  or  black ; 
occasionally  brick  red,  but,  in  that  case  generally  bears,  in  some 
respect,  marks  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  Trans- 
^rency — ^the  more  colourless  crystals  are  generaUy  somewhat  trans- 
parent, in  which  respect  they  sometimes  almost  equal  common  ousrta. 
Lustre — ^resmous  or  vitreous.  Dust— of  a  dull  ssh  grey.  Analysis 
77.5  tin,  21.5  oxygen;  0.25  oxyd  of  iron,  075  sifex.  Undes  die 
blowpipe  it  decrepates ;  becomes  pale  and  opaque  ;  is  reducible  in 
part  to  a  metallic  state,  but  with  difficulty.  When  heated  and  meked 
with  glass,  it  imparts  to  it  a  milk-white  colour.'  pp.  S50, 551* 

In  tracing  the  primitive  crystal  through  its  various  modifi- 
eationsy  of  which  Mr.  P.  enumerates  twelve,  comprising  near 
one  hundred  and  eighty  different  figures,  independent  of  macles, 
macles  of  macles,  and  double  maoles,  he  makes  use  of  the  re^ 
fleeting  Gronio^eier  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  but  with  some  improve- 
ments to  render  it  more  aocurate :  he  does  not,  however,  ap- 
ply calculation  to  verify  the  results,  which,  difl^  in*  some  re* 
spects  from  those  of  HaUy. 

XVII.    On  9ome  new    Varietie»  of  FosM  Alcyomia.      By 

Thomas  Webster. 

These  organic  remains  occur  in  (he  green  sand  stratum  and 
beneath  the  chalk  in  the  beds  of  limestone  belonging  ta  it, 
and  were  noticed  by  Mr.  Webster  at  Under  Cliffy  in  the  Isle  rf 
Wight.  They  appear  to  comprise  several  species  of  one  com- 
mon genus,  but  vre  much  doubt  whether  that  genus  ought  to 
be  denominated  Alcyonium,  if  identity  of  name  implies  any 
resemblance  to  the  recent  zoophyte  which  bears  that  appella- 
tion. A  similar  tuliprshaped  pedunculated  fossil  occurs  also  in 
the  same  stratum,  among  the  siliceous  casts  of  Black-dawn 
1^  ud  Halldaifn,  in  Devon ;  bu#  it  is  not  pcactieaUe  there  to 
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trace  the  peduncles  to  that  length  which  Mr.  W«  i^pears  to 
bave  done. 

XVIII.  Miscellaneous  Remarks  aecompanying  a  Catalqgue 
of  SpeclmetiSy  pransmitted  to  the  Geological  Society.  By 
J.  Mac  CuUoch. 

XIX.  Remarks  on  several  Parts,  of  Scotland^  which  exhibit 
Quartz  Rock,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Connexion  of  this 
Rocky  in  general.     By  J.  Mac  CuUoeh. 

Jameson's  Tour  to  the  Western  Islands^  has,  among^  others, 
contributed  to  render  the  geolog^y  of  that  part  of  Scotland,  in 
some  degree  familiar ;  but  while  the  united  efforts  and  re- 
peated observations  of  so  many,  are  still  wanting  to  bring  the 
science  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  a  traveller  of  such  exercised  abilities,  and  such  energetic 
boldness  of  thought,  as  Dr.  Mao  Culloch,  should  find   ample 

S leanings.  The  precision  with  which  his  remarks  are  laid 
own,  the  fearlessness  witli  which  hypotheses  are  set  out  of 
sight,  and  apparently  contradictory  facts  stated,  and  the  phi- 
losophic coolness  with  which  systems  are  stripped  of  tneir 
tinsel  decorations,  to  examine  the  foundation  on  which  they 
really  stand,  render  these  observations  models  for  the  maAner 
in  which  mineralogical  and  geological  memoranda  ought  to  be 
drawn  up.  They  occupy  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  the  vo- 
lume before  us ;  and  are  in  so  condensed  a  form,  that  we  can 
indulge  in  extracting  a  few  only  of  the  most  interesting  facts. 

The  Island  of  Rum  possesses  strata  of  a  basaltic  amvgdaloid, 
the  cavities  of  \yhich  are  Qlled  with  chalcedonies  of  various 
colours,  some  of  which  are  perfectly  green  from  a  mixtiire  of 
CTeen  earth  ;  and  these  Dr.  Mac  Cullpch  identifies  with  the  he- 
liotrope, commonly  called  oriental,  which  has  long  been  im- 
properly ranked  among  the  jaspers. 

The  Craig  of  Ailsa,  a  mountain  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  rising  to  the  height  of  near  a  thousand  feet 
from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  consists  of  one  immense  mass  of 
syenite,  composed  of  white  felspar  and  transparent  quartz, 
mixed  with  black  liorn-blend. 

*  This  roc\  is  {n  general  amorphous,  but  in  ipsiny  places  it  i^- 
proaches  an  obscure  columnar  structure,  and  this  occasionally  ac- 
quires great  regularity.  It  is  on  the  nort^  west  side  that  the  co- 
lumns are  most  perfect.  They  vary  in  the  niunber  of  their  sides, 
but  like  basaltic  columns,  the  most  general  forms  are  the  pehtagonal 
and  hexagonal.  I  could  not  any  where  perceive  Uiajt  they  were 
jointed,  but  the^  break  at  right  angl^  to  thejr  axes,  fonnbg  U1O09 
^t  summits  which  are  tenanted  br  clouds  of  ganoets.  llieir  di- 
ssensions are  universally  large^  as  ^ey  ^re  from  si^  to  eight  feet  ia 
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diametcrt  and  extend  in  height,  as  far  as  the  eve  can  jadge,  to  4 
continuous  altitude  of  100  feet  and  upwards.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  magnificence  of  the  columnar  wall  on  this  side  of  the  rock ; 
ipven  the  high  faces  of  Staffa  sink  into  insignificance  on  a  compa- 
rison with  the  enormous  elevation  and  dimensions  of  Ailsa.  Wth 
that  elevation  is  combined  an  air  of  grAndeur,  arising  from  the  aiai- 
plicity  of  their  aspect,  which  the  pencil  and  the  pen  are  eqoaDj 
^capable  of  descnbing.  To  the  lover  of  picturesque  beauty,  they 
possess  a  requisite,  of  which  the  want  is  perpetually  fleit  in  contem- 
plating the  basaltic  columns  of  Staffa  or  Egg.  i  nia  is  their  gray 
i[ioloury  catching  the  most  varied  lights  and  reflections,  when  the 
iron  cHfi  of  basalt  are  confounded  in  one  indiscriminate  gloom.  He 
is  an  incurious  geologist,  or  a  feeble  admirer  of  fine  nature,  who  i| 
content  to  pass  Ailsa  unseen.'  pp.  418, 419. 

The  granite  masses  on  the  summit  of  Goaffieldf  on  the 
island  of  ArraHy  are  magnetical,  affecting  the  poles  of  the 
needle  in  situ,  and  influencing  it  also  even  in  detached  pieces. 
The  circumstance  has  been  observed  in  the  Harz^  in  Saxony ; 
and  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  has  since 
observed  it  in  the  mountain  CriMLchan.  Were  sufficient  at- 
tention paid  to  this  interesting  phenomenon,  it  might  perhaps 
prove  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  at  present  sup^ 
posed. 

The  graphic  granite  of  Portsayy  long  noted  for  its  beauty, 
has  acquired  celebrity  from  the  arguments  which  Dr.  Huttoa 
drew  from  it  in  support  of  his  theory,  imagining  that  he  had 
proved  that  the  crystallization  of  its  parts,  must  have  been 
simultaneous.  Dr.  Mac  Culloch  produces  specimens  com* 
pletely  confuting  this  assumption,  and  proving  a  sequence  of 
«Dochas  in  the  formation  of  the  rock : — but  lest  the  disciples 
or  Werner  should  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  their  antagonist, 
lie  presents  them  with  a  curved  detached  crystal  of  schorl, 
and  another  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  passing  through  the 
centre  of  a  garnet,  the  whole  suspended  in  the^  quarts.  Since 
crystals  are  never  formed  curved,  and  schorl  does  not  admit 
of  being  bent,  unless  softened  either  by  heat  or  some  otha 
solvent  to  us  unknown  ;  and  since,  in  tue  second  case, 

*  The  schorl  crystal  roust  have  been  supported  in  a  fluid  of  eqoil 
gravity,  possessing  no  action,  chemical  or  mechanical,  on  it,  while  a 

tamet  was  allo«vred  to  crystallize  around  it ;  and  that  this  extraor- 
.  inarv  state  of  things  must  have  continued  during  the  time  which  it 
would  require  to  deposite  a  mass  of  quartz  from  a  watery  solotioa 
tround  the  whole,' — 

we  conceive  that  a  <x>nfes6ion  of  ignorance  would  be  the 
most  honourabte  method  of  getting  ont  of  the  dilemma. 

Dr.  Mac  G.'s  remarks  on  the  srtratifieation  of  tfie  newiiboor- 
hood  of  Cfrinan,  which  consists  of  lilternatnig  bods  m  ^rau* 
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wackc  and  clay  slate,  contain  excellent  obsepations  on  the 
necessity  of  adopting  some  unitbrm  principle  of  nomenclature 
to   distini^iiish  the  v  irious  rocks. 

^  We  are  not  at  liberty  in  the  nomenclature  of  minen^logy,  to 
derive  our  terms  sometimes  from  the  appearance  of  ihe  species^  and 
sometimes  from  the  accidental  circumstances  which  are  found  to 
belong  to  it.  This  is  to  acknowledge  two  distinct  principles  of  no- 
menclature, and  to  claim  a  privilege  of  using  that  which  happens 
to  suit  any  particular  hypotnesis  which  we  may  wish  to  support^ 
The  accurate  description  of  mineralogical  species^  must  be  the  oaa^ 
of  all  geological  reasonings  ;  but  if  we  intermix  characters  derived 
from  geological  circumstances,  with  true  mineralogical  characters, 
we  set  out  upon  a  peiitio  principiif  and  end  by  reasoning  in  a 
circle.'  p,  4-43. 

We  act  correctly  according  to  this  rule,  when  we  term  rocks, 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  certain  state,  limestone ; 
and  describe  their  geological  accidents  by  the  terms — primitive, 
transition,  and  slate :  but  we  violate  it  when  we  term  the 
same  sui)stance  clay  slate,  in  a  country  which  we  deem  jpri- 
mitice,  and  grauwacke  slate,  in  those  which  go  by  the  name 
of  transition.  The  term  greywacke,  which  has  served  as  *a 
*  convenient  repository  of  rocks  for  which  no  other  name  was 
^  at  hand,'  Dr.  Mac  C.  wishes  to  confine  to  those  in  which 
fragments  or  grains,  mechanically  altered,  are  cemented  toge- 
ther by  clay  slate,  or  perhaps  also  by  mica  slate,  between 
which  he  suspects  that  a  true  gradation  exists.  Indeed,  he 
concludes  the  first  of  these  papers,  with  expressing  the  suspi- 
cion that 

'  No  real  and  well  defined  line  of  distinction  exists  between  the 
transition  and  primitive  rocks,  but  that  they  form  a  graduating  se- 
ries of  one  single  furmation ;  a  series  so  gradual  as  to  render  it 
expedient  once  more  to  return  to  the  most  simple  division  of  rocks 
into  primary  and  secondary.' 

Tliis  idea  gains  additional  strength  from  his  remarks  on 
quartz  rock,  which  appears  in  $ome  sitimtions  alternating  with 
mica  slate,  while  in  others  it  contains  mechanical  deposites. 

XX.  Notice  relative  to  the    Geology  of  the  CoQLSt  of  La^ 
brador.     JSy  the  Rev.  It.  Steinhauer. 

From  the  verbal  accounts  and  specimens  sent  over  by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  only  settlers  on  this 
inhospitable  coast,  it  appears  to  be  ctunposed  of  rocks  of  gra<- 
nite,  syenite,  schist,  and  serpentine,  containing  lapis  ollaris. 
The  irridescent  felspar  and  hyperstene  or  Labrador  nom-blend^ 
peculiar  to  the  coast^  are  well  known  amoDg  miDer«io|psts« 
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XXI.  Memoranda  relative  to  Clorellyy  North  Detam.    By 

the  ReY.  1. 1.  Conybeare. 

This  paper  contaiDS  an  account  of  some  singular  contortkms 
in  tl)e  schistose  strata  of  that  coast,  elucidated  by  sketches  of 
their  appearance  ;  and  cpncludes  with  some  ingenious  obsenra- 
tions  o|[i  the  propriety  of  separating  the  rocks  caijed,  \h  De- 
yonshire,  dunstone  apd  shillt^t,  from  the  kellas  or  metiiniferoitt 
schist  immedii^tely  incumbent  on  the  granite  of  Cornwall  fUMl 
Partmoor. 

XXI.  On  Staffa.     By  J.  Mac  Culloch. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  here  noted,  is,  that  the 
basaltic  stratum,  composing  t^e  cllfE),  and  forming  the  coloimiar 
facades  of  Fiugars  cave,  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  rolled  firag- 
ment9  of  granite,  gneiss,  micaceous  schistus,  quartz,  and  red 
sandstone,  resembling  the  rocks  of  lona.  Coll,  Tiree ;  and  of 
the  coasts  of  Lorn,  Appin,  Morven,  and  Ardnamufchaa.  TfUm 
urges  the  question  irresistibly, — Did  the  ocean  once  qtand 
libovc  the  summit  of  Staffa^  while  it  farmed  a  part  of  it^  oon- 
tinopus  betl,  qr  has  the  island  been  elevated  with  the  shiiigk 
on  its  surface  from  the  bottom  of  the  present  sea  ?  Stupea- 
dous  as  must  appear  to  the  untutored  traveller,  the  *  power 
^  which  hollowed  the  cave  of  Fingal,  anJ  submerged  in  the 
^  deptlis  of  ocean  those  columns  which  seemed  destined  for 
^  eternity,' — to  the  mind  that  can  read  their  language,  the  pdibles 
on  its  roof  suggest  revolutions,  compared  with  which  the  for* 
mation  of  the  former  is  no  more  than  the  downfall  of  a  castle 
of  cards. 

XXIII.  On  Vegetable  RemauM  preterved  iu  Ckalcedomji. 

By  J.  Mao  Cidloch. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  elegant  arborisations  which  add 
so  much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of  some  chaieedonies  and 
moclioas,  must  really  be  referred  to  the  organic  origin  to  which 
formerly  tliey  were  all  attributed.  t)aubenton  has  described 
some  as  referrible  to  known  species  ;  and  even  Blumenbach  has 
retracted  his  incredulity  on  thi^  subject.  The  spe^^m^s  en« 
graved  in  elucidation,  from  real  organic  remains,  and  from 
metallic  dendrites  closely  resembling  ihem^  are  ekgant  and 
instructive. 

XXIV.  On  tJie    Vitreous  Tubes  found  near  to  Ihigg^  As 

Cumberland.    Compiled  by  the  Secretaries 

Three  hollow  tubes  of  a  vitrified  substance,  were  observed 
^rojectin^  from  the  sur&ce  of  a  sand  hUl  on  the  sea  coast 
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lie  of  them  was  traced  downward  to  the  depth  o  about 
irtyfeet,  without  coming  to  a  termination,  though  its  <aineler 
as  contracted  to  half  an  inch.  The  substance  of  thes  tubes^ 
tiich  are  longitudinally  corrugated,  appears  to  be  thonelted 
nd  of  the  coast,  but  is  extremely  difficult  of  fusion,  liepnly 
;ent  which  ap))ears  sufficient  to  account  for  this  produupq^  is 
e  electric  fluid. 


rt.  IV.  Sermons :  By  the  Rev.  John  Venn,  M.  A.  Rectir  £  Clap- 
ham,  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  Hi.  778.  Price  IK  Is.  boards.  London, 
Hatchardy  1814. 

TOW  strange  soever  the  declaration  may  and  will  loubiless  be 
thought  by  many  of  the  fraternity  of  critics,  w  neverthe- 
)s  confess,  that  there  is  no  character  on  wbic)  we  reflect 
ith  so  much  complacency,  as  on  that  of  a  faitAil  miq^ister 
Jesus  Christ.  The  fame  of  the  conqueror  ma  be  borne  to 
e  very  ends  of  the  earth,  perhaps  wafted  thitfcr  in  sighs  ; 
it  the  remembrance  of  the  Alinister  of  Christ  \il  ascend  to 
^aven,  and  will  there  be  cherished  eternally,  'he  metaphy-* 
?ian  may  improve  the  intellect,  the  logician  and  tli  mathemati- 
ain  may  teach  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  of  investigaon,  tlie  poet 
ay  warm  the  feelings  and  charm  the  ipagination^-but  the  judi- 
>us  and  successful  divine,  is  the  honoured  instrunont  by  which 
e  Father  of  mercies  often  awakens  the  consci^ce,  enlight- 
s  the  understanding,  and  sanctifies  the  heart.  Of  such  a 
rvant  of  God,  thus  employed  and  thus  blessed,  w  are  now  to 
eak. 

The  Rev.  John  Venn,  the  Author  of  the  "  Senons"  before 
ly  was  bom  at  Clapham,  on  the  0th  of  March,  179.  He  was 
e  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  well-known  as  ipious,  zea- 
us,  and  active  clergyman,  and  as  the  Author  c  a  popular 
ork,  ''  The  Complete  Duty  of  Man,'*  By  tb  excellent 
irenthe  was  placed  under  Mr.  Shute,  of  Leeds,  tc  receive  the 
irly  part  of  his  education. 

'  He  was  then  removed  to  HippaBholme  Sohooly  were  he  was 
ell  grounded  in  classics  by  the  care  of  Mn  Sutdiffe.  le  had  after- 
ards  the  benefit  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner's  inUrudon,  at  Am 
Ijrammar  School  at  Hull ;  and  of  tne  Rev.  Thomas  Rbinaon's  and 
le  ^ey.  William  Ludlam's,  the  last  an  eminent  mathmatician,  at 
Leicester.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  Sidney  Siisez  Ckdlege, 
:ambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1781.  Ii  Septem^ 
er,  17S2,  he  was  ordained  deacon,  as  curate  to  his  Athe :  te  entered 
ito  priest's  orders,  in  Mareh  1783,  and  two  dajrs  aftefVaHs  wasin- 
ituted  tb  the  living  of  Little  Dunham,  in  Normlk.  Qi  tie  iSd  of 
October,  1784,  he  married  Miss  Catherine  King,  of  HiQy  who  died 
pril  13,  1803,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  children,    li  Jm,  I'J^f 
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on  the  Ath  of  Sir  J.  Stonehouse,  the  fbimer  rector,  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  ye  living  of  dapham.  In  Ai^guat,  1812,  he  married  Miii 
Tiiiton,aughter  of  John  Turton,  Esq.  of  Clafdiam.  At  thit  pkoe 
he  residl,  with  little  intermission,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1798»  tohe  day  of  his  death.  After  several  weeks  of  great  soffiering, 
he  finisld  his  course  on  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  (S  July,  1813." 
pp,  vii,  ti. 

Thiss,  in  truth,  a  meagre  account  of  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  *enn  appears  to  have  been  ;  but  it  is  nearly  all  which  the 
prefaceU  his  posthumous  sermons  famishes.  We  couM  have 
vrisbed^o  learn  something  as  to  the  discipline,  by  which,  under 
God,  hs  <haracter  was  formed  ;  but,  in  this  resj»ect^  vre  collect 
nothinf  mire  than  can  be  conjectured  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  hatingbeen  a  pupil  of  a  man  of  such  originality  of  thinkieg 
and  sich  ^pth  of  piety,  as  the  Rev.  Joseph  Milner,  of  Hull. 
We  could  flso  have  wished  to  trace  the  history  of  his  habits  and 
pursuits,  afer  his  character  was  formed,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  active  ife  :  but  here  again,  we  learn  little  more  than  that 
he  was  a  coscientious,  kind,  and  faithful  parish-priest  This, 
however,  isi  phenomenon  of  easy  solution.  Mr.  Venn  sceou 
to  have  bee  a  person  of  retired  manners,  who  courted  no  pub- 
licity, sougt  no  honour  but  that  '^  which  cometh  from  Qod ;" 
had  little  diire  to  be  known  beyond  the  predncts  of  his  owp 
parish  ;  anrwas  not,  it  would  seem,  mudi  seen  in  Uy  except 
in  his  pulp\  in  the  cotta^  of  the  indigent,  and  by  the  bed- 
side of  the  flSicted.  How  oordially  shoiud  we  rejoice  if  every 
parish  in  Gbat  Britain  possessed  such  a  minister  ! 

Mr.  Yen  prepared  no  sermons  for  the  press,  but  left  a  con- 
siderable nmber  in  manuscript,  from  which  those  published  in 
these  voIuiBS  have  been  selected,  by  some  friends  to  whom  be 
assigned  tb  task.  The  first  volume  comprehends  twenty-tw^ 
sermons ;  le  second  twenty-three. 

If  we  ^ere  called  upon  to  answer  the  question  ^  Whit 
under  ani  particular  circumstances,  is  the  beH  sermon  V 
we  should  reply, — That  is  the  best  which  makes  the  deep- 
est impresion,  and  produces  the  greatest  religious  efkci 
upon  the  auditory.  And  assuming  tins  as  an  accarate 
deicriptk>a  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tfimt  the  Sennees  of 
Mr.  Venii^  ait  least,  if  the  manner  of  delivery  bore  any  -adequate 
relatioB  to  he  structure  and  composition,  des^e  to  cla^a  verr 
hi^.  Thi'parish  of  Clapham,  we  have  always  understood, 
comnfises  a Wher  more  than  u^ual  proportion  of  affluent  ao4 
iireir-itifarm^  jj)!ersoi^»  nod,  ai,ti>e  jsacne  time,  a  great  Biaa} 
inliabifaii^  ((^Lt  are  bbUi  pqor  and  illiterate. .  In  tb»e  sennotfi 
i^e  ffle^wi^b  nethiM^  ,pn ,  the  we  baud,  that  can  disgust  t 

tfae;tth«r/bai  whiiia  m  a  kml  with  Ikm  cafipMufty  of  the  mm^ig^ 
rant  pers^Ui  provided  he  yield  his  att^tion.  The  preTaiHos  chs- 
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racterwtics  are,  simplicity  of  style,  purity  of  taste,  earnestness 
of  manner,  freedom  from  pomp  and  parade,  from  extrayagance 
of  expression,  from  pedantry,  and  from  all  extreme  notions. 
Usually  they  are  contemplative,  touching,  and  heavenly-minded. 
Their  general  tenor,  though  marked,  as  we  have  just  said,  by 
g'reat  simplicity,  indicates  an  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  con- 
tinuity of  thinking,  without  elaborate  discussion :  and,  fre- 
quently, there  is  a  stream  of  eloquence,  which  flows,  not  from 
effort,  but  from  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  subject, — from  a  heart 
alive  to  its  supreme  importance. 

In  the  construction  of  his  discourses,  the  preadier  seems  often 
to  have  had  in  his  mind  George  Herbert's  *'  Priest  to  the 
**  Temple",  giving,  *  First,  a  plain  and  evident  declaration  of 

*  the  meaning  ;  and,  secondly,  some  choice  observations,  drawn 

*  out  of  the  whole  text,   as  it  lies  entire  and  unbroken  in  the 

*  Scripture   itself.      This  he  thinks  natural,    and  sweet,  and 

*  grave.  Whereas,  the  other  way,  of  crumbling  a  text  into 
^  small  parts  (as  the  person  speaking,  or  spoken  to,  the  subject, 
^  and  object,  and  the  like)  hath  neither  in  it  sweetness,  nor 
^  gravity,  nor  variety  ;  since  the  words  apart  are  not  Scripture, 
^  but  a  Dictionary.^  ♦ 

Mr.  Venn's  "  Sermons"  are  very  seldom  defective  in  exhorta- 
tion ;  nor  do  we  recollect  one,  in  which  that  essential  requisite  in 
our  estimation — a  more  or  less  copious  development  otthejplan 
of  Salvation — is  not  to  be  found.  *  It  is,  in  fact,  (says  Mr.  Venn, 

*  p.  210,  vol.   ii.)  the  grand  object  of  my  preaching  to  explain 

*  the  just  foundation  of  human  hope,  and  to  press  it  upon  your 
^  consideration.'  We  beg  to  recommend  this  example  to  the 
imitation  of  all  yoiuig  Clergymen  and  Dissenting  Ministers  who 
peruse  these  pages. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  endeavour  to  justify  this  high  commen- 
dation, by  a  few  references  and  quotations.  By  way  of  reference, 
we  would  point  to  the  (Hh,7th,  llth,  17th,  and  19th  sermons  in 
the  first  volume  ;  and  to  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  9th,  llth,  16th,  I8th, 
and  20th,  of  the  second,  as  perhaps,  altogether,  the  most  stri- 
king and  valuable.  We  have  witnessed  the  strong  impression 
made  by  several  of  these  when  they  have  been  read  ak>iid  in 
the  family  :  have  observed  the  feelings  both  of  the  reader  and 
ilie  hearers,  evincing  unequivocal  testimony  of  the  deep  intw- 
est  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  natural  and  touching  eloquence 
with  which   it  has  been  invested  by  the  pious  writer. 

One  of  the  sermons  which  we  found  productive  of  these 
happy  effects,  was  tlie  6th  in  Vol.  I.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
of  its  merits  by  a  few  extracts. 

^  '^  1  beheld,"  '  eays  the  Apostle,  (admitted,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  church,  to  witness  and  reeeid  ihe  happiness  of  die  seiitts  in  hea^ 
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Yen)  ;  ' "  I  beheld^  and,  lo !  a  great  inultltude»  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongu^ 
stood  before  the  Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  wbhe 
robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands."— O  what  a  different  scene,  what  a 

"      '    "         "  ''    veil  from  that  which* we 

into  which  wemsj 
!  Here  we  see  a 
busy  world,  eager  in  vain  pursuits,  agitated  by  mere  trifles,^  coDtendp 
ing  about  objects  of  no  moment,  and  immersed  in  things  which  peririi 
with  the  using.  All  is  noise,  and  confusion,  andvani^,  and  sorrow, 
and  evil.  But  behold  another  world,  ni^h  at  hand,  comnosed  of 
different  beings,  governed  b v  different  principles  :  where  sill  thrngs 
are  as  substantial,  as  here  they  are  vain  ;  where  all  thinp  axe  is 
momentous,  as  here  they  are  frivolous ;  where  all  things  aie 
as  great,  as  here  they  are  little;  where  all  things  .are  as  duiable,  is 
here  they  are  transitory ;  where  all  things  are  as  fixed,  as  here  they 
are  mutable !  That  world  has  also  its  inhabitants— so  numeraus, 
that  the  population  of  this  world  is  but  as  a  petty  tribe  compared  to 
them,  ft  has  its  employments ;  but  they  are  of  tne  noblest  fc^d  and 
weightiest  import ;  and  compared  with  them,  the  whole  sum  of  the 
concerns  of  this  life  is  but  as  a  particle  of  dust  It  has  its  pleasmss 
but  they  are  pure  and  spotless,  holy  and  divine*  There,  perfect  hap- 
piness, and  uninterrupted  harmony  and  righteousness  ana  Deaoe,efcr 
prevail.  What  a  contrast  to  our  present  state  ! — ^And  is  tiiif  Ueacd 
scene  near  us  ?  Is  th^re  but,  as  it  were,  a  step  between  ?  May  ve 
be  called  into  it  in  a  moment  ?  With  what  anxious  solicitudet  tben, 
should  we  endeaTOurto  realize  it!  And  how  ardently  should  wy 
desire  to  be  prepared  for  an  admission  into  it !'  pp.  8i»-86. 

*  In  considering  the  multitudes,  beyond  the  power  of  calcniatieat 
which  will  people  the  realms  of  bliss,  we  must  recollect,  that  there 
multitudes  constitute  happiness.  On  the  earth,  where  a  diflicultj  of 
subsistence  is  often  experienced;  where  there  exists  a  constant  coir 
lision  of  interests  $  where  one  stands  in  the  way  of  another;  where 
jealousies  and  envyings,  anger  and  revenge,  pri&  and  vai^ity,  ttilate 
and  deform  the  world ;  numbers  may  tend  to  diffiise  wretchcaneas 
and  to  multiply  evil.  Hence  we  iee  for  peaco  and  joy  from  die 
crowded  haunts  of  men,  and  court  the  sequestered  ^p'^litit'i?!^  ud  the 
retired  vale.  But  in  heaven,  where  there  can  be  no  thwaitin^b- 
terests  ;  where  the  wants  of  one  are  never  supplied  at  the  expenw  of 
another ;  where  every  bosom  glows  with  love,  and  eveir  heart  beiris 
with  desire  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ;  the  addition  of  a  fiedi 
individual  to  the  innumerable  throng  cuffiises  a  wider  joy,  and  he^l- 
ens  the  universal  felicity. 

*  The  multitude  assembled  there  is  described  as  compooed  of  ^sB 
nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues.''  — -  Here,  tgM  * 
we  must  beware  of  forming  our  judgment  from  the  feelin^aiH 
views  of  tills  fallen  world.  There,  it  will  be  no  canoe  of  jealooifi  | 
or  rivalry,  or  hatred,  that  one  person  received  his  buth  on  Uus,  aol 
another  on  that,  side  of  a  river  or  sea*  A  man  will  not  despise  Vk 
pXQth^T  pn  account  of  the  diftrent  shade  of  his  conqplcsipns  heviB 
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eek  his  destruction  because  he  spoke  in  another  language ;  nor 
ince  communion  with  him  because  he  praised  the  same  God, 
the  same  spirit  of  piety,  in  a  house  of  difterent  form.    All  these 

distioctions  will  have  either  ceased  to  exist,  or  will  be  com- 
ly  annihilated  in  the  general  spirit  of  love  which  will  then 
ate  every  mind.  One  pursuit  will  occupy  every  heart ;  each 
strive  only  to  glorify  God.  There  will  either  be  no  distinctions, 
e  distinctions  be  like  the  beautiful  variety  we  see  in  the  works  of 
—like  flowers  enriched  with  different  colours  to  delight  the  eye, 
th  various  perfumes  to  gratify  the  smell.  Why  should  distinc- 
offend,  or  variety  disgust  ?  It  is  the  dark  and  selfish  pride  of 
cart  which  considers  itself  as  the  only  standard  of  right  and  ex- 
ice,  and  therefore  despises  or  hates  every  deviation  from  itself. 
:he  pride  be  removed,  and  the  distinction  would  become  a  pleas- 
ariety,  instead  of  a  source  of  hatred. 

Has !  alas !  what  petty  difiSsrences,  engendered  by  pride,  and 
fd  by  the  worst  passions  of  the  human  breast,  here  separate,  with 
rlstian  hatred,  those  who  are  brethren,  the  children  of  the  same 

the  members  of  the  same  church,  taught  by  the  same  book, 
ikers  of  the  same  hope,  redeemed  by  the  same  Saviour,  influ- 
d  by  the  same  Spirit,  travelling  along  the  same  road  towards  the 
blessed  country  !  Oh,  Religion !  our  best,  our  dearest,  holiest 
3 !  is  thy  sacred  name  to  be  prostituted,  is  thy  divine  aim  to  be 
srted,  to  sanction  discord,  to  justify  hatred,  and  to  consecrate 
:ry  ^  No  !  Religion  acknowledges  nothing  as  her  own  work,  but 
3  and  peace.  In  heaven,  her  throne,  no  odious  denominations 
parcel  out  the  regenerated  church,  no  frivolous  distinctions  be 
red  to  break  che  unity  of  the  members  of  Christ ;  but^>eople  of 
f  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tribe,  and  tongue,  will  unfte  in  one 
hip,  will  be  animated  with  one  spirit,  will  be  actuated  by  one 
iiple  —  and  that,  the  principle  of  pure  and  universal  love.' 
37—90. 

To  what  an  exalted  height  of  happiness  and  glory,  my  Christian 
iren,  is  then  that  <' innumerable  company"  advanced !  With  what 
>rious  society  do  they  hold  communion !  In  what  noble  employ- 
ts  are  they  engaged ;  of  what  refined  enjoyments  do  they  partake ! 
sed  spirits  !  your  lot  is  fixed ;  your  happiness  is  permanent  and 
aal.  You  will  suffer  pain  or  feel  distress  no  more.  Yoiur  minds 
cleansed  from  every  taint  of  sin  ;  your  breasts  are  the  everlast* 
ibodc  of  purity  aad  joy.  All  around  you  is  peace.  Every  thing 
tncerted,  by  Almighty  Wisdom  and  Infinite  Goodness,  to  banish 
irery  elements  of  evil ;  to  dispel  the  slightest  shade  of  misery  •  to 
*  around  you,  in  luxuriant  profusion— -a  profusion  designating  the 
itely  varied  power  of  the  Giver—ell  the  richest  stores  of  good, 
[ow  unlike  tins  is  our  present  state  I  What  a  different  abode  is 
world  below  !  Here,  fear  and  terror,  danger  and  violence,  pain 
suffering,  sin  and  remorse,  misery  and  grief,  poverty  and  labour, 
nirse  and  the  frown  of  justice,  have  fixed  their  abode.  But*  niy 
hren,  thpugh  <*  these  days,  be  evil,"  give  not  way  to  despair. 
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Let  me  now  present  to  you  thU  innumerable  company  under  a 
cnt  aspect.     Let  me  point  out  to  you  what  was  their  former, 
as  what  is  their  present,  state.    Once,  these  were  **  men  of  lil 
sions  witli  yourselves  ;"-^  -**  they  have  come  out  of  great  tribuk 

they  once  sighed  and  groaned  under  sufferings  and  sorrows  : 

and  grievous  as  those  by  which  any  of  yuu  are  afflicted.  Oh 
an  invaluable  and  sure  source  of  consolation  is  it,  to  ever) 
Christian  suflering  under  the  weight  of  worldly  calamities,  tc 
his  contemplation  to  this  glorious  host  above  !  Standing  befc 
Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  witli  white  robes*  and  wid 
in  their  hands,  methinks  tliey  say  to  hiui,  **  We  were  once 
are ;  we  were  assaulted  by  tlie  same  temptations,  wc  wore  »i 
by  the  same  arrows,  we  drank  deep  of  tlic  same  bitter  cup,  w 
bated  with  the  same  enemies,  we  telt  all  the  sharpiiefis  and  bit 
of  the  Cliristian  warfare.  Often  were  we  ready  to  faint  ;  i>fi 
cried  to  God  in  an  agony  of  grief,  on  the  point  of  being  svi 
up  in  despair.  We  felt  all  the  weakness  of  our  faith,  and  tn 
under  the  infirmities  of  our  common  nature.  Faint  not  therei 
your  course.  Behold  the  **  cloud  of  witnesses*'  surrouDdioi 
With  one  voice  they  bid  you  *^  lift  up  the  hands  whieh  hang  ikyv 
strengtlien  tlie  weak  knees.*'  **  Be  strongi  fear  not ;  your  Gc 
come  :  he  will  come  with  a  rccompence,  and  save  you.** 

'  Oh,  my  bretliren  in  Christ !  my  flock  whom  I  long  to  pres 
God  meet  for  tlie  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light,  and  prcpt 
join  Uieir  innumerable  company,  let  me  conjure  every  weak  asd 
afflicted  brother  amongst  you,  to  contemplate  these  blessed  ii 
tants  of  heaven.  How  changed  arc  they  from  what  they  onct ' 
Praises  incessantly  occupy  those  tongues  which  once  bn^itht^ 
only  complaints,  and  told  of  fears  and  apprehensions.  Not  a 
plamt  can  you  make  which  they  have  not  made  :  not  a  tempt  jiic 
you  describe  to  which  they  were  not  exposed.  All  vour  wti 
they  felt :  all  your  trials  they  endured.  Some,  like  La^arut, 
afflicted  with  poverty  ;  some,  like  Job,  were  plimged  from  the  \ 
of  prosperity  to  the  lowest  depth  of  adversity ;  some,  like  Dar^i 
harassed  by  severe  persecutions ;  some,  like  I-«ot,  were  ^ 
by  the  unrighteousness  of  those  around  them  ;  some  like  Eii, 
cursed  wiUi  unrighteous  children  ;  some,  like  Peter,  were?hiit 
prison  ;  some,  like  Manasses,  felt  all  the  anguish  of  retoone  ; 
like  the  Apostles  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  were  stoned  ot 
asunder  : — yet,  now,  their  sufferings  have  been  long  torgettt 
are  remembered  only  lo  bless  God,  who  "  counted  them  w^ 
jiufler  for  his  names  sake.'*  One  moment  spent  in  heaven  efit 
over  ti)e  afflictions  endured  upon  earth.  Oh  !  look  to  tbfiv. 
and  indulge  the  delightful  hope  that  one  day  '<  God  may  wipe 
all  tearh  from  your  eyes,**  and  compensate  all  voar  macx 
pp.  95—98. 

From  a  Tory  soothing  and  plea&ing  discourse  on  the  '  I 
niunion  of  Saints,'  vfc  caunot  forbear  quotii  r  one  riiort  P* 
in  proof  of  the  Author's  liberality  of  s<        nent : 
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'  Let  the  snbjeet  Inspire  affection  also  towards  real  JChriatians : 
**  Let  our  love  be  without  dissimulation/'  Let  ui  shew  candour  to 
the  followers  of  the  same  Master.  Are  we  not  brethren*  and  shall 
we  make  each  other  offenders  for  a  word  ?  Shall  tho|se  foi  i^m 
Christ  died  be  unwilling  to  exercise  kindness  to  eack  other  ?  Shall 
those,  wlio  are  fcllow-heirs  of  the  same  promise^  live  as  if  they  were 
strangers  here  ?  Oh  let  us,  for  Christ's  sake^  overlook  oui  petty 
differences  !  Let  the  love  of  Christ  be  the  central  point  it  whidh 
we  meet.  Let  it  be  employed  to  cement  love  between  Qiristian 
brethren.  Let  ns  cultivate  a  sympathizing  ^irit.  Let  us  abound 
in  all  the  sympatliles  of  love,  in  works  of  charityt  in  act  of  pity 
and  kindness  for  each  other.  Thus  sholl  we  shew  that  ve  reidly 
have  fellowship  with  Christ:  thus  shall  we  approve  ourselres  to  b^ 
liis  disciples.'  Vol.  L  p.  191. 

The  conclusion  of  the  succeeding  sermon,  on  oa*  *  Com- 
nmbion  with  Angels/  ought  also  to  be  extracted,  on  account  of 
the  powerful  exhortation  it  comprises. 

*  Here,  upon  earth,  the  Christian  is  an  asBOciate  with  ansek  hf 
faith,  by  hope,  by  communion,  by  anticipation.  But  herearner  we, 
if  we  be  indeed  Christians,  shall  be  more  intimately  united  to  thentr 
They  now  rejoice  in  our  penitence,  because  they  see  another  nafiM^ 
v^rittcn  in  heaven.  They  anxiously  await  the  hour  of  our  deatl^ihat 
they  may  see  another  soul  enter  mto  glory ; — ^with  them,  so  bright# 
00  glorious,  so  excellent,  has  it  pleased  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  Py 
fix  our  eternal  habitation.  Oh,  blessed  socie^,  from  which  all  envy,- 
and  pride,  and  anger,  and  emulation,  and  strife  shall  be  for  ever  ex^ 
eluded  !  where  there  will  be  but  one  employment,  «fie  apirit,  ome' 
heart,  one  object, — the  glory  of  our  Father  and  their  Father,  of  our' 
God  and  their  God  ! 

*  There  is  one  reflection  with  wliich  I  beg  to  close  these  pbserra-' 
tions.     How  awful  is  the  thought,  that  every  person  who  now  hears 
me,  is  united  either  to  the  Devils  or  to  the^  Angels  i  Td)  the  eye  of 
sense,  we  seem  to  be  all  mingled  together  in  one  body ;  buiy  if  9ie 
veil,  which  conceals  the  invisible  world,  were  removed^' we  should 
discover  a  distinction  as  clear  as  will  appear  when  the  aiM|e1s  shall 
separate  the  wicked  and  the  righteous*    God  and  Satan'  $vlde  the 
world.     Each  has  his  angels  subordinate  to  him.    The  ^' god  of  thii' 
world,"  emphatically  and  awfully  so  styled,  on  account  of  the*  num- 
l>cr  of  subjects  he  at  present  possesses,  '' rules  in  the  children  of 
dibobudience'*  by  his  evil  spirits;  while  Godsends  his  <*  angels to^ 
minister  to  them  that  are  the  heirs  of  salvation.''    And,  acoording 
to  the  success  of  the  good  and  evil  angels,  in  moulding  their  re- 
spective charges  to  their  own  nature  and  character,  the  objects  of 
their  respective  snperintendanoe  will  rejoice  with  angels,  arsa&r 
with  devils  for  ever.    Thou,  therefore,  who  openest  thy  montb  iit 
blasphemy  and  cursing  against  God :  tboa  who  endeavooreit  to  .sul^- 
Tcrt  the  government  of  God,  and  to  loosen  the  grasp  which  the 
obligations  of  his  truth  have  upon  the  mind;  thou  wno  ,traniplest 
upon  h\%  laws  ;  thou  who  slightest  the  ordinances  of  bis  grace,  the 
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worship  cf  6od»  and  the  word  of  God  ;— is  it  not  evideilit  to  whM 
thou  art  united  ?  Art  thou  not  doing  the  work  of  derib  >  Art  tfaM 
not  aVeady  asetciated  with  them?  Art  thou  not  ** treasuring  w^ 
for  th^reelT  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath  ?*'  Oh,  let  me  conjiot 
you  ti  pause,  vo  consider,  to  repent!  Eren  for  you  there  is  hopei 
fieholl  the  glorious  company  of  angels.  They  desire  to  recerre 
you :  hey  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  ^ou.  In  their  holy  zeal  ta 
redaiiY  the  widced  and  to  enlar^  their  blessed  society,  they  cany 
the  everlasting  Gospel  to  all  nations.  Will  you  renounce  them,  to  ^ 
hare  fdlowship  with  devils  ?  Oh,  turn  to  God,  that  you  may  be 
added  b  this  mnumendile  company !  And  you  who,  throogb  Jesoi 
Christ,  ire  thus  united  to  and  associated  with  angels,  see  that  you 
do  the  vork  of  angels.  Be  conformed  to  them  in  your  tempers  and 
views.  Live  like  them  here,  as  the  best,  the  only  preparation  for 
an  eterml  residence  and  communion  with  them  hereafter.  In  the 
contemp]ttion  of  this  glorious  prospect^  who  sliall  not  adopt  the 
exclamatitn  of  the  Psahnist  ?  '*  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  his  angels  that 
excel  in  strength,  that  do  his  commandments,  hearkening  unto  die- 
voice  of  ha  word.  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  his  host ;  ye  ministers 
of  his  thai  do  his  pleasure.  Bless  the  Lord,  all  hit  works,  in  all 
places  of  his  domimon.    Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.*' '    VoL  I.  pp. 

The  exordium  of  the  sermon  on  '  The  gradual  Promts  of 
Evil/  incUcates  fine  taste,  exquisite  feeling,  and  philosophic 
views  of  men  and  thuigs,  as  well  as  deep  piety  :  it  is,  howerer, 
too  lon^  to  be  ^yen  here.  But  from  tlie  excellent  sermon 
on  *  Indecision  in  Religion,^  we  must  take  one  characteristic 
passage. 

*  Remend>er  also,  that  you  must  be  conrisffiti—- Vour  conduct  must 
be  good,  as  well  as  jrour  profession  bold.  Do  not  parley  with  any 
sin.  Do  not  love  the  things  of  the  world,  while  you  r6iiounce  th^ 
men  of  the  world.  Endeavour  not  merely  to  keep  nilkin  the  ^erge  tf 
salvatum,  but  advance  into  the  midst  ^  the  Church  of  Christ.  A 
lukewarm  temporising  spirit  has  been  your  bane,  'to  comlnne  a 
Uttle,  and  only  a  little,  religion  with  much  of  the  world,  has  been 
vour  fault,  llius  you  have  done  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully. 
Now  be  honest  and  sincere  in  his  service.*  VoL  I.  p.  290. 

The  only  remaining  extract  for  which  we  have  room,  is 
from  an  impressiTe  scrmoo  <  On  the  Nature  and  Value  c^  hu- 
man life.' 

<  Alas  I  how  short-sighted  is  man!  How  blind  to  points  of  the  first 
importance !  How  eagerly  are  all  his  thoughts,  his  nopes,  and  fcar^ 
engaged  in  forming  plans  and  contriving  schemes  for  the  enjoyment 
of  to-morrow,  or  of  the  next  year,  or  of  the  next  fifty  years !  It 
matters  not  which  we  take,  they  are  all  expressions  of  the  same 
meaning ;  they  are  all  equally  as  a  moment  of  time  with  reqpect  X9 
eternity.  But,  alas !  what  folly  is  it  that  with  such  care  about  the 
body  which  is  dying,  the  world  whioh  is  perishing  before  our  eye% 
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fcime  which  is  perpetually  disappearing,  we  should  so  little  care 
about  that  eternal  state  in  which  we  are  to  live  for  ever,  when  this 
dream  is  over !  When  we  shall  have  existed  ten  thousand  years  in 
Bmotlier  world,  where  will  he  all  the  cares  and  fears  and  enjoymei|ta 
of  this  I  In  what  li^ht  then  shall  we  look  upon  the  thinffg  wlSch 
BOW  transport  us  with  joy,  or  overwhelm  us  with  grieft  l^at 
trifles  will  they  all  appear!  And  now  they  appear  comparatively 
tlrifles  to  the  mind  which  duly  contemplates  and  realizes  eternity. 

*  Eternity !  Awful  word ;  at  the  sound  of  which  we  awake  as  out 
»f  sleep  !  Eternit]^ !  Before  its  view,  how  do  the  councils  of  princes, 
Khe  plots  of  ambition,  the  revolutions  of  states,  and  the  rates  of 
Mbpires,  shrink  into  nothing !  Ye  immortal  souls,  whom  I  address 
xpon  tlie  most  important  subject,  ponder,  I  pray  you,  upon  that 
tternal  state  to  which  you  are  swiflfv  carried  by  the  flood  of  time! 
ITou  see  your  fellow-creatures  aroundf  you  dying ;  you  take  a  hasty 
flaace  at  the  shifting  scenes  around  you,  the  harmony  and  end  of 
irhich  you  see  not ;  you  ask.  Why  waa  man  made  iq  v^in  \  why 
loea  he  come  into  life  only  to  be  dissolved  a^ain  ?  Alas !  you  mis* 
ake ;  you  see  man  going  out  at  the  gate  of  death,  but  you  see  not 
he  extent  of  country  behind.  All  the  busy  tribes  of 'men  whosd 
oemorial  has  long  perished  here ;  these  au  are  living  in  another 
tate>  whose  happiness  and  misery,  objects  and  attainments,  are  ui 
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»f  the  value  of  this  life  ?  Awake  thou  that  sleepest !  Awake  f)iett 
bat  dreamest  of  davs  and  years ;  awake  to  contemplate  affes  !  Thou 
hat  leokest  at  a  ramily,  a  ^ect,  a  tribcy  survey  aiEsembTed  wPflds ! 
Zliou  that  art  oppressed  with  the  pains  and  aches  and  weakness  of  a 
He  body,  behold  a  spiritual  body  pure  and  free  froip  in^rmity  ! 
Thou  that  bury  est  all  thy  hopes  in  the  earth  upon  which  thy  foot 
readeth,  see  what  a  state  of  immortally  and  gloiy  remains  after  this 
arth  is  burned  up,  and  the  elements  have  been  dissolved  with  fervent 
cat !  Oh,  look  to  that  state ;  let  all  your  hopes  center  in  attainmg  a 
impiness  which  only  then  begins  to  exist,  wnen  all  the  schemes  of 
^rfdly  greatness  and  worldly  bliss  are  extinguished,  to  live  no  more ! 
p.  S80— 332. 

We  had  marked  many  other  passages  for  qnotation,  both  in 
fee  first  and  second  volumes ;  some  of  them,  in  our  opinion, 
jr  superior  to  any  that  we  have  extracted.  But  the  precediui; 
3ecimcns  will,  we  are  persuaded,  be  regarded  by  every  reader 
F  taste  and  piety,  as  fully  .confirming  our  sentiments  respecting^ 
ae  value  of  these  compositions. 

We  could  wish  any  |>er8on  who  is  so  fascinated  with  mens 
Lyle,  as  unduly  to  appreciate  the  sentiment  which  it  conveys, 
»  compare  the  second,  third,  and  last,  of  the  preceding  auoia;- 
«>ns,  with  the  passages  which  were  extracted  from  ^  AuafDn's 
ermons,*'  at  |)ages  58  and  59  of  our  present  volume.  He  will 
len  learn  the  difference  between  a  Christian  divine  whose  heart 
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own  tctive  and  original  mind, without  any  previous  hints  derived 
from  the  discoTeries  or  doctrines  of  Mr.  John  Hunter.  In  his 
former  lectures  on  the  analogy  of  living  aotions  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  electricity,  which  he  then  also  denominated  a  defence 
of  Mr.  Hunter,  we  confess  we  could  not  find  much  of  Mr. 
Hunter  throughout  the  whole  of  his  very  ingenious  researches. 
To  his  own  reflections,  and  perhaps  in  some  measure  to  an  it- 
tendanoe  upon  the  lectures  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  did  our  Author 
jlet^n  principally  indebted. 

But  we  will  not  now  pursue  this  subject.  Let  the  medical  aid 
fdiilosophical  reader  peruse  the  respective  works  of  the  two 
great  men  whom  we  nave  mentioned  together  on  this  page,  and 
Mrt  bim  compare,  and  collate,  and  judge  for  himself.  What- 
ever his  conclusions  may  be  on  the  question  in  debate,  be  will, 
we  venture  to  promise,  be  amplv  recompensed  for  his  trouble ; 
for  neither  Mr.  Hunter  nor  Mr.  Abemethy  can  ever  be  read  with- 


out pleasure  and  profit    We  shall  in  the  present  instance  i 
ourselves  to  transcribing  the  very  animated  and  impressive  con- 
dosion  of  the  pamphlet  now  before  us. 

*  There  is  one  sentiment  (says  Mr.  A.)  which  ought*  I  think,  t$ 
attadh  every  English  surgeon  to  the  memory  of  John  Hunter.  It  is 
chat  esprit  de  corps  which  belonffs  to  all  associations  of  mankind.  We 
should  be  ^teftd  to  bim,  for  be  has  exalted  us.  He  has  dignified 
6ur  profession.  Baron  Haller*  commenting  on  the  character  aim  coo- 
duct  of  surgeons  in  general,  expresses  his  surprise,  that  no  one  ksi 
been  particolarhr  eminent  m  that  profession.  To  me  it  would  haw 
been  surprising  bad  it  been  otherwise,  consideriog  tiie  debased  con- 
dition into  which  the  profession  had  sunk,  and  in  which  it  had  r^ 
taained  for  ages.  I  aomil  that  surgery  was  gradually  rising,  aol 
would  eventufldlv  have  obtahied  its  proper  level  amonr  sciences ;  whes 
Mr.  Hunter  suddenly  raised  it  to  its  present  elevated  situation.  Mr. 
Hunter  became  a  plq^iologist,  and  to  become  such  a  pbysiolcnist  si 
he  was^  it  wm  necessary  that  everyvariety  of  structure  and  or  func- 
tion should  be  surveyed  in  every  variety  of  living  being;  tlMt  j 
nature  and  nature's  laws  should  be  examined  with  the  most  mtnote  I 
attention,  and  upon  the  most  extended  scale ;  that  parts  •dmuid  br 
observed  #ith  nitcroscepic  scrutiny,  and  yet  that  compreheooic 
views  should  be  taken  of  the  whole.  Aflerwirds,  with  the  enlighteoii 
eye  of  a  physiofogist,  he  surveyed  the  perverted  actions  of  linsf 
bodies  in  the  production  of  diseases.  Thus  did  he  make'surgeiys 
icience.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  heakh  that  makes  us  to  undersMi 
the  natut^  of  disease.  He  connected  pathology  with  physiolM 
and  it  is  impossible  in  future  ever  to  disjoin  them.  He  raised  a  soBi 
anrl  permanent  pillar  of  physiology,  and  he  placed  surgery  on  the  tof 
where  it  must  ever  remain  equafin  rank  and  elevation  to  any  ««di 
science,  perhaps  superior  in  utility  to  all  — There  is  no  path  to  tdtfr 
Ufic  improvemeni  in  our  profession  but  that  which  Mr.  Hunter  Sfsii 
It  is  the  path  of  physiology,  it  is  now  fairly  laid  open  to  yoa 
He  has  been  your  pioneer.    Enter,  and  in  proportion  as  you  f\xaac 
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ipplicntion  of  principles  to  the  general  theories  of  living  exist- 
nce,  and  consequent  patliology  of  living  actions,  is  conceri;iedy 
tfr.  A.  sees  more  in  his  predecessor,  than  his  predecessor  him- 
self ever  saw.  That  3Ir.  Hunter  was  a  truly  great  man  it  would 
»e  absurd  to  deiry.  His  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  shining, 
nightly  in  the  records  of  physiological  science,  to  the  stores  of 
irbich  he  effectually  and  largely  contributed.  His  investigations 
n  the  subject  of  the  absorbent  system  ;  liis  discoveries  in,  and 
rdent  pursuit  of,  that  too  much  neglected  science — comparative 
natomy  ;  his  pathological  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  pecu- 
iarities  of  secretory  and  inflammatory  action  ;  and  even  his 
peculations  concerning  the  blood  :  (vibere  we  think  we  find  him 
lost  at  faulty  these  will  ever  stand  as  so  many  monuments  to 
is  fame,  and  evidences  of  the  advancc^nent  of  surgical  science, 
lut  while  we  say  thus  much,  we  cannot  help  re]>cating  our  cou- 
ietion  that  Mr.  A.^s  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  his  predecessor, 
eems  to  have  blinded  him  to  some  of  the  obvious  defects  of  Mr. 
lunter's  reason  hi  g,  which,  if  not  often  founded  upon  a  false 
nalogy,  is  sometimes  made  to  speak  the  language  of  metapho- 
ical  and  unwarrantable  generalization.  As  one  instance  out  of 
lany  that  might  be  brought  to  substantiate  this  charge,  we  niay 
efer  the  reader  to  his  mode  of  explaining  the  coagulation  of  the 
lood,  which  he  says  appears  to  him  to  arise  from  the  ^  stimulus 

of  necessity^ ; — a  statement  which  would  be  very  wtU  as  an 
nunciation  of  a  fact,  with  a  confessed  ignorance  of  its  cause ; 
ut  which,  when  taken  as  an  explication  of  a  law,  is  open  to  all 
he  objections  that  oppose  themselves  against  the  imaginary  en- 
ities  of  the  Untient  philosophers. — It  is  making  the  language  of 
oetry  usurp  the  place  of  the  language  of  science.  Indeed,  Mr. 
I.'s  notions  respecting  the  giving  principle  of  the  blood,  have 
Iways  in  our  judgement  partaken  altogether  too  much  of  a  gra- 
aitous  and  unoieaning  mode  of  philosophizing. 

One  of  the  great  beauties  of  Mr.  A.'s  pathological  apeculatioira^ 
onsists,  we  think,  in  its  ireedom  from  this  common  error  of 
ubstituting  a  mere  change  of  term^  for  a  change  of  doctrine. 
Dto  the  discussion  of  his  particular  views  it  is  not  our  de- 
ign at  present  to  ent^r,  as  we  purpose  to  treat  more  at  large  on 
be  niodern  doctrine  of  nervous  sympathies  and  digestive  de- 
angements,  in  our  next  number,  where  Dr.  Yeates't  recent 
reatise  on  Hydrocephalus  will  come  under  our  notice.  In  con- 
exion  with  the  pampldet  now  before  us,  we  have  merely  to  re- 
lark,  that  whether  Mr.  Abernethy's  doctrines  are  true  or  false ; 
fhether  his  principles  are  carried  to  too  great  a  length,  or  are 
ot  yet  sufhcicntly  extended ;  whether  their  application  to  me- 
ical  and  surgical  science  will  eventually  constitute  an  improve- 
lent  or  not,  in  these  respective  branches  of  the  healing  art  ;— 
re  think  they  would  have  emanated  from  the  \Torkings  of  his 
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ings  at  the  cruel  severity  and  shocking  minuteness  with  which 
the  edicts  of  Buonaparte  were  obeyed,  in  rcCprefice  to  i\\e  pro- 
liibitiou  of  colonial  produce. 

<  As  it  proved  a  fine  evening  I  took  a  range  through  the  principil 
streets   of  the  city,  and  stopped  fbr  some  moments  at  the  gate  of 
Altona,  where  a  spectacle  new  and  unheard  of  engaged  my  attenUon. 
A  never-ceasing  throng  of  people  appeared  to  block  up  the  gate ; 
inen,  women,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  in  carriages  and  on  horscMck, 
were  stopped  by  the  douaniers,  and  minutely  searched  for  contra- 
band.   It  is  truo*that  soma  dealers  in  colonial  produce  had  employed 
women  of  the  abandoned  class  to  carry  in  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  in 
small  parcels  from  Holstein,  by  suspending  them  round  their  bodies 
as  an  effectual  security  against  all  decent  search.    But  a  Frcnchmui 
is  above  such  niceties ;  and  the  douaniers  literally  bared  the  prosti- 
tutes, to  the  great  scandal  of  the  gaping  crowd.     And  as  impudence, 
when  unrestrained  bv  public  law,  knows  no  bounds,  they  even  ven- 
tured this  abominable  search  with  ladies  of  modesty  and  considera- 
tion, and  neither  the  splendour  of  their  equipages,  nor  retinue,  could 
shelter  them  fr^ro  such  unexampled  outrage.    I  assure  you  horror 
seized  on  all  my  limbs  at  seeing  these  brothel  scenes ;  and  I  hastened 
back  to  my  hotel,  unable  to  conceive  how  the  Hamburghers  could 
see  these  atrocities  every  day,  without  being  roused  into  fury,  and 
butchering  down  their  infamous  opprcsi>ors.'    p.  1 1« 

Our  Author  shortly  after  quitted  the  Continent,  and  ap- 
proached witliln  sight  of  the  English  coast  -, — a  sight  which 
he  hails  ^vith  so  much  of  the  true  feeling  of  an  Engltshmani 
that  we  began  to  entertain  suspicions  respecting  the  genuineness 
of  the  professed  origin  of  the  work.  Our  doubts,  howeTer,  we 
were  soon  eorapelled  to  relinquish,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
transgressions  against  the  li^glish  idiom  with  which  it  cTerj 
where  abounds.     ^  My  curiosity,^  he  remarks,  ^  to  see  the  coast 

*  of  England,  let  me  not  sleep  to  a  late  hour.     With  the  dawn 

*  of  <lay  I  was  on  deck,  and  oh,  inelTable  delight]  the  cotst 

*  of  Albion  lay  expanded  before  my  eyes.'  He  lands  at  Har- 
wich, aud  gives  his  friend  a  description  of  his  breakfast,  with  a 
minuteness  which  can  be  tolerated  only  upon  the  principle,  that 
every  trifle  \w\ps  to  make  np  the  peculiar  character  of  a  countrr 
and  a  |>eopl€.  But  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  an  Engtisk 
reader  being  told  the  shape  of  a  tea-caddy,  or  the  kind  of  bread 
and  butt<i*  which  a  traveller  meets  ^vith  at  an  English  inn. 

The  fust  objects  of  our  Author's  animadversion  upon  his  ar- 
rival ill  the  metropolis,  are  tha  hackney  coaches,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  being  more  miserable  and  filthy  vehicles  than  even  the 
fiacres  of  Paris,  *  which  are  renowned  for  tlicir  dirtiness.' 

After  passing  some  time  in  London,  and  being  surprised  at 
the  spjcndom-  of  its  streets,  aqd  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
its  inhabitants,  he  fmds  his  way  to  the  legislative  (usembly. 
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with  vigour  and  constancy,  so  will  you  arrive  tt  knowledge,  and 
itain  renown.  Do  this ;  ana  jt  is  certain  no  future  Hallcr  wdl  hf  ve 
luse  to  express  surprise,  that  Surgeons  have  been  undistinguished 
laracters  in  the  medical  profession.' 


rt.  VI.  Ltlters  from  AUnon  to  a  Friend  on  the  Continent.  Written 
in  the  Years  1810,  1811,  1812,  and  181S.  2  Vols.  pp.  260  and 
282.    Price  14«f.  Gale,  Curtis,  and  Fenner,  PatemosCer-row.  1814. 

k  MILITARY  Lord  has  recently  published  a  woric  descrip^ 
tiveof  "A  forcedJourney  through  several  Parts  of  France.*^ 
^ith  either  the  merits  or  the  faults  of  this  work  we  do  not  pro  • 
IS  to  be  much  acquainted  ;  but  we  have  heard  a  person  who 
AS  bold  enougii  to  venture  upon  its  purchase  without  waiting 
r  the  decision  of  the  critics,  and  who,  of  coupse,  deserved  to 
taken  in ;  we  have  heard  him  oomplain  of  this  Noble  per* 
rmance,  on  the  ground  of  its  comprising  nothing  more  tbaii 
Bsertations  on  good  dinners  and  pretty  women.  Had  vre^  iu 
e  present  instance,  been  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  that  baa 
en  invidiously  laid  to  the  charge  of  Reviewers,  that  of  merely 
>king  into,  and  not  actually  reading,  the  works  upon  whidi 
ey  dare  pass  severe  judgement,  we  might  have  been  disposed 
condemn  the  present  production  of  a  German  Baron,  on  the 
me  plea  on  which  our  disappointed  friend  censures  the  book  of 
e  Bi  itish  Lord ;  and,  verily,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much,  in 
e  little  volumes  before  us,  of  flippant,  common-place,  audgos* 
)ing  jejuneness.  All,  however,  is  not  so  bad ;  and  we  Br%  of 
inion,  that  in  this  book-making  and  book -buying  day^  many 
irtecn  shillings  are  expended  in  worse  bargains  than  will  Ims 
tained  by  the  pflrchasers  of  ^^  Letterijrom  Albion.^* 
The  history  of  these  Letters  is  given  in  a  short  Preface. 

'  They  arose  from  a  correspondence  which  a  foreigner,  during  his 
iidence  in  this  country,  really  kent  up  with  an  intinaate  friend  on 
}  continent.  Thev  were  originaJjiy  written  in  (Serman,  and,  of 
urse,  not  designed  for  publication.  Aj^  however*  the  author's 
J  here  was  protracted  by  the  unfavourable  tuni  in  the  affisun  of 
irope  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leiptic,  he  (bund  a  particular  conso* 
ton  in  translating  the  letters  into  Enj^lish.  Henoe,  pierhaps,  somo 
^ht  departure  from  the  acquired  idio9  which  inay  qaim  tho 
ider's  mdulgence.' 

The  first  of  these  letters  the  4«tbor  dates  from  Harwich,  mndlr 
tliis  he  gives  his  friend  an  occount  of  bis  journey  from  Beriio 
Cuxhaven,  and  thence  to  the  place  froin  whicli  he  com* 
moes  his  correspondence*  His  route  from  Berlin  lay  through 
amburgh ;  and  in  this  place  be  e^cpresses  bis  mdignant  fi^el- 
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UcMed  art  thou  aanong  thy  sisters ;  tihe  imii^e  at  tkj  feUoity  ahaB 
never  be  obliterated  from  my  sentient  heart !'    p,  186. 

Having  exhausted  all  the  interesting  materials  afforded  by 
Ijondon  and  its  environs,  our  Author  sets  out  for  Liverpool  ;^  but 
his  journey  produces  no  observation  worth  recordiui^.  It  i«  oa 
the  roads,  indeed,  that  our  German  friend  appeai-s  to  the  least 
advantage  ;  and  vre  now  and  then  meet  with  reflections  and  re- 
marks, the  triteness — we  had  almost  said  the  extreme  futility  of 
whichy requires  the  exercise  of  all  our  English  couKesy  towards  i 
stranger  to  tolerate.  His  attempts  at  wit,  also,  «re  oftentimci 
vroree  than  failures. 

From  Liverpool  he  proceeds  to  Carlisle,  and  the  most  inte- 
reating  recital  in  this  divisron  of  his  work,  at  lejust  to  an  English 
reader,  is  the  following  curious  story  of  an  antient  castle  whkb, 
In  times  of  old,  stood  on  the  present  site  of  Lathom  Hall,  I 
mansion  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormskirk,  in  Lancashire.  *  In  ran- 
f  sacking  some  English  chronicles,  found  in  this  mansion,  I 
f  found  (our  Author  remarks)  this  tale  to  b^  true.* 

*  Lathom  House  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L  to  Janes, 
Earl  <^  Derby,  a  famous  person,  who  miserably  lost  his  life  on  the 
-acaflbld  by  the  fknatic  fury  of  the  levellers,  for  his  unshaken  fidelity 
to  the  king's  family      Whilst  he  was  sent  to  defend  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  Countess  Charlotte,  his  wife,  a  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Tre- 
moaille,  was  besieged  in  Lathom  House  during  four  months^  by  a 
corps  of  SOOO  of  the  parliamentary  troops,  under  one  Captain  Rigby, 
without  surrendering.   Though  her  garrison  consisted  only  of  400 
men,  yet  she  beat  back  the  enemy's  assaults  with  so  much  courage 
apd  success,  that  they  were  unable  to  capture  the  strong  hold,  ull 
Prince  Rupert  coming  up  relieved  the  besiq^  heroine.     She  was 
'prevailed  upon  to  go  to  tne  Isle  of  Man,  but  lefl  at  Lathom  Houses 
more  numerous  garrison,  which,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  heU 
out  a  second  aiege,  with  tlie  same  dauntlessness,  for  many  months 
together.      The  earl's  chaplain  carried  on  the  oirrespondence  ia 
cipher,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  one  widow  Read,  of  tlie  neigfa* 
bourhood,  who  brought  in,  and  carried  out  despatches  by  means  of 
sallies  appointed  for  that  purpose,  on  a  signal  given  by  her  whenever 
she  wanted  to  come  in.    Tnis  hazardous  service  she  faithluily  per- 
ibrmed  for  above  a  vear ;  and  when  at  last  taken  with  ciphers  aboot 
her  for  King  Charfes  and  Lord  Byron,  she  relaaed,  with  so  mock 
peraeverance,   to  disclose  the  secret,  that  Rigby  caused  her  to  bt 
oumt  with  matehes  between  her  fingers,  till  three  of  them  dMppad 
off.     After  the  Idas  of  that  friend  the  chaplain  found  another  expe- 
client.     Having  observed  a  hound  freouently  to  ocAne  and  so  betwol 
bis  mnsttr,  at  Latho<ii  Hou^,  and  hn  mistress,  three  miles  c^^  k^ 
found  means  to  let  the  l^iy  jknow,  that  as  often  ais  the  doa 
lioine  she  should  look  about  his  heck  for  a  thnaad  with  a  Smau 
trapped  round,  and  setod  it  to  the  king,  dli^ctittg  bar  to  tin 
^ be  sent  into  the  house  inlikt  miMMifr  about  tSa  4og's  n 
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*  I  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  pantiug  to  behold  the  august 
Roman  senate  of  modern  times,  but  missed  the  Quiriies,  1  was  more 
fortunate  at  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  there  I  heard  a  member 
speak  with  nobJe  boldness  and  winning  grace*  whose  heart  beats  as 
warm  for  the  weal  of  his  country,  as  his  tongue  pleads  the  wrongs  of 
the  pppressed : — his  name  is  Brougham.'  p.  100. 

Soon  after  this  passage,  we  meet  with  a  eulogy  on  the  Edin- 
i)urgh  Review,  which  is  almost  immediately  succeeded  by  a  suf- . 
ficiently  lively  description  of  the  Lancasterian  Institution  in  St. 
George's  Fields  ;  and  also  Dr.  Marsh's  opposition  to  tliis  insti-  . 
tution.     Of  this  latter  circumstance  he  speaks  in  tlie  following 
terms : 

I  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  learning  that  from  Mr.  Lancaster's 
being  a  quaker,  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
had  publicly  stood  forth  his  adversaries ;  and  a  dignitaiy,  whose  name 
I  have  forgotten,  blushed  not  to  preach  against  him  in  St.  Paul's, 
Celling  his  congregation,  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  devi}  himself  had  a 
Jiand  in  this  work,  to  pervert  the  faith  of  the  believers.'  p.  107- 

He  objects  against  our  trial  by  jury,  the  impossibility  of 
bringing  an  individual  before  the  bar  of  judgement  twice  for  the 
same  otfence.  He  objects  also  against  the  law  which  exonerates 
entailed  estates  from  the  personal  debts  of  the  late  proprietor. 
Into  the  arguments,  defensive  or  objective,  respecting  these 
several  particulars  of  our  traveller's  censures  U  would,  of  coarse^ 
be  altogether  out  of  place  for  us  to  enter.  We  have,  however, 
potioed  his  opinions  on  these  subjects,  both  because  we  wish  to 
eive  tlie  reader  as  much  insight  as  is  sonsistept  with  pur  limits^ 
into  the  nature  of  the  work  before  us^  and  as  there  is  always 
some  degree  of  interest  attache^  to  independent  and  unpreju- 
diced sentiments  on  uatioual  and  controverted  topics. 

Influenced  by  t)iese  considerations,  an  EnglishmaQ  must  read 
"with  the  inost  lively  feelings  the  following  eulogy  on  his  native 
land,  by  a  foreigner  who  had  enjoyed  opportunities  of  comparing 
it  with  other  countries. 

'  What  interests  you  here  most  («says  our  traveller)  is  man.-— 
Wherever  you  turn  you  see  happy  faces,  with  ruddy,  health -breatb- 
iiig  cheeks;  and  even  in  persons  of  the  lowest  orders,  a  decent,  often 
elegant  dress,  cleanly  in  the  highest  degree,  and  wanting  nothing 
jtbat  can  set  off  beauty  and  afford  ease.  And  happy  are  they  indeed 
from  the  first  lord  in  the  kingdom  down  to  the  meanest  tradesman* 
But  particularly  so  are  those  families  of  the  middling  cl^ss^,  whose 
circumstances  allow  them  to  reside  in  the  country.  There  you  should 
see  how  fond  the  faithful  wife  locks  her  happy  partner  to  her  l>eating 
breast,  when  in  the  evening  he  retires  to  Im  own  home ;  how  fiis  cherry- 
peeked  children  cling  roond  his  kpees,  and  even  the  prattling  baoe 
/ftrj^tcbies  out  to  him  it9  fcelidess  hafii$*    Oh,  £n||^lap4  i  (he  adds) 
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.     ■      •     #     - 
much  interesting  matter,  in  the  way  both  of  narrative  and  re* 
mark ;  but  instead  of  thb,  we  have  nothinp;  but  what  may  furly 
be  termed  the  veriest  common-place  gossip  of  two  coxcomical 
corresponden  Is . 

From  Edinburgh  our  traveller  returns  by  the  way  of  Newcas- 
dei  and  gives  a  very  interestingy  and  indeed  picturesque  de« 
scription  of  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  coak  are  conveyed, 
with  most  surprising  rapidity,  up  the  hills  from  the  collieries. 
In  fact,  the  whole  account  of  the  Newcastle  coal-works  is  ex* 
ceedingly  lively  and  amusing.  But  the  most  striking  part  of 
the  letter  from  Newcastle  is  that  which  describes  the  cddbrated 
castle  of  Tynemouth,  with  its  adjacent  enchanting  scenery. 

^  As  soon  as  I  had  ascended  the  height  behind  Shields  and  passed 
the  barracks,  Tynemouth  Abbey  lay  m  venerable  ruins  before  my 
eyes.  There  is  something  peculiarly  melancholy  and  pleasii^  at  thie 
same  time  in  those  ruins,  the  witnesses  of  so  many  ages  past*  But  it 
was  still  more  so  when  1  entered  the  castle,  in  the  precincts  of  which 
tli^y  are  situated,  and  beheld  loveljr  groups  walking  silent  amoi^ 
their  picturesque  walls,  as  if  meditating  on  the  peri^ad>lene8S  of  ^ 
earthly  greatness.  This  pensiveness  is  nourished  by  eyery  object 
here  around ;  the  church-yard  behind  with  its  gravel-walk  round  the 
moss-dad  tomb-stones ;  tlie  frightful  precipice  below ;  and  the  briny 
main  that  washes  its  foot,  the  common  tomb  of  so  many  thousands  of 
lives  lost  every  year  in  its  unfathomable  abyss.  This  prospect  has  a 
grandeur  which  annihilates  the  soul.  The  distance  of  the  horizon  in 
which  the  eye  is  lost,  the  boundless  expanse  which  slitters  in  the 
beams  of  the  nooa-tide  suii ;  the  innumerable  vessels  with  expanded 
sails  that  scud  across  its  billowy  waves ;  the  bold  iron-coast  that  bends 
into  a  bay,  upon  which  the  surf  is  seen  to  foam ;  the  tremendous 
gulph  over  which  you  stand,  and  then  the  church-yard,  with  fellow- 
creatures  buried  in  everlasting  sleep,  and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey 
podding  over  them. — Oh,  Edward !  this  scene  no  human  power  can 
depict.'  p.  116.  Vol.11. 

EvsaLASTiNo  sleep!  If  this  be  the  view  our  Author  has 
formed  of  the  future  destiny  of  man, — if  everkuting  sleep  is 
to  bind  in  oblivious  fetters  thtt  mind — ^tliat  active  principle 
which  grasps  at  infinity  of  existence,  and  soars,  with  a  fondly 
cherished  hope,  towants  a  state  of  increasing  perfection,  we 
can  easily  conceive  that  these  reflections  would  excite  a  feeling 
^peculiarly  melancholy f* — he  might  have  said  appalling — op- 
pressing^—absolutely  over^vhelming  with  a  weight  of  gloomy 
despondency — in  one  who  found  himself  standing  on  the 
verge  of  such  a  world— of  such  a  futurity. 

Wc  cannot,  however,  realise  any  sensation  bordering  in  the 
most  remote  degree,  ifpcm  what  he  terms  pleasing  in  this  kind 
of  r^ection. 
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Leading  Newcastle  and  its  neighboiirhoocl,  our  Author  re- 
•visits  Liverpool,  and  retires  to  a  Tillage  in  its  vicinity,  where  he 
resides  some  time  in  '  the  cottage  of  an  honest  farmer,'  entirely 
secluded  from  the  busy  world.  From  this  retirement  he  com- 
municates to  his  friend  his  sentiments  respecting  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  some  of  our  most  popular  English  works. 

^  I  have  found  (he  says)  a  collection  of  English  books,  which  are 
my  friends  when  I  am  at  home.  Thomson  has  the  precedence  of  all ; 
he  speaks  the  language  of  nature,  and  speaks  to  the  heart.  The  dirty 
Switt  is  the  last;  I  cannot  forgive  him  his  Lady's  Bed-chamber. 
Pope  is  not  my  man ; — Odi  imitatorum ; — and  then  his  rancour 
against  the  better  half  of  mankind.  Gray  hurries  me  along ;  his  elegy 
in  a  church  yard  is  anuihilaHng.  Ossian  takes  my  soul.  Milton,  m 
his  Penseroso,  touches,  and  in  his  Comus  amuses  me;  but  his  devils 
shock  my  feelings,  whilst  many  a  time  I  am  inclined  to  side  with  Beel- 
zebub. What  shall  I  say  of  Snakcspeare  ? — Geniuses  oftranscendent 
powers  cannot  be  judged  by  the  rules  of  common  phenomena.  And 
the  enemy  of  the  Scots,  the  grand  reformer  of  the  English  language^ 
Johnson,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?  With  his  world  of  latin  he  was 
actually  a  starched  pedant.  There  is  a  drawing,  made  by  a  lady,  re- 
presenting him  as  swimming  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  m.ain  land  by 
faying  hold  of  a  cow's-tail ; — that  was  a  criticism  in  nuce?  p.  i50«-« 
Vbl.  II. 

From  this  retreat  our  lively  German  takes  a  circuitous 
route  through  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Bath,  and  Oxford,  to 
London  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  we  again  find  him  iu  the  North, 
at  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  We  can,  how- 
ever, no  longer  accompany  him,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for 
farther  information  to  the  work  itself.'  We  had  marked  for  in- 
>)ertion  a  few  ))laces  as  specimens  of  his  very  facetious  humour, 
J)ut  a  little  more  reflection  convinced  us  that  his  *  organ'  of  *  wit* 
had  not  expanded  to  the  full  extent  of  the  approved  EInglish 
standard.  We  shall,  therefore,,  now  leave  the  writer  ana  hb 
>vork  to  the  judgeipent  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VII.  A    New  Covering  to  the  Velvet  Cushion.    Second  Edi- 
tion. 8vo.  pp.  X.  180.  Price  5s.  6d.  Gale,  Curtis  and  Fenner.  1815* 

'T'lIERE  is  a  fashion  in  literature.  The  inventor  of  soite- 
thing  pre-eminent  in  folly  or  in  sense,  for  both  qualities  are 
attracting,  has  soon  the  mortification  or  the  vanity  of  finding 
his  right  of  patent  invaded  by  a  tribe  6f  mere  imitators.  In 
the  present  age,  there  is  a  special  dislike  to  monopoly :  and 
if  an  original  design  he  projected,  that  happens  to^take  with 
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coaamneun^  U  most  beDevokntly  funiiahes  mmtariaU  iot  In- 
ferior  artists,  whose  own  stores  hare  been  long  ezhansted,  tnd 
who  are  supremely  thankful  for  the  happy  disoovery  that  gifei 
them  one  chance  more  of  ahning  at  notoriety.  The  ^  history 
'^of  imitations'  would  die  out  an  amusing  chapter  for  a  literary 
lounger ;  and  we  should  not  be  surprised,  if  some  briefless  wit^ 
who  is  at  present  starving  on  his  i^enius,  improve  the  hint  we 
have  thrown  out,  for  the  good  of  the  pyblic — and  of  himself. 

We  were  not  ais  appointed  on  finding  the  ^^  Velvet  Cushion*^ 
share  the  fate  of  its  precursors  in  the  world  of  fiction.  We 
are  rather  curious  to  know  which  of  the  various  celebrated  his- 
tories  that  amused  the  days  of  our  childhood,  first  su^^^ested 
to  the  imaginative  mind  of  the  Vicar  of  Harrow,  the  idea 
of  bin  magniloquent  Cushion.  It  was  impossible  that  a  device 
so  ingenious  should  not  set  other  mechanics  at  work ;  and 
it  was  quite  natural  to  expect  that  a  '*  New  Covering— tassels 
*— and  firinge'*  would  make  an  etrly  appearance  in  the  advertise* 
nuMits  of  literary  upholsterers.  Our  pl^edictions,  (for  Reviewen 
asre  given  to  soothsaying,)  have  already  been  amply  verified ;  and 
vre  expect  by  Christmas,  to  furnish  the  lovers  of  the  curious, 
vrith  a  catalogue  rtUsonnS  of  .cushions — *  red^  black  and 
«  gray — ^with  all  their  trumpery.* 

The  '*  New  Covering'*  resembles  its  prototype  in  renrd  to  all  its 
external  qualities,  and  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  old  Vioar*s  fa- 
vourite. We  ho])e,  however,  it  is  not  an  infallible  proof  that  the 
change  is  for  the  worse,  that  the  Cushion  is  not  so  powerful  an  ad- 
vocate on  behalf  of  dissent  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  episcopacy. 
We  fear  it  will  be  too  readily  inferred  that  the  recent  conversioB 
of  the  vcDerable  antique  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  doti^.  Most 
unquestionably,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  personify  this  loqoadoas 
afUr,  we  should  tay  his  eye  is  dim  and  his  natural  force  is 
absfted,  since  our  last  interview  with  him.  lie  exhibits  very 
moumt'ul  symptoms  of  mental  decline,  and  we  can  hardly  con- 
gratul.ite  the  friends  of  Nonconformity,  on  his  accession  to  the 
cause  We  r^ret  it  should  ever  be  said,  that  he  serves  the 
Dissenters,  when  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  the  Church  !  But  our 
venders  wiU  be  curious  to  know  bow  the  venerable  old  Cushion 
flame  to  change  his  CommumUmf  and  we  shall  hasten  to  i^ieve 
their  ui)xi<  ;y  on  this  interesting  subject. 

A  loving  couple,  whose  *  honey-moon*  had  lasted  a^t  Isi^ 
*  seven  years,'  determined,  after  having  read  the  Velvet  Cusiiioti, 
to  set  out  in  a  one-horse  chaise  for  \1^moreland.  1  hey  leave 
the  n.>etropolis  at  the  sweet  hour  of  prime,  and  it  seems  readi 
Highgate-Uill,  *  time  enough  to  witness  the  uqparaUded  glories 
5  of  the  rising  Sun.'  Here  the  husband,  in  true  conjugal  aflfectioQ^ 
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^  quotes  a  line  from  Homer,  and  for  the  edification  of  his  spouse*, 
9  expatiates  on  the  beauties  of  poftJbtxTvXo; ;  till  the  good  lady  is 
I  *  compelled  in  vindication  of  her  ^  favourite  poet/  to  recite  a 
part  of  Milton's  morning  hymn,  after  elegantly  remarking  that 
his  ^  poetic  pearls  were  set  in  the  gold  of  aerotional  piety  !* 
We  ou^ht  to  inform  our  readers,  in  order  to  account  for  this 
y  liappy  iTiustrationy  that  the  lady  was,  we  belieTe,  the  daughter 
h  of  a  jeweller.  Naiuram  expelles  /urea ;  tamen  u$que  re* 
I  curvet.  'They  had  not  advanced  more  than  seventy  miles  from 
(i  town,  before  they  determined,  in  the  true  spirit  of  adventure, 
to  *•  see  whatever  could  be  seen  ;*  and  for  this  purpose  they 
'  abandon  the  dusty  turnpike,  and  Meek  the  picture$que  and 
'  the  rural,  in  bye  roads,  lanes,  and  commons*  Tlie  Author 
does  not  inform  us,  but  it  is  quite  natural  to  conjecture,  that  they 
took  Dr.  Syntax's  Travels  with  them.  Nothing,  however, 
occurred  in  this  search  for  the  picturesque  '  in  lanes  and  com- 

*  mons,'  worth  the  trouble  of  relation,  except  their  accidental  con* 
versation  with  a  pious  weaver,  till   'their  chaise  became  at 

*  length  stuck  quite /asV  (truly  a  most  picturesque  description) 
'  in  the  tenacious  grasp  of  a  deep  rut  in  a  clay  soil.*  At  length 
they  find  that  one  horse  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  business  ^ 
conveying  his  master  and  mistress  about  two  hundred  miles,  in 
any  reasonable  time ;  and  it  was  a  merciful  accident  for  the 
poor  beast  tliat  the  chaise  ^  became  stuck  quite  fast.*  They 
resolve  to  leave  their  vehicle  and  the  horse  beiiind  them,  and  to 
prosecute  the  remainder  of  their  journey  by  the  stage-coach. 

A  stage-coach,  if  inhabited  for  any  length  of  time,  is  % 
moving  microcosm.  It  is  sometimes  amusmg  to  encounter 
the  variety  of  adventures  which  a  long  journey  in  %■ 
stage-coach  frequently  presents.    It  is  here  we  meet  with  the 

*  picturesque*  of  character ;  and  we  wonder  the  Author  of  the 

*  New  Covering''  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  oif 
increasing  the  bulk  and  value  of  his  work,  by  a  few  sketches 
of  moral  scenerv.  We  have  indeed  one  anecdote ;  bat  as  it 
is  not  remarkable,  except  for  the  unhappy  ignorance  it  det 
Telops,  we  shall  not  detain  our  impatient  readers  any  longer 
on  the  road.  One  of  their  fellow  travellers,  'a  gentleman  of 
'  respectable  appearance  and  engaging  manners,*  was  to  stop 
at  the  same  village  to  which  they  were  destined;  and  o|i 
learning  the  object  of  their  journey,  he  determined  to  accom- 
pany them  to  the  Church  where  the  '  wonderful  CoshioD,  as 
'  they  conjectureil,  might  be  found.*  On  the  morning  of  fte 
day  after  their  arrival  they  hasten  to  the  consecrated  spot,  wheni-^ 
mirabile  dictU'-ihey  learn  that  it  is  <  tn  a  dissentimg  Chapel  /* 
— All  the  rest  may  be  very  easily  guessed.  The  Cushion  is 
found  distended  a  second  time  with  the  marrels  of  its  bis- 
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tory ;  another  dissection  takes  place ;  anotlicr  chapter  of  nvii' 
bioffraphy  is  read — conimenteil  on — explained — and  ju««tifif«i ; 
and  after  several  episodes,  ^hich  have  no  connexion  nvith  iho 
development  of  the  fiction,  and  seem  introduced  for  no  oimr 
purpose  than  to  fill  up  the  volume,  and  to  empty  tlie  commnB. 
place  book,  the  "  New  Covering"  is  a^jain  re-stitchod,  an* 
we  trust,  consigned  to  that  oblivion  wliicli  it  i^  liencefcrn 
destined  to  enjoy  witliout  further  molestation. 

It  will  be  rccollectttd,  that  the  female  interlocutor  in  ibc 
first  conversations  on  this  celebrated  Cushion,  is  a  very  liiiniUi, 
modest,  reserved  old  lady,  who  is  far  better  pleased  that  L-.r 
venerable  partner  should  speak  than  hcrsoif ;  who  sc^ms  afmi*! 
of  disturbing  for  a  moment  the  train  of  his  reasoning  and  ob- 
servations ;'and  who  is  all  complacency  and  siibinistsion  a>t  i» 
duty  bound  towards  her  gentle  lord !  Well  niis^bt  the  coh- 
vcrted  Cushion  exclaim  at  the  beginning  of  his  imrrative,  7Vjm- 
pora  mutantur  I  T\iv  young  wife  is  the  most  aniniatrtl  atiur. 
and  sustains  the  principal  character  in  the  .scenes  of  tlii^ 
solemn  farce.  The  ^  gentleman  of  respectable  appnunnce'  now 
and  then  ventures  to  put  in  a  word  on  l»chalf  of  old  times,  i-s- 
tablished  usages,  and  the  religion  of  his  forefatliers ;  but  lie 
is  a  mere  man  of  straw,  contrived  for  no  otlicr  purpose  liiuu 
to  render   the  victory  more  deci{«ive  and   complete. 

Our  readers  will  easily  ascertain  our  opinion  of  t|^is  '  tic  tor 
'  tat^  affair.     The  fiction  is  so  entirely  borrowed  from  its  pre- 
decessor, and  ui  many  parts  so  clumsily    imitated,  that  uhat 
is  excellent  in  point  of  argument  or  description,  loses  its  tai/- 
from  the  direct  comparison  which  is  immediately  instituteti  i ; 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  "  New  Covering."     We  frankly 
admit  the  justness  and  force  of  many  observations  on  the  di$iD<;«- 
nuous  and  unwarrantable  insinuations  of  the  **  Velvet  CusLion. 
We   have  entered  so  much  at  large,   hoivcver,  on  its  in*rii* 
and  dedierits  in  a  former  number,  that  we  think  any  further  re- 
marks from  us  unnecessar)'.    At  the  same  time,  ^ve  advise  iho 
Author,  when  he  publishes  again  in  defence  of  the  Dissenters  ^^ 
be  more  accurate  in  his  citations  from  the  Prayer-Book.    Tb«ri 
are    two  instances    of  glaring  misquotation    from  the  buriil-   j 
service,  which  have  appeared  iu  both  editions:  wc  believe  th<\   j 
wore  not  intenlional ;  but  it  is  a  kind  of  inadvertence  that^houjt   : 
bo  most  vigilantly  guarded  against  in  such  a  controversy.    Mu:   ; 
niakiii:^  these  dodnctions  from  the  worth  of  ihe  volume  Mvt 
us,  we   cannot  close  our  remarks  witliout   highly  comn.cndir;   ' 
the  snirit  and  tom|HT  which  it  displays.     There   are  also  ociu- 
^ionally  interspersed  some  delineations  most  happily  execuici. 


i*hich  are  worihv  of  being  placed  in  the  same 
fMo  rti!iiiir.iblo  <!>.'«iohf^oftbc  •*  Velvet  Cu^jhion." 
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extract  is  well  told : — it  is  an  affecting  description  of  the  Vicar's 
death  and  interment. 


for  a  better  existence.  Like  Enoch,  he  walked  with  God ;  heaVen 
in  his  eye,  and  the  world  beneath  his  feet.  From  the,  remaifa  I 
have  occasionally  heard  by  those  who,  from  admiration  of  the  de- 
parted Saint,  valued  all  that  belonged  to  him,  and  would  sometimes 
come  to  bestow  alook^  and  drop  a  tear  upon  his  cushion,  I  learnt  that 
his  dying  chamber  wad  a  most  interesting  scene.  Composure  was 
upon  his  brow  ;  the  sparkle  of  hope  blended  with  rapture,  was  in  h» 
eye ;  the  words  of  Christian  affection,  deep  resignation,  and  devotional 
piety,  so  long  as  he  could  speak,  flowed  from  his  lips,  in  his  last 
hours,  ministering  angels  seemed  to  shed  the  fragrance  of  heaven 
from  their  wings  !  All  was  silence !  Not  a  mortal  thing  was  moving 
to  disturb  the  solemn  scene — save  a  single  tear,  that  escaped  from 
the  eyes  of  her  who  had  too  much  sorrow  of  heart,  to  manifest  much 
of  the  ordinary  and  external  signs  of  grief.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  die  in  the  Lordy  they  rest  from  their  labours^  and  their  toorks  do 
folloxjo  them. 

*  The  day  of  his  interment  exhibited  a  remarkable  scene.  I  shall 
never  forget  it,  and  the  impression  will  not  soon  be  obliterated  from 
the  memory  of  tins  vicinity.  The  Church  where  he  had  so  long, 
and  so  usefully  officiated,  was  crowded  to  excess  with  spectators; 
silent — and  sad  spectators !  In  addition  to  the  solemnity  which  the 
funeral  scene  is  calculated  to  impress,  even  in  witnessing  the  burial 
of  any  one,  though  unknown  or  indifferent  to  us,  all  seemeJ  to  feel 
in  the  present  instance,  a  personal  bereavement.  There  was  not  ah 
individual  in  the  vast  congregation,  who  did  not  look  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  father,  or  his  dearest  earthly  friend,  and  when  the  black 
ensigns  of  mortality  moved  towards  the  spot  where,  on  the  right 
of  the  altar,  his  predecessor  lay,  and  where  by  his  own  request  he 
was  deposited,  tears  flowed  and  sighs  re-echoed  from  every  quarter. 
So  great  was  the  religious  impression  produced  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  death  and  interment,  tnai  though  he  had  been  very  useful  be- 
fore, during  a  succession  of  years,  m  reforming  the  morals  of  his 
parish,  in  widely  disseminating  knowledge,  and  impre^ing  by  his 
holy  instructions  the  lessons  of  piety,  yet  the  moral  and  spiritual 
force  of  many  years  of  the  most  exemplary  character  seemed  to  be 
as  it  were  compressed  here  into  a  single  hour.  Many  who  wejGS 
insensible  even  under  the  touching  pathos  of  his  pulpit  addres&es. 
Were  subdued  and  led  captive  by  the  eloquence  of  the  grave.  Even 
to  the  present  hour,  he  is  in  a  sense  visible— *his  works  ftllow  him— 
his  image  is  stamped  on  a  thousand  hearts — ^his  glory  surnyes— his 
Sun  indeed  is  set,  but  the  twilight  of  a  holy  example  remains,  ao^ 
sheds  a  serene  lustre  over  the  scene  of  his  labours.'  pp.  55— -59. 


Art.  VtU.  An  Essay  ofi  the  ChmracUr  and  Pradical  WtUiwt  (ff  Si. 
Paul.    By  Hannan  More.    2  rob.  l2mo.  pp.  xiL  290.    Price  191. 
.    CadeU  and  Daviet.    1815. 

fConiinuid  from  page  AAA.) 

*  CT.  Paul's  Tenderness  of  heart,*  his  •  HeaTenlj-tninded- 

ness/  and  '  a  general  view  of  the  qualities*  of  his  cha- 
racter,— in  particular,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  de- 
licacy in  giving  reproof,  and  his  integrity,  ibrm  the  sulgeets 
of  the  first  three  chftpters  of  the  second  volume.  With  regard 
to  each  of  these  characteristio  excellences,  Mrs.  More*a  o^ect 
is  to  exhibit  the  Apostle  as  an  example  iSor  <  an  every  day  prao^ 

*  tioe.'   In  illustrating  his  Heaveuly-Mindedneas,  our  Author  has 
this  admirable  remark. 


*  He  was  not  only  supremely  excellent  in  unfolding  the 
and  inculcating  the  duties  of  Christianity ;  he  was  not  only  eoual  in 
correctness  of  sentiment  and  puri^of  practice,  with  those  wbo  ate 
.dryly  orthodox,  and  superior  to  those  who  are  coldly  practical ;  but 
he  '*  perfects  holiness  m  the  fear  of  God."    He  abounds  in  that 
.'heavcnly-mindedness  which  is  the  uniting  link  between  doctrinal  and 
^practical  piety»  which  by  the  unction  it  infuses,  proves  that  both 
,are  the  result  ^  Divine  grace ;  and  which  consists  in  an  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  sfibctions,  a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  whole  man  to 
God/  p.  S7. 

Although  we  profess  not  to  be  partial  to  the  antithetical  style 
of  our  Author,  we  often  meet  witn  sentences  vrhich  are  fuU  of 
lueaning  and  force. 

*  True  religion  consists  in  the  subjugation  of  the  body  to  the  soul^ 
tnd  of  the  soul  to  God.* 

*  His  idea  of  self-denial  was  to  sacrifice  his  own  will ;  bis  notion  of 
jpleasing  God  was  to  do  and  suffer  the  Divine  will.* 

*  Gentleness  of  manner  in  our  Apostle  was  the  fruit  of  his  piety; 
die  good'breeding  of  some  men  is  a  substitute  for  theirs.* 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  St  Paulas  charge 
to  Tunothy,  with  respect  to  the  ^  love  of  money,'  vrhich  deserves 
to  be  read  with  particular  attention  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject :  with  regard  to  no  subject,  however,  aie 
the  lessons  of  the  Christian  moralist  so  unavailing. 

*  Even  many  professing  Christians,'  Mrs.  More  remarks.  <  who 
ipeak  with  horror  of  public  diversions,  or  even  of  human  literatiirie, 
as  containing  the  essence  of  all  md,  yet  seem  to  see  no  turpitude,  to 
feel  no  danvier,  to  dread  no  rc^ponsibiiity,  in  any  thing  that  rtspects 
this  privuie,  domestic,  bosom  sm  ;  this  circumspect  vice,  thu  liiscreet 
and  orderly  corruption.      Yet  the  sins  which  make  no  noise  are 
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often  the  most  dafigerous^  and  the  vices  of  which  the  effect  is  to  pro^ 
duce  respect,  instead  of  contempt,  constitute  the  most  deadly  snare/ 
p.  104. 

*  There   are  few  vices,*  she  subsequently  remarks,  'which 

*  separate  a  man  less  from  the  friendship  of  the  world,* — she 
might  have  added,  even  of  the  religious  world,  but  *  there  are 

*  few  that  separate  him  more  widely  from  the  duty  which  he  owes 

*  to  his  neighbour,  "  or  stand  more  fearfully  between  his  soul 
**  and  his  God  ;"  "  it  drowns  men  in  destruction  and  perdi- 
**  tion."  '  Iniquity,'  says  Archbisliop  Leighton,  *  is  so  involved 

*  in  the  notion  of  riches,  tliat  it  can  very  hardly  be  separated 

*  from  them.     St.   Hierom  says,    verUm  mihi  videtur  illudy 

*  dwes  atit  iniquus  e«f,  aut  iniqui  hwres?  ^ 

In  a  commercial   country   like   our  own,  in   whieh   wealth 
not  only  is  the   means  of  comfort  and  independence,  and  *  the 

*  elemental  principle  of  pleasure,'  but  constitutes  the  standard 
of  estimation,  and  outweiglis  both  ranlc  and  character  in  the 
scale  of  opinion,  it  is  obvious  that  the  factitious  value  of  money, 
must  be  indefinitely  cncreased.  And  when  a  high  degree  of 
taxation,  the  stagnation  of  commerce,  and  the  deprecia^tion  of 
the  currency  itself,  have  wrought  up  the  world  of  business  to  so 
unnatural  a  state,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  constantly  the 
utmost  tension  of  effort  to  the  discharge  of  our  daily  occupa- 
tion, with  a  view  even  to  an  unambitious  competency,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  danger  of  our  acquiring  an  over- 
weening and  inordinate  love  of  tliat  which  costs  so  much  in 
the  attainment,  becomes  proportionately  an  object  of  alarm 
and  self-distrust.  Money  in  fact  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  of 
all  that  is  seductive  in  the  present  world,  of  all  that  induced 
the  reiterated  cautions  and  pathetic  warnings  of  our  Lord  and 
of  his  Apostles  against  the  love  of  the  world.  Under  no  form' 
are  we,  perhaps,  less  apt  to  suspect  the  inroads  of  this  fatal 
enemy  io  all  spirituality  and   usefulness.     ^  When  accused,  it 

*  can  always  make  out  a  good  case.'  The  love  of  gain  is  urged 
as  duty  ;  it  is  felt  as  necessity  ;  it  is  even  deplored  at  those  inter-' 
Tals  in  which  we  for  a  moment  awake  to  a  sense  of  its  injurious 
operation  upon  our  hearts.  Covetousness,  however,  is  a  vice 
the  existence  of  which  we  are  the  last  to  perceive  and  the 
most  backward  to  acknowledge  in  ourselves.  Vfe  think  we 
are  *  provident  for  our  family,'  while  we  are  only  *  oovetous 
^  for  ourselves.^  The  atmosphere  of  the  world  is  infectious  : 
we  find  ourselves  insensibly  catching  the  tone  of  its  estimates, 
and  falling  into  its  corrupt  maxims.  ^  The  unsuccessful  as** 
'  pirer  after  forbidden  wealth  is  indeed  not  only  avoided,  but 
'  stigmatized ;  his  crime  lies  not  so  much  in  the  attempt  as 
'  in  the  failure  ;  while  prosperous  corruption  easily  works  it- 
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<  self  into  favour.'  Interest  is  perpetually  requiring  this,  com- 
promise of  principle,  this  most  dangerous  species  of  confor- 
mity to  the  world,— opinion.  But,  after  all,  perhaps  the  true 
source  of  the  love  of  money,  so  disgraceful  to  the  professors  of  a 
religion  of  self-denial,  of  diffusive  charity,  of  believing  expectan- 
cy, and  of  impUcit  reliance,  may  be  traced  to  a  secret  desire  of  a 
more  unlimited  independence  than  that  which  regards  our  fel- 
low-creatures. We  are  discontented  with  our  allotment ;  we 
are  impatient  of  the  uncertainties  and  wants,  which  are  cal- 
culated to  mortify  our  self-sufficiency,  and  to  exercise  our  faith; 
we  distrust  the  future,  and  would  entrench  ourselves  in  riches 
against  the  calamities  Mnflicted  by  a  chastising  Providence. 
We  would  willingly  trust  in  Him  for  heaven,  if  we  might  but 
be  permitted  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  possession  of 
earth.  Such  is  the  heart  of  man.  But  in  no  instance  does  it 
more  awfully  exhibit  the  hardening  influence  of  riches,  than  in 
that  of  men  who  profess  to  be  religious,  and  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  radically  sincere  and  devout  Christians ;  who  build 
upon  the  only  true  foundation,  but  whose  work  is  "wood, 
"  hay,  stubble,"  destined  for  burning,  though  tliey  themselves 
be  saved.  Is  there  a  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  whidi 
often  presents  itself  under  forms  of  the  greatest  respectabi- 
lity,— a  man  in  whom  all  the  youthful  affections,  the  bloom  of 
character,  the  generous  warmth  of  feeling,  have  been  nipped  and 
blighted  by  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  and  in  whom  a  cold  calculating 
policy  has  poisonod  the  sources  of  virtue?  The  liberality,  by 
means  of  which  such  persons  pacify  their  conscience,  is  often 
little  better  than  a  tax  paid  to  public  opinion ;  a  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  their  character  :  and  they  "  have  their  reward." 
How  would  such  individuals,  could  they  when  young  have  sur- 
veyed as  in  a  prophetic  mirror,  their  future  selves  dwarfed  by 
l>rosperity,  wrecked  in  the  calm  of  life,  have  shrunk  from  the 
prospect,  and  devoutly  implored  the  Almighty  not  to  "give 
"  them  the  desire  of  their  hearts,"  and  "  send  leanness  into 
*'  their  souls  !" 

The  fifteenth  chapter  is  *  On  the  Genius  of  Christianity  as 
*  seen  in  St.  Paul ;'  its  applicableness,  as  a  system,  to  the 
^ants  of  man,  as  fully  developed  in  his  writings ;  and  its  prac- 
tical effects,  as  exemplified  in  his  chsvracter.  The  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  general  observations  sufficiently  connected, 
and  happily  illustrative  of  the  subject.  It  opens  with  the  fol- 
lowing striking  passage. 

*  Had  a  sinful  human  being,  ignorant  of  Christianity^  labouring 
under  the  convictions  of  a  troubled  conscience,  and  dreading  the 

retribution  which  that  conscience  told  him  his  offences  merited, had 

such  a  being,  so  circumstanced,  been  called  upon  to  derse  the  means 
of  pardon  and  acceptance  from  an  offended  Creator^  how  eagerly,  in 
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tlie  hope  of  relieving  his  tormented  spirit^  would  he  have  put  his 
imagination  to  the  stretch  !  How  busily  would  he  have  sharpened  his 
invention,  to  suggest  something  difficult,  something  terrible,  some-' 
thing  impossible  ;  something  that  should  have  exhausted  iill  human 
means,  that  should  put  nature  to  the  rack, — ^penances,  tortures,  sa- 
crifices— all  Lebanon  for  a  burnt  offering,  thousands  of,  rams  far  an 
atonement,  risers  of  oil  for  an  oblation; — still  concluding  that  he 
must  perform  the  act  with  his  own  hands,  still  expecting  that  himself 
must  be  the  agent  of  his  own  deliverance.* 

*  But  wlien  a  full  offer  of  peace,  of  pardon,  of  reconciliation,  cotnes 
from  the  offended  party,  comes  voluntarily,  comes  gratuitously, 
comes,  not  with  the  thunder  of  the  burning  mount,  but  in  the  still 
small  voice  of  benignity  and  love, — free  love,  benignity  as  unsought 
as  unmerited  ; — who  would  doubt  that,  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
^atitude  at  the  report  of  a  world  redeemed,  he  would  eagerly  fly  to 
lay  hold  on  an  offer,  not  only  beyond  his  hope  or  expectation,  but 
beyond  his  possibility  of  conception  ?' 

*  But  while  God,  by  a  way  of  his  own  devising,  by  a  process  of  his 
own  conducting,  had  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  and  bafr 
fled  the  vain  and  in)practicable  schemes  of  impotent  man,  for  oflect- 
inghis  deliverance  by  any  conception  or  act  of  his  own, — does  not 
inan*s  unwillingness  to  partake  of  the  offered  mercy,  look  as  if  hif 
proud  heart  did  not  choose  to  be  freely  forgiven,  as  if  his  haugh^ 
independence  revolted  at  a  plan,  in  which,  thouj^h  he  has  all  the  bene- 
fit, he  has  none  of  the  merit  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  he  would 
improve  the  terms  of  the  treaty  •  as  if  he  would  mend  the  plan  of 
salvation,  and  work  it  up  into  a  kind  of  partnership  scheme,  in  which 
his  own  contribution  should  have  the  predominance  i*'  pp.  124>— 127* 

Mrs.  More  does  not  omit  to  remark^  and  it  is  surely  one  of 
the  moat  essential  characteristics  of  the  system  of  Christianity  as 
taught  by  the  Apostle,  that  St.  Paul  demonstrates,  *  that  God, 
*  is  the  fountain,  not  only  of  our  mercies,  but  of  our  virtues.* 

'  If  we  turn,  it  is  He  'who  turns  us ;  if  we  pray,  it  is  He  whoinvites 
us ;  if  we  apply  to  Him,  it  is  He  who  first  draws  us ;  if  we  repent^  it 
is  the  Grace  of  God  which  leads  us  to  repentance/ 

The  truth  thus  explicitly  stated,  is  what  we  have  so  oftea 
wished  to  see  more  fully  insisted  upon  by  practical  writers  of* 
adinowledged  excellence.  It  is  as  really  essential  to  a  system 
of  morals,  as  to  a  system  of  theology  Its  vast  imporiaace 
arises  not  merely  from  the  Divine  authority  on  which  it  resti^ 
but  from  its  practical  efficiency  in  that  respect  in  which  thesupcTf 
ficial  moralist  has  entertained  a  secret  distrust  of  its.teiriiency. 
Its  power  as  a  motive,  no  less  than  its  animating  influence,  has 
been  uniformly  testified  by  experience,  to  exce«l  allthe  indneef* 
ments  which  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  has  deyised. 

We  must  pass  over,  very  summarily,  the  five  succeedilig 
<ihapters.    They  are  entitled,  *  St.  Paul's  respect  for  constituted* 
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<  authorities  ;*  His  '  attention  to  inferior  concerns  ;^  '  SC  Paul  en 
«  the  Resurrection  ;'  *  St.  Paul  on  Prayer,  Thanksgiving,  aod 
'  Religious  Joy  ;'  *  St.  Paul  an  example  to  familiar  life." 

Although  in  the  first  four  of  these  especially,  the  thoughts 
are  sometimes  too  much  attenuated,  and  the  obseryations  too 
widely  irrelative  to  the  subject  proposed,  we  could  with  pleasui? 
extract  many  striking  passages  Upon  Uie  subject  of  prajer, 
we  meet  with  the  following  sensible  remarks. 

*  The  success  of  prayer,  though  promised  to  aH  who  offer  it  in 
perfect  sincerity,  is  not  so  frequently  promised  to  the  cry  of  distress, 
to  the  impulse  of  fear,  or  the  emergency  of  the  moment,  as  to  humble 
continuance  in  devotion  ;  it  is  to  patient  waiting,  to  assiduous  soiici- 
lation,  to  unwearied  importunity,  that  God  has  declared  tliac  he  will 
lend  his  ear,  that  he  will  give  the  communication  of  his  Spirit,  that 
he  will  grant  the  return  of  our  requests.  Nothing  but  this  holy  per- 
severance can  keep  up  in  our  minds  an  humble  sense  of  our  depen- 
dence. It  is  not  by  a  mere  casual  petition,  however  passionate,  but 
by  habitual  application,  that  devout  affections  are  excited  and  main^ 
tained,  that  our  converse  with  Heaven  is  carried  on/  pp.  230,  231. 

*  Under  circumstances  of  distress,  indeed,  prayer  is  adopted  with 
comparatively  little  reluctance  ;  the  mind,  which  knows  not  where  to 
By,  flies  to  God.  In  agony,  nature  is  no  Atheist.  The  soul  is  drawn 
to  God  by  a  sort  of  natural  impulse;  not  always,  perhaps,  by  an 
emotion  of  pie^,  but  from  a  feeling  conviction,  that  eveir  other 
refuge  is*  **  a  renige  of  lies.^  Oh,  thou  afflicted,  tossed  with  tem- 
pests, and  not  comforted,  happy  if  thou  art  either  drawn  or  driven, 
with  holy  David,  to  say  to  thy  God,  '*  Thou  art  a  place  to  hide  me 

'  But  if  it  is  easy  for  the  sorrowing  heart  to  give  up  a  world,  by 
whom  itself  seems  to  be  given  up,  there  are  othei*  demands  for  prayer 
equally  imperative.'  p.  232. 

Mrs.  More  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
superior  advantages  which  the  present  age  enjoys  ^  for  the  at- 
*  tainment  of  Knowledge,  Religion^  and  Happiness/  Among 
these,  she  particularly  insists  upon  the  vast  accessions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  body  of  external  evidence.  She  op- 
poses the  example  of  St.  Paul  to  the  character  of  wrangling 
polemics  ;  and  intimates  her  opinion,  that 

*  There  has  seldom  been  less  genuine  pie^  in  the  Church  than 
.when  intricate  and  theoretical  pomts  in  Theology  have  been  most 
pertinaciously  discussed.' 

The  justness  of  this  remark  depends  entirely  on  what  arc 
considered  as  intricate  and  theological  points  in  TheoI(^y.  The 
terms  Theology  and  Metaphysics,  have  been  injuriously  ap- 
phed  to  the  empty  conceits  and  disputations  of  mere  schoolmen 
upon  points  unconnected  either  with  real  science  or  with 
practical  reUgion.    Theology,  though  pre-eminentry  entitled  t9 
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tlie  designation  of  a  science,  scarcely  admits  of  theory.  Reve« 
lation  forms  the  awful  boundary  of  our  knowledge.  Christia- 
nity,  as  hath  been  admirably  remarked^is  a  religion  ofybcftuid 
of  experience.  Intricacies  which  reason  cannot  nnravely  as 
well  as  mysteries  which  it  cannot  fathom,  attach  to  the  simplest 
exhibition  of  its  vast  phenomena.  Although  a  spirit  of  perti- 
nacious discussion  is  not  exactly  the  disposition  in  which  truth 
should  be  inyestigated  or  maintained,  we  believe  that  a  neglect 
of  theological  studies  has  proved « much  ofteuer  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  genuine  piety. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  chapter,  our  excellent  Auflior 
suffers  herself  to  be  almost  borne  away  by  the  fervour  of  her 
patriotism,  which  rises  to  the.  height  of  the  boldest  exultation. 
'  Had  any  patriarch  or  saint,'  she  imagines,  ^  been  allowed 
'  in  prophetic  vision,  to  penetrate  through  the  long  vista  of 
'  ages,^  and  to  choose  in  what  age  and  nation  he  would  have 
wished  to  have  his  lot  assigned  him,  it  is  ^  more  than  probable' 
that  he  would  have  replied  —  ^  in  great  Britain,  in  the  bje- 

©INNING    OF    THE    NINETEENTH  CENTURY.' 

She  conjectures  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  David^ 
had  he  seeu  the  glorious  accomplishment  of  his  own  predic- 
tions, in  ^  the  incarnation  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  ple- 
^  nary  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  and  ^  the  wide  propagation  of  the 
^  everlasting  Gospel  in  far  more  tongues  than  were  heard  on 
*  the  day  of  Pentecost :' — 

'  Had  he  seen^  a  Bible  in  every  cottage,  a  little  semi- 
nary of  Christian  instruction  in  every  village ;  bad  he  be- 
held the  firm  establishment ^f  the  Christian  Church,  no  longer  op- 
posed, but  supported  by  secular  powers,  after  having  conquered 
opposition  by  weapons  purely  spiritual ;  had  he  seen  a  standing  mi^ 
nistry  continued  in  a  regular  succession^  from  the  age  of  the  apostlei  to 
the  present  hour ;  had  he  seen,  in  addition  to  these  domestic  DleaBings, 
Sngland  emancipating  Africa  and  evangelizing  India,  commerce 
spreading  her  saiiai  to  promote  civilization,  and  Christiani^  elevating 
civilization  and  sanctifying  commerce. — 

*  Til  is  conqueror  of  the  heathen,  this  denouncer  of  false  ffodf, 
this  chosen  monarch  o£  the  chosen  people,  this  fervent  lover  of  the 
devotions  of  the  Sanctuary,  this  nallowed  poet  of  Sion,  thi$  noble 
contributor  to  our  public  worship,  this  man  after  God*8  own  hearty 
was  not  permitted  to  build  one  single  church-— we  in  this  island  mdjr 
possess  ten  thousand!!* 

And  must  we  intrude  upon  this  soothing  twilight  dream  o€ 
our  excellent  Author,  and  remind  her  that  this  fantastic  YiaioDi 
composed  of  so  incongruous  an  assemblage  of  ideas,  ig  dis- 
ct;^ned  by  reality  ?  *  We  possess  ten  thousand  churches/  and, 
me  may  add,  three  thousand  chapels  of  ease  !  As  for  idl  the 
conventicles,  they  do  not  form  a  picturesque  object  in  the  land- 
scape in  which  the  ylllage  spure  is  seen  '  pointing  to  heaveai  / 
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they  are  framed  of  too  rude  materials  to  delight  a  royal  archi- 
tect! But  were  Mhe  man  after  God's  own  Keart,'  indeed 
permitted  to  take  the  survey  of  this  favoured  land,  at  this 
faTour^dera, — would  he  pass  by  the  houses  aud  the  fcttrii« 
of  religion,  to  dwell,  in  accents  of  fehcitation  and  rapture,  on 
the  ten  thousand  churches  which  Popery  has  bequeathed  to 
us  ?  Would  the  mysterious  name  of  Church,  even  suggest 
to  him  a  building  made  with  hands  ;  or  would  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building,  rather  than  the  purpose  to  which  the 
structure  was  consecrated,  employ  his  admiration  ?  Would 
he  recognise  the  regular  apostolic  succession,  in  the  stand- 
ing ministry  of  a  complicated  hierarchy,  and  in  them  exclusive- 
ly ?  Or  would  he  identify  the  external  prosperity  of  a  human 
institution,  with  the  'firm  establishment  of  the  Christian 
*  Church  r 

We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  invidious  topic.  Perhaps 
-^^e  have  misunderstood  our  Author,  and  have  taken  her  words  in 
a  more  restricted  souse  than  they  were  intended  to  convey  Per- 
haps the  ten  thousand  churches'  was  a  phrase  indefinitely  used, 
akhouj'h  involving:  in  that  case  a  considerable  under-statcment, 
in  reference  to  the  vast  number  of  edifices  which  in  this  island 
are  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.  If  so,  we  entreat 
her  forgiveness  for  so  undesigned  a  misrepresentation.  We  share 
%vith  our  Author  in  the  exultation  which  the  airimating  pros- 
pects of  the  present  day  are  calculated  to  excite,  es|>ecially 
in  the  minds  of  those  individuals,  who  remember  the  forniar 
days  of  comparative  inaction  aud  hopelessness.  But  let  us  not 
extend  the  illusions  of  self-love  to  our  country,  and  call  the 
glittering  abstraction  of  exceilonce — Englmid  How  long  have 
the  emancipation  of  Al'rica,  and  the  evangelizing  of  India, 
ranked  among  the  works  of  supererogation  achieved  by  Eng- 
land ?  Can  the  unwearied  labours  of  a  small  body  of  indivi- 
duals, or  Ihe  efforts  of  a  few  despised  sectaries,  who  were, 
for  a  long  time,  the  only  agents  in  these  immense  fields  of 
exertion,  procure,  thus  easily,  for  their  country,  the  honours  of 
an  Emancipator  and  Evangelist  ;  v  hen  the  very  Government 
of  that  country  so  long  exhibited  itself  in  the  form  of  decided 
opposition  to  their  benevolent  exertions,  opposing  interest  to 
justice,  and  impious  prudence  to  the  authoritative  dictates  of 
Christianity  ?  Who  are  the  evangelists  of  India  ?  Who  were 
they,  when, in  the  '  ten  thousand  churches'  of  England,  the  cause 
of  Christianity  in  India  scarcely  obtained  an  advocate,  and 
England  despised  the  missionaries  who,  tolerated  by  her  Go- 
vernment, went  to  spend  their  lives  there,  in  the  service  of  their 
Divine  Master  ? 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work 
before  us,  t?hich  contains  a  ^  cursory  inquiry  into  some  of  the 
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^  causes  ^hich  impede  general  improYement.*  It  abounds  with 
judicious  observations  on  a  variety  of  topics,  and  deserTes  to 
•  be  read  with  particular  attention. 

On  reviewing  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  these 
volumes,  we  feel  as  if  we  had  awarded  to  their  Author  some- 
thint^:  less  than  the  praise  which  this  last  effort  of  her  pen 
appears  to  us  pre-eminently  to  merit.  To  mete  out  the  com- 
mendation or  the  dispraise  which  the  Author  might  deserve, 
has  not,  however,  been  the  object  which  has  chiefly  ^employed 
our  solicitude.  But  we  have  very  inadequately  fulfilled  our 
duty  and  our  intention,  if  we  have  not  given  that  character 
of  the  work,  which  will  induce  our  readers  to  do  their  utmost  in 
aiding  in  its  circulation.  We  do  not  expect  that  it  will  attain 
tlie  popularity  of  some  of  Mrs.  More's  former  productions  ;  it 
is  of  a  less  inviting  t\tle  and  character :  but  those  persons,  on 
ivhoin  her  influence  has,  through  her  former  works,  been  be- 
neficially exerted,  will  esteem  the  Essay  on  St.  Paul  as,  per- 
haps, the  most  valuable  of  her  labours.  We  consider  Mrs. 
More  as  addressing  herself,  in  this  instance,  more  particularly 
to  the  religious  public,  to  whom  her  reputation  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  indebted  for  its  permanence ;  and  to  whom  these 
Tolumcs  will  be,  we  think,  peculiarly  acceptable. 

We  hud  intended  to  notice  very  briefly  a  few  colloquialisms 
and  verbal  improprieties,  which  we  earnestly  wish  to  see  re- 
moved iroin  such  a  work  :  e.  g.  ^  clubbed  their  opinions  ;* 
*  patched  up  a  code  ;'  *  tally  with  a  dovetail  correspondence  ;* 
^  did  not  it  (such  a  state)  pant  for  the  blood  of  Christ  ;* — and, 
as  liable  to  a  graver  objection,  ^  deified  humanity.'  These,  and 
some  rather  excessive  redundancies  of  expression,  (as  at  p.  28.) 
Tve  only  advert  to,  as  blemishes  of  style  of  easy  avoidance,  which 
detract  nothing  froni  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself. 


Art.  IX.  Memorial  on  Behalf  of  the  Native  Irish.  With  a  View  to 
their  Improvement  in  Moral  and  Religious  Knowledge,  throuehthe 
Medium  of  their  own  Language.  8vo.  pp.  80.  Price  3s.  Gaje  and 
Co.,  Conder,  London.  1815.  - 

"M'O  chieftain  was  ever  more  worthy  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
Celtic  tribes,  than  the  amiable  and  excellent  Author  of  this 
^Memorial.  We  do  not  indeed  trace  his  affinity  by  having  the 
Mac,  or  the  O,  or  the  Ap^  prefixed  to  his  i)ame ;  but  we  en- 
tertain, notwithstanding,  very  little  doubt  of  his  relationship, 
since  he  presents  to  our  view  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celtic 
character,  purified  by  religion,  cultivated  by  literature,  4na 
rendered  subservient  to  the  happiness  of  man  by  an  enlarged 
philanthropy.  Were  the  Celtic  tribes  to  erect  monuments  to 
the  memory  of  their  benefactors,  the  Welsh  vroaTd  no  doubt 
iix  upon  Jones  and  Charles  3    the    Highlanders,  upon  Lord 
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Chatharr  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johuson  ;— the  former,  for  main* 
tainins^  their  political  rights,— the  latter,  for  being  the  means  of 
giving  them  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  :♦ — but  both 
the  Irish  and  theHiglilanddrs,  with  the  enthusiasm  by  which  Uiey 
are  distinguished,  will  unite  in  regarding  MrT^nderson  as 
one  of  their  first  and  firmest  friends. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  operations  of  the  Society  for  the 
support  of  Gaelic  schools,  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  mental  pow- 
ersof  tha  Highlanders,  asin  point  of  education,  which  itdoes  not 
seem  they  had  obtained  at  any  former  period.  These  schools  present 
,  one  of  the  most  gratifying  scenes  we  have  ever  witnessed  ;  and 
we  have  known  a  confirmed  opponent— a  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive estates,  become  a  warm  and  steady  friend  by  the  argument 
which  he  himself  deduced  from  the  happy  effects  of  one  of  the 
schools  situated  on  his  own  lands.  Nor  does  this  present 
any  thing  wonderful  ;  for,  by  teaching  the  Highlanders  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  their  own  language  instead  of  disgusting 
them  with  unintelligible  sounds,  they  are  delighted  with  the 
knowledge  which  they  acquire,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  and 
acut'eness  of  mind  by  winch  they  are  naturally  characterized, 
are  discovered  in  the  ardour  and  rapidity  with  which  tliey  re- 
ceive instructions  of  their  teacher. 

It  is  more  than  time  that  the  public  should  be  awakened  to 
a  sfull  sense  of  the  singular  absurdity  of  th%|t  preposterous  sys- 
tem of  education,  which  has  been  tried  in  Ireland,  Scotland, 
and  Wales,  tlie  professed  object  of  which  is  to  communicate 
knowledge,  while  its  direct  tendency  and  effect  are  to  retain 
the  human  mind  in  perfect  ignorance;  and  which  bears  the  sem- 
blance of  charitable  exertion,  by  the  thousands  of  pounds  that 
arc  expended  in  its  support,  but  which  really  accomplishes  no 
other  end  than  that  of  persuading  the  community  to  believe  that 
much  is  done  towards  enlightening  their  neighbours,  when  they 
are  all  the  while  walking  in  thick  darkness.  If  Mr.  Anderson 
was  not  the  first  to  discover  the  palpable  absurdity  of  a  system, 
which  has  imposed  on  the  understandings  of  very  wise  men, 
he  has  had  the  credit  of  inducing  the  public  to  pursue  in  the 
Highlands  a  very  different  plan  ;  and  though  this  gentleman, 
in  his  beneficent  labours,  does  not  seek  the  praise  of  men,  we 
cannot  forf)ear  expressing  the  gratitude  which  he  has  merited 
from  the  Highlanders,  from  the  native  Irish,  and  from  all  who 
are  anxious  lor  the  progrrss  of  knowledge. 

The  Memorial  before  us  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet ;  con- 
taining a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  the  instruct 
tion  of  the  native  Irish,  through    the  medium   of  their    own 


•  See  a  letter  of  Dr.  Johnson's  in  the  Memorial. 
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language,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  press  :  induding  an  jM)M>unt 
of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptiires  into  Irisb^  their  printing 
and  eirculationj  of  the  present  extent  of  the  Irish  language^ 
and  of  tlie  counties  or  districts  in  which  it  isjspoken ;  answers 
to  the  most  prevalent  and  plausible  objections  against  teaching 
the  Irish  language  ;  a  plan  recommended  for  adoption ;  and 
encouragements  to  proceed  on  the  plan  recommended. 

On  the  first  of  these  particulars,  Mr.  Anderson  has  collected 
some  curious  information  :  but  in  place  of  illustrating  the 
^visdbm  and  beneGcence  of  mankind,  it  only  confirms  an  opi- 
nion, which  \^  had  been  previously  compelled  to  enteitain, 
that  the  most  simple  and  direct  plan  of  doing  good  to  oar  fisl- 
low  creatnres,  is  that  which  is  generally  the  last  thought  of 
by  tlic  children  of  this  world  ;  and  which,  when  it  is  recom- 
ineiuled,  will  meet  with  much  opposition.  It  is  truly  melan- 
choly to  think,  that  during  past  centuries,  millions  of  omr  bre- 
thren in  Ireland  were  industriously  secluded  from  the  sources 
of  knowledge :  they  iiave  been  abused  as  wild  and  barbarous^ 
by  those  whose  unchristian  policy  contributed  to  make  them 
so ; — and,  as  if  we  had  been  entitled  to  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
or  figs  of  thistles,  we  have  looked  for  the  fruits  of  righteous- 
ness, without  having  used  tlie  proper  means  for  their  produc- 
tion. 

There  is  somethjpg  pleasing  as  well  as  painful,  suggested 
by  the  subject  before  us ;  for  while  it  fixes  our  view  on  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  Ireland,  it  hel|>8  to  confirm  the  expecta- 
tions which   we  entertain  respecting  the  uUimate  progress  of 
knowledge.      In  the  various  branches  of  political    eoonomy, 
truths,  which  twenty  years  ago,  were  received  only  by  a  few 
philosophers,  have  now  become  elementary  principles,  mfluen- 
cing  the  decisions  of  popular  assemblies.     With  regard  to  Ine- 
land  ill  particular,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  observe  the  importr 
ance  its  claims  have  gradually  acquired  on  the  public  mind* 
It  is  not  more  than  eight  years  since  the  grossest  ignpranoe 
prevailed,  and  the  greatest  indifference  was  shewn  on  this  ifkr 
teresting  subject.     It  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  awaken  tbe 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  commiserate  th* 
situation  of  our  Irish  brethren.     Ireland,  however,  has  now 
become  the  object  of  universal  attention  ;  and  the  various  classes 
of  the  community  are  anxious  to  be  informed  bow  they  ctft 
most  effectually  promote  its  interests.     We  are  Bo  longer  soli- 
tary in  raising  our  voice  for  the  duty  and  necessity  of  mstraci- 
ing  the  native  Irish  in  the  language  which  they  understand*,  ss 
well  as  of  giving  them  the  Oracles  of  the  living  God  in  tbe 
same  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  observe  the  wonderful  chatige  that 
has  been  produced  in  the  course  of  a  few  years   In  fidsnd. 
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Superstition  is  there  gradually  losing  its  hold  on  the  humu 
miuA  ; — ^thc  Scriptures  are  in  full  circulation  in  the  Iri^h  Ua- 
guagc; — teachers  of  youth  are  preparing  the  people  for  thf 
reception  of  the  Living  Oracles  :  they  are  going  before  the  tct 
of  the  Lord  to  ])reparc  his  way  in  tlie  desert,  and  to  ma*:' 
his  path  straight.  The  miglity  work  has  been  begun,  \\hin 
will  advance  in  renovating  and  enlightening  the  neighbouriii; 
isle,  and  which,  while  it  will  moralize  and  sanctify  it>  idu- 
resl.iig  po])uIation,  will  bring  to  the  aid  of  this  country  i 
powerful  auxiliary  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  evorlistim 
salvation.  It  is  tln^n  that  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  united, 
will  be  proof  against  the  world  in  arms  ;  and  Ireland,  ri^iac 
from  that  long  night  of  darkness  with  which  it  has  been  covered, 
will  rrflec't  the  hgbt that  now  iallson  its  shores,  and  will  it>elfiaib 
turn  become  ii  luminary  for  thecniightoning  of  other  nations,  direa- 
ing  their  views  to  the  salvation  which  God  has  prepared  betorr 
the  lace  of  all  people,— a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  aod  to 
be  the  glory  oi'  his  people  Israel. 

The  Pamphlet  before  us  well  deserves  the  consideratioo  of 
the  public.  It  clearly  points  out  the  means  by  which  lhe%' 
important  ends  may  be  attained.  To  take  a  full  view  ut  it* 
contents,  and  of  the  various  .subjects  to  which  they  are  allied. 
woidd  oliiigo  us  to  ussij^n  a  larger  space  to  this  arlicle  ihu 
our  liniits  permit.  We  earneMtly  recomnoend  its  atUMitive  p^- 
rusid  to  all  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  a  subject  vihi'.-b. 
till  of  late,  has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  We  slull  onh 
add  the  very  forcible  observations  of  Dr.  Johnson  on  the  mu- 
of  the  Highlands,  and  which  arc  no  less  applicable  to  the  suir 
of  Ireland  at  the  present  moment.  These  observatiuDs  tit 
contained  in  a  letter  addresscil  to  a  gentleuiaa  in  Edinbursfa. 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  that  it  could  be,  in  an  assembly  coc- 
vcncd  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  knowledge,  a  questios.  whe- 
ther any  nntion  uninstructed  in  religion,  should  receive  iftotruc- 
tion;  or  whether  that  instruction  s^hould  be  imparted  to  them  bv: 
translation  of  the  holy  books  into  their  own  language.  If  obedience 
to  the  will  of  (iod  be  necestsary  to  happiness,  and  knowledge  ofli* 
will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I  know  not  how  he  that  withholi^ 
tliis  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  love  his  neighbour  ^ 
hini>elf.  lie  that  \oluntariIy  continues  in  ignorance,  is  guilty  ut' i.-  J 
the  crimes  whieJi  i^xnorance  produces;  as  to  him  that  Mould  ex::> 
piiNh  the  tajH  rs  o{  a  Jijihthouse,  niiglit  justly  be  imputed  die  oU- 
luitles  of  shipwreck.     C'liristianitv   is  the  highest  perfectioa  of  hj- 


\uanity  ;  and  as  wo  man  is  good,  but  as  he  wishes  the  good  of  otbcH» 
wo  nia!\  can  lie  i;ood  in  the  highest  degree,  who  wishes  not  V 
othei-si  ilu-  l.ir-cesi  measure  of  the  greatest  good.  To  omit  for  i 
y\\v.  er  for  a  day,  tlie  most  efficacious  methods  of  advancing  Chrv- 
Uanix,  in  oomp'liance  with  any  purnoscs  that  terminate  «ni  ihiiside 
I'l  the  :.va\o.  is  u  crime  of  which  I  know  not  that  the  wcM^d  ha*  jn 
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had  an  example,  except  in  the  practice  o(  the  planters  in  Americay 
a  race  of  mortals  whom,  I  suppose,  no  other  man  wishes  to  resemble. 
*  When  the  Highlanders  read  the  Bible,  they  will  naturally  mah 
to  have  its  obscurities  cleared,  and  to  know  the  history,  collateral  or 
dependent.  Knowledge  always  desires  increase :  it  is  like  fire,  which 
must  be  kindled  by  some  external  a^ent,  but  which  will  afterwards 
propagate  itself.  When  they  once  desire  to  learn,  they  will  natu- 
rally have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by  which  that  desire 
can  be  gratilied ;  and  one  will  tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain 
Jcnowledge,  he  must  learn  English.' 


Art.  X.  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  the  Edinburgh  Remem^  in  tohich 
the  Doctrine  of  Hume  on  Miracles  is  maintained*  By  the  Rev. 
James  Sonierville,  Minister  of  Drumelzier.  8vo.  pp.  34-.  price  Is* 
Edinburgh,  Oliphant,  and  Co.;  London,  Hatchard,  1815. 

'^y^HEN  we  noticed,  in  our  Number  for  last  December,  the 
strange  revival  and  recommendation,  by  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  of  Hume's  repeatedly  exploded  tenets  resptctinf^ 
miracles,  wc  felt  persuaded  that  the  vigilant  defenders  of  the 
Christian  religion,  north  of  the  Tweed,  would,  no  more  than 
ourselves,  suHer  so  censurable  and  dangerous  an  attack  upon 
established  doctrines,  to  pass  without  animadversion.  We  have 
not  been  disappointed.  Two  papers,  in  refutation  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewer's  reasonings,  have  appeared  in  a  very  respecta- 
ble magazine,  ^^  The  Edinburgh  Christian  Instructor;"  one  of 
ivhich,  with  a  little  enlargement,  is  now  laid  before  the  public 
in  a  separate  pamphlet. 

This  masterly  [>roduction,  for  such  in  truth  it  is,  is  divided 
into  three  sections.  In  the  first,  the  Author  examines  the  rea- 
soning of  Laplace.  He  shows,  decisively,  that  that  distin- 
guislicd  mathematician  reasons  from  false  premises;  that  he 
aeals  in  mere  assertion  without  proof,  and  not  only  without 
prooi\  but  without  foundation  ;  that  when  Laplace  says,  we 
should  not  believe  extraordinary  or  miraculous  occurreuces  on 
any  testimony  whatever,  '  he  is  contradicted  by  the  whole  hls- 
'  tory  of  mankind ;   for  it  is  the  unquesticfuable  fact,  that  man* 

*  kind  have,  in  all  ages,  believed  the  most  extraordinary  occur- 

*  ronces  on  what  they  considered  as  good  testimony*  He 
shews,  that  the  first  of  Laplace's  premises,  is  no  other  than  his 
conclusion  ; — that  ne  assumes  the  very  question  in  dispute^  and 
makes  that  assumption  the  medium  of  proving  it ;  —thus  proving 
the  thing  by  itself! — The  Author  terminates  this  section  by  an 
observation,  which,  as  it  proves  that  when  a  geometer  pretends 
to  settle  this  question  definitively,  he  wanders  out  of  his  appro- 
priate province^  we  shall  quote  at  length.. 
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* 

<  Before  Laplace  can  establish  his  theor/,  he  must  first  prove,  that 
we  would  not  believe  the  greatest  number  of  the  most  intellisent  and 
upright  witnessea  who  should  assert  that  they  had^seen  a  hundred  dice 
fall  on  the  same  faces ;  and  he  must  prove,  that  when  we  believe  the 
testimony  of  our  own  eyes,  we  do  it  from  a  persuasion  of  the  immuta- 
bility of  the'  laws  of  vision.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to  prove  either 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  we  believe  he  did  not  make  the  attempt  be* 
cause  he  knew  he  had  no  such  proofs  to  offer.  He  comes  not  for- 
vrard  here  as  a  geometrician,  but  as  an  ohserver  of  human  nature. 
Geometry  could  afford  no  proofs  ;  and  all  the  proofs  which  could  be 
brought  from  the  observation  of  the  sense  ana  conduct  of  mankind, 
were  against  him;  for  in  all  ages  mankind  have  actualljr  believed  the 
most  astonishing  events  when  well  attested ;  and  tliey  still  go  on  xo  do 
io,  in  spite  of  s&  that  Hume  and  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  said 
to  the  contrary.  If  it  is  a  question  which  must  be  referred  to  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind, — there  is  no  doubt  of  ^Aa^  being  against 
'fliem  !* 

-  In  the  second  section  Mr.  Somerville  proceeds  to  examine  the 
reasonings  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer.  Here  he  shews,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Reviewer  employs  a  most  pitiful  sophism, 
calling  that  experience,  which,  in  reality,  is  tesUmont/y  and 
ought  to  have  been  so  called,  and  then  arguing  from  it  against 
testimony. 

^  ^  If  (savs  Mr.  S.)  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  acumen  that  the  Re- 
viewer did  hot  perceive  this  confusion  of  ideas  and  terms,  he  must  be 
placed  very  low  in  the  class  of  reasoners.  If  he  did  perceive  it,  but 
adhered  to  it,  because  he  easily  saw  that  the  distinction  would  over- 
throw all  his  reasoning,  he  must  stand  still  lower  as  a  man  of  inte- 
grity.' 

He  then  proceeds  to  shew  that  the  proposition,  which  assumes 
that  no  testimony  can  prevail  against  perfect  uniformity  of  expe- 
rience, is  a  mere  cliihfish  truism,  in  which  it  is  first  assumed, 
that  experience  t«  perfectly  uniform,  and  then  argued,  that  if  it 
be  perfectly  uniform,  it  must  be  uerfectly  uniform  !  The  re- 
sult, indeed,  is  this,  that,  accorcung  to  tlie  principles  of  the 
Reviewer,  *  no  testimony  is  to  be  credited  beyond  our  own 
observation ;'  a  result  which  necessarily  includes  the  grossest 
absurdity,  and  contradicts  common  sense. 

In  thic  third  section  Mr.  SoAaerviile  proves  tliat  the  Reviewer 
has  made  a  concession  which  overthrows  his  whole  argument. 

'  He  computes  that  tiie  probability  of  the  sun  rising  to-morrow,  is 
^  Til^H?*  ^^  ^**  a  person  may  wager  1826214  to  1  in  favour  of  it. 
This  implies,  that  if  a  person  should  wager  more,  as  for  instance,  a 
hundred  millions  to  one,  he  would  act  against  the  laws  of  probability. 
Here  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  some  probability  of  tie  sun 
not  rising  to-morrow ;  it  is  very  small|  but  still  it  is  something.  Nor, 
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I  should  be  glad  to  know,  by  what  mood  or  figure  he  will  attempt  to 
prove  tliat  an  event  which  is  not  only  possible*  but  to  a  certain  de» 
gree  probable,  to-morrow,  cannot  by  any  evidence  be  established  to 
have  happened  in  any  past  period.  If  he  say,  that  it  is  in  itself  im- 
possible, we  deny  it  upon  his  own  showing,  for  he  has  proved  tliat  it 
18  possible,  and  even  to  a  certain  degree  probable.  If  he  say,  that 
uniform  experience  is  against  it,  we  deny  it,  and  say  that  only  the 
experience  of  the  present  generation  is  against  it.  If  he  say  that  uni- 
form testimony  is  against  it,  this  we  deny  also ;  for  it  is  testified  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  in  his  time  the  sun  stood  sUll 
for  a  whole  day  ;  and  there  is  no  testimony  at  all  on  the  other  side, 
as  applicable  to  that  particular  day.  The  same  observations  may  be 
applied  to  all  ilie  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture.  Experience  is  not 
applicable  to  them,  for  it  is  limited  to  the  objects  under  our  notice ; 
and  testimony  is  so  far  from  being  against  them,  that  there  it  testi- 
mony for  them,  and  none  against  them.  Many  persons  testify  that 
they  saw  them  happen,  and  none  testify  that  they  were  upon  the 
spot,  and  examineu  all  the  circumstances,  and  saw  that  they  did  hot 
,  happen.  As  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  not  there,  however 
uniform  it  "might  be,  it  does  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  subject.* 

Our  acute  Author  then  proves  that  the  Reviewer  has  not,  any 
more  than  Laplace,  been  able  to  bring  his  own  science  to  act 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  nothing  approaching  to  the  oertidiity 
of  geometrical  demonstration  has  been  brought  by  either  of  them 
into  the  discussion.  Their  argumentation,  indeed,  rests  upon 
the  most  egregious  sophistry,  and  Mr.  Somerville  has  properly 
exposed  it.  His  reasoning  is  close  and  cogent,  and  his  conclusi- 
ons are  irrefragable.  The  refutation  of  these  two  mathematicians, 
(who  seem  to  have  rashly  approached  a  topic  which  they  had 
very  inadequately  considered,)  is  complete,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  temperate.  We  most  cordially  recommend  the  pamphlet 
to  the  attention  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  been  thrown  into  a 
state  of  doubt,  by  the  ))ositive  tone  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  where  the  head  only  has  been  be- 
wildered by  his  sophistry,  doilbts  must  soon  yield  to  the  force  of 
Mr.  Somerville's  arguments. 

As  the  subject  is  momentous,  wc  shall  subjoin  a  few  observa- 
tions. 

And  first,  let  us  notice  the  singular  fatality  which  often  at- 
tends men  of  acumen  and  science,  when  they  are  tempted  to  op- 
pose the  truths  of  Revelation.  The  mathematical  articles  in  ^e 
Edinburgh  Review,  though  they  are  sometimes  marked  with 
strange  peculiarities  and  prejudices,  always  evince  considerable 
talent  and  research.  The  writer  assumes  the  tone  of  a  master, 
and  generally  proves  that  lie  is  one.  The  only  blunders  in  rea- 
soning or  investigation,  into  which  (as  far  as  we  recollect)  he 
Las  fallen,  in  the  course  of  twelve  years,  arc  two,  vias.  this  jij 
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reference  to  miracles,and  thatin  which  he  confounded  the  motive, 
and  the  accelerative  forces,  in  order  to  prove  that  God  did  not 
supt^rintend  the  world  he  had  made!  How  is  this  to  be  regarded 
but  as  another  confirmation  of  the  Divine  decree,  that  '*  they 
*^  who  deapise  God  shall  be  lightly  esteemed^''  either  for  the 
baseness  and  tolly  of  their  lives,  or  the  childishness  and  imbeci- 
lity of  their  reasonings,  when  they  presume  to  employ  human  in- 
tellect in  oj)position  to  the  teachings  of  Him  who  gave  it  ? 

Let  (he  conduct  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in  reference  to 
their  article,  and  to  this  refutation,  be  considered.     Mr.  Somer*- 
TiUe^s  paper  appeared  in  the  ^'  Edinburgh  Instructor'*  on  the 
Ist  of  December,  1814,  and  was  published  separately  early  in 
the  February  of  the  present  year.     There  can  be  no  doubt  tAitt 
the   Editor  of  the  Instructor,  in  the  first  instance,  and  Mr. 
Somerville,  in  the  next,  would  leave  copies  of  this  paper  with 
the  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
Reviewer.     We  have  now  lying  at  our  elbow  the  48th  Number 
of  the  ^'  Edinburgh  Review,"  which  contains  articles  manifestly 
written  about  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of  April.     Does 
it  exhibit  any  refutation  of  Mr.  Somerville's  essay  ?     No.    Does 
it  contain  any  acknowledgement  of   error,  or  even  of  inadver* 
tence,  in  reference  to  the  language  it  held,  in  the  46th  Number, 
on  the  subject  of  miracles  ?     It  does  not.     What  then  are  we  to 
infer  from  this,  but  that  these  Reviewers  have  neither  intellectual 
ability  to  refute  Mr.  Somerville,  nor  manliness  sufficient  to  ac- 
knowledge their  own  mistake,  and  deplore  its  evil  tendency  ?  It 
is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  stoop  to 
notice  what  they  may  regard  as  insignificant  magazines,  and  in- 
significant pamphlets.     The  Edinburgh  Instructor  is  read  bj 
hundreds  of  well-informed  persons,  who  are  occasionally  thrown 
into  the  society  of  the  members  of  "  the  coterie  i*^  and  Mr. 
Somcrville's  pamphlet,  though  humble  in  its  appearance,  is  the 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  at  Edinburgh.     The  Reviewer 
of  Laplace,  therefore,  must  know,  (it  is  next  to  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise,)  that  the  bulk  of  well-informed  {persons  at 
Edinburgh,  consider  him  as  completely  refute*!  :  the  same  im- 
pression will,  doubtless,  be  made  upon  every  unbiassed  reader 
of  Mr.    Somerville's  essay ;    and  unless  the  Reviewer  imme- 
diately attempt  a  reply  to  his  clerical  antagonist,  the  public  will 
inevitably  conclude,  not  merely  that  he  is,  but  that  he  considers 
himself,  defeated.     We  venture  to  predict,  however,  that  this 
gentleman  will  neither  reply  nor  retract ;  but  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  will,  as  usual,  seize  every  convenient  opportunity  of 
sapping  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  sneering  at  the  folly 
and  fanaticism  of  those  who  consider*  Christianity  to  be  of  su- 
preme importance.     But  this  is,  and  always  has  been  the  man- 
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ner  of  proceeding  adopted  by  infidels.  We  notice  it  thus  fully 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  our  young  readers  especially,  to  bd 
aware  of  it,  and  to  abhor  it. 

*  Pr.  Campbell  informs  us  (says  Mr.  Somerville)  that  it  excited 
much  surprise  in  his  days,  that  Hume  continued  to  publish  one  edi» 
lion  after  another  of  his  Essays,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
answer,  though  he  had,  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  expressed  himself 
in  terms  very  different  from  those  of  contempt,  concerning  that  work* 
It  has  excited  no  less  surprise,  at  present,  that  the  Reviewer  has  re- 
published Hume's  doctrine,  and  maintained  as  profound  a  silence 
about  the  answer  to  it,  as  if  none  had  ever  been  made.  But  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  surprise.  I  hey  wish  to  produce  a  certain- effect, 
and  that  effect  is  to  be  produced  by  promulgating  their  own  doctrines, 
not  by  noticing  the  answers.  They  have  perhaps  taken  the  hint 
from  those  persevering  personages,  the  quack  doctors,  who  continue 
year  after  year  to  advertise  their  nostrums,  long  aflertheir  pernicious^ 
effects  have  been  detected.  They  persevere,  because  they  hope  that 
many  will  read  and  believe,  and  purchase  and  swaUow,  who  never 
heard  of  the  detection.' 

We  must  just  glance  at  one  passage  more,  and  then  take  our 
leave  of  this  interesting  pamphlet. 

*  An  Infidel,  we  Jcnoijo^  may  be  so  destitute  of  common  honesty,  as 
to  declare  his  belief  of  the  Bible,  and  even  of  the  Scottish  Confession 
of  Faith,  for  a  church  living,  or  a  professorship.' 

Surely  this  is  not  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  are  infi- 
del Professors  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  much  less  to  insinuate 
that  the  lucubrations  of  such  infidel  Professors  adorn  the  pages 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
]iassage  suggests  a  caution  which  we  cannot,  consistently  with 
our  duty,  suppress.  If  there  be  Professors  in  any  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  who  disbelieve  Christianity,  and  who,  either  anony- 
mously or  otherwise,  impugn  its  principles  and  doctrines,  we 
trust  that  English  Dissenters,  many  of  whom  send  their  sons 
north  of  the  Tweed  to  finish  their  education,  will  take  especial 
care  to  select  those  Universities,  in  which  the  religious,  as  well  as 
the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  Professors,  is  unques- 
tionable. 
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Gnielty,  and  here,  on  the  subject  of  liTe  baits,  he  aoqniit 
himself  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner.  The  question^ 
are,  however,  quite  distinct.  Most  river  iish  may  be  taken  by 
artiiicidl,  and  by  dead  baits,  indeed,  we  have  heard  that  some 
vrho  esteem  themselves  true  anglers^  actually  reject  the  use  df 
live  baits. 

*  With  respect  to  the  Treatise  itself,  it  seems  fully  adequate  to 
every  purpose  M'hich  it  professes  to  teach.  It  is  principally 
distinguished  from  others  on  the  same  subject,  in  being  more 
])articular1y  adapted  to  the  angler  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon* 
don,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  a  map  of  twenty  miles  round 
London  would  be  no  unserviceable  additioa  to  it.  The  city 
angler,  unlike  the  city  sportsman,  as  being  certainly  the  mort 
skilful  of  the  fraternity,  will  thank  Mr.  S.  for  the  sectitnu  of 
the  rivers  Thames  and  Lea,  and  for  the  parUcular  local  inforr 
ination  connected  with  them.  The  wooa-engraviHgif  are  suf- 
iiciently  illustrative  of  the  various  modes  of  baiting. 

The  jyoetry — tor  what  is  a  "  Treatise  on  Angling**  without 
poetry — is  vile :  we  mean  that  which  we  suppose  is  given  as  ori** 
giual.  Anglers,  however,  need  not  be  poets,  if  they  tnay  he  ang- 
lers. Thomson's  inimitable  description  of  the  taJcing  of  an  irid 
cautious  trout,  the  monarch  of  the  brook,  by  the  fly  angler,  could 
have  \ieen  written  only  by  a  most  skilful  band  in  each  depart* 
ment. 

'  At  the  end  of  the  work  Mr.  S.  has  ver^  j'u^cioosly  given 
the  rul(»s  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  the  re- 
covery of  drowned  persons.  By  making  himself  acquainted 
with  these  rules,  the  angler  may  render  a  much  greater  benefit 
to  his  fellow  creatures,  than  that  of  sharing  his  day's  produce  ' 
with  the  cottager  who  may  have  kindly  afforded  him  shelter  from 
the  '"toriii,  or  with  the  wearied  peasant,  returning  home  from  his 
da}'s  labour.  In  the  low  meadows  in  many  counties,  the 
adjoinirii]^  river  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  heated  haymaker 
to  bathe,  and  the  consequence  is  too  often  fatal ;  dei'p  pits, 
weeds,  and  even  in  shallow  places,  the  crainp,  remiering  it 
impossible  for  him  to  regain  the  shore.  And  if  the  unhappy 
roan  be  taken  out  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  the  distance 
from  intMiicdl  aid  precrludes  all  hope  of  restoration.  Her^  the 
well-instructed  angler  m  ly  render  the  most  essential  servioet 

It  might  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Honuuie. 
Society,  to  print  their  instructions  on  cards,  and  distribute  them- 
to  the  shops,  to  be  put  into  the  books  of  tackle  as  a  constant ' 
appendHge  to  them.  The  angler  indeed  will  do  well  always  to 
provide  himself  with  a  few  copies,  and  in  his  excursions  to.. 
disti  ii)ute  tltem  at  the  various  places  of  refreshment  he  may, 
visit. 

There  is  another  case  in  whicli  the  angler  may  do  good 
service  to  society^  we  mean  in  the  way  of  distributing  tmcte^  imt 
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*  in  the  simple  and  original  perception  ;  and,  even  when  pby- 
^  sical  sensations   are  assumed,  we  can  seldom  account  for  them 

*  in  the  secondary  and  complicated  shapes,  in  which   they  take 
.  ^  the  name  ot  diversions.     I  never  yet  met  with  a  sportsman,  who 

*  could  tell  me  in  what  the  sport  consisted  ;  who  could  resolve 
'  it  into  its  principle,  and  state  that  principle.  I  have  been  a 
^  great  follower  of  fishing  myself,  and  in  its  cheerful  solitude 

*  have  passed  some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  a  sufficiently  happy 
'  life;  but,  to  this  moment,  1  could  never  trace  out  the  source 

*  of  the  pleasure  which  it  aiforded  me.'* 

Is  angling  a  lawful  pursuit  P — And  this  question  reminds  uii 
of  the  Treatise  before  us,  of  which  we  had  almost  lost  sight. 
Mr.  Salter  anticipates  this  objection  against  the .  subject  on 
which  he  writer,  and  has  thought  it  uecessary  to  give  us  a 
page  or  two   of  '  Apology  for  Anglers.' 

*  Ought  we  (he  says)  to  abandon  the  Cod-fisheries  on  the  score  of 
hunianiij/f  Yet  what  is  the  Cod-fishery  but  angling  on  a  larger  scale? 
Every  cod  that  smokes  upon  our  board  has  been  caught  by  a  line  and ' 
hook,  and  every  turbot  has  been  obtained  by  the  same  means.  Surely, 
then,  if  it  is  not  a  crime  to  angle  for  fish  of  a  larger  class,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  ocean,  it  cannot  be  criminal  to  take  the  smaller  kinds  that 
abound  in  our  rivers.  The  nursery  which  the  Newfoundland  Cod- 
iishcry  affords  of  hardy  seamen,  accustomed  to  danger,  and,  in  the 
hour  of  adversity,  our  best  hope,  may  be  reckoned  as  no  trifline  ad- 
vantage resulting  from  the  use  of  the  baited  hook.  Few  would  wil- 
lingly have  it  abandoned  because  the  fish  may  suffer  pain  when  they 
are  nooked.' 

In  these  remarks  Mr.  S.  seems  to  have  inverted  the  apoph- 
thegm :  with  him  what  is  nationally  right,  cannot  be  morally 


wrong- 


He  afterwards  proceeds  to  shew  that  angling  is  justifiable, 
and  may  be  practised  without  oflSsnce  to  God  or  man  ;  and  among 
other  things  he  remarks, — 

*  That  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  fisher- 
men, angles  and  hooks,  are  mentioned,  but  in  no  instance  is  the 
practice  condemned,  even  by  implication. 

And  again, 

*  In  order  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  catching  fish 
with  hooks  was  never  considered  a  sinfid  pursuit,  I  shall  quote  our 
Saviour's  order  given  to  the  apostle  St.  Peter:  ''  Go  thou  to  tlie 
sea,  and  cast  an  hook^  and  take  up  the  fish  that  first  cometh  up."  *   ^ 

This  last  argument  would  seem  almost  decisive  :  it  goes  near 
to  preclude  the  propriety  of  offering  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
an  objection  iiregard  to  its  lawfulness.  Mr.  S.  next  sets 
himself  to  combat  the  diarge  advanced  on  the  plea  of  alleged 

*  rale/s  Natural  Theology,  9th  edit,  pa  531,  2. 
Vot,lIi.  N.S.  2X 
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foUoMring    address  to   *  His  Imperial  Majestj,  the  Chriftiflb   I 

*  Alexander  the  Great.' 

*  Anointed  Prince  !  whose  hright  Imperial  Crown 
By  prescient  Heav'n  fore-doom'd  to  high  renown. 
With  new  effulgence  fills  the  Christian  sphere  : 

To  every  ))eople  sends  its  radiance  near ; 

Great  Alexander  !  Not  as  He  of  old 

In  Pagan  times,  in  Pagan  story  told : 

His  lust,  was  power;  Thy  gracious  will,  to  sare; 

Thy  praise  to  free ;  His  glory  to  enJfave  : 

With  name  more  sacred,  glory  more  elate, 

Thee  nations  hail,  The  Christian  and  The  Great ! 

*  O  High-commissioned !  sent  at  length  to  close 
With  Christian  Peace  the  tale  of  Christian  Woes ! 
To  Th«e  we  see  consign'd  the  sword  of  God, 

To  save  His  Church  and  break  her  Tyrant's  rod. 

On  Russia's  plains  the  Almighty  word  is  gir'n. 

And  nations  press  to  own  the  voice  of  Heav'n ; 

With  prostrate  faith  th'  Eternal  Will  to  praise. 

And  hail  the  saviours  whom  its  counsels  raise.'— pp;  7— 8. 

After  the  example  of  the  Poet  Laureate's  '^  Tliree  Odes,^*  these 
^^  Original  Lines'*  are  preceded  by  a  similar  address  to  his  Royal 
Ilifl^hness  the  Prince  Regent ;  but  our  Author  has  chosen  die 
Duke  of  Wellington,  instead  of  his  Majesty  of  Prassia,  to 
complete  the  heroic  triumfrirate.  Those  to  tiie  Piince  Regent 
are  naturally  the  worst :  there  is  something  ludicrouB  in  the  Sect 
of  the  rhyme  in  the  second  couplet. 

^  High-favour'd  BrunswickI  on  whose  Royal  crest 
The  marks  divine  of  Heavenly  Mercy  rest : 
See  the  third  fleeting  year  now  op*Tdof^nce 
Thy  own  Britannia  hail'd  Iliee  Reobxt  Pxincb,' 

Aad  again : 

'  So  pass  the  years  in  rising  glory,  since 

Thy  own  Britannia  hails  Inee  Regent  Prince** 

But  there  are  better  things  than  these  in  the  Tolnme :  and 
although  our  excellent  Author  cannot  be  considered  as  haTng 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  claims  to  the  sacred  character  of 
Vates^  in  either  of  its  imports,  the  reader  will,  we  thinks  close 
these  "  Original  Lines,"  not  only  in  perfect  good  humour,  but 
with  sentiments  of  esteem  for  the  character  which  they  serre  to 
convey  to  us.  The  volume  was  evidently  designed  for  the  oirdf 
of  his  friends,  and  within  that  circle  it  will  interest.  We  wiH 
make  room  for  the  following  specimen,  which  we  extract  fiw 

*  Lines  to  Childe  Harold.* 

^  0 !  **  if,  as  holiest  men  have  deem'd«  there  Im 
*^  A  land  of  souls  beyond  Death^s  sable  shore/' 
How  would  quickslMarted  Harold  bum  tp  see 
The  much  lov'd  objects  of  his  life  once  moit ; 
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And  nature's  new  sublimities  explore. 
Ah  !  say  not  if  to  those  whom  God  hath  taught  i 
If  aught  on  earth,  that  blessed  truth  is  sure; 
All-gracious  God,  to  quiet  human  thought. 
Hath  pledg'd  His  Sacred  Word,  and  demonstration  wrought. 

• 

*  Did  Babylon,  in  truth,  by  Cyrus  fall  ? 

Is't  true,  that  Persia  stain'd  the  Grecian  land  i 
Did  Philip's  son  the  Persian  host  -enthrall  ? 
Or  Caesar's  legions  press  the  British  strand  ? 
Fell  Palestine  by  Titus'  sword  and  brand  ? 
Can  Harold  to  those  facts  hitjaith  intrust  i 
Then,  let  him  humbly  learn,  and  understand^ 
Then  *«  i.s  Christ  risen  from  the  dead  J'  the  first 
Dear  pledge  of  mortal  frames  yet  mould'ring  in  the  dust. 

*  But  Harold  *«  will  not'look  beyond  the  tomb.*' 
And  tliinks  *»  he  may  not  hope  for  rest  before  :'* 
Fie!  Harold,  fie!  unconscious  of  tby  doom^ 
I'he  nature  of  thy  soul  thou  know'st  not  more: 
Nor  know*8t,  thy  lofly  mind  which  loves  to  soaTy 
lliy  glowing  spirit,  and  thy  thoughts  sublime 
Are  foreign  on  this  flat  and  naked  shore ; 

And  languish  for  their  own  celestial  clime,' 
Far  in  the  bounds  of  Spa.  e,  beyond  the  bounds  of  Time.*  p.  24. 

Art.  XIII.  The  Doctrine  of  Atonementp  an  eueniial  Part  of  the 
Christian  Syttem :  A  Sermon  preached  at  Beccles,  to  the  Mens- 
bers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Associations.  By  William  HuU. 
8vo.  pp.  vii.  5B.  Price  2ft.  6d.  Conder.  1815. 

A  TONE  of  vigorous  thinking  and  impassioned  feeling,  to 
happily  pervades  this  discourse,  that  we  deem  it  ^itiUedto 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  public  attention.  It  is  founded 
•n  the  apostolic  declaration  to  the  Corinthians,  '^  We  preach 
^^  Christ  crucified  ;*'  and  after  some  preliminary  otmervatioiia 
<m  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  Mr.  Hull  amplifies  at  consider* 
able  length  the  general  arguments  by  which  it  is  supported. 
He  proves  that  it  accords  With  the  typical  nature  of  ancient 
sacrifices  ;  with  the  exalted  terms  in  which  the  Scriptures  hav^ 
described  the  person  of  Christ ;  with  the  unparalleled  suflferings 
he  endured ;  and  with  the  importance  attached  to  his  death  w 
the  sacred  writers.  He  then  illustrates  the  suitableness  of  this 
doctrine  to  the  moral  condition  of  our  nature,  and  proves  tba 
'  impotence  of  those  who  oppose  it  to  substitute  a  better  hope 
*  in  its  stead.^ 

It  will  be  perceived  from  this  brief  analyi^  of  the. principal 
reasonings  in  the  discourse,  before  us,  that  there  Is  not  any 
originat  argumentation ;  but  what  is  advanced  is  well  supported 
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by  scriptural  authoritim,  mi  uRefully  applied  to  fhNi  f^eatpur- 
poses  of  pereaBal  Wli^len.  The  whole  cfwcowfsr*  ts  partica- 
larly  marked  by  4fae  aKtour  and  enerf^  of  the  preacher ;  aod 
he  is  uo  cofnmon -plate  declatmer  He  reasons  with  perspicuity 
and  force ;  and,  to  use  the  appropriate  language  of  Scripture, 
<<  speaks  out  of  the'^abuudaiioe  of  his  heart*  v¥e  haTe  seldom 
witnessed  a  more  ieticitotts  combination  of  argument  and  feel- 
ing. If,  occasionally,  the  thought^  are  bo  much  expanded,  as 
to  lose  in  solidity  what  they  gain  in  amplitude,  this  is  eYid'mtly 
the  effect  of  the*  preacher^s  solemn  conviction  of  the  imjK>rtance 
of  the  sut^ect ;  U  is  the  expansion  of  an  ardent  and  ingenuous 
mind.  We  extract  the  following  eloquent  passage  in  confirma- 
tion of  our  opinion. 

'  Much  has  been  written  on  the  death  of  Christy  as  the  teal  and  con- 
firmation of  hiB  doctrines  :•— ^an  explication  of  that  great  catastrophe, 
which  is  worie  than  puerile ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  an  innocent  being,  it  is  elear^  that  had  he  never 
suffered  on  the  cross,  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  would  have  been  soffi- 
ciently  established,  not  only  bv  their  own  internal  evidence,  but  by  the 
predictionsof  ancient  writ,  and  by  the  attestations  of  miraculous  power. 
He  did  not  suffer  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  resurrection.  This  will 
not  explain  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  sinless  beiag,  much  less  the 
acuteness  of  his  atfony  in  his  last  hours.  If  this  were  all,  ether 
means  might  have  beea  employed  to  secure  that  ^  blessed  consuls* 
*'  matioQ,''  than  the  conflict  in  the  garden,  and  the  appaUIng  horrors 
0f  the  cross. 

<  No  roan  can  be  familiar  with  ecclesiastical  hisfeoryi  especially 
with  those  parts  which  detail  the  persecutions  of  the  church  of 
God,  without  being  astonished  at  the  holy  heroism  of  the  martjrrs, 
their  patience  in  sumsringi  and  their  fortitude  in  death.  They  have 
endured  with  equal  magnanimi^  the  fierce  intolerance  of  pagan 
and  of  Christhm  Rome.  Dragged  from  dungeons  dark  as  midnight, 
and  pestilential  as  the  grave,  or  from  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
when,  amidst  the  savages  of  the  desert,  they  have  sought  a  refuge 
fhmi  the  more  frightful  cruelty  of  men;  while  multitudes  have  gazed 
and  wondered  at  the  sight,  they  have  approached  the  pile,  and  the 
Uocky  with  an  intrepid  step,  and  evinced,  amidst  sufferings,  at  the 
remembraaoe  ef  which  the  boldest  spirit  is  appalled,  feelings  faithfU 
to  themselves  and  to  their  God,  too  loflv  to  recede,  too  triumphaaf 
to  complain,  too  ethereal  to  be  quenched.  Never  has  human  am* 
lure  appeared  in  greater  majestv  than  in  the  last  hours  of  tome  ef 
^e  Gnristian  martyrs  :  its  grandeur  has  been  redeemed  amidst  the 
fflooii^  and  horrors  of  deam.  They  have  given  us  lessons  of  sub- 
lime  instruction,  On  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  corporeal 
part  of  our  nature;  the  deathless  energy  of  ^e  higher  faculties  of 
man  amidst  the  cr^sh  and  dislocation  of  his  material  hwaae ;  but,- 
above  aU,  as  most  applicable  to  our  present  subject,  they  have 
taught  us  effectually  the  great  truth,  that  notwithstanding  our  Weak- 
ness and  our  frailtjr,  the  most  timid  mortal,  fiirtified  by  holy  prfn- 
•iples^  and  armed  with  Christian  faith,  becomes  invdnerable  to  ftar* 
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<  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ)?  Shall  tribulatioity 
'  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  fkimae,  or.  aakedness^  or  peril,  or 
'sarord  ?«— Nay,  in  all  these  things,  wo  are  more  than  conquerom 
"  through  him  that  loved  us." 

*  It,  however,  we  compare  with  some  illustrious  examples-  of  thia  ' 
cind^  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  the  Son.  of  God)  we  hehold  a> 
ttriking  disparity.     It  is  true,  he  did  not  recoil  from  the  conflict; 
le  met  it  with  fortitude  and  with  dignity.     But  ic  was  the  dignity  of 
>atient  suffering.     It  was  the  fortitude  which  is  silent  when  it  caa> 
)e  cheerful   no  longer ;  which  refuses  to  ■  he  suhdued  by  the  most' 
iery  trial  of  its  strength ;  and  which,  if  it  be  allowed  us^  to  compat^' 
;he  feelings  of  this  awful  character  with  those  of  a  mortal  breast^ 
prefers  to  perish   rather  than  to  yield.     It  is  evident,  that  a  more 
;han  ordinary  dejection,  a  mysterious  ani  terrific  melancholy,  preyed 
jpon  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer,  from  the  hour  of  the  conflict  in  the  - 
garden  to   that  in   which  he  expired  on  the  cross.     Why,  then,  if 
Jie  death  of  c'hrist  was  only  that  of  a  martyr,  why  had  he  more 
than   the  martyr's  suffering,  and  less  than  the  martyr's  sapport^?^. 
Why  vvcis  he  left  in  his  last  moments  to  exclaim  in  anguish,  **  My 
^  God !  my  God  !  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"     It  is  evident,  from- 
the  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  that  the  sufferings  of  .the  Saviour 
were  more  immediately  those  of  the  mind,  while  those  of  ordinary 
martyrs  have  been  chiefly  limited  to  the  body  :  andf  when  we  coi^ 
trast   his  desertion  with  their  supports,  his  agony   with  tlieir  joys, 
his  expiring  cry  with  their  tone  of  triumph ;  wlien,  amidst  flames- 
and   tortures,  gleams   of  approaching  glory  have,  burst  upon  their 
sight, — we  are  compelled  to  exclaim,  with  an  energy  of  conviction' 
not  to  be  .suppressed,  <<  Behold   the  Lamb  of  Goo,  which  taketh 
•*  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  '  pp.  26 — 28. 


Art  XIV  Sonnets,  Odes,  and  other  Poem,  by  the  late  IMr  Charlet 
Leftley,  together  with  a  short  Ace  .unt  of  his  Life  and  Writings. 
To  which  is  added  a  Poetical  Collection,  consisting  of  Elegies, 
Ballads,  and  ^ketche«,  on  various  SubjecU,  chiefly,  descriptiira. 
Written  in  India,  and  during  a  Voyage  to  and  front  .Madras  By 
WiUid.n  Linley,  Esq.  late  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India- 
Company.   12iuo  pp.  20J    Price  ?».  Longman  aod  Co.  1815. 

'T'HIi  sUorl,  but  interesting  account  of  Charles  Leftley,  pre»* 
^  fixed  to  this  collection  of  his  poetical  works,  forms  anochfer 
page  in  the  melancholy  annals  of  prenius.  The  tale  lias  been* 
often  told.  '  Domestic  and  pecuniary  difficuities'  attended  htm 
from  his  first  entry  into  life;  Ins  health,  iiaturaUyv  delicate, 
could  ill  sustain  the  laborious  exerti-ins  by  which  hewa**  doom- 
ed to  oil  dt  o.ice  fjp  co'npetence  jind  for  f ime  ;  sickness,  anx- 
iety, <•  !  lisa  >pointment  wrought  up  his  irritable  frame  to 
peiul . .  ,  till  a  length  Consumption  laid  her  hand  upon  her 
victim,  ana  terminated,  the  abort  aud.fevariah: scents  Mr.  Lin-* 
ley  informs  us,  that 
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*  He  had  fallen  into  the  eommon  error  of  consumptive  penonSf 
and  resolutely  maintained^  that  there  were  no  symptoms  in  nis  oon»- 
plaint  but  what  change  of  air,  a  skilful  physician,  and  comfortable 
accommodation  would  speedily  remove.  The  few  friends  whu  daily 
yisited  him,  and  witnessed  the  increasing  ravages  of  his  disease,  had 
not,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  distant  hope  of  his  recovery;  yel^ 
that  the  medical  assistance  he  seemed  to  place  so  much  confidence 
in  should  not  be  wanting,  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Pearson,  then 
liviiig  in  Leicester-fields,  to  whom  his  case  and  indigent  circum- 
stances had  been  previously  explained.  This  humane  man,  whose 
professional  ability  cannot  make  him  more  respected  than  his  bene- 
volence has  made  him  beloved,  immediately  and  gratuitously  pre- 
scribed for  him,  and  attended  him  afterwards,  while  his  attendance 
could  prove  of  the  slightest  avail,  with  unremitting  zeal  and  solici- 
tude. The  day  preceding  his  dissolution,  the  sacrament,  at  his  ear- 
nest desire,  was  administered  to  him  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  he  expired  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  afternoon,  in  the 
27th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1797'  pp.  4,  5. 

'  His  principles,'  adds  his  friend,  *  were  honourable :  he  had  a 
steady  confidence  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  nor  rejected  tbc 
mysteries  of  revelation  because  they  soared  beyond  the  sphere  of 
mere  human  philosophy.  His  disposition  was  generally  good,  and 
his  heart  charitable ;  but  he  had  the  failings  inseparable  from  hu- 
manity, he  was  proud,  even  to  weakness,  in  the  miost  ofhia  severest 
deprivations.  He  was  frequently  capricious,  obstinate,  and  irritable; 
he  had  occasional  fits  of  gloom,  and  rejected  with  haughty  petulance 
^  the  advances  and  assiduities  of  his  oldest  and  sincerest  friends  ;  but 
surely  he  had  many  causes  for  gloom,  and  even  despondency  :  if  he 
looked  back,  it  was  at  nothing  he  could  remember  with  satisfaction ; 
if  he  looked  forward,  the  prospect  was  still  more  cheerless;  hope 
was  frequently  the  companion  of  his  muse,  but  did  little  towards 
smoothing  the  rugged  journey  of  his  life.'  pp.  6, 7* 

Mr.  Leftley  is,  undoubtedly,  entitlcil  to  the  wreath  of  Genius, 
which,  we  are  informed,  it  was  his  sole  ambition  to  attain ;  and 
whieii  can  now  only  be  hung  upon  his  tomb.  There  is  a  bold- 
ness  of  expression,  a  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  occasionally  a 
richness  of  imagery,  which  constitute  the  yery  elements  of 
poetry,  and  give  indications  of  no  ordinary  mind.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  of  co|)ious  extracts.  The  first  we  shall  give,  is 
from  a  series  of  fantastical  little  odes,  entitled  <  Flights  of 
*  Fancy.'  ,       ® 

'  Would  you  the  fairy  resions  see. 
Hence  to  the  green  woods  run  with  me  ; 
From  mortals  safe  the  live-long  night. 
There,  countless  feats  the  fays  delight. 
Where  burns  the  glow-worm's  lamp  so  blue. 
One  gives  each  flower  its  proper  hue ; 
While  near,  his  busy  huswife  weaves 
Ribbands  of  graM  and  mantling  leaves : 
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Some  teach  young  plants  with  grace  to  move. 

Some  lead  the  woodbine  to  her  love. 

Some  strew  the  shore  with  shells  and  sand^ 

While  others  pilot  weeds  from  land. 

'Tis  moonlight,  sweet,  come,  follow  me. 

And  the  chafer's  bugle  our  guide  &h^  be,*  p.  64?. 

here  is  much  sportiveness  of  conception  and  elegance,  in 
"ollowing  Ode,  '  written  as  an  Incantation  to  the  Tooth- 
ed 

*  Spirit  of  relentless  hate, 
Cruel  minister  of  fate, 
Demon  of  accursed  power 
Sent  to  plague  the  social  hour, 
-    Savage  torturer  of  sense, 

Hence  !  you  restless  fury,  hence  ! 

Whether,  born  with  us,  you  be 
Generate  in  fragrant  tea ; 
Float  on  wine's  nectareous  tide ;     - 
Sightless  on  the  air-beam  glide ; 
Or,  enveloped  in  our  food, 
Lodge  your  young  prolific  brood ; 
Once,  and  twice,  and  thrice  obey 
ftiy  sovereign  magic — hence !  away ! 

Wliatever  be  youf  name  or  form, 
Tartar,  caries,  or  worm  ; 
What  your  cell,  the  gum  or  tooth; 
'  What  your  victim,  age  or  youth  ; 
What  your  nature,  sly  or  bold ; 
What  your  temper,  hot  or  cold ; 
What  your  climate,  moist  or  dry ; 
Hence  !  avoid  ray  mistress  ;  fly ! 

By  that  sweet  expressive  name 

Virgil  has  made  dear  to  fame;  v- 

That,  which  Horace  to  his  lyre 

Sung  with  so  much  grace  and  fire; 

That  which  tender  Ovid  chose 

For  a  faithful  woman's  woes. 

When  Demophoon  no  more 

Visited  the  Thracian  shore; 

That  which  lives  in  Shenstone's  straii^ 

That  which  youthful  poets  feign. 

When  in  tufled  mead  or  grove 

They  first  pour  the  plaints  of  love ; 

By  Phillis,  a  propitious  spell, 

I  charge  you  hence !  avaunt  to  bell ! 

Haply,  lest  her  name  should  fail. 
Let  her  lovely  form  prevail : 
OL.III.  N.  S.  2Y 
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By  those  objects  of  desire* 

Auburn  tresses,  eyes  of  (iret 

By  her  polish'd  front  of  snow. 

By  her  rosy  cheeks  below. 

By  her  dimples  and  her  wiles. 

By  her  frowns  and  by  her  smiles. 

Frowns  tliat  murder  with  disdain^ 

Smiles  that  animate  acain, 

By  her  h'ps,  whicli  when  they  moye 

Breathe  the  tenderest  sighs  of  Iotc, 

By  her  ivory  neck  and  arms. 

And  ten  thousand  otlicr  charms^ 

I  conjure  you  to  forbear. 

Spare  her  sex,  her  beauty  spare* 

By  her  virtues,  talents,  arts, 

By  the  pleasure  she  imparts. 

Far  above  the  proud  and  great, 

Through  her  mild  domestic  state  ; 

By  the  graces  of  licr  muse, 

By  the  flowers  her  needle  strews. 

By  the  heavenly  strains  she  sings. 

When  she  wakes  the  obedient  strings 

By  her  magic  pencil,  fraught 

\\  ith  every  excellence  or  thought. 

By  the  gardens  which  reward 

Her  cultivation  and  rezard. 

By  her  gentleness*  and  ease. 

And  all  her  countless  powers  to  please^ 

Vanish  ! — behold  the  charm  has  ape^ 

The  agonizing  fiend  has  fled. 

Now  my  incantation's  donCi 

Blithe  I  meet  the  nooo-tide  sun; 

Deeds  of  science,  deeds  of  fancyt 

Chemistry  and  necrooiancy. 

Talisman  and  mystic  rod. 

Flow 'rets  by  the  fairies  trocL 

Vessels,  rings,  and  aU  beaide 

Tiiat  enchantresses  providke. 

Potent  spelts,  and  magic  slighta. 

Ghosts,  and  goblins,  genii,  aprulila. 

Moonbeam^  niunina\'>  gall,  and  Uaodi, 

All  that  dwells  in  flame  and  flood. 

Or  to  earth  and  air  belong. 

Yield  to  my  immortal  song !'  pp*  45*— 49. 

-^'r.  Lrfrlty's  sonnets  are  |)ecuUarly  elegaiU.  Ther  disc 
a  ^ery  ciiliivat<d  taste,  ajid  appear  lo  be  foiVMd  on  'then 
ot  our  elder  writers.     We  can  make  room  OdIv  for  the 

lowiuir.  * 
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<  How  comes  ray  mifttress  ?  Hke  a  bridemaid  clad. 

Or  like  a  nun,  who  thinks  all  pleasure  vain  ? 

I  would  not  haye  her  throb  like  me,  with  paiii« 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  would  not  have  her  glsKl : 
So  long  an  absence  should  have  made  her  sad ; 

Yet  why  be  sad  to  meet  my  kiss  again  ? 

Oh  !  no  ;  like  me,  she  should  affect  disdain. 
And  yet,  like  roe,  be  rapturously  mad  ! 

I  fain  would  see  her,  full  of  hopes  and  fears, 
Hang  on  my  neck  with  pleasure  and  with  shame ; 

Behold  her  bright  eyes  smile,  and  smile  in  tears, 
And  hear  her  falter  as  she  lisps  my  name  : 

Oh !  if  the  vagrant  beauty  thus  appears, 
Love  light  thy  torch! — I  bid  adieu  to  fame!'  p.  19. 

a  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems,  there  will  doubtless 
111  a   great   inequality   of  merit :  and  there  are  defects  of 

and  versification  in  Mr.  Leftley's  poetry,  which  his  ma- 
'  judgement  would  have  led  him  to  avoid.  They  are, 
?ver,  the  nobler  faults  into  which  Genius  alone  is  found  to 
ite  ;  and  they  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed,  perhaps, 
s  too  implicit,   or  too  negligent  imitation  of  .the  best   mo- 

le  poems  of  his  Biographer,  which  are  introduced  with  a 
5St  Preface,  though  of  a  very  inferior  order  to  those  of  his 
1,  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  The  *  descriptive  Sketches* 
perhaps,  the  best  in  the  collection.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
liged  to  particularize  that  entitled  *  July.'  The  Pagoda, 
ceedingly  offensive,  from  the  attempt  to  throw  a  veilof 
mental  poetry  over  the  loathsome  abominations  of  Hindoo 
try.  As  we  wish  to  part  with  Mr.  Linley  on  friendly 
J,  we  will  conclude  this  article  with  the  following  speci* 

SEPTEMBER— TO   oppression. 

*  Fell  tyrant,  who  to  pangs  before  unknown, 

Hast  doom'd  pale  misery's  child,  hence  with  thy  train> 

The  blood  besprinkled  ministers  of  pain, 
That  mock  th'  imploring  tear  I 
Tlky  captives'  feeble  cries,  their  dying  moan. 

Lurk  'mid  the  gay  festoons  that  deck  thy  hall. 
And,  in  the  pauses  of  the  festive  song, 

That  at  thy  bidding  flows,  burst  on  thine  ear, 

Arrest  thy  shrinking  thoughts,  and  every  sense  appal. 
Then  to  thy  thoughts  guilt's  dire  reflections  throng 

To  vex  thy  startled  soul ; 
Tinging  with  bloody  drops  the  sparkling  bowl 
Just  lifted  to  thy  lip  !  Again  the  crj^ 
Assails,  and  deeper  lieaves  th'  imaginary  si^h! 

Can  aught  of  comfort's  healing  balm  oe  thuie> 

2  Y  2 
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Sad  wretch  !  wlio  Bometimcs  through  the  midnight  gloooi 
Viowcrit,  where  fancy  points,  the  visionary  tomb 
Til  at  yawns  to  thy  appro:  ich,  wliile  spectres  pale 
Fill  with  wild  shrieks  the  storm -increasing  gale? 
Ah  !  no  :  fresh  sorrows  cloud  each  closing  year  ; 
Through  thtf  dark  path  no  rays  of  peace  appear. 

No  hope-belViendiny  stars  on  thy  life's  journey  shine. 
Dost  thou  seek  rural  scenes  for  purer  air, 

Forcahrer  sleep  court  nature's  fragrant  bowers  ? 
In  vain  for  thee  she  spreads  her  couch  of  flowers  ; 

Still  on  thy  pomp,  distrust  and  anguish  wait* 
And  rrjiixc7>mr  still  (though  with  the  cheering  view 
Of  faithfiii  love  on  thy  wan  visage  smiling, 
A  prattling  offspring  thy  hcart*s  pangs  beguiling 

'VVith  u)any  a  fond  caress,  and  pastime  new) 
Haunts  each  retreat  from  woe,  while  grim  Despair 

Stalks  on  thy  palace  top,  and  mocks  thy  ialc  state.* 

pp.  181— l«!v 


Art.  XV.  1.  A  circuYii-t antral  Narrnive  of  the  Campaljrn  ii  /?:-•.-. 
cmbcUhhc.h.vUh  Plans  of  the  Battles  of  the  Moslcua  a^id  .Vj.'.-/:'  > 
lavitz.  Containing  a  faith  ul  Description  of  the  affecting  and  i::*'- 
renting  Scenes  of  which  the  .Luthor  was  an  Eye-Witnee*.  By  Z> 
gene  Labaume.  Captain  of  Engineers.  Translated  from  the  Frt-^.— 
J)VO.  pp.  viif,  412.  price  10s.  (id.     Leigh,  1813. 

-.  A  faith fi'l  Narrative  ftf  the  Rrpas, sing   of  the   fi«vr»wi,  Jv  ' 
Freuch  Anuij  in  1S12.     Hy  an   KyeAVitness.     Translated  :ru  . 
the  French,  wiih  Notes,  i\ritten  by  an  Officer  who  was  w;:h  t  •. 
Russian  Army,  at  the  same  Period.  8vo.  pp.  66-   Hatchard,  I*^.^ 

^V^li  pi'rfectly  agree  \s\{\\  (he  writer  of  the  last  of  t!ie*o  t 
puhlieations,  that  ^  it  were  :;rcatly  to  be   wi&hetl  that  sim 
^  able  and  impartial   writer  would    undertake     the    history  <■: 
^  th('  whole  campaign  of  181*2  ;'  for  we  have  uut  hitherto  «tt: 
any     work     which     in   the   lea.'^t  decree     deserres   thit    tiii- 
In  our  own   lant^^uage,  ind<*ed,  we   are  without  an v  ihins;  r^* 
icierahly  lierrnt  on  this  suhj'Vt.     Ker  Porter's  raiitiui?  tKn^k  • 
iioihin:;  more  than  a  idle  compilation  from    tlic  ucirspa(KT>  a.  . 

I'his  deliciencY  neither  of  the  writers  before  us  is.  in  our  ^\  • 
nion,  4|ualifie(l  to  supply  ;  for,  inde|H'ndently  of  the  |iarlialr2- 
tiire  oi  their  narratives,  Jjuhuume  is  much  ^iven  lo  romiiikM^:- 
and  the  *'  r*}e- Witness"  we  strongly  suspect  of  heiii*:  .^ 
<lieled  lo  tal^ilSinc;'.  The  Ca))tain  of  Eiiifiiiecr^,  liowe^t'' 
s<*enis  to  uim  at  i^i^i^fiT  ^  correct  detail  ol  the  |iriiioipalf%fl:> 
<d  hi.-^  shuy,  whih'  ho  allows  himself  a  Fieence  ol  einbi^lhsi- 
mcnt  in   the    littltt    episodes  only    which   he  occ^asionallT  intr  *- 
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duces  as  auxiliaries  to  the  main  narration.  But  the  writer  of 
tlie  pam])hlet  is  obviously  a  partisan  : — all  his  statements  are 
directed  to  serve  a  particular  'purpose  ;  every  thing  is  disco- 
loured and  distorted,  and  the  military  talents  of  KutusofT  and 
Witte^enstein,  are  sacrificed  most  shamelessly  to  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  exculpating  Admiral  ChichagotF.  We  will  not  credit  the 
assertion,  that  the  Admiral  himself  is  the  Author  of  the  note^; 
for,  although  we  are  not  disposed  to  impute  to  the  writer  any 
more  severe  charge  than  that  of  omission,  yet,  in  our  apprehen- 
sion, even  this  is  of  a  very  serious  kind.  We  can  allow  much 
for  the  real  or  imaginary  feeling  of  injury,  and  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  wounded  pride  ;  but  these  would  not  vindicate  an  offi- 
cer's resolute  abstinence  from  every  comment  upon  assertions 
grossly  claiming  for  the  invaders  of  his  country  victory,  where 
they  undeniably  sustained  defeat,  and  throwing  upon  his  coun- 
trymen all  the  disgrace  of  discomfiture,  where  their  progress 
liad  been  marked  by  labour  and  perseverance,  by  skill,  intrepi- 
dity, and  triumph. 

As  we  cannot  afford  any  great  space  for  this  article,  we  shall 
take  a  very  cursory  view  of  the  narrative  of  Labaume,  that  we 
may  have  room  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  criticisms  of  the  Eye- 
witness ;  and  we  do  this  the  rather,  as  the  former  is  less  the  his- 
tory of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  whole  army,  than  of  those  in 
which  the  Fourth  Corps,  commanded  by  Beauharnois,  was 
principally  concerned. 

Labaume  is  a  s])irited  and  intelligent  narrator  ;  his  accounts  . 
of  movements  and  battles,  if  not  scientific,  are  clear,  animated, 
and  picturesque  ;  the  interest  of  his  story  never  flags,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  occasional  annoyance  of  an  evidently  fictitious 
personage,  with  long-winded  speeches,  descriptions,  and  ex- 
])ostulations,  we  should  have  read  his  work  with  uninterrupted 
gratification.  We  meet  with  three  or  four  of  these  gentry  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative ; — a  non-descript  monk,  a  forlorn 
Muscovite  gentleman,  who  acts  the  part  of  a  cicerone^  and  a 
pithy  Frencli  tutor,  who  repeats  seriatim  the  long  speeches  of 
the  Emperor  and  Rastopchin. 

Labaume  sets  out  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  Europe, 
previous  to  the  Russian  Campaign  ;  and  enumerates  the  various 
divisions  which  were  destined  to  take  part  in  it,  amounting  in 
the  £^ross  to  three  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  sixty  thou- 
sand cavalry,  in  discipline  and  equipment  superior  probably  to 
any  other  army,  even  of  half  that  amount  which  was  ever  be- 
fore led  to  battle.  Confident  in  their  numbers  and  their  prow- 
ess, and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  their  leader,  this  immense 
body  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  and 
twenty-fifth  of  June,  1812,  and  advanced  on  Wilna.  '  JFhc 
Russian  troops,  inferior  in  numbers,  and  injudiciously  scattered 
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in  position,  retired  in  all  directions.  The  effects  of  this  error  in 
judgement,  were  felt  lonf^  after.  Bagration,  who  was  cut  off 
from  the  main  army,  performed  wonders ;  but  he  was  for  a 
long  time  prevented  from  joining  the  Commander-in-chief- 
Barclay  de  Tolly.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Ostrowno  is  spi- 
rited, but  not  very  distinct ;  it  contains,  however,  a  characte- 
ristic specimen  of  the  superior  decision  and  promptness  of  Na- 
poleou^s  manoeuvres,  compared  with  those  of  other  officers  of 
undoubted  emmeuce. 

*  The  success  of  the  combat  was  certain  ;  but  we  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  cross  the  extensive  forest  before  us,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
were  the  hills  of  Witepsk,  where  we  knew  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
were  encamped.  Whue  we  were  deliberating  on  the  means  of  eftct- 
ing  that  important  passage,  we  heard  a  great  tumult  behind  us.  No 
one  could  guess  the  cause,  and  uneasiness  was  added  to  our  curiosity ; 
but  when  we  perceived  Napoleon  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  suite,  our 
fears  were  dissipated  ;  and  the  enthusiasm  which  his  presence  always 
excited,  made  us  hope  that  he  would  add  to  the  glory  of  that  event- 
ful day.  The  King  ef  Naples  and  the  Prince  hastened  to  meet  bim, 
and  informed  him  of  the  event  of  the  engagement,  and  the  measures 
which  they  had  since  adopted.  But  Napoleon,  desirous  to  become 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  every  circumstance,  quickly  pro- 
ceeded to  tlie  Ynost  advanced  posts  of  our  line,  and  viewed  from  an 
eminence,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
His  eye  penetrated  into  the  Russian  camp.  He  guessed  their  plans, 
and  immediately  ordered  new  dispositions,  which  being  executed 
with  precision  and  rapidity,  the  army  was  soon  in  the  middle  of  the 
forest.  We  followed  at  a  quick  pace,  and  reached  the  bills  of  Wi- 
tepsk as  the  day  began  to  close.^  p.  68,  69. 

The  Russians  abandoned  tlie  position  of  Witepsk  with  such 
admirable  order,  as  to  put  the  French  most  completely  at 
fault. 

'  We  wandered/  says  Labaume,  ^  in  all  directions  over  an  imrneme 
plain,  without  perceivmg  the  faintest  trace  of  his  retreat.  Not  one 
carriage,  not  a  single  dead  horse,  not  even  a  solitaiy  vehicle,  indi- 
cated the  road  which  the  enemy  had  taken.* 

The  storming  of  Smolensko  is  described  from  the  report  of 
another  othcer,  as  the  Viceroy's  division  was  not  present  at 
that  sanguinary  conflict.  It  is  well  observed,  in  connexion 
with  tliis  event,  that  if  Na]iolcon  had  limited 

*  'J'he  operations  of  this  campaign  to  the  taking  of  Riga,  the  forti- 
fying of  Witepsk  and  SmolensKo,  and  more  particularly  the  organi- 
zation of  Poland,  he  would,  doubtless:,  in  the  following  spring,  have 
forced  tlie  Rassians  either  to  subscribe  to  his  conditions,  or  to  run 
the  risk  of  the  almosit  certain  destruction  both  of  Mofcow  and  Peter»* 
burg.* 
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But  cautious  calculation  was  not  suited  to  the  impetuo«tty 
of  Buonaparte,  and  he  hurried  forward  on  the  road  to  Mo8- 
eow,  until  his  career  was  stopped  by  the  viUage  and  redoubts  of 
Borodino.  His  reconno Usance y  previous  to  the  celebrated  bal^- 
tle  of  that  name,  is  thus  described  : 

'Our  dragoons,  placed  as  sharp-shooters,  announced  the  approach 
of  Napoleon.  Immediately  the  name  of  the  Emperor  passed  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  every  one  awaited  his  arriiral  with  the  greatest 
impatience.  He  soon  made  his  appearance  followed  by  his  principi^ 
officers,  and  took  his  station  on  an  eqainence  whence  he  could  ewlj 
command  the  whole  camp  of  the  enemy  After  bavins  long  and  at^ 
teiitively  regarded  their  position,  and  carefully  observed  all  th,e  adJ9«- 
cent  country,  he  began  to  hum  some  insignificant  tune.  He  thi^m 
conversed  a  moment  with  the  Viceroy  ;  and,  mounting  his  horse^  h^ 
went  to  consult  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl.*  p.  126,  127« 

An  advanced  redoubt  was  carried,  after  a  bloody  contest,  by 
the  division  of  Corapan,  and 

*  The  ue:iit  morning,  as  Napoleon  wa9  reviewing  the  6Ist  regiment 
which  had  suffered  most,  he  asked  the  Colonel  what  he  had  done  with 
one  of  his  battalions  ?'  '^  Sire,''  relied  he,  ^'  U  is  in  the  re- 
doubt:'  » 

Of  the  tremendous  conflict  that  ensued,  we  have  neiflier  lei* 
sure  nor  iuelination  to  speak.  It  is  described  here,  as  far  as  k 
fell  under  Labaume's  observation,  with  great  animation,  but 
with  imperfect  fidelity.  The  Russian,  and  the  French  accounts 
of  this  battle,  are  completely  at  variance;  and  we  do  not  feel 
ourselves  qualified  to  point  out  the  precise  line  of  truth  :  Wie 
imas^ine,  however,  that  at  the  close  of  a  hard-fought  day,  thi» 
advantage  on  the  whole  was  with  the  French,  and  that  Kutusoff 
retreated,  because  he  felt  his  utter  inability  to  renew  the  contest. 
On  no  other  ground,  indeed,  can  his  retreat  be  vindicated  :  his 
troops  had  fought  well,  and  were  not  disheartened ;  many  of 
the  strong  pouits  of  his  position  were  yet  unforced,  and  bis  loss 
of  men  hau  certainly  not  exceeded  that  of  the  enemy.  He  re* 
treated,  however,  and  the  invaders  entered  Moscow.  The  fire 
which  laid  tliis  vast  city  waste,  is,  by  our  Author,  attributed  to 
Count  Rastopchin  ;  and  a  very  picturesque  description  is  givea 
of  the  burning  of  the  Exchange,  where  it  appears  to  have 
commenced,  and  whence  it  spread  in  all  directions,  until  nine 
tenths  of  the  city  were  consumed. 

Embarrassed  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  Russian  ar-* 
znies,  kept  continually  on  the  alert  by  the  incursions  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, and  unable  to  obtain  supplies  for  his  troops.  Napoleon 
was  at  length  compelled  to  break  up.  A  succesnul  attaiik  on 
the  cavalry  of  Murat,  hastened  his  movements,    and  on  tfae 
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eighteenth  of  October,  he  directed  his  march  on  the  Kalougha 
road,  and  speedily  came  in  contact  with  the  Muscovites  at 
Malo'Jaroslavitz.  Here  a<^ain  Labaume  claims  the  victory  for 
his  countrymen  ;  but  the  following  extract  will  shew  how  dearly 
it  was  purchased,  as  well  as  the  stern  indifTercnce  with  which 
the  frnperial  Chief  couhl  contemplate  the  dreadful  ravages  of  hh 
ambition. 

*  The  town  where  we  had  fought  no  longer  remained.  We  coold 
not  even  distinguish  the  lines  of  the  streets,  on  account  of  the  du- 
roerous  de-td  bodies  with  which  they  were  heaped.  On  e^0Tj  tide  we. 
saw  a  multitude  of  scattered  limbs,  and  human  heads,  crushed  by  the. 
wheels  of  the  artillery.  The  houses  formed  a  pile  of  ruins*  and  under 
their  burning  ashes,  appeared  many  skeletons  half  consumed.  Many 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  had,  on  quitting  the  field  of  battle,  taken  re- 
fuge in  these  houses.  The  small  number  of  them  who  had  .escaped 
the  flames,  now  presented  themselves  before  us,  with  their  faces 
blackened,  and  their  clothes  and  hair  dreadfully  burnt.'  p.  252%  2SSm 

*  Towards  the  afternoon.  Napoleon,  having  arrived  with  a  nume-  ' 
reus  suite,  coolly  surveyed  the  field  of  battle,  ancl  heard,  without 
emotion,  the  heart-rcndmg  cries  of  the  unhappy  wounded,  who  ea^ 
gerly  demanded  assistance.  But  this  man,  although  accustomed  for 
twenty  years  to  the  calamities  of  war.  could  not,  on  entering  the 
town,  repress  his  astonishment  at  the  desperation  with  which  both 
parties  must  have  fouglit.  Even  had  he  mtended  to  continue  his 
march  on  Tula  and  Ksuuga,  the  experience  of  this  battle  would  have 
deterred  him.  On  this  occasion,  even  iiis  insensibility  was  forced  to 
render  justice  to  those  to  whom  it  was  due.  He  gave  a  convincing 
proof  of  it  by  praising  the  valour  of  the  fourth  corps,  and  saying  to 
the  Viceroy,  ''The  honour  of  this  glorious  day  belongs  entuwlyto 
"  you."  '  p.  253, 254.. 

The  results  of  this  battle  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Rus- 
sians, for  they  succeeded  in  outflanking  the  French  army,  and 
in  cuttini^  oiV  its  columns  from  the  '  route  of  Medouin,  Joukh- 
^  nov  and  Ehi'ia.^  It  was  thus  thrown  back  on  the  Smolensko 
grt^at  road,  which  had  been  com])lctcly  desolated  by  the  ravages 
of  its  ibrmer  march,  offering  neither  food  nor  shelter  to  ita  re- 
tiring divisions.  Along  this  dreadful  road  the  French  retraced 
their  steps,  traversing  the  scenes  of  former  conflict,  still  covered 
with  thousands  of  decaying  carcases  ;  incessantly  harrassed  by 
the  Cossacks,  and  suflering  the  very  .Extremity  of  privation.  At 
Viazma,  they  were  overtaken  and  'routed  by  Milarodovitoh; 
and  '  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Viceroy  deemed  it 
<  prudent  to  ])rofit  by  the  obscurity  of  the  niriit,  to  eflfect  his 
^  retreat  and  gain  some  hours  march  on  the  Kussians.^  The 
passage  of  the  Wop  was  eminently  disastrous  to  the  Viceroy'* 
division ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  baggage  and  arttfleiy  m» 
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obliged  to  be  abandoned,  and  it  "vi^as  with  difficulty  that  the 
troops  themselveti  could  pass  the  ford.  Some  relief  was  hope4 
for  from  the  mag^azines,  which  it  was  presumed  had  been  formed 
and  husbanded  at  Smolensko  :  this  hope,  however,  was  vain  : 
— *■  Nothing,^  says  Labatime,  '  had  been  prepared  ta relieve  and" 
*  comfort  an  army  whose  salvation  depended  cn  that  place 
'  alone.' 

^  Marching  from  Smolensko,  a  spectacle  the  most  borribie  wasprCr 
Bented  to  our  view.  From  that  point'  till  we  arrived  at  a  wretcnel 
ruined  hamlet*,  at  the  distance  or  about  three  leagues^  the  road  was 
entirely  covered  with  cannon  and  ammunition- wageons,  which  the/ 
[lad  scarce  time  to  spike,  or  to  blow  up.  Horses  m  the  agonies  of 
ieath  were  seen  at  every  step,  and  sometimes  whole  teams,  sinking 
mder  their  labours,  fell  together.  All  the  defiles  which  the  carriages 
;ould  not  pass,  were  filled  with  muskets,  helmets,  and  breast-plates. 
Trunks  broken  open,  portmanteaus  torn  to  pieces,  and  garments  of 
sverj  kind  were  scattered  over  the  valley.  At  every  litUe  distance^ 
ve  met  with  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  soldiers  had  attempted  to 
igfat  a  fire,  but  the  poor  wretches  had  perbhed  ere  they  could  ac» 
:omplish  their  object.  We  saw  them  stretched  by  dozens  around  the 
p'een  branches  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  kindle  ;  and  so 
lumerous  were  the  bodiest  that  thev  would  have  obstructed  the  roadp 
ad  not  the  soldiers  been  often  employed  in  throwing  them  into  the 
litches  and  the  ruts.'  p.  S27« 

At  Krasnoe,  Miloradovitch  again  awaited  them,  and  again 
aflicted  signal  vengeance  on  their  exhausted  columns.  From 
bis  place,  ^  Napoleon  advanced  by  forced  marches  od  the  Bere- 

sina,'  aware  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  whit;h  he  was  placed 
y  the  progress  of  Wittgenstein,  and  the  advance  of  ChichagofT. 
Lt  Liadouf,  the  following  *  horrible  scene'  took  place. 

*  Amongst  the  buildings  which  were  burning,  were  three  vast 
ams,  filled  with  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  wounded.  They 
ould  not  escape  from  the  two  which  were  behind,  without  passing 
irough  the  one  that  was  in  front,  and  that  was  enveloped  in  flames, 
lie  most  active  saved  themselves  by  leaping  out  of  the  windows ;  but 
le  sick  and  the  wounded,  uiuible  to  move,  saw,  with  horrible  con- 
:emation,  the  Barnes  rapidly  advancing  to  devour  them.  Moved  by 
le  cries  with  which  those  unhappy  bemgs  rent  the  air,  some,  whose 
earts  were  less  hardened  than  otners,  attempted  to  save.  them.  Vara 
Fort  *  Before  we  could  reac*h  them,  thejr  were  more  than  half 
orieil  under  the  burning  rafters.  Eagerly  did  they  cry  to  their  com* 
ides  through  the  whirlwinds  of  the  fire,  to  shorten  their  sufierings 
r  immediately  depriving  them  of  life.  It  became  the  painful  duty 
t  humanity  to  comply  with  their  intreaties.  '<  Fire  upon  us,  fire 
upon  us,-*at  the  head,  at  the  head ;  do  not  hesitate,"  were  the 


*  On  inspecting  the  map,  this  appears  to  be  Loubna. 
Vol.  HI.  N.  S.  2  Z 
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cries  wbich  ptocetded  flrom  every  part  of  the  bdBdbg,  nor  did  they 
cease^  tQl  erery  wretclied  victim  was  consumed.*  p.  SIrS— -i. 

We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  principallv  to  the  latter  of 
the  two  puhU^tions,  whose  titles  staod  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle* It  1%  as  we  have  before  remarked,  intended  to  exonerate 
^hichagoff  at  the  expense  of  Kutusoff  and  WittffensteiD, 
wUch,  we  think,  it  altogether  fails  to  do.  We  find  it  absolute)? 
Impossible,  without  the  adrantage  of  ilhiatratfasg  our  oommeiits 
by  amap,  to  make  our  remarka  as  intelligible aa  we  coatd  wish : 
#e  shall  therefore  abandon  the  intention  we  had  formed  of 
i^ving  a  complete  and  critical  analysis  of  tUs  pamphlet.  The 
mhoVd  statement  is  liable  to  strong  annnadTeraion ;  but  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  only  of  the  more  questioaa- 
Me  positions. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  hopes  of  all  Enrope  werefixed  cm 
Ab  Beresina  as  the  Hmit  of  Napoleon's  oareer.  ChichagnQt  it 
was  every  vrhere  reported,  and  implioitly  befievad^  had,  with  a 
lai^and  well  aj^inted  army  of  veteran  troopa,  obtauMd  entiie 
poesession  and  command  of  its  banka,  and  vfaa,  in  part,  as  {iord 
Stewart  woald  say,  i  chewed  on  the  Bereaina.  Now  it  Tery 
clearly  appears,  that  this  was  far  from  being  a  fair  representa* 
tion  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Admiral  was,  as  it  is 
Ibere  asserted,  unable  to  dhrect  more  than  twenty-four  thousand 
troops  on  the  Yarious  threatened  points,  and  it  vrill  be  obvious, 
&at  the  subdivision  of  this  smalt  force  could  not  do  more  than 
Cl>struct,  vrithout  absolutely  preventing,  the  passage  of  the 
river.  From  the  very  outset  he  was  in  circumstances  of  extra* 
Crdinary  difSoulty.  In  the  first  place,  the  army  of  Pk*inee 
Schwartzenberg,  although  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  united 
Moldavian  and  Volhynian  armies,  was  yet  quite  suffictent  of 
itself  to  have  completely  ooeupied  the  whole  attention  of  Chicha- 
goff ;  and  if  the  Austrians  had  entered  upon  a  series  of  active  | 
tnd  vigorous  operations  ;  or  if,  instead  of  falling  back  cntirdf 
vpon  Warsaw,  he  had  retired  on  Minsk,  the  Rqsswi  gcnerti, 
i¥e  conceive,  would  never  have  seen  the  Beresina. 

In  addition  to  this,  and  without  any  reference  to  tbc  move- 
ments of  Sciiwartaenberg,  an  army  quite  dispofsaUc,  in  good 
crdcf,  and  amounting  to  forty  thousand  men,  mi|;bt  have  been 
easily  asserabted  at  Minsk,  to  protect  the  retreat  of  Bnonapartft 
In  fact,  Chichagoff  seems  to  ha^  been  inxlebted,  for  bis  partial 
flinccesses,  to  the  downright  fatuity  of  the  governor  of  Miiskr 
rather  than  to  his  own  skill  and  Activity      If  proper  meaaorpi 
had  been  adopted  by  this  incomprehensible  bmig,  the  divisioo  of . 
Oudinot,    Dombrowski,  and  other  strong  detaehments,  woqU' 
have  united,  and  not  only  possessed  themselves  of  the  passage 
of  the  Beresina,  but  probably  annihihted  the  Admiral's  anPf* 
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Still  we  cannot  altogether  approve  the  conduct  of  the  Ruasiao 
general.  Undeniably  brave,  and,  in  ordinary  circumstancM, 
we  hare  no  doubt,  sufficiently  skilful,  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  equal  to  the  very  great  difficulties  of  his  situation^ 
Instead  of  moving  on  every  point  with  the  greatest  celerity ;  of 
multiplying  himself  by  the  rapidity  of  his  manoeuvres  and 
marches,  and  of  adopting  a  system  of  movements  calculated  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  destroy  his  detachments 
in  detail ;  he  appears  to  have  moved  forward  with  the  mostscrur 
pulous  deliberation,  to  have  executed  his  evolutions  with  the  utr 
most  gravity  and  precision,  and  to  have,  as  4he  French  sny^ 
iatonnB  le  terrain  with  incredible  caution. 

The  Admiral  took  the  command  of  the  united  armies  of  the 
Danube  and  Volhynia,  posted  bebind  the  Styr,  on  the  ^teentk 
and  seventeenth  of  September.  Schwartzenberg  was  not  com« 
pelledto'recrosstheBugtillthe  tenth  of  October;  andChichagoff 
did  not  quit  the  banks  of  that  river  until  the  twenty-seventh. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  November  his  advanced  g^ard  fought  at 
Suerjin  ;  on  the  fifteenth  at  Kaidanovo ;  on  the  sixteenth  he  en- 
tered Alinsk  without  opposition,  and  staid  tliere  till  the  mue- 
teenth,  busily  employed  in  rough-shoeing  bis  horses.  On  the 
twenty-first  the  ttte  de  pent  of  Borisow  was  gallantiv  storme^ 
by  the  division  of  Genenl  Lambert ;  on  the  twenty-third  Coigit 
Pahlen  was  sent  to  Bobr  for  no  other  purpose,  that  we  can  gi968& 
than  that  of  being  beaten.  On  the  twenty-eighth,  Chichagoff 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  the  Duke  of  Reggio,  and  Wittgen- 
stein drove  Victor  across  the  Beresina.  Let  aay  one  trace  oa 
the  map  the  Admiral's  marches  firom  the  banks  of  ttie  Styr, 
first  to  Brjest-Litowski,  on  the  Bus,  and  tbea  to  t^  places  we 
have  just  named ;  let  kiuk  ne%t  r^r  to  the  space  of  time  in- 
cluded within  the  dates  of  the  seventeenth  of  September,  and 
the  28th  November ;  and  then  find  out,  if  he  can,  a  satisfiiotory 
reason  for  the  long  and  leisurely  interval^  betweev  the  Admirars 
busy  days. 

But  this  is  not  all :  Qeneral  Qertel  was  9t4tioneA  with  fifteen 
thousand  men  at  Bobruisl^,  under  the  Admiral's  Command,  and 
repeated  orders,  both  verfaial  and  in  writing,  were  sent  him  ta 
co-operate  with  his  commanding  ofRdef.  These  orders  he  djs*> 
obeyed;  at  first,  peremptorily;  and  afterwards,  ii  is  here  seid^ 
on  the  ridiculoos  pretext,  that  ^  an  injfectioiis  cattle  distepsper 
^  prevailed  in  the  country,  to  whidl  he  was  i^raid  of  exposing 
^  himself/  j^  this  strange  story  be  corr^t,  the  condi^et  of  Qener 
ral  Hertel  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  si^ppositioa  (^idiocy 
or  treachery ;  and  we  find  k  almost  equally  oiiBoiilt  tp  excuse 
the  want  of  decision  and  energy  in  Chkhagpfr,  Who  was  bound 
instantly  to  supersede  IJerteL  This  was  so  obnously  necessary, 
MS  tQ  give  a  very  mytterious  adr  to  the  vrho)e  traniBaotiOB ;  ami 
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tends,  ^vith  other  consider  itions,  to  make  us  exceedingly  douli 
the  fidelity  ol  the  whole  narra  ive  It  does,  indeed,  sometiine* 
happen,  in  mihiary,  as  well  as  in  ciTil  transactions,  that  in  «erj 
critical  conjunctures,  very  strauii^e  collocations  of  blockheads 
take  place  ;  hut  that  there  should  be  found,  in  circura^t-inces  of 
so  great  emergency,  three  such  inefficient  beings  as  this  pam- 
phlet describes  the  nameless  governor  of  Minsk,  Hertel,  and  the 
Admiral,  to  be,  we  tiud  diflicuhy  in  believing  without  better 
evidence 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  for  Admiral  ChichagoflT,  whom  wr 
believe  to  be  a  brave  and  good  soldier,  that  the  '  Eye-witness', 
and  the  Annotator,  think  ii  necessary  to  clear  him  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  so  many  other  commanding  officers.  Hertel  ^e  may 
feel  very  indifferent  about; — KutusoR*  might  be  tardy  in  hii 
movements  ; — hut  Wittgenstein  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up ; 
and  we  are  disposed  to  censure,  as  worse  than  absurd,  any  ar- 
rangement which  would  have  placed  him  under  the  commifld 
of  a  naval  officer. 

It  is  extremely  suspicious  too,  that  none  of  the  obviously 
partial  statements  of  the  text,  even  when  they  make  the  i^rosseft 
pretensions  to  military  su])eriority,  in  behalf  of  the  French,  are 
ever  contradicted  by  the  Russian  annotator,  till  they  int''rfcrc 
with  the  Admirars  claims  to  victory.  Then  he  can  Tery  n-adily 
point  out  the  absurd  inconsistency  evident  between  different 
points  of  the  narrator^s  details.  Who,  for  instance,  Hill  h«  lieve 
a  Frenchman,  when  he  re])re8ents  the  raw  militia  of  Witt<:«v- 
stein  as,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  the  veteran  troops  of  Re^eio  and 
BcUuno; — who  but  must  smile  '.\hen  he  talks  of  '  the  glorious 

*  conflict  of  Marshal  Victor,  who  had  not  JMeen  t'ummomd 

*  men  J  with  General  Wittgen  tein,  who  had  jftirty-Jlre  thom^ 

*  Hand;* — and  yet  these  palpable  nationalities  do  not  call  forth 
the  slightest  animadversion  from  the  writer  of  the  notes  ! 

Again,  when  this  veridical  '  Eye-witness'  deNcritie^  ttie  dis- 
astrous passage  of  the  Beresiiia,  he  expressly  asi»erts,  thatvhea 
the  bridges  were  blown  up,  there  remained  only  *  a  crowd  of  im- 

*  fortunate  beings,"  scarcely  any  of  them  noldierm ,»  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have   liie  assurance  ol  Labjuine,  that  ^  more 

*  than  twenty  thousand  sick  and  wounded  fell  into  the  hands  of 

*  the  enemy.' 

The  following  sixty  pages  exhibit  a  laboured,  nod,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  extremely  weak  attempt  to  criminate  the  conduct  of 
Count  W  ittgenstein  Accordinj?  to  thisAnuf  of  inooherem  hv- 
pothosos  he  ought,  in  everv  inst  mce,  to  h  ive  ctone  preci^W  *e 
opposito  of  what  he  acfualjy  di<i  do  It  re  illy  Kurpiisea  UiJ  that 
any  mm  cm  U- so  completely  lijindc-:  !>*  personal  anijinthv  and 
national  va..iiy,  as  not  to  jwrceive  that  this  mdiscrimiaaiinr oen- 
frorc  defeats  its  own  object.    If  Count  W,  wu  so  pwfi^y  ia- 
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eflicient,  how  happened  it  that  he  not  only  kept  the  French  gene- 
rals so  completely  and  so  lon;;^  at  bay,  but  was  constantly  gain- 
ing ground  ? — How  came  it  that  the  army  of  the  Dwina,  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  militia,  and,  according  to  the  ^  Eye- 
witness/ so  wretchedly  commanded,  was  yet  continually  ad- 
vancing, and,  at  last,  found  itself  victorious  on  the  Bere^na  ? 

It  is  asserted,  that  instead  of  following  Victor,  the  Count 
should  have  pressed  forward  to  the  Beresiua,  without  regard  to 
the  troops  to  which  he  had  been  opposed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  if  he  had  acted  thus,  the  whde 
system  of  operation  must  have  been  changed ;  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French.  It  could  have  been  the 
presence  only  of  Wittgenstein,  tliat  detained  Victor  and  Oudinot 
oetween  the  Nieper  and  the  Beresina,  and  but  for  the  apprehen- 
sions occasioned  by  the  army  of  the  Dwina,  Oudinot  would  him- 
self, without  reference  to  the  governor  of  Minsk,  or  any  other 
officer,  have  held  both  banks  of  the  Beresina ;  and  the  (JUvision 
of  Belluno,  or  even  strong  detachments,  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  communications  on  the  Moscow  road. 
That  all  this  would  have  been  in  favour  of  Napoleon,  there  can 
be  no  doubt :  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  would  have  been  se- 
cured, his  army  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  refr^hed  and 
unharrassed  troops,  the  pressure  on  his  rear-guard  taken  off, 
all  his  movements  would  have  been  unfettered,  and  the  combined 
armies  of  Chichagoff  and  Wittgenstein  rendered  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  intersecting  the  march  of  his  united  and  concentrated 
force.  ^\l  this,  and  much  more  than  this,  would  have  been  the 
/effect  of  Count  W.'s  movement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Berezina. 
Our  speculations  are  strengthened  by  the  actual  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Reggio,  who  was  no  sooner  aware  of  the  conduct 
of  the  governor  of  Minsk,  than  he  countermarched  on  Borisow, 
and  made  every  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  bridge. 

These  brief  comments  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  shew  the  ab- 
surdity, or  the  injustice  of  arguing  as  the  ^  Eye-wilness*  does, 
and  of  marking  out  a  line  of  action  for  one  general,  without 
reference  to  the  movement  of  another ;  without  allowing  for  the 
manoeuvres  of  his  opponent ;  and  without  including  in  his  cal- 
culations the  alterea  cirpumstances  which  changes  in  conduct 
must  necessarily  draw  after  them. 

For  the  fest,  we  believe  it  to  have  been  well  for  Napolecm, 
personally,  that  Prince  Bagration  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
Borodino.  Of  the  merits  of  that  illustrious  officer,  too  much  can- 
not be  said  :  in  losing  him,  Russia  lost  at  once  her  shield  and 
her  sword  ;-*ber  Fabius  and  her  JUarceUMs. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambvidge,  4tOk  IK 
1 1s.  6d.  boards. 

The  VeiU ;  or,  the  Triumph  of  Co«- 
stancy:  a  Poem,  in  Sia  Books.  By 
Miss  Porden,  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

Ancient  Scotish  Poems,  published 
from  the  M.'i.  of  George  Baouatyiie, 
1568.  Edited  by  Lord  Hailes,  8vo. 
11.  Is.  boards. 

rOLITtOAL   ICOMOMT. 

'  Essai,  Historiqoe,  Politique,  et  Moral 
sur  lei  Revolutions,  ancieones  et  mo- 
demes.  Par  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  8vq. 
ISs.  boards. 

Souvenirs  ^Italie,  d'Angleterre,  et 
d*Am«rique.  Par  M.  de  Cbateaubriandy 
8  vols.  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

The  Principle  of  the  English  Poor 
Laws,  illustrated  from  the  Evidence 
given  by  Scotish  Proprietors  (before  the 
Corn  Committee)  on  the  Connexion 
obeervsd  in  Scotlantl  between  the  Price 
of  Gritin  and  the  Wages  of  Labour. 
By  John  Wetland,  Junior,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
8vo.  Si.  6d. 

The  Happiness  of  States ;  or,  an  In- 
quiry concerning  Population,  the  Modes 
of  subsisting  and  employing  it,  and 
the  Effects  of  all  on  Human  Happi- 
ness. By  S.  Gray,  Esq.  4to.  U.  Us.  6d. 
boards. 

Some  Principles  of  Civilization ;  with 
detached  Thoughts  on  the  Promotion  of 
Christianity  in  British  India.  By 
Richard  Hey  Esq.  LL.B.  price  3s. 

THtOLOOY, 

A  New  Edition,  in  English,  of 
Claude*8  Defence  of  the  Reformation, 
to  which  is  annexed,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Life  of  the  Author,  including  some  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  spirit  of  Popeiy. 
With  proper  Indexes.  By  John  Towns- 
<rod,  2  vols.  8vo.  n.  8s. 


List  tf  Workt  reiinily  published^ 


The  Bible,  and  nothing traithe  Bfbt^^ 
the  Religion  of  th^  Church  of  fingkad; 
By:  tbe   Bisbep  of  Su  David,  price  Gs. 

A  Reriew  of  the  Rev.  H.  NorrUi'  At- 
tack on  the  Bible^Society.  By  the  Ri^. 
W.  Dtaltry,  B.D.  T.R^S.  late  Felk»w  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  |vice  Is.  6d, 

A  Selection  of  the  Psalms  of  QaviU, 
from  tbe  Version  of  the  late  Rev.  James 
Merrick,  M.A.  Felk>w  of  Triuity  Cul- 
lege,  Oxford.  To  which  is  appended  a 
Collection  of  Hymns,  adapted  to  tbe 
Principal  FestivaU,  and  particular  Son- 
days,  Ike  of  the  Eatahlisbed  Cburcb, 
royal  ISmo.  price  :3s.  6il.  in  boards. 

The  Character  of  Moses  establish^ 
for  Veracity  as  a  Historian,  reoordiiis 
Events  subsequent  to  the  Dekxge.  By 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Townsend,  M.A.  Rectur 
of  Pewsey,  Wilts.  Vol  II.  4to,  IL  iCs. 
boards. 

The  Philosophy  of  HanMUi  Natttte ; 
contaiHing  a  complete  Theory  of  Hinmi 
Interests ;  to  which  is  added,  aa  Eany 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  By  John  Dun- 
can, 8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

The  True  Christianity  of  the  Vene- 
rable John  Aradt,  Edited  by  WUUan 
Jaques. 

Dr.  Williams*s  AbridgenMot  of  Owca 
on  the  Hebrews,  secocal  editioD,  4  vol*, 
8vo.8l.2s. 

Christian  Courtesy  ;  a  Sennon.  By 
James  Knight,  8vo.  la.  6d. 

THAV£LS  AND  TOPOORAPHT. 

The  Travels  of  Professor  Licbteust/in 
in  Southern  Africa;  Vol.  If.  4td. 
21.  2s,  boards. 

A  Visit  to  Paris,  in  IS14.  Being  a 
Review  of  tbe  Moral,  PoHCical,  Intellec- 
tual, and  Social  condition  of  the  French 
Capital.  '  By  John  Soott,  Editor  of  the 
Cniimpion,  8vo.  12s.  boards. 

The  Traveller's  complete  Guide 
through  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, with  Maps.  By  Charicf  Camp- 
bell, Esq.  ]2mo.  7s. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  Articles,  on  Lawrence's  Remarks  npon  Gricshach,  Chalmers's  Essay, 
Stewart's  Philosophy,  Vol.  II.,  Lacrctelle's  Histoire  de  France,  CampbelPs  Travel^ 
in  Africa,  Lamotte's  Norway,  Myerses  Treatise  on  the  Longitude,  Philosophical 
Transactions,  Legend  of  the  Velvet  Cushion,  General  Prayer-Book,  &c.  arc  re- 
served  for  our  next  Number,  which  will  contaiB  the  Title  and  Index  to  Vol.  IIL 
of  the  New  Scries. 


List  qf  Works  recenihf  ptthUilud, 
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•lOGBAFBY. 

Soflte  Account  of  the  Life,  Ministry, 
Character,  and  Writings  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Robinson,  M.A.  late  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's,  Leicester,  and  some  time 
Fellow  of  Triniiy  College.  Cambridge. 
With  a  setectiott  of  Original  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thomas  Vaugban, 
M.A.  8vo.  19s.  boards. 

Memoirs  of  Mr.  James  H.  Wood,  late 
Surgeon  to  the  Dispensary  and  Work- 
house at  Blackbnrn,  Lancashire;  inclu- 
ding his  Conversion,  and  happy  Death. 
By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood,  28.  Od. 

An  Enlarged  Series  ot  Extracts  from 
the  Diary,  Meditations,  and  Letters  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Kidderminster: 
with  Notes  Biographical  and  Explana. 
tory.  To  which  are  annexed  some  Ori- 
ginal Letters  from  Ministers,  Ice.  occa- 
sioned by  his  Death.  By  Benjamin 
Hanbury,  a  descendant  of  the  Author. 
Embellished  with  a  portiait,  price  14s. 

CLAIflCAL   LITBIATURE. 

Horap  Pelasgicae,  Part  the  First.  Con- 
taining an  inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Languai;e  of  the  Pelasgi,  or  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  Greece;  with  a  Disser- 
tation on  the  Pelasj>ic,  or  iEolic  Di- 
gamma.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D. 
F.R.S.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity, 
Cambridge.     Part  1. 8v^7s.  6d.  bds. 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
Language.  Containing  Part  of  the 
Eton  Greek  Grammar  translated  into 
English;  Greek  Precepts;  a  Speech  of 
Clearchus,  from  Xenophon's  Anabasis  j 
and  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  from  Honier*8 
Iliad,  all  translated  literally,  showing 
the  Parts  of  Speech,  the  Mode  of 
Grammatical  Analysis,  and  how  each 
Word  may  be  sought  out  in  a  LfxicoUf 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  boards. 

BbVCAtlOV. 

Systematic  Education,  or  Elementary 
Instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  Literature  and  Slcience,  wUh  practical 
Rules  for  studying  each  Branch  of 
tJseful  Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Shepherd,  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  andl  the 
Rev,  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.  D.  aad  illtts- 
t rated  by  nine  plates  by  Lowry,  &€. 
2  vols.  8vo.  11.  lis.  (>d.  board& 

Hints  addressed  to  the  Patrons  and 
Directors  of  Schools;  principally  io* 
tended  to  shew,  that  the  Benefits  d^rif  ad 
from  the  new  Modes  of  Teaching  may 
be  increased  by  a  partial  Adoption  of 
the  Plan  of  Ptslaiozzi*    To  which  are 


subjoined,  exMnplcs  of  Qaettlonsy  cal- 
culated to  excite  and  exercise  the  Infant 
Mind*  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton, 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Elomtntary 
Principles  of  Education,  4cc.  &c.  1 2mo. 
7s.  boards. 

Mirroav. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Conquest  of  Java, 
with  the  subsequent  Operations  of  the 
British  Forces  iit  the  Oriental  Archipe- 
lago. To  which  is  subjoined,  a  sUtis^ 
tical  and  historical  sketch  of  Java, 
By  Major  William  Thorn,  late  Deput^ 
Quarter  Master  General  to  the  Forces 
in  Java.  Illustrated  by  thirty-five  En- 
gravings, from  Plans  and  Views  taken 
on  the  Spot,  royal  4io.  31.  38.| 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
from  the  Arrival  of  the  Saxons  A.D. 
449.  to  his  own  Times,  A.D.  1148.  By 
William  of  Malmsbury,  collated  with 
authentic  MSS.  and  trnnskated  from  the 
original  Latin,  with  m  Prefiseey  Motes, 
and  Index.  By  the  Rev.  John  Sharpe, 
B.A.  royal  4to.  31.  3s. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  8ooU 
land,  from  the  Establishment  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  By 
George  Cook,  J>.D.  3  vols.  8vob  11.  I6f. 

Memoirs  of  the  War  or  the  French 
in  Spain,  By  M.  do  Roecn,  Officer  of 
Hussars,  and  Knight  of  the  LegioA  of 
Honour.  Translated  frooi  the  French 
by  Maria  Graham,  Author  of  the 
Journal  of  a  Restdenoe  in  India,  8vo. 
9s.  The  edition  in  French  may  he  bad 
price  9s.  6d, 

MXDici:is  A^n  cnuoacxAv, 

On  Gun  Shot  Wounds  in  the  Extie-  « 
mities.     By  G.  I.  Guthrie,  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,    and  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Military  Hospitals,  8to.  \9t. 

Researches  on  Gonsasptioo  and  other 
Disorders  of  the  imigs.  Ftom  tb« 
FVencb  of  O.  L.  Bayle,  D.M.P.  By 
Wtiliam  BaROir,M.D.  8vo.  19s. 

MisriuAVxoos. 

Display,  a  Tale  for  Young  People. 
By  Jane  Taylor,  one  of  the  Authors  of 
Hjrmns  for  Inlalit  Minds,  ^c.  l3mo. 
6s. 

Journal  of  Penrose,  a  Seaman,  m 
4  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  IK  49*  boards. 

POBTaV. 

De  Ranc^,  a  Poem.  By  J.  W.  Cun- 
ningham, A.M.  Vicar  of  Harrow,  8vo. 
6fc 
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Bartholomew  St.,  it!( massacre  ncrer  re- 
probated ill  any  public  form  by  the 
Catholic  Church,  155-6 

Bellingham  not  insane,  50 

Ben  Lomond,  ^'ivwinm,  593 

B<:nnet*t  account  of  the  island  of  Te- 
nerifie,  565,  island  of  volcanic  origin, 
566t  0sceni  qftke  mounlaa,  ib,  descrip- 
tion of  it,  ib. 

Bcresina,  narrative  of  repwii»g  it,  6t8, 
634,  et  M^.  the  work  inttnded  to  de- 
fend Ad.  Chicbagoff,  ib,  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  r6.  his  slow  bmhc- 
ments,  635,  suspicious  aspect  of  the 
narratiTC,  ib» 

Berger's^miueralogical  account  of  the 
isle  of  Man,  559 

Bemeaud's  voyage  to  the  isle  of  Elba, 
301,  et  tf^,  daenpiiom  qf  tht  idmd^ 
S09-3  i  derivation  of  jts  name,  S03 ; 
populatiop,  ib,  mode  of  making  wine, 
ib,  tpoUid  ipidtr  described,  304  ;  artt« 
des  of  commerce,  305  ;  tunmfjUhery^ 
•6.  disesseSy  with  their  causes,  ib,  its 
political  hiatory,  ih,  et  uq,;  its  origin 
ccN)tidered,307,  climate,  i6«  kermiage 
qf  Monte  Serrato,  308 

j^ibljcal  criticism,  its  proper  object,  80  ; 
its  advantages  8*2,   andex/rar/83 

Bishop  of  London's  charge  to  his  cler;gy, 
51K  ;  el  asf .  kit  sketch  of  the  character 
of  the  late  bithopf  522-3  ;  contents  of 
the  Charge  of  a  twoMd  nature,  ib.  ; 
the  bishop*s  remarks  on  UnitarianismJbV^', 
complexion  of  the  charge  wholly  po^ 
lUiealf  ib.  etseg,  its  determined  hosti- 
lity to  the  Dissenters,  525  j  preju- 
dice of  the  clergy  against  Dissenters 
educational,  526;  their  wilful  igno- 
rance in  regard  to  Dissenters,  ib.  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  bias  tbe  super- 
ficial inquiries  uf  the  clergy  in  regard 
to  the  opinion*!  of  nonconformists, 
529  ;  the  numerous  monthly  publi- 
cations aflbrd  an  easy  mode  of 
sounding  their  real  principles  and  of 
detcctiug  their  all<»ged  maSgnmit  hoi" 
tility  to  the  establishment,  530 ;  the 
opinion  of  many  Dissenters,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  England, 
will  be  involved  in  the  downfall  of 
mystical  B.ibyloii,  no  proof  of  active 
hostility  agaiust  tbe  Church, ifr.;  DJs* 
senters  hound  injustice  to tberoaelves, 
candidly  but  firmly  to  avow  their  sen- 
timents, 530 

Blagden*s appendix  to  Mr.  Ware's  pa{N.'r 

.  on  vision,  262 
Bloodhounds  imported  into  St.  Domingo 
frQm  Cuba.  493,  festival  held  by  the 
9VhiUs Qa  the  fint  day  of  trial,  ib. 


Brande's  additional  remarks  en  tbe  stattf 
in  which  alcohol  exists  in  fermented 
liquors,  259  • 

Breche  de  Roland,  the  line  of  aepaiAtioii 
k^tweeo  France  mndfipaiOyftU 

Bridge's  tredise  on  medfaanics,  308 

Brook's  Uvea  of  the  Puritans,  113,  H 
$eq  claims  of  the  real  benefactors  of 
maiikied  seldom  acknowledged  by 
their  deseeodents,  i^;  the  puritans 
entitled  to  tbe  veneration  of  poste- 
rity, 114  ;  short  account  of  the  work 
tm  i  audmrU  dtsign^  ib.,  futility  of 
persecution,  116^  a  peraecnting 
Christian  minister,  a  dreadfal  charac- 
ter, ib.  the  -attempt  to  estmblish  uni- 
fbrmity  of  religion  the  occafion  of 
great  cruelty^  118  j^paritans,  their 
seruples  derended,  ib.}  soecdote  of 
Charles  5th,  119*  Jxtot^e  examination 
Ufore  biihop  Benikam,  119,  H  teq , 
Merbitrp^t  exeminntion,  121 »  authori- 
tative fetter  from  JElizabeCh  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  183  i  query  conc^a- 
ing  the  ooadoet  of  ihe  persecntmc 
bishops,  124;  Hwmphreg^s  eomfhtnt 
to  toeretarjf  Cetilt  125  ;  Charcbin  dan- 
ger, its  causes  stated,  ib,;  qneitioa  if 
civil  magistrates  should  proWde  reli- 
gious instroctSon  consideTed,  125,  «< 
teq-i  if  Christiao  governors  shonld 
provide  it,  128  ;  consequences  at- 
tendant on  the  assumption  of  this 
question,  129;  first  i^Bforiners  o- 
justifiable.  130 ;  anecdote  of  BenrpAe 
yiil.'ifetter,  ib.;  origin  and  proigress 
of  religions  ff kerty  in  Rngtand,  266 ; 
cause  of  Henry  the  Eighth^  defec- 
tion from  the  Papal  coart,  ib, ;  as- 
sumes the  supremacy,  s6.  auprrmacy 
of  a  Inynan  resisted  by  the  deigy. 
267,  excommunication  in  the  Esf- 
lish  Church,  not  tbe  act  of  the 
clergy,  267  ;  established  cbnncb  not 
entitled  to  the  epithet  ApoalDllcal; 
ib.j  Henry  murders  boQi  Ptnolestanti 
and  PapisU,  267  ;  enaets  tbe* bloody 
'  statute,*  s6.  accession  of  BAwardtl^ 
YL,  ib.;  cruelty  of  Craamer,  i^- 
prpgress  of  the  reformation,  ib.; 
disputes  concerning  clerical  vest- 
ments, ib.f  rite  of  nonconfiprmity  to 
the  rites  and  cereqiooies  of  tbe  Es- 
tablished Church,  ib.  ;  accession  of 
Mary,  ib.;  martyrs  burnt  io  Smitb- 
field,  &c.  ib.;  many  Eiidish  flee  to  : 
Fraockiort,  269  ;  rise  of  the  Pun-  \ 
tarn,  ib.i  accession  of  Elizabeth,  ih.; 
act  of  uniformity,  270,  of  supremacy, 
ib.;  court  of  high  commission,  A. , 
Purit«nf  separate  from  the  NatioosI 


INDEX. 


Church,  ib. ;   assemble   at    Wands- 
worth, ib,;  Brownists  the   precursors 
ot  phe  lodepcndeDts,   971;  Etnahetk 
condemns  some  of  the     Bromiisls    to 
deatk,   271  ;  carl    of    CumberlaDd'a 
taitimony  of  tbeir    loyally    at  the 
pla«e  of  execution,  ib.;  acoewion  of 
James  L  ib.  ;    his  intolerance,  S7i8  ; 
rontemptible    conduct    of    the    two 
bishops,  272;  puritans  again  quit  the 
kingdom,     ib»  ;     first     independent 
church  in  England,  ib.;  occcaiioo  of 
Charles  I,  ib.;  cruel  sentence  pasted 
on  Alexander  Leighton  at  the  imti- 
gation  of   Laud,  273  ;   leng  parlra* 
ment,  ib.;  Presbyterians  gain  the  as- 
cendency, 274 ;  are  enemies  to  the 
rights  of  conscience,  t6.  ;  accession 
of  Charles  II.,  ib.;  *  act  of  unifdr- 
'  mity',  and  ejection  of  two  tboosand 
ministers,  ib.  ;  pert  cution   of   John 
Penry,  in   the    reign   of   ECttabetht 
S74 ;   his  execution,  277  ;  viiil  of  Lord 
Bu/leigh  to  Barnard  Gilffin,  279  ;   libe- 
ral conduct  of  Mr.  BatcheioTf  Ikenstr  of 
the pr us  in  I643,t6. 

Sruce,  his  name  intimately  connected 
with  Abyssinian  history,  219  j  SaWt 
estimate  of  his  merits  and  fauiU^  S19  ; 
bis  fame  as  an  Abyssinian  traveller, 
Ice,  equalled  only  by  Mr.  Salt,  8i0  ; 
his  caves  of  the  Troglodytes  fanci&il, 
234 

Butler,  BUbop,his remarks  on  objections 
against  the  Divine  government,  343 

Butler's  Essay  on  the  Life  of  TlU^ital, 
148,  f/xf^.;  reflections  occasiouedby 
considering  a  highly  exalted  iddiv^- 
dual,  as  contrasted  with  the  loillion 
of  unworthy  inferiors  around  him, 
^.  tt  sea.  ;  Ximenes  compared  with 
rH6pital,  150  ;  short  sketch  of  l'H6- 
pit^l's  li£e,  J51,  Hseq.;  parliamnUs  qf 
France,  132;  integrity  of  I'Hdpital, 
152 ;  his  endeavours  to  restrjun  pa- 
pish  bigotry,  A.  et  ttq,;  religious 
liberty  the  sole  object  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, 164  ;  massacre  of  6t.  Baitho- 
lomew  never  reprobated  by  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  136 ;  iti  hatred 
against  heraticsstHl  furious,  and  ornel, 
and  persecuting,  ib. 

Catacombs  of  Paris,  533,  manssom  of 
ike  dead  not  secure  from  French  iaHperti" 
ntnce,  ib. 

Cathedral  churches  of  Great  Britaio, 
Storer's  history  and  antiquitiea  of, 
d7^,  et  seq.;  era  of  their  erection,  ib,; 
iist  of  the  Cathedrals  treated  4tf  ia  this 
volume,  379 


Cathplic  chqrcb,  Us  haired  againsif  be* 
retics  still  furious,'  cniel,  and  perse- 
cuting, 156 
Chaleedony,  vegetable  legiains  fppnd  iq 

it,  376 
Chaplin's  sermon,  occasioned  1^  the 
executioii  of  aogie  criminal^  at  Bi- 
.  shops  Stortford,498,<i  icy.;  sUUemt^i  qf 
the  efiaify  ib,;  leading  subjects  of  the' 
discourse,  499;  caufions  to  tb^ 
who  purchase  gi^ne,  ^. ;  criinjaaltty 
of  poa^hiogi^UO 

Charge  of  the  bishop  of  Londop  to  hft 
clergy,  522,  et  te^. ;  its  tea^cy 
irhotiy  political,  5si4,  and  h^t^e  to 
dissenters,  525 

Charles  1.,  state  of  religiqp  ia  hit  ^^o^ 
272 

Charles  I L^  state  of  rdlgioo  in  hitv^n^' 
274 

Charles  V.,  fckQopliei^ges  tjie  ^y  oi 
attemp^W  |p  pr^upe  np^ornijty  of 
ieatimesit,  119 

Cbee«s-irring,  560 

Chili,  its  national  congress  aboUsheif^e 
Slave  Trade,  314 

Chinese  tempfe  or  etyfor  ipJ^pigs,  456 

Christian  character,  WardJfJi's  xfif^tki 
on,377 

Christian  f xperiencf ,  Ufi  estioff^ipll  in 
the  opinion  of  Sucinians,  376 

Cbriatian  minister,  iyfl|ffti<>fti  M  the 
character  of  a  neiKCUtiqg  ope^  1  If 

Christian  philosophy,  pripcipVit  q(5<)5, 
et  seq,;  qualiAcations  xequisi/^  iji  fk 
Christian  pbilosophfir,  5iD$;  in^jj^iry 
into  the  principles   $4^    fonp    ^^ 
aoieoceof  Christi^^  pl#)|9piiy,  5jf)7| 
diffors    from  the  pbiV»onhy  ^  jipe 
Heathen  schools,  508;  first,  m  the 
mture  and  extenjt  of  the  l^^i^wlM^ 
it  imparts,    509 ;     secondly,  ip  its 
piorality,  510;  oior^liiy  o/  ttmhfi^' 
thens  as  exemplified  if  their  prac- 
tice, 511;  (changfs  of  nature  ffjwn- 
tial  to  the  practice  of  Chlitti^vnaM)- 
rafity,  512;     ChrinUpii  phil^^opby 
diiiers  from  the  peciiliftfitiep  of  mo- 
den^    pliilqsophers,  513  ;    Chriatifinr 
philopopher  shonld  ^tudy  the  doc- 
triots  gf  natural  religion*  513  ;  /c^- 
tkm  in  regard  to  4l|e  mode  of  tm^" 
lag  other  prinQip^s  pf  n^OMra^  jp^i- 
gion,  ib. ;  reJUttim  m  *W  ^o^**  «»>*' 
transitory  n^mrt. (if  <«ie,  514-6 

Chriatian  polemicn,    inqui^  io|o  t^e 
cause  of  the  ranoovir  and  fierqe^ss 

they  jometipi^  e9cbi^»  357 
Christians  and  Heathem^  their  fifipftuct 

coatr«tted,  i9S 

CivilixatioD  ooaiUi^qi  kf  Hm  Mfif^V^ 

a  9 
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tLtts/w  t^eir  atiempis  to  chrittimnize 
the  Heathen,  as  sabsequent  to  conver- 
sion, 9 

Cler^t  the  prejadiee  ai^ainst  diwenters 
partlj  ediKAtional,  526;  sbme  circum- 
stances  tending  to  mislead  them 
m  regard  to  the  character  and  opini- 
ons of  dissenters,  529 

Colquhoan  on  spiritual  comfort,  994, 
et  seq. ;  experimental  religion,  seldom 
treated  of,  ib.  ;  causes  of  it  stated; 
9,^5 ;  olyeet  <^f  the  ireatae,  996,  its  ef- 
ficiency, 297 

Common  Version  of  the  Scriptures, 
Dr.  Marsh,  a  fnend  to  the  revision 
of,  84 

Conjeveram,  449,  teinpleqf  FsMnow,  t^.; 
of  Seeva  and  his  earriagetf  451-2 

Consumption  putmoBary,  S<Kithey's  oh* 
serrations  on,  181,  tyn^Umt  qf  a 
scro^kiUout  ttitdenty,  183)  tubercles 
as  eonuceted  with  ooniumptiony  185, 
contagious,  189,  preventive  treat-^ 
ment,  190;  debility  its  chief  caose^ 
200 

Consumption,  Sutton's  letter  to  the 
Doke  of  Kent  on  it,  181 

Controverted  points  in  divinity,  neutra- 
lity on,  impracticable,  351 

Conybeare  on  the  origin  of  a  remark- 
able class  of  organic  impressions, 
occurring  in  nodtiles  of  flint,  571 

ConybeiBre'a  memoranda  relatiye  to 
Clovelly,  North  Devon,  576 

Craoiology.     See  Spurzheim. 

Creature  worship,  its  origin,  15 

Cross- Bath  Guide,  397  ;  tkWactf  ib, 

Crots,  the  doetrim  of,  Us  tendency  to  raise 
the  tone  t^f  merai  obligation,  443 

Pary,  on  a  new  detonating  compound, 
253 

Delambre's  astronomy,  384,   et    seq,; 
estimate  of    Lalnnde     and    Vinre*s 
works,    ib. ;   object  and  plan    qf  the 
the  present  tcork,  385,  et  wy.,  contenu 
of  the  first  volume,  388  ;  remarks  on 
"Various  formula;,   ib. ;  mode  of  de- 
ducing the    precession,    389 ;    the 
daily  position   of  the  sun,  390;  in- 
genious mode  of  computing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  eclipses,  391,  table  of 
the  iramiis  of  Memaj,  392  ;  of  Venus, 
393  ;   contents  of  the  third  volume, 
593,  rtik  for  the  determinatwn  of  Eas- 
ter, 394-5,  estimate  of  the  abridge- 
meutof  the  work,  396  ;  excellencies 
of  the  treatise,    f*.  ;  his  admirable 
candour,  i6. 
Dissenters,,  should  candidly  but  firmly  ' 
avow  thetr  sentiments,  3 


IHoimhf,  nfprente,  ef  Jetus  Ckrisi,  vnHiaif 

portanee  of  the  dodrine,  245 
Douaniers,  French,  tkeir  dkgrae^ml  tominf 

at  Hamburgh,  590 
'  Dreams,  Yfyii  its  phenomena  may  ori- 

*  ginate,  144;  suggested  by  boddj 
'  sensations,  (45/  iufloeBced  by  pre- 
'  vailing  temper  of  mind,  ib, ;  and 
'  habits  of  association  white  awake, 

*  ib,el  seq,  ;  causes  of  tbe  intfccorale 
'  estimate  of  thne  in  dreams,  147* 

Duieh  priest  a  singular  froptmsi^iiLeut, 
to  km  anhneds,  or  to  see  them  kAd, 
466 

Easier,    ruk  for  the   determmtttim   ef, 

394-5 
Ecliptic,    variiUiom  qf   the    oUgtatjf  of, 

488 
Edinburgh  Review,  SomcnriHe,  on  aa 

article  in  it,  m  wbich  Humans  doc- 
trine   on    miraclet  is   majwuiacd, 

611 
Edward  VL,  atate  of  religtoo  dwring  his 

reign,  267 
Elba,  Bemeaud's  voyage  to  the  Iste  q(, 

MisBemeaad 
Election,  Dr.  SpmrMheiai^s  apmim  that  it 

isihec9iue§mneeqf  ntperior  emms  and 
.  faculties,  littd    - 
Elephant  hwU  m  Abyttima,  oeeooimi  ofou, 

419 
Elizabeth,  her  letter  to  tbe  bishop  of 

Ely,  133,  stake  ef  religioa  daring  bet 

reign,  269,   H  seq.  ;    candomas   some 

Brownists  to  death,  271,  execatiott  of 

John  Penry,  274 
Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  their  opinion 

of  tbe  Hebrew  Gospel,  as  stated  by 

Dr.  Lawrence,  (note)  373 
EpistlsiofSt,  Paul,  qf  equal  autiarity  with 

the  other  Scriplures,  440 
Essays,  moral  and    religioof,  by  W. 

Potter,  516 

Europom  outrages  agmnst  4fHea,   «an- 

pared  with  the  Atgerina  firmdes,  496 

Eustace's  letter  from  Paris,  74,  H  seq, ; 

disisrganized  state  qf  Frama  after  tks 

reoofuUon,   75 ;    itt  seemer^,  76  ;  po- 

verttf,  ih,  ;    ami  causes,  1%  ekamUr 

.  qf  the  modem  Porieiant,  ib,  ;  eauom  ^ 

its  deterioration,  ib,  ;    piruistmntiam  ia 

France,  78  ',  result  of  tko  Fresidk  rtoo- 

lution,  79 

Evangelical  hope,  Tyennan's  cmayoo, 
401,  tf<  seq. 

Evil,  (moral)  of  slavery,  538,  of  igno- 
rance, ib,  ;  of  war,  539 

Excommunication  in  the  English 
Cbnrch,  not  the  act  of  the  deny, 
C67  ^^ 
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Excursion,  part  of  a  poem,  to  be  called 
the  Recluse.  See  Wordsworth's  Ex- 
cursion 

Face,  its  measure  not  indicative  of  the 
understanding,  335 

Fallacies  of  the  senses,  133-6 

Fish,  a  peculiar  kind  used  by  some 
A^ican  fishermen  for  catching  tur- 
tles, 227;  an  immense  shoal  of  dead 
ones,  229 

Flowers  of  ipringf  deserifUion  of,5\S 

France,  Us  disorganized  state,  15;  Us 
scenery,  ib.;  poverty/ 16;  ejfccisqfihe 
revolution  on  the  French  character,  TJ ; 
causes  qf  its  deterioration,  ib. ;  progress 
of  protestantism  in  France  inconsider" 
able,  78;  raults  of  the  revolution,  79 

French,  their  conduct  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  English,  in  regard  to 
the  article  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
concerning  the  Slave  Trade,  494-5 

Fry's  Sick  Man's  Friend,  209 

,      Gala  oxen,  their  enormous  horns,  405 
jQall,  Dr.   Physiognomical  System,  see 

Spurzheim. 
Geological  Society,  transactions  of  558, 
et  seg,  :  on  certain  producta  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  wood,  with  some 
account  of  bituminous  substances, 
and  remarks  on  coal,  t^. ;  mineralo- 
gical  account  of  the  isle  of  Man, 
559  ;  on   the   granite  Tors  of  Corn- 

>  wall,  ib.  ;  on  the  mineralogy  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  David's,  560 ; 
account  of  the  brine  springs  at  Droit- 
wich,  t^. ;  on  the  veins  of  Cornwall, 
561;  on  the  fresh-water  formations 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  observa- 
tions on  the  strata  over  the  chalk  in 
the  S.  E.  of  England,  ib.,  on  the  vi- 
trified forts  of  Scotland,  562;  on  the 
sublimation  of  Silica,  564  ;  on  the 
specimens  of  Hippurites  from  Sicily, 
565,  account  of  the  coalfield  at  Brad- 
ford, near  Manchester,  ib.  ;  account 
of  the  island  of  Teneriffe,  ib,  ;  on 
the  junction  of  trap  and  sandstone, 
at  Stirling  Castle,  568  ;  on  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  ib.;  on  the  origin  of  a  re* 
jnarkable  class  of  organic  impres- 
sions, occurring  in  nodules  of  flint, 
57 1; description  of  the  oxyd  of  tip, 
&c.,  571;  on  some  new  varieties  of 
fossil  alcyonia,  572;  miscellaneous  re- 
marks on  a  catalogue  of  specimens  :— 
remarks  on  several  parts  of  Scotland 
which  exhibit  quartz  rgck,  and  po  the 
nature  and  connexion  of  this  rock  in 


general,  673;  notice  relative  to  ih« 
geology  of  tlie  coast  of  Labrador, 
575;  memoranda  relative  to  dovelly, 
Korth  Devon,  576;  on  Staffa,  t&.  ,*  on 
vegetable  remains  preserved  in  chal- 
cedony, ih, ;  on  the  vitreous  tubes 
found  near  to  Drigg,  in  Cumberland, 
576 

Geometrialegitima,by  Francis  Rejmaid, 
174-7,  etseq. 

Geometry,  plane,  Keith's  elements  of^ 
\l^,et»eq, 

Gilfillan's  essay  on  the  sanctification  of 
theLord's-day,  515 

Gias,  torrent  of ,  551 

Gogue,  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  concerning. 
See  Penri'4  prophecy. 

Gospel,  its  reasonableness  not,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  ground  of  its  autho- 
rity, 370 

GravUation,  a  proof  qf  the  origimU  ex- 
istence and  continual  operation  of  a  d^- 
sinning  agent,  ^BQ;  prtAabi&ty  of  a  lam 
still  more  general  lAan  greoiiationf 
490 

Grecian  fables,  origin  of,  32 

'  Greeulandtrs,  their   infaiits,   on  the 

*  death  of  their  mothers,  sometimas 

*  buried  alive,'  10 

Gregoire,  M.  on  the  Slave  Trade,  490, 
et  seq.',  Buonapar^  abolishes  the  Slave 
Trade  in  France,  probably  from  po* 
litical  not  humane  motives,  491  ,:  tbe 
greatest  good  frequently  produced  by 
the  vilest  instruments,  ib,;  conduct  ojf 
some  Heathens  and  Christians  con- 
trasted, ib.;  Christians  import  blood 
hounds  from  Cuba  into  St.  Domingo, 
for  the  destruction  of  the  negroes, 
493;  attempts  in  Paris  to  stigmatijte 
the  English  in  regard  to  their  motive 
in  advancing  the  abolition  of  tbe 
Slave  Trade,  ib. ;  privateers  fitted  odt 
to  prosecute  tbe  trade,  494  ;  condntt.. 
of  the  French  and  English  coDtraaled, 
in  regard  to  the  obitoxious  article  \n 
the  late  treaty,  494-5;  author*t  remmk$ 
on  thesifth  reioUuion  qfthe  AbtHtwn  so» 
ciety  of  June,  495  ;  remarkable  de» 
claration  of  two  Roman  Pomt\ffs 
against  the  Slave  Trade,  ib.;  pretext  qf 
reasont  of  state  considered,  ib*  ;  exceUeni 
remarks  qf  the  author,  ib.  ;  European 
outrages  agamst  Africa  eompared  nitk 
the  Algerine  piracies,  496  ^  pUatMsbU 
claims  of  a  modern  Geruericp  fomded 
upon  existing  encroachments  on  thetigkt 
of  the  subject,  496-7;  effect  of  the  ob- 
noxious article  in  tbe  treaty  of  peace 
on  tha  Haytians,  t^;  tendency  ofmo^ 
ral  evil  to  perpetuate  its  own  ex'\»if 
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ience,  537;  and  to  paralyze  the  nau 
of  tha  people  in  regard  to  all  virtu- 
oot  leeHof ,  538;  moral  evH  of  fhiTery, 
tk  ;  of  Ignorance,  i&. ;  of  war,  539  ; 
demoralising  inflnenee  of  military 
deipotbm,  540  ^  moral  emancipation 
tantst  precede  poltical  fineedom,  541, 
proapect  of  Inigfater  days  for  poste- 
flty,  1^48  i  entigkUtmi  vkms  pf  Hm  mt- 
iktr  M  regATif  to  Uherti/,  543;  his  re- 
Be^om  on  eaUiolle  emancipation, 
344;  invidious  tendency  of  Mtional 
disttnetiont  oa  aceoiltat  of  religious 
opinions,  545;  «irlAor'ff  rtwtArkt  en  the 
pUa  if  the  ConmatioH  OtM,  546;  Air 
yasDicTiOH  in  regard  io  lAe  ptpoey, 
547;  he  disclahna  the  mere  personal 
iafalllbflity  of  the  pope,  547;  coinci- 
dence betuven  the  reaaODing  of  the 
aathor  and  that  of  the  Pentimm  San" 
kedrimf  ib.  $  At,  Grwgmre'scpMoh  upem 
m  citii  etteAHAmenl  for  a  pvtknkr  mode 
df  paMe  wortkip,  548;  Ak  aUempt  to 
eiaife  the  ckvr^  sf  *no  eahathn  out  of 
*  the  ekurch^*  tb.  ;  reJUctioiu  on  the  pre' 
emUtaU  qf  Emifein  a  norof  viam,  549 


Habits,  inqniry  if  they  ketone  aQk>- 
matical,  139 

•BaT^i  ^ent  forms  a  Mnraviao  settle- 
ment at  Nain,  on  tha  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, 13 

Heathens  and  Christians,  thdr  conduct 
contrasted,  492 

)l«iiy  VIII.,  his  Jeaterli  advice  to  him, 
130;  stale  of  relifion  during  bfo  reign. 

Heroic  poem  to  be  popular,  must  be  a 
national  one^  354 

Hierarchy  of  Bngland,  probability  of 
its  being  invohred  in  the  doimfall  of 
tayttical  Baby  Ion,  the  opinion  of 
matfy,  550 

Hieroglyphic  irriting  r^at  condovivv  to 
the  THTf  ntion  of  Letten,  85 

pillH  esMiy  on  Die  prevention  and  cure 
•f  insanity,  39,  el  la^./  deep  interest 
of  the  subject,  ib,  w  ttq. ;  its  fre- 
•qnent  occurrence,  40,  materiality  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  essay,  ib,  ; 
aathor's  assertion  that  insanity  is  al- 
ways founded  on  corporeal  disease, 
<ft.;  source  of  the  error  of  the  mate- 
rialists, 41;  division  of  the  subject, 
49;  MUthorUfirtt  proposition  eontroented 
iykisowmsUitemeHt.ASi  ineonmt^eyqf 
kit  ftmarkt,  44;  the  two  states  of 
StheoMaod  Asthenia,  45  ;  his  defini- 
tioii  of  mndness  deficient,  46  ;  Hme 
wmotieedbyUeiHeaMe,ib.;  prokimatc 


cauae  of  iMMnity,  47  ^  oo  the  hete* 
ditary  tnture  of  the  dieeaae,  48;  the 
preventive  and  curative  treatment  of 
the  complaint,  i5. ;  abases  ami  eriis 
of  lunatic  atyhimk,  49;  melmetkof^  H- 
lustraiive  incident,  t6.;  od  the  ptevca- 
tion  of  imsfnity,  ih.  ;  deciaive  symp* 
toms  of  actual  madnessy  50 ;  BH> 
tingham  not  mad,  »ft.;  relnafttooaU 
leged  inretistibilKy  m  regard  to  crimi- 
nal acts,  51  ;  medical  otanagemeitt 
of  the  hisane,  5^;  emmlioeu  eondnet  a^ 
caisary  m  regardto  ineene eo^itmitoeeidt^ 
53,  on  the  detection  of  pieleiidets  to 
madness,  53-4;  ettrott;  ih,  j  litenry 
character  of  the  work,  «5. 

Hippefotomus,  aetonU  of  m  ooin  rnkmiU 
/o  km  tkit  ammoi  bff  shooting  ot  tt, 
413 

Hoggli  Pilgrims  ofthe  Son,  280,  erspf, 
poetry  not  eMimated  by  its  iatrianc 
qoafitiei,  901;  attalyaia  of  the  poea 
and  rjrlrsdf,  ih,,  H  §ef. 

Home's  deacriptiou  of  fbe  solreot 
glands  and  giszardsof  the  Ardea  Ar- 

J(ula,  the  Casttnrins  Entm,  and  the 
OBg  legjsed    Caiftsowary,  froaa    Nev 
Sooth  Wales,  ?39 
Home's  eiperineotato  aaoettaio  the  co- 
agulating pover  of  the  aecreiioa  of 
tha  gnnrie  glands  261;  onthetasb 
of  the  Narwhalf,  964 
Hopedale,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
MoruTian  settlement   fofved  there, 
13 
Hopkinsoa*s  rdigiooa  and  moral  reAct- 
'tioos,999,«l  aif.;  jpRMssn af  ikevn- 
tof»eineehermitiifle,W>;  hie  foUeiX' 

Homer*s  account  of  the  brine  sprin^t 

atDroitwich,560 
Bofekf^Sf  AiiAap,  eaafaiat    /•  oppoeers  ef 

ChfejitMi,  339 
Huguenota,  rellgioai  liberty  their  lok 

object,  154 
Hull  on  the  doctrimi    of  atonement, 

691,  €t  mq.;  ii/fcHwm  on  fhr  de^df 

Cknet,699  j 

Human  mind,  StewaiVs  philosophy  of, 
130,  et  eef,  ^ 

Humphreys,  on  u  new  ^riety  m  tke  j 
breeds  of  sheep,  960 

Hnotit-'s  opinions  renpeetiag  some  dis- 
eases, Abemethy  on,  566 

Hunt's  Descant  of  Ubevty,  a  nnsk,  51T, 
fts^.,  dejhition  of  m  aiiuft,  ib,\  ink- 
jeot  of  the  piece,  5!7;  and  txtmax, 
jhmtrt  ^  Spring,  dboalptmn  ^,  518; 
wfw*/,  519;  femtk  em»^fem»,i2r^, 
in  wolewm  of  6w,  521;  »*• 
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Tourable     estimate  of  the  piece,   ih. 

Ideas,  theory  of,  unfbunded,  139 

Insanity,  Hill's  essay  on  the  prevetitton 
and  cure  o**,  59,  et  seq.;  lis  frequent 
occurrfrnce,  40;  asserted  by  the  au- 
tbor,  tu  be  always  founded  on  cor- 
poral disease,  ib.;  itls  proximate 
cause,  47;  its  hereditary  nature,  48; 
treatment, preveniire  and  curative,!^., 
detection  of  pretenders  to  madness, 
53-4 

Instinct  of  animals  a  law  of  natnre,  and 
not  an  exertion  of  the  reasoning  prin- 
ciple, 327 

Interpretation. of  the  Bible,  Dr.  Marsh's 
course  of  lectures  on,.19,et  teg.^  of 
words,  84 

James  I.,  state  of  religion  in  his  reign, 
271 

Jephthah,  a  poem,  205,  et  teq, 

Jerome  and  Eplphanius,  their  assertion 
respecting  the  Hebrew  Gospel  used 
by  the  Ebioniteii,  (note)  375 

John,  first  epistle,  ▼.  and  20th,  Ward- 
law's  remarks  on,  247 

'  Johannes,  a  Mahikamler  Indian,  his 
'  account  of  his  conversion,'  5 

Keith's  geometry,  174,  el  teq. 

Kidd,  on  ttie  mineralogy  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  David's,  Pembroke- 
shire, 560 

Kohlmeister  and  Kmoch's  voyage  from 
Okkak  to    Ungava  Bay,  l,tiseq, 

Labaume's  narrative  of  the  campaign 
in  Russia,  628,  et  teq,,  character  of 
the  work,  629,  state  of  the  French 
army  on  crossing  the  Niemen,  ih* 
bailie  of  Ottfoxmo,  630  ;  aUfmroble  or- 
(ier  of  the  Kussians,  63Q ;  error  qf  Bm^ 
rtaparlr,  630;  deslruelhe  battle  qf  Mah* 
Jaroslauiti,  Uem  ind^erence  of  Buonm" 
parte,  632;  dreadful  extremtff  of  the 
French  army  in  its  retreat^  623  ;  horrid 
catastrophe  at  UUidoui^  G33 

Ijathom  Hall,  siege  and  d^enee  qf,  592-^ 

Laud,  his  cruel  persecution  of  Alexan- 
dtirLeigbton,  2.73 

Leftley's  poems,  623,  et  teq^,  dttime  qf 
hisheailh,  wilh  his  character,  624,  t^ 
cantation  to  the  toolh-aeh,  625-<> 

I^ent,  all  food  rigorously  prohibittd  till 
after  sun-sot  during,  its. continuance, 
in-A^byssinia,  420 

Letters  from  a  lady  to  her  sister,  du- 
ring a  tour  to  Paris,  in  the  months  of. 
April  and  M&y,  laii*  73-4$  a/jpeor- 


m€tqf  Jjmt  JCFJfL,aitke  Cathedral 

of  Noire  Dame  deteribod,  ib, 
L'Hdpital,  Butler's  essay  on  the  life  of, 

148,  ei'seq, 
Liadoui,  dre&dful  eatattrefhe  qftkitVencH 

siek  and  wounded  iktre,  €33 
Liberty,  Hunt's  descent  of,  a  mask,  5i7; 

definition  qf  a  mask,  ib.;  subject,  517; 

extracts,  ib.,€ttaf.;  song  qf  p§aee,  520; 

weieome  ofCertt,  521 
Linley's  poems,  027-8- 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  a  poeB,  bf  Walter 

Scott,  46y,    et  seq ;  sketch   .of  the 

poem,  470,  etseq.^  extraetsi  473' 
Lunatic  asylums,  abuset  and  erils  of, 

49,  meianckoly  imttmee  qf,ib,^ 

MacCuUoch,  on  certain  prodncts  ob« 
tained  in  the  dhtitlation  of  wood, 
with  some  account  of  bituminous^ 
substances,  and  remarks  on  coal, 
558;  on  the  granite  Tors  of  C6mwall, 
559;  Loggingroek,  ib.i  cbeese-wring, 
560;  on  the  vitrified  fbrtsof  Scotland, 
562;  on  the  sublimation  of  Silica, 
564;  on  the  junction  of  trap  and  sand* 
stone,  at  Stirling  Castle,  568:  miscel- 
laneous remarks  accompanying  a  ca* 
talogue  of  specimens,-573;  on  sareral 
parts  of  Scotland  that  exhibit  quartz 
rock,  &.C.  573,  isle  of  Rum,  ib,;  Craig 
qf  AUsa,  ib.;  Arran,  574;  Portsey, 
ib, ;  Crinan,  ib,;  on  Staffa,  576;  on. 
vegetable  remains  found  in  Chalce- 
dony, 576 

Madhis  and  China, Wathen's>voy age  to, 
447,  et  teg,;  Conjeveram,  449;  Vish- 
nou's  ten^le,  ib,;  temple  and  carri- 
ages of  Seeva,  451-2;  Chinese  tem- 
ple and  holy  pigsty,  455;  British  in- 
tegrity, its  estimate  in  China,  457 

Waladetta,  one  of  the  Pyrenetnn  chain,  re- 
Jlectians  occasioned  by.  the  deaotal/e  4ip- 
penrance  around  i/,  213 

Afah^aroslaoit%,  destructive  baiile  qf,  632, 
Buonaparte's  stem  ind^fferenee  on  vieW' 
ing  the  field  qf  batlUy  ib. 

Mftlumpava  or  Elephant  tree,  227 

Man  disqualified  by  sin  for  the  lull  en- 
joyment of  the  beauties  and  blessings 
of  nature,  Id,  et  teq^ 

Manuscripts  of  the  books  of  Scripture, 
their  rartous  readings,  81 

Marbori,  one  ot  the  P^reneei,  picture  qf^ 
213 

Marsh's  course  of  lectures  on  the  in* 
terpretation  of  the  Bible,  79i  ei  seq.; 
biblical  criticism,  its  trye .-object,  80; 
no  book  of  Stripturt  extant  in  the 
author's  own  hani  writing,  ib,;  forfln 
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in  which  ihc  Scriplurci  ex'Med  pjc- 
viously  to  the   iovoition  of  printingi 
1^. ;  mauuscripts  differ  in  their  read- 
ingf,  81  i  benefits  resulting  from  bibli- 
cal criticism,  82  ;    extract  B3  ;  inves- 
tigatioo    of   single   words,    ^.;    Or. 
Marsh,  an  advocate  for  the  reiision 
of  the  com  moo  version,  84;  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  words,  ih,;  literal 
and  figurative  use  of  words,  85  ;  alle- 
gory, its  definition,  86 ;  Me  Pope**  su^ 
j>remonf  declared  in  the  frtt  chapter  of 
Geaesis,S6;  remark*  on  atiegorhifig  texts, 
87 

M%rf  lit,  state  of  religion  daring  her 
reign,  967  ^ 

Mask,  what  it  is,  517 

Mathematical  tables,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
•  A.  Barker,  «9 1-3 

Mechanics,  Bridge's  treatise  on,  308 

Membriat  on  behalf  of  tt-e  native  Iri^b, 
607,  et  '*eq.}  good  effects  of  the 
Gaelic  schools,  608 ;  advantages  of 
teachiiii?  the  Irish  in  thf  ir  own  tongue, 
609  i  Dr.  Johnson  on  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  610 

Memory,  causes  of  a  bad  one,  142 

lifeibary  Francis,  kit  examinalhn  b^ore 
Bishop  Aphnt-r,  1 2 1 ,  «<  srf. 

Alercury,  tubfeqfits  transiij,392 

MesurHi  on  the  East  coast  of  4A'^^9  fianu- 

•  factory  qf  M  nioea  there,  224 

Military  despotitun,  its  demoralizing 
influence,  540 

Mind,  its  faculties  not  proportionate  to 
the  size  of  the  brain,  334 

Miscellaneous  papers  of  John  Smcaton, 
298,  tt  seq.  titles  of  the  papers  299 

Mont  Ptidu,  the  highest  eminence  of  the 
Pyrencau  chain,  212 

Monte  Serrate,  it&  hermitage  dccribed,. 
308  ^  • 

Muon-light,  a  beautiful  description  of, 
from  Souihey's  Roderick,  363 

Mcral  emancipation  must  preclude  poli- 
tical freedom,  541 

Moral  evil,  its  tendency  to  perpetuate 
its  own  existence,  537  ;  and  to  para- 
lyze the  mass  of  the  people  In  regard 
to  virtuous  feeling,  538 

Moravians,  the  public  opinion  of  their 
"mode  of  christianizing  the  ^eathcn, 
founded  upon  deficient  information, 
1,  ct  seq.;  their  mode  not  different 
from  that  of  other  missionaries,  8; 
eleven  brethren  slain  by  the  Indians, 
1 1  i  fail  in  their  first  attempt  to  settle 
at  Labrador,  12;  form  settlements 
at  NaJB,  Okkak,  and  Hopedale,  13; 
specimen  of  a  Moravian  missionary, 


More's  (Mrs.  H.)  essay  on  the  character 
and  practical  wr Kings  of  St.  Paal, 
4S3 ;  et  seq.;  chief  difficulty  of  a  writer 
on  Christian  inorals,  t&.  /  minds  of 
various  orders  have  respectively  their 
appropriate  scenes  of  action  in  their 
attenjpts  to  improve  moral  society, 
435  ;  causes  that  have  tended  to  esta- 
blish the  popularity  of  Mrs.  More 
as  a  Christian  Moralist,  ih,;  deficiency 
of  her  earlier  writinfcs  in  regard  to 
Christiaii  doctrine,  436;  general  cha- 
racter of  her  writings,  437 ;  Author's 
oieas  in  treating  on  the  ckaradar  ^  8U 
.  Paul,  437-S ;  sketch  of  the  cootents, 
438«  et  seq.\  -  estimate  of  Pog^"^  moraSUff 
i&  ;  superiority  of  the  Christian  tcktmep 
439;  on  St,  PeterU  temark—ihat  St. 
PauPs  epistles  contain  things  hoed  to  be 
understood,  439,  epistles  of  St»  Pnd,  ef 
equal  authority  with  the  other  scriptures, 
440  ;  distinction  in  regard  to  the  eka- 
ratter  cf  Jesus  Christ  as  exhibiied  in  the 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Epistles,  tl«;  in- 
.stance  of  an  incaatioas  mode  of  ex- 
pression, t6;  remofkt  on  the  Gctpelcvh- 
sidered  as  being  merely  a  sthewsF  qf. 
trorr/#,  41 2 ;  tendency  qf  the  doctrine  .qf 
the  Cross  to  raise  the  tone  of  asursd  oMi» 
gation,  443 ;  obedience  reqmitee  not  anb^ 
piotiveSf  but  inclination  erndpowoTg  443; 
PauPs  conduct  in  regard  to  eedaiasticai 
dfgfity,  ib.;  philosophy  hostiU  to  Chrif 
tfon  toleration,  444;  evils  intident  !• 
somnolence  of  character^  445,  Author't 
le/iections  on  the  ipecuUuists  of  the  Gier' 
man  school^  ib,  Mrs.  More  and  Ma-> 
dame  de  Stael  contrasted,  446;  StJ 
Paulas  heavenly  mindedness,  600;  on 
'  the  lo^'t  of  money,*  ib,  et  seq.;  de-* 
ceptive  nature  of  th«  principle,  ib* 
the  conduct  of  mun  in  his  receptiom  of  tha 
Gosprl,  603 ;  God,  the  fountain  qf  our 
mercies  and  virtues,  ib,;  on  prayer,  604  ; 
Mrs,  Morels patno*ism,  605 ;  Ehglak*, 
remarks  on  her  claims  to  having  evan- 
gelized the  heathen,  k,c..  606,  estimate 
of  Mrs.  More»s  work,  607 

More's  (Mn.  HiMmah)  sacred  dramas. 
404  • 

Mosambique,  some  acconnt  of  the  Por- 
tu^uesie  slave  trade  ai  that  pUoe, 
224,  et  seq, 

Kain,    a   Moravian  settlement  formed 

there,  by  Jens  Haven,  13  ' 
Narrative  of   repassing    the  Bemtiia. 

628         « 
Native  Irish,  memorial  of,  607,  H  sew.  ; 

good  efibcts  of  the  Oaelie  acbodls, 

608  i  advantages  of  te«c|iiii(  the  irifth 
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in  their  natWe  tongue,  609,  letter  of 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  on  circulating  ihe  serip- 
/ttrei,6IO-ll 

Nalurttl  /Viilosophy^  advantages  derived 
from  the  study  of  it,  483 

Natural  Philosophy,  PlayfaiYs  outlines 
of|  480,  et  seg. ;  Dynamics  and  its  sub" 
divisions,  481-2;  advantages  arising 
from  the  study  of  this  science,  483 ;  phy- 
sical astronomy,  484;  on  the  gravi- 
tation of  bodies,  485 ;  disturbing  for- 
ces of  the  planets,  487 ;  gravitation  a 
proof  of  the  original  existence  and  co«- 
tinued  operation  of  a  designing  agent, 
488 ;  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  ib.;  theo- 
rems of  Laplace,  489  ;  probability  of  a 
mort  general  principle  than  the  law  qf 
gravitation,  490 

Needles,  fatnl  consequences  to  the  work- 
man, in  that  part  of  the  manufacture 
called  dry  grinding,  189 

New  covering  to  the  velvet  cushion,  595, 
ei  seg,;  its  character,  596,  et  seq.;  the 
story  wiih  remarks,  597;  death  of 
the  Vicar,  599 

Negres,  dejl'inter^t  de  la  France  k  Pegard 
de  la  traite  de ;  par  J.  C.  L.  Simonde 
de  Sismondi,  65 

New  mathematical  tables,  by  P.  Barlow, 
29  i ,  e<  seg. 

Nonconformist's  remains,  sermons  com- 
piled by  Richard  Slate,  86,  el  seg. 

Nonconformity  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  established  church,  its 
rise,  267 

No  salvation  out  of  the  Church,  M,  Gre» 
goire*s  remarks  on  it,  548 

Obedience,  Christian,  requires  not  motives, 
but  inclination  andpower,  443 

Pkkak,  journal  of  a  voyage  from,  to 
Ungara  Bay,  by  Kohlmeister  and 
Kmock,  1,  et  seg.;  Moravians,  their 
high  estimation  in  the  opinion  of  the 
'Horld,  a^.;  its  causes  explained,  2 ; 
the  public  opinion  foynded  on  false 
principles,  3 ;  mode  pursued  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries  in  their  at- 
tempts to  convert  the  Heathen,  ib.; 

*  extract     from     Spangent>erg',     4; 

*  Johannes's  account  of  his  conversion,* 
5  ;  first  mode  practised  by  the  Mora- 
vians to  convert  the  Greenlanders  un- 
successful, 7  ;  a  different  mode  adopt- 
ed, 8 ;  their  plans  not  different  from 
those  of  other  missionaries,  ib,;  civi- 
lization considered  by  the  Moravians 
as  subsequent  to  conversion,  9  ;  *  se- 
cond extract  from  Spangenberg,'  ib, 
el  seg.;  <  eleven  brethren  killed  by  the 
Indians,*  II  ;  present  appearaolce  of 


the  later  iniiiions»  not  joitly  to  be 
estimated  by  a  contrast  with  the  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  Moravian  mis- 
sions, 12;  failure  of  the  Moravisins 
io  their  first  attempt  to  settle  in  La- 
brador, ib.;  Jens  Haven  renews  the 
attempt  and  forms  a  settlement  at 
Na?n,  13  ;  a  second  formed  at  Okkak, 
ib.;  a  third  at  Hopedale,  13;  speci-* 
men  of  a  Moravian  missionary,  157  ; 
state  of  the  Labrador  mission  in  1812^ 
ib,;  *  extracts  from  their  Periodical 
Accounts  relative  to  the  settlement  at 
Nain,'  157,  et  seg.;  *  at  HopedsJe*, 
159,  et  seq.;  *  situation  of  Okkak  and 
Uogava  Bay,  and  course  of  the  voy- 
age,* 160 ;  extracts  from  th§  jastmtl, 
161;  mountains  of  Nadtvak,  163;  Es' 
guimaux  mode  <if  catching  tabnon-4r9uty 
164 ;  address  of  an  Esguimaus  to  his 
countrymen,  165 ;  Esguimaux  feasts 
166;  remarkable  elevatton  qf  the  ttdet^ 
167;  extent  of  their  voyage,  170; 
South  river,  ^.;  Kohlmeisttr*s  addreu  to 
the  natives,  171 ;  style  and  Character 
of  the  work,  172;  general  success  of 
the  mission,  ib.;  appeal  to  the  Chris- 
tian public  on  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Moravian  funds,  173 

Oliver  Heywood,  short  account  of  him, 
89 ;  extract,  ib. 

Organs,  their  situations  and  external 
marks  according  to  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  468 

Original  lines  a nd. translations,  61 9>  et 
seg.;  extracts,  620-1  ,  *  . 

Ostrowno,  battle  of,  630 

Oxen,  Abyssinian  custom  of  cutting  tkefUth 
from  them  vAile  living.  All -S  ;  Bruoe*8 
pccoui^t  wantonly  false,  ib. 

Paris,  Eutif ace's  Letter  fiom,  74,  et  seg. 

in  1802  and  1814,  72-3 

letters  from  a  lady  to  her  sister 

during  a  tour  to.  In  April  and  May 
1814,73-4 

Parkinson,  on  the  specimens  of  Hippu- 
rites  from  Sicily,  565 

Pass,  a  terrjfie  one,  from  Albinem  to  ike 
baths  of  Leuek,  557 

Paul,  St.,  Mrs.  ]!|Core*s  essay  on  Ihe 
character  and  practical  writings  of, 
433,  et  seg.;  her  views  in  writing  ike 
present  work,  437-8  ;  contents,  43S,«if 
seg.;  estimate  qf  the  Pagan  moralUff,  ik,; 
superiority  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
439 ;  St.  Peter's  remark,  tkat^tke  efntilet 
contain  things  diffieuil  of  eomprekenswe, 
439 ;  epistiet  qf  equal  antkority  wiik  ike 
other  scriptures,  440;  ekarader  qf  Jenu 
Christ,  as  exhibited  in  tki  goepei  and 
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epiiiieSi  ib.;  the  goi^/  oi  a  tekemM  of 
morals^  412;  doetrtrte  t^f  the  erou,  its 
tcndenctf  to  raise  the  tone  of  moral  oUiga- 
t'ton^  443  ;  obeditnce  rtquirtt  noi  onljf 
moiKct,  hut  inclination  attd  power ^  443 ; 
Ptttd  took  no  erxUsiiutkal  dtgnity^  i6.f 
philosophy  hostile  to  Christian  toleratinn, 
444;  suiDDolence  of  character,  its 
eviU,  445;  remarks  on  the  German 
schools  ib,;  St.  Paul's  heaoenly  mindetl- 
Ttess,  600 ;  on  the  love  of  mooevy  de- 
ceptive nature  of  the  principle,  i6.; 
God  the  fountain  of  our  mercies  ami  vif' 
t!ies,  ih.;  on  prayer,  604 ;  character  uf 
the  work,  601 

Peate^  kon^^  of^  in  the  mask,  517;  sec 
Hunt's  Descent  of  Liberty 

PMin'ft  prophecy  of  Kzrkiel  concerning 
Gogue,  91  y  et  seg.;  prophecy  become 
more  clear  ai  its  accomplishment  ap- 
proaches, 6'i ;  pcTinunent  pt.ace  for 
Europe  uot  yet  to  bt>  expccttd,  93 ; 
Gof?,  and  the  laad  of  Magug,  96  ; 
Author's  application  of  these  nametf, 
96 ;  design  qf  the  xcork,  97 ;  inquiry 
into  the  title  of  tho  prophecy.  98  ; 
nations  signified  by  its  names,  ib.;  in- 
vading army,  its  native  regions,  99  ; 
Goguc,  its  particular  application, 
101;  prophetic  sign ilicatiun  of  Jtru- 
&  a  Kill  and  I^ra»•l,  103;  drctoruttnn  of 
the  prophets  t  ronsnicrtd  as  thre«foid,  afltr 
^.  Avgttsimr,  104  ;  geography  of  the 
prophecy,  106 ;  exirati^  tb.;  uh^c- 
titini  tu  the  Authoi  N  system,  106-7  ; 
general  temarks,  103 

Prnry,  John,  his  persecution  and  execu- 
tion in  the  rei^n  of  Elizab<>th,  274 

'  Periodicul  Accounts  of  the  Moiavian!*, 
extracts  tVuUt',  137,  »'<  se^, 

PefAOnaltty,  tts  in.port  as  applied  to  a  dis- 
tindion  tn  the  Dnine  essence  coniidered, 
^45;  »cnptHies  ms^l  the  fact^  without 
cri,lu*nin^  the  moth^  ib. 

Phillips  on  the  ninsof  Cornwall,  361 

Phillips's  dt  >ni}itioii  of  the  oxyd  of  tin; 
of  the  piim.livc  crystal  ami  its  modi- 
ilc-itions:  inr|,,(iiii^  an  attempt  to 
a!:certa>n  with  pir'cihUin  the  admea- 
surement of  the  angli  s,  &c.  571 

rhilosophicnl  {locm  on  man,  nature, 
and  bitcicty ;  stc  Wordsworth's  Ex- 
cursion 

-I'hilo^r.piiiral  transactions  ofthtlloyal 
Society  of  Lyndon,  for  1813,  Part  I., 
C53,  et  ^ec.;  on  a  n<.«  drtoiMliDg  c(jm- 
pound,  to.;  observations  r«Utiv«  to 
t'le  iicur  iinii  distant  sight  of  dJffcr- 
tnt  pLt>.)nsi,  2j.-i  \  lidkerian  lecture; 
on  thi  I'leQifii:  try  particles  of  certain 
rvbial.".,   ^jfi  ^  on  a  substance  from 


the  elm  tre«  called  uloiin,  2:" ; 
method  of  freezing  at  a  di5tar«cr. . 
description  of  the  »:oIvcfit  e!*  j> 
fizzaidi  uf  the  Ardea  Aim.!*, 
Cassuarins  Rmu,  and  the  Im..  t 
Cassowary,  239 ;  on  the  •'.a: 
whkh  Alcohol  exiiiU  id  frni' 
liquorf,  ib,;  on  a  iww  %-arrt\:r, 
breedsof  sheep,  261  ;  experiiaec 
ascertain  the  coaguiatinf  pjv 
the  secretion  of  the  gaMric  ^'i 
261 ;  Bbgden's  appemJix  to 
Ware's  paper  on  Vision,  2'j2  j  il^ 
of  drawing  evtrein*  ly  tine  wire*.  '. 
dcscriptino  <if  a  single  lens  rr.fc. 
ter,  r^.;  on  the  tusk^  uf  the  SArmt 
Cd4 

Philosophy,  Christian,  priactpit*  yi. 
Christian  philuM>|iher,  quai>£va] 
requisite  to  fr»riii  une,  3C6;  iw^ 
into  the  principle:*  that  furai  tnc 
enre  of  Chrisniiiii  philtMOpr.T.  .' 
difliera  frumthe  philosophi'  vf't.K  ; 
tht'as,50S;  in  regard  to  it^iAtc 
koowlcdt:e,  f6.;  and  its  mor^l  ty.  ' 
heathen  morality  txeinplifi'd  -q  '. 
practice,  31 1  ;  pracirc*^  uf  Ct« 
morality  requires  a  change  'A  u-: 
312 ;  Christian  phdov.pr  v  c 
from  modem  pbiJov^fhy,  i' j  ,  r 
tions  on  Ike  tisii^  and ^Mitiac^  ■•'  ■ 
514-5 

Philosophy^  its  hoUdiiy  to  CmuU^'  '  >. 
tfon^  444 

Philosophy  of  the  human  m  no,    .-  . 
fessor  Stewart,  130,  cl  w^.;  m.-  ^ 
art 

Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,  a  pot-m.  b- 
Hog^,  280;  etkeq. 

Piut  F".,  his  apiniom  ofwhni  art  es'lf^ 
song  of  itaU,  493 

Playfair**  outtiuts   of    nalwal  y . 
pby,  480,  et  setg,;  contents  t- 
4Sl ;    Z)||fiaMiKa,   i6  i    Us  «ar« —< 
4b2  ;  adiamiageg  of  the  jerevcr  •?'>:. 
Phdastfkjf^   4t»3  ;    »oL  2,  difjcr^ 
a<»tronuniy»  483,  H  jpf.;  ph,i-:L::i 
tionomy.    484;  oa  ihM  f*A£...i  i 
bodtest  483  ;  oa   lAe  dsstMrnn*  -'^^x 
the  plonets,  4S7  ;  /e^wnrotim   :  T^s 
the  origiMal  exisUiWf  «iui  iosUm^i*  a 
intemdtHct  qf  u  Desigmmg  .|j;s!i.',  ^ 
on  the  tanuiMM  of  the  ohli^i^Ui  " 
etiptK,  ib.{  thcurem  of  Lap*arr.  * 
vacillation    of    ftktronomen  k" 
subject,  1^;  pnMAt^  qf  .Ar  rxu: 
tf  «  more  genera/  prtt^iflf  :ka  ij 
of  gravitatiOH,  490 

Poaching.  cantioB  «g«inaL  abcUir* 
by  purchasing  nMMU,  499  i  tr^  ^ 
500  ^^        * 
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Poemn  by  Lcflley,  6*23,  it  sgq, 

— — —  Linley,  627,  et  ttq. 

Poems  by  Susannah  Wilson,  501,  e/  xt^.; 
Aef  origin  and  station  of  itf§y  302 ;  ex- 
tractSy  ib.  el  sr^. 

Pope,  the  personal  'm^llibiHty  of.  Indig- 
nantly disclaimed,  by  M.  Gregoire, 
347 

Pope's  supremacy  taught  in  tke  first  chapter 
o/Gtnesit,  86 

Pottug^f  evits  in  regard  to  tke  slaoe  trade 
aritiHg  from  the  treaty  milk  it,  310 

Portuguese^  extent  of  their  jurisdiction  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  82C 

iPotter's  essays,  morftl  and  religioai, 
516 

Precession,  mode  of  dedacing  it,  389 

Pretenders  to  madness,  on  tbe  detection 
of,  33-4  i  txtract,  ib, 

Priestley,  Dr.,  indebted  to  bis  education 
among  Calvinists  for  some  of  bis  best 
principles,  note,  237 ;  acknowledges 
tbat  CalTinism  is  favourable  to  devo- 
tion, Q,  ib. 

Primary  visitation  sermon  by  Dr.  Wbi- 
taker,  336,  et  seq.;  polemical  raocour, 
inquiry  into  its  causev,  337 ;  Dr.  Hws' 
ley's  admce  /e  the  opponents  of  Cahinism, 
-339;  peculiarities  of  Cahmft  system, 
given  by  Dr,  W.  ib,;  bis  remarks  on 
them  illogical,  ib,  et  seq.;  bis  canou  of 
criticitm  exposed,  340,  et  $eq,  ;  bit 
statement  of  Calvin's  tenets  inaccu- 
rate, 342;  his  opinions  respecting 
the  human  will  examined,  343;  he 
cautions  against  preaching  Cahin's  pecu- 
liar doctrines  and  thereby  raising  the 
*  demon  of  assurance,*  347 ;  see  Whi* 
taker 

Protestant  ism  in  France,  its  progress  inc.n^ 
siderable,  78 

Pulo  Penang,  its  great  beauty,  433; 
danger  from  the  Malays,  454 

Puritans,  Brooks'  lives  of,  1 13,  tt  seq. 

*  their  rise,  269  ;  separate  fiom 

the  national  churcli,  270 

Pyrenees,  Ramond's  traveii  in,  211,  et 
seq, 

Ramond's  travels  in  the  Pyrenees,  211, 
et  seq.;  Mont  Perdu,  the  highest  emi- 
nence of  tbe  chain,  212  ;  reflections  on 
tke  desolate  atppearmnce  from  Mmladetta, 
212  ;  pkture  of  Marbore,  213  ;  Ceme- 
lie,  ib.,  et  seq.;  Brocbe  de  Rolandy 
line  of  separation  between  France  and 
Spain,  2U 

Reason  the  standard  of  revelation,  eon- 
sequences  of  admitting  it,  370 

/iiasons  of  Stale,  Pope  Pius  5thU  iUustra" 
iion  of  them f  469 


Rccberches  experimentales  tnr  I'eau  et 

le  vent,  298 
ReflectioBi,  religious  and  morml,  399,  el 

seq. 
Religious  instruction,  whether  it  thould 

be  provided  by  civil  governors,  126 ; 

and  by  Christian  magistrates,  128 
Religious  liberty  in  England,  its  origin 

and  progress,  266,  el  ^eq. 
Reynard's  geometria  legitima,    174*7, 

etseq. 
Roderick,  a  poem  by  Soutbey,  352,  el 

seq.;  estimate  of  Mr.  Soutbey's  poems, 

333;  Soutbey's   poema   leas  popular 

than  Scott's,  causes  of  it,   354;  in. 

terest  of  the  poem  weakened  by  ac- 
cidental circumtttances,  336;  sketch 

of  the  fable,  337,  et  seq.;  extratis,  ib.; 

see  Soutbey 
Roman   Pontiffs,  declarations    of   two, 

against  the  slave  trade,  495 
Romans  is.  and  5.,  Wardlaw's  remarks 

on,  251 
Rooms,  objections  against  tbe  English 

mode  of  warming  them,  194 
Russian  campaign,  Labaume's  narrative 

of,  628,  el  seq, 
Russians,   manners  and   habits  of  the 

lower  classes,  contrasted  with  English 

habits,  191 

Sacred  Dramas,  by  Miss  Hannah  More, 
404 

Salter's  Angler's  Guide,  6\6,eiseq.f  de^ 
fence  <if  anglings  617;  character  of 
the  work,  kc,  618 

Salt's  voyage  to  Abyssinia,  218,  et  seq.; 
Bruce,  estimate  of  bis  merits  and 
failures  in  regard  to  bis  description  of 
this  country,  218,  end  extract;  bis 
fisme  still  almost  unrivalled,  220 ; 
Afr.  S.'«  dedication  to  the  Rio  Birr,  221 ; 
Elephant  point,  222;  tshales  numerous 
in  Ikfala  buy,  223;  Mosambiaoe,  ib,; 
manyfaetory  for  maniooa  at  Mtsuril, 
224 ;  slave  trade  at  Mosambiqne,  ib.; 
extract,  225 ;  reBections  on  Mr.  S.'s 
remarks,  tA.;  extent  qf  the  Portuguese 
jwrisdieiiou  on  this  coast,  226  ;  the  Me^ 
kooa,  227  ;  Malumpava  or  Elephant 
tree,  ib,;  fish  used  to  catch  turtle,  ib.g 
Marati  pirates,  ib,  ;  immense  shoal  of. 
dead  fish,  229 ;  remarkable  appearance 
of  the  sun,  occasioned  by  rdfractioo, 
229 ;  Aden,  ib,;  the  Dumhoeta,  their 
Bfianners,  3cc.,  231-2;  moving  sands, 

233  ;  meets  Mr.  Pearce  at  Massowa, 

234  ;  Bruce's  caves  of  the  Troglodl. 
tes  imaginary,  ib. ;  mieresiing  scene 
fat  IHxanJ  in  the  uUerior  qf  Africa, 
233  5  GaUa  oxen,  their  enormous  horns', 
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40.) ;  Mr.  S.'n  receplioii  at  the  conrt 
oi  Cbelicut,  40G ;  bravery  and  tkHi  of 
Ran  JVeUed,  407;  hit  nobU  conduct, 
lb,;  present  subdivisions  of  Abyssinia, 
409-10;  excursion  to  the  mountains 
of  Samen,  419;  attfmpti  to  *kooi  the 
Hippopotamus,  413-4;  history  of 
Pearce,  415-6;  Abyttinian  custom  of 
cutting  the  Jlesh  from  living  oxen,  417-  8  ; 
Bruce's  grossly  falsv  atateinei.tyt6.;«/f- 
phant  hufttf  419;  rigour  of  an  Abys- 
sinian lent,  420;  pre%*alence  of  super* 
htitiou,  421  ;  Abyssinian  baptism, 
4Q2 ;  obeiisk  at  Axum,  423  ;  return  of 
Mr.  S.  424;  interesting  character  of 
Yasons,  425 ;  Abyssinians  success- 
fully oppose  popery  and  mahomme- 
danism,  426 

Scene  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  account  of  a 
very  interesting  one,  235 

Scott's  Lord  uf  the  Isles.  469,  et  seq.; 
comparative  estimate  of  Sco(t*ii  pro- 
ductions, 470;  sketch  of  the  poem, 
ff6.  el  seq.;  olijection  to  the  put'm  oa 
the  charge  of  incongruity,  472,  rt«7  ; 
extracts,  ib.;  l/ud  Ronald's  fleet,  475- 
6  ;  desfriptive  pitce,  tb.;  death  of  Allan, 
477 ;  farther  extracts  478,  et  seq. 

^Scripture,  its  language  extravagant,  on 
the  Jiyputhebis  of  tho  simple  buma- 
uiiy  of  Jesus  Christ,  249 

Scriptures,  form  in  which  tliey  existed 
previously  to  the  invention  of  print- 
ing.80 

^oc^etanes  of  the  geological  society,  on 
^ome  vitreous  tubes  found  near  l>rigg 
in  Cumberland,  576 

2^crmon  occasioned  by  the  execution  of 
some  criminals  at  Hishops  St<Mtford, 
498 ;  the  case  stmtid,  ih,;  heads  of  the 
disi^urse,  449;  purcha>ing  gameuii- 
>usti6ahlc,  ib.;  evils  occasioned  by 
pt-taching,  500 

^€In)ons  by  the  Rtv.  J.  Vrnn,  577  ;  on 
the  hfippvifss  qfthe  saints  in  heaven,  580, 
c:  seq.;  on  co!i:jiii:rfion  with  an^eis^  58.'j  ; 
f'l  cofsi-tencjf  in  teli^io't^  5S4 ;  refiec 
itcvs  i^n  rfrmrf y,  585 

>L'-rinon'^  on  part.cular  incisions  by  Ar- 
<-H;b.iM  Alison,  I.L.H.  53;  defective 
«n  rtcani  to  doctrine, 59,  etsrq. 

Sr»>at:ou   not    c-Xj*lainable  by    woriU, 

:^^M*^;T\^s  Paris  in  1^02  and  1814, 
'•'.  •'in<atloi!$  naturally  excited  by 
»*^'-  u u  platn^  Pari-.  7  »';  its  deep  in- 
t««r%i   I,,  ih,  utaii  oMa^te.rA.;  cause 

,i!    A     ..'•'..'r,.'..,'j    iiiU»Ulion    uf    Buo- 
"*^^a•.t^. .'. 

^    v  Va:.'>  I  :ki;J.  i-t  the  Rcv.  J.  Frv, 


Sismmidt,  de  llnterM  de  U  France  s  /^ 
gard  dc  la  traite  des  K^grcs,  €5,  t 
seq.;  foUy  mndwkkedman  qfmmf  aiuaft 
to  revice  the  trade ^  67  ;  war  of  exterBi- 
nation  th«  only  means  of  aiicorss,  dS  ; 
author's  leading  arguments,  ib ;  sU 
tempt,  ill  cost  to  France*  69  ;  gresur 
advantage  <^  ea^laying  /roe  siioes  u 
fanners,  70 

Slate's  select  nonconromiat*!  maioi, 
87,  et  seq.;  character  of  the  sersaas, 
88;  Oliver  Heywood,  aooic  acoont 
of  him,  89 ;  modecfpmtnmg  hit  itme  m 
I'oik  Outte^  tb. 

Slave  trade  abolished  by  the  aatJoaal 
congress  of  Chili,  3 1 4 

Slave  trade,  and  slavery  of  blacks  ui 
whites,  490;  et  teq.  ;  see  Gregohc 

Slave  trade,  Wilberforoe^  ieiier  is  Pnacc 
Tallevrabd  de  Perigord  oa  it.  63, 
71      '     . 

Sleep,  state  of  the  niad  in  it,  144 

Smeaton'a  miscellaiieous  papers,  i^, 
it  seq.;  titles  of  the  papers,  299 

Smedley*s  Jepbtfaab,  a  poen,  303i  es 
seq»;  disadTsntage  attending  the  cea- 
position  of  vnivarsity  prise  pocBS, 
205  ;  sketch  and  atraeis,ik,  ei  seq. 

Smiihson  un  a  snbstaocc  from  tibe  cla 
tree,  called  ulinn,  9U7 

Socinian  conlrovcrsy,  see  Waidlaw 

•'SocmioHS,  their  gfmrimg  wmU  of  taadmsr  :« 
rejecting  the  ff  realer  part  qf  tke^nt  m» 
thaptois  qf  Malikrw  ami  hske^  T.l,  H 
seq, 

Sofala  bap,  abmrndamt  is  whaia,  223 

Sooierrille  on  the  Edinbnrgh  Revic*  :q 
regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Haaeoa 
miracle*,  611,  ei  mq.;  ilhjgical  lea- 
soning  of  Laplaee,  s4.  H  «ty  ;  Bnaam 
confutes  hsmsalff  61 3  ;  raniarks  sa  Sts 
siltnce  in  rrgaid  to  Mr.  &'■  paps, 
614;  caution  to  En|rlHh  dttsentcr*, 
against  sending  their  sons  to  Usivcr- 
sities  saspected  of  contaiaing  mmbtl 
professors,  616 


.  e   rtmark^k  siMsn    o/ 
one,  46 1 

SowwJnrar  o/  cAoracfer,  sir  esi  Ira^aty. 

445 
Snuihey    on    pohsoaary    eoammpliaB, 

181.W  Mf.;  division  of  tte  work,  IS!  i 

sirKptcmtofa  Iradwiji  toapspMs^  taJ  ; 

obicctions,  sft.;  oih^  ijmpiiimi,  ^.  rf 

seq;  raaarks  on   tnbeiiJea    aa  csa- 

n«.ried  with  cooMBption,  1A5;  yR- 

di>(  osing  and  csiadng 

sumptiOD,  IS7  ; 

rf  «  prradiag.  Us   fatal 

]8l\    on  the 

vwruaiDplM}Dy 
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tncnty  190 ;  some  countries  colder 
than  Great  Britain  less  liable  to  con* 
sumption,  ib.;  *  manneirs,  &c.,  of  the 
*  lower  classes  of  Russia,'  191 ;  their 
results,  contrary  to  Eoglisb  prejudi- 
ces, 192  ;  partial  exposure,  its  dan- 
ger, 193 ;  objections  against  the 
£nglish  modes  of  beating  rooms,  194 ; 
remedifi,  195-6;  futility  of  sending 
sending  consumptive  patients  abroad, 
196  ;  Dr.  Sutton  on  consumption,  ib.j 
his  objections  controverted,  199  ;  df- 
htiUy  the  chief  cause  of  these  dis- 
eases, 200 ;  improper  diet  in  regard 
to  young  persons,  201  ;  intUmcet,  ib.; 
cautions  to  parents,  204 

Sontbey's  Roderick,  352,  et  seq.\  esti- 
mate of  his  poems,  353 ;  an  heroic 
poem,  to  be  successful,  must  be  na- 
tk>nal,  354  j  Scott's  poems  more  po- 
pular than  South'ey's,  the  reasons  of 
it,  ib.  et  seq, ;  causes  operating  to 
weaken  the  interest  of  the  poem,  356 ; 

.  the  fable,  ib,  el  seq.;  author's  success 
in  managing  the  fable  357;  achieve'- 
menu  and  fiighl  of  Roderick,  358  ;  re- 
flections on  the  religious  character  of 
Roderick  as  portrayed  by  the  author^ 
360;  caution  requisite  in  introducing 
sacred  subjects  into  works  of  fancy, 
361;  fable  continued,  361;  charac- 
ter of  Pelayo,  365,  andextract ;  Count 
Julian,  364  ;  Florinda,  and  extract,  ib.; 

.  beauti/ui  description  of  moon-light,  365  ; 
death  of  Count  Julian,  ^66,  et  seq, 

'  SpangenbcTg's  account  of  the  mission 
of  the  united  brelhren,  extracts  froin,' 
4  et  seq. :  9  et  seq. 

Spiritual  comfort,  Colquhoun's  treatise 
on,  294,  etseq,;  object  of  the  treatise, 
296 

Spiritual  life,  causes  qf  its  decay,  375 

Spotted  spider  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  304 

Spurzheim's  craniology,  321,  et  seq.; 
outline  of  Dr.  OalPs  system,  322;  ob- 
jections in  regard  to  plurality  of  or- 
gans, 323 ;  from  the  consideration  of 
tbe  general  uniformity  of  the  brain 
through  life,  ib.;  that  all  the  organs 
cannot  be  equally  superficial,  324; 
the  inexplicability  of  sudden  conver- 
sion of  character,  on  this  theory,  ib,; 
its  assimilation  with  the  doctrine 
of  necessity,  ib, ;  Dr.  S.'s  notions 
concerning  the  nervons  origin  pecu- 
liar, 325,  el  seq,;  innateness  of  facul- 
ties, 326  ;  instinct  of  animal  sa  law  of 
nature,  327;  determinate  faculties  not 
produced  by  external  instruments,  ib.; 
extracts,  ib.;  separate  organization  fur 
separate   faculties    considered,  323 ; 


Ih-.  S.*t  opwknH  thai  eUctkm  is  tkg  conm 
sequence  of  superior  organs  andfaasUses^ 
329 ;  objections,  ib,  et  seq.;  dangeroas 
position  of  the  author,  330;  incon- 
sistency of  the  Edinburgh  Review^ 
(note)  ib,;  organization,  author's  no- 
tions of,  erroneous,  332 ;  brain  nsserted. 
to  be  the  seat  and  organ  of  conscion** 
ness,  ib,;  duplicity  of  tbe  brainuUr 
system,  ib,  ^  alleged  instances,  ib,  ;  ob« 
ejections,  333 ;  faculties  of  tbe  mind 
not  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
brain,  334 ;  facial  angle  of  Camper, 
335  ;  remarks  on  the  understanding* 
as  dependent  ou  the  relative  sice  of 
the  face  to  the  head,  ib.;  plarality  in 
orgaiis,  459 ;  on  the  supposed  renova- 
tion of  the  attention  by  a  change  of 
study,  ib,;  somnambulism,  460;  m- 
stance  qf  a  somnambulist,  461 ;  oo  the 
particular  organs,  with  observations, 
464,  et  seq,;  passion  of  a  Dutch  priest 
for  seeing  animals  kiUed,  466 ;  instaiseei 
qf  a  strong  instinctive  disposition  to  steals 
ib.;  general  objections  to  tbe  system^ 
467 ;  organs,  with  tlteir  situations  and 
external  rharks,  468-9 

Stein hauer's  notice  relative  to  the  geo* 
logy  of  the  coast  of  Labrador,  575 

Stewart's  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  180,  et  seq,;  meUphyiical  sci- 
ence still  in  its  infancy,  tb. ;  capable 
of  practical  purposes,  131 ;  theory' 
of  ideas,  without  foundation,  132;  sen^ 
sation  not  explainable  by  wordi,  133  ; 
qualities  producing  sensationi,  ib,; 
sensatiqn  does  not  imply  perception, 
1S4;  perceptions  arising  from  dif- 
ferent senses,  contradictory,  135 ;  fair 
lacjes  considered,  ib.;  memory  and  at  > 
tcntioo,  137;  absence  of  mind,  138; 
inquiry  if  habits  become  anatomical, 
1 39  ;  associatiou  of  ideas  and  memo- 
ry, 140;  a  bad  memory  and  its  cau- 
ses, 142;  technical  memory,  144; 
state  of  the  mind  in  sleep,  144;  on 
dreams,  145 ;  cause  of  the  inaccu- 
rate estimate  of  time  in  dreams,  147 

Sthenia  and  Asthenia,  see  Hill's  essay  on 
insanity 

Storer's  history  of  British  cathedrals, 
378,  et  seq.  ;  the  dark  ages  the  era  of 
their  exertion,  ib.;  surprising  ingenui- 
ty and  skill  of  tbe  architects  un- 
taught by  science,  379  ;  contents  and 

.  execution  of  the  work,  ib.;  bhgraphi- 
cal  sketch  of  Theodore,  the  eighth  arch- 
bishop  qf  Canterbury,  380,  </  seq, 

Sutton's  letters  to  the  Duke  of  K«nt,  on 
consumption,  \b\,  19B,  et  seq. 
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1\iy1or  OB  the  eemomy  of  the  niiiiet  of 

CornvaU  and  Devon,  568 
Th^tpfvpentitu  to  H, inn  Pim»km  tknp^ 

4mn,  mndn  Cdmmek  Tnrinr,  466 
Tkndgre,  «  Oreek^  TnnuSf  nmi  ei^kik 

mtkUtkup  qf  CwtefMtry,  hiogn^kknl  mo- 

iiet  pf  niM  380y  ti  §rf» 
7U»  m  Ungnwn  Bay    remarkMy  Mgh, 

Tine  wnmUked  hg  hwatB  penontf  Iwo  t»- 

ttt/HKt  odnutdf  46 
TSncPs  telescope  for  eigliteen  haodred 

•Bd  fifteen,  210 
Tjei imii*s  evaDgeficet  hope,  401,  tt  ttq,; 

plan  of  the  essay,  402 ;  tiBeantl«d  een- 

sare  of  the  Annentaa  tnethodists,  ift.; 

lAjiectionahle  statement,  in  regard  to 

the  doctrine  of  teal  persereranee, 

403 
TfnmmfidkCnaUe^  nmOU  tetnery,  5i9A 
Tmy  fishery,  905 

ITngara  Bay,  royage  to,  froai  OkknV ; 

aee  Olikak 
IMiianwmm,  hUkop  qf  Londom^t  remarks 

•ft  f/,  524 
Unity  of  God,  243 

Velvet  Coshion,  new  corering  to,  595, 
et  §rq.;  character,  tale,  and  reonarkf, 
S96,  ttieq,;  Vicar's  death,  599 

VcMi^s  senoBont,  571,  H  tea,;  ^etch  of 
his  life,  t6«;  diaracter  of  bis  sermons 
and  ohjcct  of  his  preaching,  579 ;  on 
ike  kofpmui  oftketainU  in  kiiaven,  580, 
et  stq.;  on  eommmnion  with  atgeiSf  383 ; 
on  contmtenqf  in  religion,  584  »  reflect 
twns  on  etemiiy,  585 

Venui,  table  efker  transHtt  392 

Vestments  in  the  church,  disputes  con- 
cerning them,  267 

Vitrified  forU  in  Scotland,  56^ 

Waldenses,  brief  memoirs  of,  398 ;  re- 
r«it  perseoutioBS  of  the  Vaudois, 
399 ;  origin  of  the  MS.  from  which 
the  memoirs  are  taken,  ib.;  profit  of 
the  memoin  to  be  distrHmted  to  the 
Vaudois,  i^. 

Wardlaw  on  the  Socinian  controrersy, 
236,  et  teq.;  Inquiry  into  the  causes 
that  tend  to  protract  the  existence  of 
the  Socinian  controversy,  297 ;  first, 
its  retention  of  some  portion  of  scrip- 
tural truth,  f6.;  Dr.  Priestly  indebted 
to  hn  education  among  Calvinists 
for  some  of  his  best  principles,  (note) 
ib.;  second  eause,  the  logical  dex- 
terity of  iu  defenders.  238 ;  thirdly, 
accordance  of  Socinianism  atth  phi- 
losophic prejudices,  &c.  239,  ei  jej.; 


principal  points  of  the  contfOfenr 
ahoald  be  cOBsldered  as  determined, 
941  ;  tome  mekan  mjmdfeiam  in  ikgr 
mod*  ^ikfanimg  tcripimM  imike,  242 ; 
parto  naeUfff  ws  tmffort  not  mffined  m  ienp- 
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